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Art.  I. — Die  Deutschen  Voelker  Persoenlich  betrachiet — {The 
German  Nations  considered  as  Individuals.  2  vols,  8vo, 
Tubingen:  1841. 

nPHE  local  nature  of  the  work  which  we  have  prefixed  to 
■■■  this  article,  has  led  the  writer  into  details  comparatively 
uninteresting  to  a  British  public ;  but  the  subject  wliich  he  has 
partially  treated  is  one  of  great  and  advancing  interest.  We  agree 
with  him,  that  the  great  and  permanent  bodies  which  now  con- 
stitute nations,  have  assumed,  in  their  mutual  relations,  an  indi- 
vidual character ;  and  that  while,  under  the  influence  of  their 
increasing  intercourse,  the  mere  external  peculiarities  of  the 
inhabitants  of  diiferent  countries  are  becoming  obliterated,  pecu- 
liarities in  the  public  conduct  of  those  countries  are  becoming 
more  marked.  The  manners  of  an  Englishman  and  a  French- 
man differed  much  more  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  thev  do 
at  present.  But  the  conduct  of  the  two  countries  as  nations, 
their  behaviour  towards  each  other,  and  towards  other  indepen- 
dent communities,  was  then  much  more  governed  by  similar 
causes  than  it  is  now.  In  fact,  until  within  a  very  short  period, 
the  conduct  of  a  nation,  as  a  nation,  depended  principally  on  the 
accident  of  the  character  of  the  king,  or  of  the  minister.  A  suc- 
cession of  warlike  kings  made  Deomark  a  xoilitary  power ;  a  suc- 
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cession  of  quiet  half-witted  sovereigns  reduced  her  to  political 
nullity.  Under  Richelieu,  France  was  intriguing  and  ambitious  ; 
under  Fleury,  she  was  careless  and  pacific.  But  now,  that  in 
almost  every  country  the  people  interfere  in  public  affairs,  often 
direct  them,  and  almost  always  influence  them,  the  conduct  of  a 
nation  must  always  be  affected,  and  often  is  governed,  by  the 
general  disposition  of  the  millions  who  constitute  it :  it  becomes 
a  permanent  reflection  of  the  national  character,  and  is  tinged 
with  all  the  peculiarities  with  which  climate,  race,  religion^  insti- 
tutioos,  ana  past  history,  have  coloured  that  ,  character.  In 
former  times,  the  conduct  of  a  nation  could  be  best  predicted  by 
considering  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  individuals  who  pre- 
sided over  its  councils.  The  principal  elements  of  such  a  calcu- 
lation are  now  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  people  itself. 
Our  ancestors  at  one  time  feared  the  ambition  of  Louis,  and  at 
another  relied  on  the  courage  of  Frederic.  We  dread  the  ambi- 
tion of  France,  and  rely  on  the  prudence  of  Prussia. 

The  most  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  to  be  found 
in  Russia  and  Austria.  The  conduct  of  each  of  these  empires 
has  often  appeared  to  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  an  individual. 
The  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  succession  of  Nicholas,  altered 
the  whole  tone  of  Russian  politics — they  are  still  affected  by  the 
personal  dislike  of  Nicholas  to  Louis  Philippe ;  and  the  prudent 
and  pacific  behaviour  of  Austria,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
wisdom  of  Metternich.  But  this  is  accounted  for  when  we  recol* 
lect,  that  Russia  and  Austria  are  the  empires  least  affected  by 
the  popular  voice.  In  both  of  them,  as 'far  as  foreign  relations 
are  coneerned,  the  people  are  nothing — the  government  is  evefy 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  three  great  countries  which 
enjoy  the  most  popular  instituticms. — the  British  Empire,  France, 
and  the  United  States  of  America — the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  time  beilig  has,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  little 
influence  on  the  public  conduct  of  the  nation.  A  vain,  or  a 
rash,  OF  a  litigious,  or  a  procrastinating  minister^  may  indeed 
bring  either  of  them  into  difficulty ;  but  if  the  nation  do  not 
share  his  feults,  he  will  be  driven  from  power,  and  a  successoc 
appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  retracing  his  steps.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  public  conduct  of  any 
of  these  communities  is  uninfluenced  by  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  statesmen  for  the  time  being  in  power;  especially  if  those 

aualities  are,  as  was  lately  the  case  m  France,  and  perhaps  in 
le  United  States,  an  exaggeration  of  the  national  peculiarities; 
but  we.  affirm  that  those  qualities,  though  not  positively,  are 
comparatively  unimportant.  In  short,  that  wherea»  formerly 
the  eharacter.  of  th#  n^fiistov  detenuined  the  conduct  of  the 
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nation,  now  the  character  of  the  nation  determines  the  condoct 
of  the  minister. 

For  the  purpose  both  of  estimating  the  future  prospects  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  of  deciding  what  ought  to  be  the  course  of 
our  own  policy,  it  is  therefore  important  to  consider  what  are  the 
characteristics  hj  which  these  three  great  powers  are  distin« 
guished  in  their  public  conduct  towards  other  civilized  states ; 
in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  the  chances  of  peace,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  promoted — and  the  chances  of  war, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  averted.  We  use  the  words 
^  public  conduct,'  because  it  is  only  as  respects  their  public  con- 
duct that  nations  can  be  treated  as  persons.  The  enterprises  of 
individuals,  unsanctioned  by  their  government,  do  not  commit 
the  nation.  It  is  the  duty,  of  course,  of  every  government  to 
do  all  that  it  can  to  prevent  any  of  its  subjects  from  injuring 
those  of  other  governments  in  person  or  in  property ;  but  its 
public  character  is  not  affected  by  aggressions,  though  made  by 
Its  own  subjects,  if  it  do  not  directly  or  indirectly  sanction 
them,  either  by  conniving  while  they  are  planned  and  executed, 
or  by  allowing  the  perpetrators  to  remain  unpunished.  In  fact, 
for  tne  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we  identify  nations  with  their 
governments.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  England  could  have  been  taken,  it  would  have  been  found 
unfavourable  to  our  treatment  of  Denmark  in  1807,  and  again 
in  1813.  It  is  possible,  nay  it  is  probable,  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  France  may  have  disapproved  of  the  invasions  of 
Spain  by  Napoleon  and  by  Louis ;  and  that  they  may  now  dis- 
approve of  the  intrigues  with  whieh  their  diplomacy  is  harass- 
ing her.  But  a  nation,  when  considered  as  an  individual,  must  be 
judged  by  her  acts ;  and  her  act  is.what  is  done  in  her  name,  and  by 
her  authority,  We  should  be  grieved,  indeed,  if  the  majority  of 
educated  Englishmen,  or  the  majority  of  educated  Frenchmen, 
could  act  as  their  respective  governments  have  acted.  We  use 
the  words  *  towards  other  civilized  states,'  first,  because  that  part 
only  of  the  public  conduct  of  a  nation  affects  the  practical  ques- 
tions which  we  are  considering ;  and  secondly,  because  unhappily 
such  is  public  morality,  that  the  mode  in  which  a  nation  treats 
barbarians,  or  even  semi-barbarians,  is  no  evidence  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  would  be  likely  to  treat  a  civilized  community.  In 
estimating  the  public  character  of  France,  therefore,  we  do  not 
advert  to  her  relations  with  the  African  tribes ;  and  in  estimating 
that  of  America,  we  do  not  allude  to  her  treatment  of  the  Indians. 
In  estimating  that  of  England,  we  shut  our  eyes  to  all  that  she 
has  done  in  Hindostan  or  Cabul.   ^ 

The  qualities  which  principally  mark  the  conduct  of  a  nation, 
in  its  intercourse  with  other  civilized  nations,  are  pride,  vanity-^' 
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using  that  word  to  signify  the  desire  of  admiration — ambition, 
fear,  resentment,  sympathy,  and  justice ;  and  the  influence  of 
these  motives  depends  partly  on  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
felt,  and  partly  on  the  causes  from  which  they  originate.  Dif- 
ferent nations  may  be  equally  vain,  but  one  may  desire  to  be 
admired  for  her  power,  another  for  her  civilization,  and  a  third  for 
her  integrity ;  and  others  are  to  be  found  who,  like  Austria,  seem 
utterly  careless  as  to  the  opinions  of  foreigners.  Again,  two 
nations  may  be  both  timid  ;  but  one  may  fear  the  evils  of  defeat, 
the  other  the  e^dls  of  victory.  One  surrounded  by  more  power- 
ful neighbours,  may  be  in  constant  dread  of  invasion  ;  the  other 
may  feel  that  her  comparative  force  secures  her  from  attack,  but 
that  a  war,  though  it  be  successful,  will  ruin  her  finances.  Under 
such  circumstances,  timidity  would  lead  the  former  to  contract 
alliances,  in  order  to  secure  herself  from  aggression;  the  other  to 
avoid  them,  in  order  to  lessen  the  chances  of  being  dragged  by 
her  treaties  into  a  contest. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  public  character  of 
the  three  great  nations  which  we  have  mentioned,  beginning  with 
France. 

The  circumstances  under  which  France  has  been  placed,  have 
be^n,  in  most  respects,  eminently  unfavourable.  Until  the  Revo- 
lution, the  French  people  had  no  influence  on  the  policy  of  their 
country.  It  was  dependent  sometimes  on  the  will  of  a  king^ 
sometimes  on  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  and  sometimes  on  the 
caprice  of  a  mistress.  A  dispute  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Lou  vols, 
about  a  window,  occasioned  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate. 
A  well-timed  visit  by  Horace  Walpole  to  Fleury,  rendered  France 
for  twenty  years  the  ally  of  England.  It  was  the  casting  voice 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  that  decided  whether  France  should 
violate  or  respect  the  treaty  which  excluded  the  Bourbons  from 
the  Spanish  succession.  At  length  the  power  which  the  crown  had 
abused  for  centuries  passed  to  demagogues,  whose  influence  de- 
pended on  their  popularity,  and  whose  popularity  could  be  main- 
tained only  by  satisfying  the  desires,  or  flattering  the  prejudices, 
of  the  new  sovereign — the  people.  From  their  hands  it  was 
extorted  by  a  soldier  more  intent  on  conquest,  and  more  unscru- 
pulous as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  than  any  of  the  public 
enemies  with  whom  Europe  has  had  to  struggle  since  the  times 
of  Attila.  The  great  object  of  Napoleon  was  to  seduce  the  people, 
by  gratifying  the  passions  which  are  strongest  among  uneducated 
politicians — vanity  and  ambition.  His  talents,  his  habits,  and  his 
inclination,  led  him  to  offer  military  glory  to  the  one,  and  exten- 
sion of  territory  to  the  other,  ifever  were  these  intoxicating 
bribes  so  profusely  supplied*  Of  course,  for  this  purpose  all 
treaties,  all  engagements;  all  faith;  aod  all  Iaw;  public  and  private^ 
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were  to  be  disregarded.  On  no  other  condition  could  the  empire 
of  the  French  be  stretched  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Guadalquivir. 
It  was  his  business,  therefore,  while  he  inflamed  and  perverted 
their  ambition,  to  stifle  their  feelings  oftnorality  and  justice.  In 
both  attempts  he  was  equally  successful.  His  boast,  that  mil- 
lions joinea  in  his  yiews,  was,  unhappily  for  those  millions,  well 
founded.  The  misfortunes  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  career, 
though  not  quite  so  mischievous  to  the  national  character  as  his 
earlier  successes,  still  helped  to  deteriorate  it.  He  taught  the 
French  to  submit  to  defeat.  He  taught  them  to  welcome  humi- 
liation ; — to  receive  with  acclamation  sovereigns  twice  forced  on 
them  by  foreigners.  The  degradation  of  the  early  period  of  the 
Restoration,  was  followed  by  still  more  corrupting  successes. 
The  government  of  the  Bourbons  has  wanted  only  power  to  teach 
lessons  as  demoralizing  as  those  of  the  Empire.  The  invasion  of 
Spain,  in  1822,  was  as  fraudulent,  as  unjust,  and  as  rapacious  as 
that  of  1808.  The  only  difference  was,  that  Napoleon  endea- 
voured to  render  Spain  a  dependency  of  France,  under  his  brother ; 
and  Louis  to  throw  her  bound  under  the  feet  of  <  a  descen- 
'  dent  of  Henry  the  Fourth.'  In  fact,  of  the  two  pieces  of  injustice, 
monstrous  as  they  both  were,  the  last  was  the  more  oppressive ; 
for  Napoleon  came  as  a  reformer — his  success  might  have  regene^ 
rated  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Angouleme  was  the  restorer  of  tyranny. 

We  will  now  consider  the  national  character  which  has  grown 
up  under  such  influences.  If  the  picture  be  unfavourable,  no  one 
will  be  surprised  when  he  reflects  on  the  education  which  the 
nation  has  received. 

Among  the  most  striking  qualities  of  France  is  her  pride.  One 
of  her  most  acute  and  most  philosophical  statesmen  has  pro- 
claimed from  the  tribune,  that  pride,  nourished  by  the  victories  and 
triumphs  of  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  war,  is  now  the  only 
remaining  link  that  keeps  her  in  a  social  state.*  We  should  dif- 
fer from  M.  de  Tocqueville  with  great  diffidence,  whatever  the 
subject  were,  and  as  to  the  character  of  his  own  country  we  yield 
implicitly  to  his  authority.  But  though  military  pride  be  the 
absorbing  sentiment,  not  merely  the  ruling  but  the  despotic  pas- 
sion of  France,  her  glories  in  war  are  not  the  onlv  objects  on 
which  she  dwells  with  complacency.  She  is  proud  also  of  her 
power,  of  her  influence,  ancl  of  her  civilization.  Her  power  is 
formidable,  but  it  is  probably  not  superior  to  that  of  Russia ;  it 
certainly  is  inferior  to  that  of  Germany,  when  Germany  can  be 
combined*    She  believes  it  to  be  a  match  for  all  Europe.    Her 


*  Speech  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  30th  Nov. 
1840. 
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infin^peeis  coxi9iderable ;  but  she  believes  that  all  th6  nations 
between  her  frontier  and  the  Rhine  are  anxious,  to  be  ineorpo- 
yated  ia  her  dominions.  It  is  fortunate  for  France,  as  well  as 
ioT  Europe,  that  she  has  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  this  opinion.  Her  civilization  is  great;  she  believes 
that  it  is  unrivalled.  She  is  certainly  eminent  in  war,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  the  fine  arts;  but  in  education,  in  morality,  in 
wealth,  in  the  ordinary  arts  of  life — in  short,  in  all  that  contri- 
butes to  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  France  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Holland,  of  Belgium, 
of  Switzerland,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
Germany. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  overweening  self-estimation,  she 
seems  always  beset  by  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  founded.  Proud  as  she  is  of  her  glory  and  of  her 
power,  she  cannot  forget  that  at  sea  she  has  been  unsuccessful 
£^r  centuries,  and  that  on  land  her  defeats  have  been  as  signal  as 
her  victories.  She  cannot  but  perceive,  that  while  all  Europe  is 
advancing,  her  own  population  is  almost  stationary  ;  her  agricul- 
ture decBning,  and  her  commerce  bearing  every  year  a  less 
proportion  to  that  of  her  neighbours :  that  while  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  England)  are  becoming  intersected  by  a  network  of 
canals  and  railroads,  her  own  internal  communications  almost  re^ 
semble  those  of  Spain.  She  is  restlessly  anxious,  therefore,  to  sup- 
port her  claims  by  the  suffrage  of  her  neighbours,  and  in  constant 
iear  that  the.  verdict  may  be  against  ker.  She  is  as  vain  as  sensi- 
tive to  the  sentiments  of  others,  as  if,  like  Russia,  she  were  strug- 
gling to  emerge  from  barbarism.  All  her  conduct  has  reference, 
not  so  much  to  ita  effects  on  her  own  happiness,  as  to  the  opinions 
of  the  world  around  her.  To  induce  her  to  make  railroads,  she 
is  told  that  her  national  honour  requires  them.*  To  induce  her 
4o.  continue  the  foitificatioa  of  Paris,  she  is  told  that  London  and 
Vienna  will  illuminate  if  she  abandon  it.  With  an  inconsistency, 
not  uncommon  where  vanity  ia  the  prevailing  passion,  she,  at  the 
same  time,  b^Keves  herself  to  be  the  object  of  general  admira- 
tion, and  is  always  watching  to  detect  and  punish  an  insult. 
She  quarrels  with  her  old  allies  the.  Swiss,  obstructs  their  com- 
merce, and  tlureatens  their  independence,  because  the  Diet  has 
complained,  as  she  thinks,  too  bluntly,  that  she  has  sent  a  spy 
with  a  fabricated,  passport  into  their  territory.  She  conquers 
Algiers,  because  the  Bey  has  been  rude  ta  her  consul.  She 
threatens  all  Europe,  arms  half  a  million  of  men,  and.  is  inclined  to 
arm  half  a  million  more,  because  she  has  received,  according  to 


*  See  the  able  Beport  of  M.  de.  Beaumont,  No.  168.^1840, 
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^r  own  aeeooBt,  not  an  injury,  or  tyet  an  insolt^  but  an  act  of 
d»coui^tesy.  She  haa  all  the  anroganee  of  a  giant,  and  all  the 
Buseeptibility  of  a  dwarf. 

Another  prominent  part  of  her  character  i»  her  ambition.  She 
desireg  not  happiness^  but  power ;  and  aima  at  increasing  that 
power,  not  by  the  improvement  of  her  own  resources,  but  by 
appropriating  those  of  others.  She  still  clings  to  the  barbarous 
doctrine  of  the  middle  ages,  that  a  nation  becomes  great,  not  by 
the  growth  of  its  own  populatioB,  the  increase  of  its  own  capital, 
and  the  improrement  of  its  agriculture  and  manufactures,  but 
either  by  seizing  the  territory  and  incorporating  the  subjects  of 
its  neighboxirs,  or  by  obtaining  a  preponderating  influence  over 
their  coundis.  As  far  as  she  ean^  she  proposes  to  extend  herself 
by  conquest;  and  where  that  is  impossible,  she  strives,  by 
treaties,  by  intermarriages,  by  promoting  dissensions  between 
states,  and  factions,  party  spirit,  and  civil  war  in  each  separate 
community,  to  create  occasions  for  her  interference,  and  the 
means  of  establishing  or  confirming  her  influence. 

We  lament  to  add  that  she  is  cheeked  by  no  feeling  of  justice, 
of  faith,  or  of  public  morality.  She  does  not  even  pay  to  virtue 
the  honds^e  of  hypocrisy.  She  avows  that  a  solemn  treaty  of 
peace  is  a  truce  to^  be  broken  by  her  as  soon  as  it  suits  what  she 
supposes  ia  be  her  interest.  She  proclaims  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  manage  its  own  afiairs  f  and  invades  Spain,  because 
the  Spaniards  have  required  a  ecmstitution  from  their  despot. 
Sjhe  fears  that  her  influence  may  decline  in  Italy,  and  to  restore 
it,  seizes,  in  profound  peace,  on>  Ancona.  I^e  wishes  for  another 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  proposea  to  rob  Spain  of  Ma- 
jorca. She  guarantees  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  threatens  war  if  she  is  not  allowed  to  dismember  it. 

All  these  aggressive  propensities  Ae  supports  by  fearless  da- 
rings «  La  France,'  said  Chateaubriand^  ^  est  un  soldat.'  She 
ha»  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  that  unsociid  profession. 
No  nation  is  so  ISttie  deterred  by  the  dread  of  war ;  none  supports 
its  actual  presence  with  more  intrepidity.  In  every  other  ciyi- 
Mzed  country  the  preservation  of  peace  is  held  the  great  duty  of 
a  statesman. :  in  France,^  M.  Thiers  could  say  that  he  trusted  he 
should  not  be  considered  very  culpable  for  having  occasioned  the 
probability  of  war.  In  what  other  country  could  a  statesman 
have  declared  that,  rather  diantbat  the  Eastern  Question  should 
be  settled  wiljiout  French  intervention,-  or  that  France  should  be 
supposed  to  be  unprepai^  for  wary  or  that,  on  a  matter  whi^ 
she-  had  a^-eed'  to  arrange  in  concert  widi  othor  powers,,  she 
should  be  required  to  acquiesce  in  the  unanimous  decisiox:^  of  4II 
the  oAer  parties  to-  tlie  i^reement — rather  than  accept  any 
-  one  of  th«je  i^tematives^  S^  w<)^  plouge  J^o  a  thousand 
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"wars  ?  Yet  such  were  the  words  of  De  Tocqueville.  In  fact, 
France  thinks  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  war.  Ail  her 
best  colonies  she  surrendered  long  ago;  and  it  is  no  slight 
set-off  against  the  expense  of  a  contest,  that  -it  would  set  her 
free  from  Algiers*  Her  continental  territory  is  too  compact, 
and  her  population  is  too  homogeneous,  for  partition,  and  her 
own  laws  in  a  great  measure  excludes  her  from  commerce.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  fancies  that  she  has  much  to  gain.  She  is 
anxious  to  extend  her  territory  to  the  limits  which,  because  she 
thinks  them  convenient,  she  calls  natural.  She  burns  to  wipe 
from  her  arms  the  disgrace  which  she  thinks  was  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  calamitous  termination  of  the  imperial  wars.  And, 
above  all,  she  is  anxious  to  punish  those  whose  resistance  occa- 
sioned those  wars  to  terminate  in  her  defeat,  and  to  weaken  those 
whose  power  overbalances  her  own. 

And  yet  the  boldness  with  which  she  meets  danger  is  joined  to 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  fear  it  where  none  exists.  With  the 
largest  army,  the  strongest  fortifications,  the  most  compact  fron- 
tier, and  the  most  warlike  population  in  Europe,  she  is  as  appre- 
hensive of  being  attacked,  invaded,  and  overrun,  as  if  she  pos- 
sessed only  the  scattered  and  assailable  territory  of  Prussia  or 
Austria*  She  is  spirited ;  but  her  spirit  is  like  that  of  a  high-fed 
horse,  always  looking  for  something  to  start  at,  and  heedless  of 
the  real  danger  into  which  it  rushes  to  escape  an  imaginary  one. 

This  constant  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  so  strange 
in  a  brave,  powerful,  and  proud  nation,  may  appear  to  be  in  part 
explicable  by  her  vivid  recollection  of  the  calamities  of  1814  cind 
1815;  yet  while  this  restless  fear  of  attack. is  peculiar,  among 
the  great  nations,  to  France,  there  is  not  a  country  on  the  con- 
tinent  that  has  not  been  forced  during  the  present  century  to 
conclude  an  unsuccessful  war  by  a  disgraceful  peace.  There  is 
scarcely  a  capital  that  has  not  been  occupied  by  an  enemy.  If 
the  mere  recollection  of  former  misfortunes  necessarily  inspired 
a  dread  of  their  recurrence,  every  nation  on  the  continent  would 
share  the  fears  of  France. 

We  believe  the  real  causes  of  the  constant  anxiety  of  France 
to  be  two.  First,  the  consciousness  of  her  own  plans,  and  a 
tendency  to  believe  that  other  nations  are  as  rapacious  and  as  un- 
scrupulous as  herself.  She  knows  that  nothing  but  despair  ot 
success  prevents  her  from  seizing  on  Belgium,  on  Rhenish  Prussia, 
on  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  on  Switzerland,  on  Savoy ;  in  short, 
on  every  territory 'which  it  would  suit  her  convenience  to  usurp, 
and  she  naturally  imputes  corresponding  feelings  to  her  neigh- 
bours. 

And  secondly,  she  knows  that  she  is  an  object  of  fear  and  of 
dislike  to  every  people  and  to  every  sovereign  around  her.     She 
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knows  that  the  despotic  monarchs  hate  the  freedom,  saeh  as  it 
isj  of  her  institations — her  trial  by  jury,  her  constitutional  rights, 
her  open  debates,  her  licentious  press;  and,  above  all,  the  ex- 
ample of  an  elected  king.     She  may  suppose  them  willing  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  her  own  conduct  towards  Spain,  and  to 
occupy  her  territory  in  order  to  enable  Henry  V.  to  give  to  his 
subjects  institutions  which  they  cannot  hold  except  from  him** 
She  knows  that  both  sovereigns  and  people  regard  her  as  a 
hostile  camp,  threatening  them  with  the  evils  of  war,  and  inflict- 
ing on  them  those  of  an  armed  peace.     They  impute  to  her  the 
stoppage  of  public  works,  the  absorption  of  capital,  the  commer- 
cial disturbance,  the  pressure  of  taxation  and  military  service, 
and  the  financial  derangement  which  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  that  unsettled  state.     In  believing  that  they  would 
gladly  see  her  weakened,  France  is  right.     But  in  fearing  that, 
while  she  leaves  them  unattacked,  they  will  attack  her ;  in  be- 
lieving that  there  is  a  possibility  of  her  being  the  object  of  an 
aggressive  war,  she  is  grossly  deceived*     There  is  not  a  country 
in  Europe,  except  France,  mad  enough  to  engage  voluntarily  in 
war.     In  many  of  them,  and  among  them  are  England  and  Aus- 
tria, the  public  income  is  annually  deficient ;  and  those  which 
have  avoided  a  deficit,  find  their  present  expenditure  pressing 
hard  on  their  revenues.     Again,  there  is  not  a  single  great  coun- 
try which  could  rely  in  time  of  war  on  the  zealous  co-operation 
of  its  whole  population ;  or  indeed  which  would  not  dread  tofind 
a  portion  of  them  among  its  enemies.     Russia  is  vulnerable  in 
Poland ;  Prussia  in  her  Rhenish  provinces ;  Sweden  in  Norway ; 
England  in  Ireland,  in  Canada,  and  in  Hindostan ;  and  Austria 
consists  of  four  nations,  accidentally  united  under  one  head,  but 
with  scarcely  more  coherence  than  that  which  existed  between 
England  and  Hanover.     Can  it  be  supposed  that  governments 
in  such  a  situation,   financial  and  political,  would  voluntarily 
incur  the  certain  evils,  and  the  uncertain  but  not  less  formidable 
risks,  of  war? 

Among  the  qualities  on  which  France  prides  herself  is  her 
sympathy.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  nation  so  susceptible  of 
impressions  would  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  her 
neighbours.  And  such  an  interest  she  certainly  does  take ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  American  war — and  even  there 
more  is  to  be  attributed  to  her  hatred  of  England  than  to  her 
sympathy  with  America — we  do  not  recollect  a  case  in  which  her 
sympathy  has  led  her  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of 
those  on  whose  side  her  feelings  were  engaged.     She  has  always 


♦  See  the  Speech  of  Louis  XVIIL,  28th  January  1823, 
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expressed  a  strong  interest  in  the  wri&re  of  Poland..  In  1806^ 
and  again  in  1812,  she  might  have  restored  Poland  to  nationality 
and  independence.  She  half  promised  that  she  would  do  so ; 
but»  on  consideration,  she  doubted  whether  she  herself  should  be 
a  gainer,  and  she  refused.  Another  of  her  proifyes  has  been 
Spain.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  the  two  nations 
were  in  the  closest  alliance.  The  friendship  of  Spain  has  been 
rewarded  during  the  present  century  by  a  succession  of  injuries 
and  insults,,  such  as  one  nation  scarcely  ever  endured  from  an>- 
otfaer. 

We  shall  conclude  our  view  of  the  character  of  France,  by 
some  remarks  on  the  mode  in  which  she  is  influenced  by  resent- 
ment. In  all  generous  natures— we  might  almost  say,  among  aU 
well-instructed  persons, — resentment  is  felt  only  where  there  is  a 
feeling  of  injustice.  None  bat  a  child,  and  an  ill-educated  child, 
beats  the  ground  on  which  it  has  fallen.  Only  the  lowest  cri- 
minal reviles  the  judge,  for  merely  pronouncing  the  sentence  of 
the  law.  A  generous  man  admires  the  courage  and  skill  that  are 
opposed  to  him.  He  puts  himself,  from  time  to  time,  into  the 
place  of  his  adversary,  and  sympathizes  with  qualities  which  he 
hopes  that,  under  similar  circumstances,,  he  would  himself 
exnibit.  And  even  a  man  deficient  in  generosity  and  virtue, 
though  he  may  pursue  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement  or  avaiice 
without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others — though  he  may  be  care- 
less of  the  misery  which  their  prosecution  oecasionS'*.seldom 
retains,  unless  he  be  thoroughly  uneducated,  deliberate  resentment 
against  those  who  have  offered  to  him  what  he  feels  to  be  a 
legitimate  resistance.  He  may  be  an  unfair  judge  i»  to  the 
resistance  which  is  l^itimate.  He  may  be  indifferent  to  the 
suffering  which  he  inflicts  in  order  to  crush  or  to  intimidate  his 
opponent ;  but,  unless  he  can  persuade  himself  that  be  has  been 
unfairly  treated,  his  anger  ceases  with  the  conitest.  Now,  as 
individuals,  Frenchmen  are  generous ;  in  the  Pemnsular  war  the 
French  troops  treated  the  English,  not  only  without  animasity, 
but  with  as  much  forbearance  and  even  kindness  as.  was  consis- 
tent with  their  hostile  relation.  But  these  (jpiaHties  vanidi  when 
France  feels  and  acts  as-  a  nation.  She  seem»  to  consider  all 
opposition  to  her  wishes  as  an  insult,  and  all  actual  resistance, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  a&  a  crime ;  and  she  transmits  aa  inheri- 
tance of  hatred  from  one  generation  to  another.  Who  would 
have  supposed  that  m  ISM^  Waterloo  and  even  Aboukfr  were 
unforgiven  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  America.  The  characteristic  in  which  she 
most  resembles  France  is  pride.  It  is,  however,  less  excessive 
and  better  directed.    The  pride  of  America  dwells  principally  on 
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bear  instiiutions,  an  the  general  wealth  and  inteliigenoe  of  her 
population,  on  her  rapid  riae»  and,  above  all,  on  her  vast  pros- 
pects. These  are  more  legitimate  sources  of  self-eateeoi  than 
most  of  those  dwelt  on  by  France  ;  and  America  errs  much  le9s 
than  Franee  in  her  estimate  of  her  own  superiority.  We  eertain« 
ly  see  much  to  disapprove  in  the  institutions  of  America ;  we 
fear  that  they  were  better  fitted  to  her  earlier  than  to  her  present 
condition ;  and  we  fear  that  these  defects  are  becoming  more  dan* 
gerous  every  day :  but  still,  with  the  exception  of  our  own,  we 
know  of  no  great  country  whose  institutions  we  prefer ;  and  we 
doubt  whether  there  is  one  of  our  readers  who  would  not  rather 
be  an  Anglo-American,  than  a  Frenchman,  a  Spaniard,  an 
Austrian,  a  Russian^  or  even  a  Prussian. 

Again,  we  may  think  that  she  boasts  too  much  of  the 
happbieas  and  intelligence  of  her  people.  We  may  taunt 
her  with  her  three  millions  of  slaves,  and  with  the  mobs  of  her 
towns,  and  the  ruflSans  of  her  borders.  But  no  great  community 
must  be  judged  by  its  least  fortunate  portions.  Ireland  is 
not  a  sample  of  the  British  islands,  nor  Connaughtof  Ireland. 
And^  after  making  all  the  deductions  from  the  general  average 
prosperity  which  are  required  by  the  vices  and  miseries 
of  a  comparatively  small  portion,  we  must  admit,  ihat  the  four- 
teen millions  of  Anglo-Americans  form  a  community  enjoying 
more  comfort  and  more  intelligence  than  any  other  equally 
Buraezoas  populatio^i.  The  rapidity  of  growth  on  which  Ame- 
rica dwells  with  so  much  complacency,  is  a  statistical  fact  sup- 
ported by  unquestionable  evidence.  The  reasonableness  of  her 
anticipations  of  further  and  proportionate  advance,  is  of  course 
a  fair  subject  of  controversy.  If  her  numerous  States,  coffering 
as  they  do  in  many  respects  as  to  their  institutions,  their  keh- 
ings,  and  their  interests,  should  preserve  their  union ;  if  neither 
war,  nor  faction,  nor  resistance  to  taxation,  should  destroy  their 
credit,  and  arrest  the  improvement  of  their  vast  but  imnerfectly 
subdued  territories — if  slavery  be  gradually  extinguished,  or  con- 
fined within  limits  much,  narrower  tban^  those  over  which  it  now 
extends — if  all  these  contingencies  turn  out  in  her  favonis  the 
progress  of  America  may  be  as  rapid  and  as. great  as  she  antici- 
pates. Those-  who  are  now  living  may  see  her  possessing  a 
hundred  miltions  of  people,  irresistible  in  her  own  hemisphere, 
and  a  match  for  idi  that  could  be  opposed  to.  her  in  ouib.  &nt  has 
she  a  right  to  assume,  as  she  uniformly  does,  that  all  these  chances 
mil  turn  out  in  her  fiivour  ?  Is  not  a  contmry  supposition  pos- 
sible as  to  all,  and  probable  as  to  some  ?  And  to  what  extent^  in 
the  event  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  chances  turning  against 
her,  is  her  progress  likely  to  be  stopped  or  retarded  ?  These  are 
questions  wbiw  it  would  require  ^  vplmne  to  discuss  j  we  sug* 
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gest  them  as  iDdicating  the  grounds  on  which  we  think  that 
I  America  is  open  to  the  reproof,  that  she  over-estimates  her  fu- 
'  tare  prospects,  bright  and  even  dazzling  as  those  prospects  cer- 
tainly are. 

The  vanity  of  America  is  notorious ;  and  yet,  subject  to  one 
'  exception,  we  doubt  whether  it  much  influences  her  conduct  as 
a  nation.  She  is  so  much  accustomed  to  self-adulation,  that  she 
does  not  value  the  moderate  applause  which  is  to  be  obtained 
from  other  nations ;  and  she  has  so  perfect  a  reliance  on  her  own 
wisdom  and  virtue,  that  their  disapprobation  excites  her  pity  for 
their  ignorance.  Few  of  her  public  acts  can  be  .traced  to  her 
desire  to  obtain  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  or  to  avoid  their 
censure.  But  to  this  general  statement  there  is,  as  has  been 
remarked,  one  exception.  There  is  a  nation  by  whom  America  is 
anxious  to  be  esteemed — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  be  ad- 
mired and  feared — and  that  is  England.  She  takes  the  opinion 
of  England  from  sources  utterly  undeserving  of  credit.  She  reads 
what  is  read  by  none  of  the  well-instructed  classes  in  England — the 
trash  of  the  Ultra- Tory  newspapers ;  believes  that  a  hired  editor 
speaks  the  opinions  of  a  party  in  the  state  instead  of  those  of 
a  party  in  the  shareholders  of  a  Journal ;  and  then  fancies  that 
she  is  undervalued  in  England — that  we  do  not  appreciate  her 
power,  that  we  are  careless  of  her  friendship,  and  almost  indiffe- 
rent to  her  hostility.  And  she  thinks  that  by  assuming  a  bold, 
or  even  a  threatening  tone  towards  England,  she  will  obtain  our 
respect,  and  perhaps  alarm  our  prudence.  These  views  are 
wrong  from  beginning  to  end.  England  thinks  highly  of  Ame- 
rica. She  disapproves,  indeed,  of  many  of  her  institutions,  and 
so  do  the  roost  intelligent  portion  of  the  Americans.  A  highly- 
accomplished  candidate  for  the  Presidency  comes  forward  as  the 
proposer  of  wide  organic  changes.*  England  admires  her 
energy,  her  perseverance,  her  courage,  her  skill — in  short,  she 
admires  a  character  naturally,  we  may  say  necessarily,  in  many 
respects  resembling  her  own.  There  is  no  country  with  whom 
she  is  so  desirous  to  keep  on  good  terms,  and  certainly  none  with 
whom  she  would  so  much  dread  a  war.  And  with  ample  reason. 
No  two  countries  are  so  useful  to  one  another  in  peace,  or  could 
do  one  another  so  much  mischief  in  war ;  with  the  additional  mis- 
fortune, that  all  the  damage  the  one  inflicted  on  the  other  would 
recoil  on  herself.  On  the  other  hand,  England  is  naturally  in- 
tolerant of  all  faults  which  differ  from  her  own.  She  is  so  little 
accustomed  to  swagger  or  to  bully,  that  she  views  such  exhibi- 
tions from  others  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  disapprobation. 


P  See  General  Scott's  Address,  1841. 
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What  America  means  for  spirit,  England  sometimes  considers 
rudeness  or  rusticity.  When  America  thinks  that  she  must  be 
admired  for  the  courage  with  which  she  vindicates  her  rights, 
England  wonders  that  she  should  think  it  worth  her  while  to 
quarrel  about  trifles.  If  America  cared  less  about  the  opinion  of 
England,  or  did  not  look  for  it  in  the  columns  of  Newspapers,  or 
knew  better  how  our  respect  is  to  be  obtained — ^if  she  knew  that 
the  virtues  which  we  most  prize  are  equitv,  integrity,  and  mo. 
deration,  she  would  have  avoided  some  of  her  disputes  with  us, 
and  diminished  the  length  and  the  danger  of  some  others. 

Compared  with  most  other  nations,  America  is  not  ambitious* 
She  desires,  indeed,  to  increase  her  power,  but  rather  by  the  in- 
crease of  her  wealth  and  the  spread  of  her  population  over  the 
vast  wilderness  of  which  she  is  the  undisputed  owner,  than  by 
the  extension  of  her  influence  or  the  enlargement  of  her  territory. 
We  have  already  stated,  that  we  do  not  consider  as  parts  of  the 
public  conduct  of  a  nation  the  unauthorized  enterprises  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  community.     The  invasion  of  Texas,  the  attacks  on 
the  Canadian  frontier,   and,  generally  speaking,  the  encroach- 
ments from  Maine  on  the  disputed  territory,  were  acts  of  this 
kind.     They  were  private  speculations  for  the  purpose  of  indivi- 
dual gain.     That  they  were  not  more  effectually  repressed  by  I 
the  American  government  is  a  proof  of  its  weakness,  and  shows  I 
deep-seated  defects  in  her  institutions  ;  but  is  no  proof  of  ambi-  ' 
tion. 

In  fact,  if  America  were  as  ambitious  as  France,  she  would  by 
this  time,  unless  previously  dismembered  by  an  unsuccessful  war, 
have  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  western  hemisphere  to  direct 
dependence  on  her  power,  or  to  subservience  to  her  influence. 
What  resistance  could  Uraguay,  or  Colombia,  or  Buenos  Ayres, 
or  Peru,  or  Chili,  or  even  Mexico  or  Brazil,  have  opposed  to 
her  arms,  or,  if  she  preferred  that  weapon,  to  her  intrigues? 
How  easy,  again,  would  it  have  been  for  her,  if  she  had  so  thought 
fit,  to  mix  in  European  politics — to  require,  for  instance,  to  be 
heard  on  the  Eastern  Question,  and  to  urge  her  pretensions  by 
hinting  the  value  of  her  maritime  co-operation  ?  That  she  has 
resisted  these  temptations,  is  fortunate  for  her  immediate  happi- 
ness and  for  her  eventual  greatness.  It  has  enabled  her  to  em- 
ploy, as  the  elements  of  future  wealth  and  power,  resources  which 
other  nations  have  wasted  in  armaments  and  demonstrations. 
Yet  if  the  American  people  had  been  deeply  infected  by  the 
madness  of  ambition,  no  good  sense  on  the  part  of  their  rulers 
would  have  been  able  to  restrain  them. 

But  though  America  is  less  ambitious  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment tbw  most  other  great  nations^  she  is  much  more  so  than 
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in  her  peculiar  situation  is  wise.  In  reality^  all  such  ahibition 
on  her  part  is  folly.  Her  present  territory  is  too  large ;  the  dis- 
persion, not  the  coneentrati&n  of  her  population,  is  her  great 
obstacle  and  her  great  danger.  And  yet  it  was  with  difficulty, 
and  only  in  obedience  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  northern 
abolitionists,  that  she  abstained  from  adding  TexaiB  to  the  Union. 
By  a  mixtulre  of  violence,  intimidation,  and  bribery,  nhh  half 
purchased  and  half  extorted  Florida  from  Spain.  We  doubt 
whether^  if  Canada  were  to  offer  herself,  she  would  be  refused. 
We  doubt  whether,  if  Canada  were  to  throw  off  her  connexion 
Y^ith  England^  America  would  willingly  allow  her  to  exist  as  an 
independent  republic.  The  ambition  of  America,  though  not 
great  positively^  is,  relatively  to  her  real  interests,  excessive. 

The  public  conduct  of  America  is  little  influenced  by  fear^ 
perhaps  not  enough  to  give  her  prudence.  She  has  twice  main- 
tained a  war  against  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  At 
the  time  of  her  first  war,  her  population  and  her  wealth  were 
less  than  one -fifth  of  their  present  amount — at  the  time  of  her 
second  war,  they  were  less  than  one-^half ;  and  she  came  out 
of  the  first  war  with  triumph,  and  out  of  the  seccmd  without  defeat. 
It  is  natural  that  now,  with  her  resources  doubled,  she  should 
believe  herself  invincible.  She  does  not  recollect — few  nations 
do  recollect  such  lessons — that  in  both  these  wars  there  were 
periods  of  extreme  peril.  Nor  does  she  sufficiently  bear  in  mind 
that  her  increase  in  population,  while  it  has  increased  her  power, 
has  materially  increased  her  dangers.  The  vast  states  constitu- 
ting the  Union,  most  of  them  as  large,  and  many  of  them  as 
populous,  as  the  average  of  an  European  kingdom,  do  not  submit 
readily  to  the  central  authority,  even  in  peace.  From  year  to 
year  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west  ^re  becoming  more  dis- 
similar in  their  feelings,  in  their  occupations,  and  in  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  interests.  It  is  true  that  war  might  consoli- 
date them.  But  is  it  not  equally  true,  and  is  it  not  much  more  pro- 
bable, that  war  might  separate  them  ?  Again,  her  revenue  \9 
deficient.  The  last  act  of  Congress  was  an  expedient  which* 
seldom  succeeds  even  in  effecting  its  immediate  objects,  and 
which,  whether  it  so  succeed  or  not,  always  inflicts  great  an^ 
permanent  evils  on  the  commmiity  which  is  forced  to  adopt  it — a 
general  increase  of  import  duties.  Where  would  a  war  budget 
be  found  for  a  country  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  in  peace  ? 
In  fact,  America  has  nothing  to  gain  by  war,  and  every  thing  to 
lose.  Her  last  war  gave  her  as  much  glory  by  land  and  by  sea 
as  she  can  wish  for;  and  the  extension  of  her  territory  would,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  be  an  evil.  All  the  results  of  the 
most  mccessful  war  would  be  to  throw  hex  twenty-five  years^ 
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back.  But  the  effects  of  a  prolonged  and  cakmitous  contest  are 
not  to  be  told,  perhaps  not  all  to  be  foreseen.    '£TPH2EI  ta 

SAePA  TAN  EKEINH2  nPAFMATaN  ATT02  'O  nOABM02. 
The  south  would  lose  her  market,  the  north  her  commerce,  ihe 
currency  would  fall  to  assignats ;  neither  the  federal  union,  nor 
even  the  freedom  of  many  of  the  states,  would  be  secure.  All  this, 
of  course,  is  seen  on  that  side  of  the  water  even  more  clearly  than 
on  this.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  destinies  of  America 
were  ruled  by  the  same  classes  as  those  which  govern  in  Eng- 
land, her  prudence  would  be  equal  to  our  own.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  suffrage,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  real  government 
of  the  Union,  is  vested  in  classes  comparatively  uneducated ;  and 
likely,  on  every  occasion,  to  miscalculate  the  danger  of  a  strug* 
gle,  or  the  worth  of  a  dispute.  Party  spirit  and  raisrepresen-t 
tation,  acting  on  electors  ill  fitted  to  estimate  the  merits  of  inter-* 
national  questions,  might  return  a  House  of  Assembly  pledged 
to  measures  as  ruinous  to  themselves  as  to  their  neighbours. 

The  public  morality  of  America,  considering  how  low  is  the 
general  standard  of  public  morality,  deserves  comparative  praise. 
We  have  already  remarked  her  comparative  exemption  from  the 
great  cause  of  national  immorality — ambition.  She  is  wise 
enough  to  make  few  treaties,  and  honest  enough  to  keep  them. 
Perhaps  the  l^st  defensible  part  of  her  conduct  is  her  behaviour 
towards  Spain — a  country  which,  after  having  in  her  day  of 
power  systematically  disregarded  justice  and  even  mercy,  seems 
now  destined,  by  what  may  appear  to  be  a  just  retribution,  to 
suffer  wrongs  almost  equal  to  those  which  she  formerly  inflicted. 
The  occupation. of  Pensacola  and  St  Augustine,  its  avowal  by 
President  Monroe,  and  its  sanction  by  Congress,  are  precedents 
which  America  would  gladly  obliterate.  Her  great  moral  fault 
is  her  litigiousness.  She  is  always  ready  to  stand  on  her  ex-* 
treme  rights,  and  to  refuse  to  allow  a  legal  claim  to  be  equita^ 
bly  arranged.  We  shall  show,  in  a  future  portion  of  this  article, 
that  it  is  to  this  defect  in  the  American  public  character,  and  to 
a  defect  of  an  opposite  kind  in  our  own,  that  the  unhappy  dis^ 
putes  between  the  two  countries  are  principally  owing.  We  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  this  quality,  as  well  as  her  want  of  prudence, 
to  the  defect  in  her  institutions  which  we  have  already  pointed 
out— rthe  preponderating  influence  of  the  comparatively  unedu-* 
cated  portion  of  the  people.  The  great  cause  of  litigiousness  in 
an  inability  to  compare  the  certain  costs  of  the  contest  with  thd 
value  of  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  disputed  object.  In  pro- 
portion only  as  a  man  is  educated,  is  he  able  to  enter  into  this 
calculation,  and  willing  to  act  according  to  its  result.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  well  represented  his  shrewd  and  amiable,  but  unculti- 
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vated  Dandie  IHninont,  as  willing  to  peril  in  a  suit  for  a  few 
acres  of  barren  moor,  ten  times  or  twenty  times  their  valao. 
Precisely  similar  was  the  conduct  of  America  in  rejecting  the 
award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  Boundary  Question. 
She  could  not  pretend  that  there  was  any  loss  of  honour  in  eom« 
plying  with  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  which  she  had  joined  in 
selecting ;  and  every  intelligent  American  must  know,  that  the 
commercial  loss  occasioned  during  one  year  by  the  insecurity 
which  the  dispute  occasioned,  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  the  territory  which  she  claims,  and 
that  which  the  award  gave  to  her. 

America  has  little  sympathy.  To  use  the  words  of  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  statesmen, — ^  She  contemplates  the  wars  that 
^  drench  Europe  in  blood,  as  a  calm,  if  not  a  cold  and  indifferent 
*  spectator.'  *  She  pays,  of  course,  more  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  her  own  hemisphere ;  but  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  they  direct- 
ly affect  her  own  immediate  interest.  It  is  difficult  to  blame  or 
even  to  regret  the  indifference  of  America,  when  we  recollect 
what  have  been  the  effects  of  what  is  called  national  sympathy. 
When  a  nation  wishes  to  weaken  a  rival,  or  to  dismember  and 
seize  the  territory,  or  to  subjugate  the  councils,  of  a  neighbour, 
the  pretext  is  always  a  generous  sympathy  with  some  enemy  of 
the  rival,  or  with  some  party,  or  perhaps  some  province  or  de- 
pendency of  the  neighbour.  Sympathy  with  Menemet  AH  and 
Egypt  was  the  pretext  of  France  when  she  wished  to  partition 
Turkey ;  sympathy  with  Ferdinand  and  with  the  noble  Spanish 
nation,  a  prey  to  a  knot  of  conspirators,  was  her  pretext  for  de- 
stroying Spanish  liberty  in  1822.  It  was  out  of  sympathy  that 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  first  protected  one  portion  of  the 
Polish  nation  against  another,  and  then  appropriated  the  whole. 
Sympathy  sometimes  for  an  oppressed  people,  sometimes  for  an 
injured  ally,  sometimes  for  an  excluded  successor,  have  gradu- 
ally attracted  the  English  dominion  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
Tigris,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Thibet.  Perhaps  America 
may  be  too  apathetic.  It  seems  to  us  probable — though  from  our 
imperfect  knowledge  we  speak  with  great  diffidence — that  if  she 
had  interposed  her  advice  and  her  mediation,  she  might  have 
been  able  to  diminish  the  anarchy  and  war  which  have  laid  waste 
almost  every  state  between  her  frontier  and  Cape  Horn ;  and 
we  cannot  but  think,  that  if  she  had  felt  more  for  the  sufferingis 
of  Africa,  she  would  have  given  more  co-operation  to  our  efforts 

*  See  Mr  Clay  a  Speech  on  the  EmaDcipation  of  Soath  America* 
March  8*,  i8J8. 
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to  prevent  her  flag  from  covering  the  slaye-trade.  But  we  repeat 
that,  with  respect  to  a  passion  so  liable  to  excess,  we  ought  to 
deal  very  leniently  with  what  we  may  consider  a  deficiency. 

In  regard  to  the  angry  passions,  America  is  certainly  irri- 
table. She  is  apt  to  take  offence  where  no  insult  was  intended ; 
and  to  consider  herself  injured  when  the  treatment  which  she 
aoplies  to  third  parties  is  adopted  towards  herself.  It  is  possible 
tnat  this  sensitiveness  may  be  connected  with  her  national  growth, 
and  with  the  change  which  every  year  makes  in  her  relative  posi- 
tion. Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  the  period  at  which 
most  of  those  who  are  now  her  principal  statesmen  received  their 
political  education,  America  was  weak,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
much  weaker  than  she  really  was ;  and  she  was  treated  as  weak 
powers  always  have  been  treated,  and  always  will  be  treated,  un- 
til the  tone  of  public  morality  has  been  materially  improved.  In 
the  fierce  struggle  between  France  and  England,  her  rights  were 
disr^arded  by  both  parties.  Now  that  sl^  is  one  of  tne  great 
empires  of  the  world,  .with  only  one  civilized  nation  superior  to 
her  in  territory,  and  only  four  superior  to  her  in  population,  she 
ought  to  feel  how  improbable  it  is  that  any  other  power  will 
wantonly  offend  her.  ■  She  ought  to  exhibit,  and  we  trust  that 
she  will  exhibit,  the  magnanimous  candour  and  forbearance  of 
conscious  ^strength.  But  though  America  is  irritable,  she  does 
not  bear  malice — a  defeat  does  not  rankle  in  her  mind  as  a  sub- 
ject of  revenge  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century. 

The  last  nation  whose  character  we  have  to  consider,  is  Eng- 
land— using  the  word  England  as  a  concise  appellation  for  the 
nation  inhabiting  the  British  islands.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
perform  the  task  fairly,  though  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
prese'rving  real.inipartiality  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  danger, 
perhaps  we  might  say  the  certainty,  that  the  portrait,  if  it  be 
really  impartial,  will  be  unpopular. 

England  has  always  been  accused  of  pride.  That  she  estimates 
herself  very  highly  is  obvious ;  and  she  would  be  a  strange  ex- 
ception in  the  history  of  nations,  if  she  did  not  in  some  respects 
overrate  both  her  positive  and  her  relative  advantages.  She  is 
proud  of  her  power,  of  her  wealth,  of  her  glory  in  arms,  of  her 
institutions,  and  of  her  civilization.  In  the  two  first  points  we 
do  not  believe  that  she  is  guilty  of  exaggeration.  Indeed,  both 
her  power  and  her  wealth  are  generally  estimated  more  highly 
by  foreign  statesmen  than  by  her  own.  Her  military  and  naval 
triumphs  she  may  probably  overrate ;  but  not  dangerously  to 
herself  or  offensively  to  her  neighbours.  Nor  can  she  be  said  to 
be  too  proud  of  her  institutions,  when  we  see  that,  with  the 
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exception  of  monarchy,  there  is  not  One  in  which  large  portions  of 
the  community  do  not  demand  fundamental  changes.  Her  civi- 
lization she  doel^  over-estimate*  She  is  not  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  misery  and  degradation  of  numerous  classes  of  her  inhabi- 
tants«  She  is  only  beginning  to  find  how  far  she  is  behind-hand 
in  architecture!  in  painting,  in  sculpture ;  in  short,  in  almost  all 
the  fine  arts.  She  does  not  know  how  inferior  her  education  is 
to  that  of  many  parts  of  America  and  of  Continental  Europe^ 
She  does  not  see  now  much  they  have  advanced  while  she  has 
remained  stationary,  or  proceeded  more  slowly.  Still  less  does 
she  perceive  the  evil,  or  the  unchristian  spirit,  of  the  intolerance 
which  separates  her  numerous  religious  sects.  But  with  all  these 
errors— and  they  are  very  great— we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
she  approaches  more  nearly  to  correct  self-estimation  than  either 
of  the  two  nations  to  which  we  have  compared  her. 

Pride  has  generally  been  supposed  to  beinconsistent  with  vanity. 
It  is  certain  that  the  same  person  seldom  exhibits  both  on  the 
same  subject.  To  be  the  object  of  admiration  is  pleasing,  partly 
in  itself,  and  partly  as  an  evidence  of  the  possession  of  certain 
qualities;  and,  in  both  cases,  the  pleasure  depends  greatly 
on  our  estimate  of  the  admirer.  As  all  estimation  is  relative^ 
the  higher  we  place  ourselves  the  lower  we  must  place  all  others^ 
and  the  lower  must  be  our  value  for  their  opinion.  It  follows 
that  a  person  who  thinks  very  highly  of  himself  is  generally  cate» 
less  of  the  opinions  of  others ;  he  does  not  want  their  evidence, 
and  he  considers  them  as  his  inferiors.  England,  therefore,  be- 
lieving herself  to  be  clearly  the  first  nation  in  the  world,  is  natu- 
rally indifferent  to  the  testimony  of  others  to  a  truth  which  she 
holds  to  be  obvious. 

One  important  consequence  is,  that  the  foreign  affairs  of  Eng- 
land seldom  attract  the  attention  of  the  nation.  All  that  the 
people  require  from  the  minister  is,  that  he  keep  them  at  peace. 
He  need  not  fear  of  being  accused  at  home  of  wanting  spirit  or 
wanting  enterprize ;  they  do  not  require  him  to  feed  t£e  national 
vanity  by  restless  endeavours  to  extend  the  influence  and  exhibit 
the  superiority  of  the  country*  They  demand  no  premature  expo* 
sitions  of  the  progress  of  his  negotiations.  The  policy  of  £ng« 
land  is  thus  exempted  from  many  misdirecting  influences.  She 
is  not,  like  France,  always  acting  a  part.  There  is  no  danger  of 
her  wasting  millions,  merely  to  show  to  Europe  that  she  has 
millions  to  waste.  What  she  does,  she  does  because  she  thinks 
it  right  and  expedient ;  not  because  it  will  create  a  certain  im* 
pression  abroad,  or  even  at  home.  This  is  a  great  advantage. 
It  gives  to  the  policy  of  England  a  consistency  which  is  one  of 
its  most  remarkable,  and  one  of  its  most  useful  characteristics. 
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Bat,  like  moBt  adTanta^efl,  it  Has  Its  corresponding  ineomreni* 
enees. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Oermanic  and  Swiss  Diets,  and  the 
American  Congress,  which  possess  limited  powers,  and  a  mere 
local  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  court  to  which  independent  states 
can  ai^eait  Two  checks  only  exist  which  can  prevent  one  nation 
from  pursuing,  to  the  injury  of  the  rights  and  of  the  welfiEffe  of 
another^  the  course  which,  after  calculating  all  its  risks,  she  thinks 
it  would  be  for  her  own  interest  to  adopt.  These  are— her  respect 
for  public  opinion,  and  her  sense  of  justice.  It  is  obvious,  that 
in  ]nroportion  to  a  nation's  value  for  the  opinion  of  others,  will  be 
the  force  of  the  former  check.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  defective 
state  of  public  morality,  to  which  we  have  often  referred,  this 
check  is  always  weak,  and  often  inoperative.  It  is  even  true,  that 
where  the  -vanity  of  a  nation  is  thoroughly  ill-placed,  that  very 
vanity  may  misdirect  her  conduct.  She  may  covet  admiration 
for  her  spurit  or  her  power,  at  the  expense  of  her  virtue.  The 
feeling  of  France  is  an  example ;  but  this  is  an  extreme  case. 
Bad  as  nations  are,  diey  generally  desire  to  be  thought  generous, 
or  at  least  equitable.  Such  is  the  desire  of  England,  so  far  as 
she  ffeels  any  solicitude  as  to  her  character  abroad.  la  propor- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  slightness  of  that  solicitude,  is  the  slightness 
of  one  of  the  two  checks  to  her  misconduct* 

The  same  state  of  feeling  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  other 
check— her  sense  of  justice.  A  candid  man  engaged  in  a  dispute, 
though  he  may  feel  certain,  as  he  considers  eacn  Individual  point, 
that  be  is  right,  seldom  ventures  to  act  on  his  own  unaided  jud^-> 
ment.  He  is  aware  that  it  is  fallible,  that  it  must  be  biassed  by  his 
interests  and  his  prejudices,  and  that  it  is  improbable  that  he  has 
given  due  weight  to  all  the  reasoning  of  his  opnonent.  If  the 
matter  is  serious,  therefore,  he  asks  the  advice  of  nis  friends.  If  it 
be  Kkely  to  lead  to  a  lawsuit,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  war 
among  nations,  he  takes  the  opinion  of  counsel.  As  far  as  he  can, 
he  avoids  being  judge  in  his  own  cause.  A  man  who  neglects  these 
precautions  is  arrogant;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  arrogance 
does  not  imply  intentional  injustice.  Indeed,  an  arrogant  man 
generally  believes  himself  to  be  a  model  of  impartiality  and  for- 
bearance ;  and  the  more  firmly  he  believes  this,  the  more  proba- 
ble it  is  that  he  is  mistaken— the  more  sure  he  is  that  he  must 
always  be  right,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  will  frequently  be 
wrong.  Now,  a  nation  is  much  more  exposed  to  this  danger  than 
an  individual.  She  has  no  Mends  to  consult,  no  tribunal  to  resort 
to.  There  is  one  mode,  and  one  mode  onljr,  by  which  she  can 
correct  the  necessary  partiality  of  her  own  views  of  her  own  con- 
duct; and  that  is,  by  ascertaining  the  impression  which  it  pro- 
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duces  on  third  parties.  If  she  neglect  this  corrective,  and  if  her 
force  should  be  such  as  generally  to  enable  her  to  carry  her 
designs  into  execution,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  her  pride  should 
not  sometimes  degenerate  into  arrogance,  and  her  arrogance  impel 
her  to  injustice. 

From  these  accusations  we  cannot  declare  England  free. 
Those  who  examine  her  conduct  and  her  correspondence  during 
the  last  fifky  years,  will  find  cases  in  which  she  has  assumed  a 
tone  which  she  would  not  have  endured  if  used  towards  herself; 
cases  in  which  she  has  stretched,  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  letter  of  that  harsh  law,  and  far  beyond  its 
spirit;  cases  in  which  she  has  disregarded  the  letter  of  inter" 
national  law,  where  it  interferes  with  what  she  deems,  very  justly, 
a  great  and  laudable  object  of  her  own ;  and  cases  where  she  has 
set  at  diBfiahce  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  law,  because 
it  suited  her  own  convenience,  to  do  so. .  The  more  serious  part 
of  this  charge  will  be  considered  when  we  treat  of  her  character 
as  a  belligerent;  but  her  endeavours  to  suppress  the  African 
slave-trade,  afford  a  useful  illustration  of  the  degree  to  which  she 
has  sometimes  allowed  the  end  to  justify  the  means. 

During  the  eight  years  which  elapsed  between  the  prohibition 
of  that  trade  by  England  and  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
general  peace,  and  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  that  period,  its 
suppression  was  easy.  England  was  entitled  as  a  belligerent  to 
visit  and  search  the  vessels  of  every  country ;  and  in  fact  scarcely 
a  flag  ever  appeared  in  the  African  seas  unless  it  were  Eoglish^  or 
flying  by  the  permission  of  England.  But  it  was  believed,  and 
subsequent  events  have  fully  justified  the  belief,  that  the  feelings 
of  England  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade  would  meet  with  weak 
sympathy  in  the  rest  of  Europe;  that  as  soon  as  peace  rendered 
the  ocean  again  the  common  property  of  all  mankind,  it  would 
again  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  that  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  secession  of  England  and  America  from 
the  trade  would  be  instantly  filled*  up,  and  much  more  than  filled 
up.  To  prevent  this,  England  inserted  in  her  first  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  a  treaty,  signed  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  entry  of 
the  Allies  into  Paris,  an  eng^ement  on  the  part  of  France  to 
endeavour. to  induce  all  other  Christian  powers  to  discontinue  the 
trade,  and  a  positive  promise  that  France  herself  would  terminate 
it  within  five  years.  She  obtained  from  America  an  agreement 
to  use  her  best  endeavours  to  procure  its  general  abolition.  She 
obtained  from  the  powers  constituting  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  a 
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her  defiDitive  treaty  mth  France,  that  of  Nov.  1815,  contained 
a  recital  that  each  of  the  contracting  powers  had,  in  their  respec- 
tive dominions,  prohibited,  without  restriction,  their  colonies  and 
subjects  from  taking  any  part  whatever  in  the  traffic.  These 
were  vague  stipulations,  and  the  proposal  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, that  they  should  be  enforced  by  a  maritime  police,  autho- 
rized to  ascertain  acts  of  slave-trading  by  visitation  and  search,  was 
rejected.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  England  and  the  Nether- 
hmds,  few  of  the  European  nations  possessing  colonies  appear  to 
have  been  in  earnest.  Thev  were  ready  to  denounce  the  trade 
as  inhuman ;  but  they  would  take  no  active  measures  to  suppress 
it,  or  even  give  any  cordial  support  to  such  measures  when  taken 
by  England.  The  recital  in  the  French  treaty  was  a  positive 
falsehood.  France  had  not,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  prohibited  her 
subjects  from  taking  part  in  the  traffic.  She  did  not  legislate  on 
the  subject  until  the  year  1817,  and  even  then  the  prohibition 
was  partial.  It  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
French  colonies,  but  left  her  subjects  at  liberty  to  prosecute  the 
carrier  slave-trade  to  any  extent  which  they  might  think  proper. 
England,  in  the  mean  time,  acted  as  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
proposal,  instead  of  having  been  decidedly  rejected,  had  been  con- 
ceded* She  authorized  her  cruisers  to  seize  all  vessels  prosecuting 
the  African  slave  trade.*  In  obedience  to  these  instructions,  a 
British  cruiser,  on  the  11th  of  March  1816,  attempted  to  visit  a 
French  vessel  apparently  eng;aged  in  the  slave-trade,  was  re- 
sisted, attacked  her,  captured  her  after  an  action  in  which  twenty 
men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the  British  side  alone,  sent  her 
into  Sierra  Leone,  and  obtained  her  condemnation  in  the  pro- 
vincial Court  of  Admiralty.  The  French  owners  appealed  to  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  then  presided  over  by  Sir  William 
Scott.  We  extract  a  portion  of  the  reasoning  on  which  he  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  Inferior  Court,  and  decreed  restitution  of  the 
ship: — <  It  is  sidd  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  enforce  its  own 
^  laws,  and  so  it  has,  so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
'  of  others :  it  has  no  right  to  visit  or  search  the  apparent  ves- 
^  sels  of  other  countries  on  the  high  seas,  in  order  to  institute  an 
'  enquiry  whether  they  are  not  in  truth  British  vessels  violating 
*  British  laws.  No  such  right  has  ever  been  claimed,  nor  can  it 
^  be  exercised  without  oppressing  and  harassing  the  lawful  navi- 


*  See  the  instmctions  given  to  the  British  cruiser  Caroline,  dated 
the  28th  January  1816.  Pablished  in  the  Appendix  to  the  case  of  the 
j^{itf.-^2.  Dodson's  Admiralty  Reports. 
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<  gation  of  other  countries ;  for  the  right  of  search,  when  it 
'  exists,  is  universal,  and  will  extend  to  the  vessels  of  other 

*  countries,  whether  employed  in  slave-trading  or  in  any  other 

*  act.     It  is  no  objection  to  say  that  British  ships  may   thus 

*  elude  the  obligations  of  British  law.      If  even  the  question 

*  were  reduced  to  this,  that  all  British  ships  should  fraudulently 

<  escape,  or  all  foreign  ships  be  injuriously  harassed,  Great 
^  Britain  could  not  claim  to  embrace  the  latter  alternative — You 
^  have  no  right  to  prevent  a  suspected  injustice  to  another,  by 

<  committing  an  actual  injustice  of  your  own.  It  is  said,  if  th& 
^  be  not  permitted,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  suppress 
^  the  traffic.     It  will  be  so ;  but  the  difficulty  of  the  attainment 

*  will  not  legalize  measures  otherwise  illegal.  To  press  forward 
'  to  a  great  principle  by  breaking  through  every  other  great 

<  principle  that  stands  in  the  way — ^to  force  the  liberation 
'  of  Africa  by  trampling  on  the  independence  of  Europe ;  in 

<  short,  to  procure  an  eminent  good  by  means  that  are  unlawful, 
'  is  as  little  consonant  to  private  morality  as  to  public  justice. 
^  A  nation  is  not  justified  in  assuming  rights  that  do  not  belong 

*  to  her,  merely  because  she  means  to  apply  them  to  a  laudable 
^  purpose ;  nor  in  setting  up  a  moral  crusaae  of  converting  other 

*  nations  by  acts  of  unlawful  force/* 

The  arguments  of  Sir  William  Scott  proved  that  England  was 
required,  by  expediency,  and  even  by  justice,  either  to  abandon 
her  attempts  to  suppress  the  foreign  slave-trade,  or  to  obtain  the 
acquiescence  of  foreign  nations  in  lier  treatment  of  their  subjects. 
A  few  months  after,  in  1817,  she  purchased  from  Spain,  at  the 
price  of  L.400,000,  a  treaty  by  which  a  right  of  visitation  and 
search  was  given  to  the  government  vessels  of  each  country,  to 
be  exercised  in   the   merchant   vessels   of  the    other,   <  when 

<  suspected,  upon  reasonable  grounds,  of  having  slaves  on  board, 
^  acquired  by  an  illicit  traffic'  Earnest  endeavours  were  made 
to  obtain  a  similar  concession,  if  concession  it  could  be  called, 
from  France.  But  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  the  pro- 
posal at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  the  answer  of  France  wns  more 
than  a  mere  negative.  She  not  merely  rejected  the  proposal, 
but  added,  that  <  if  ever  it  should  be  adopted,  it  would  have  the 

<  most  disastrous  consequences :  the  national  character  of  the 

<  two  people,  French  and  English,  forbids  it.'  In  the  mean 
time  the  French  slave-trade  was  flourishing.  It  was  weakly 
repressed  by  the  government ;  and,  we  regret  to  add,  that  it  was 


The  Louis.^2.  Dodson,  810. 
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viewed  by  the  people  with  little  disappiobalion*  It  appeared  to 
tliem  a  means  of  acquiring  andimproriiiff  the  great  objeote  pro- 
posed to  their  ambition  by  Napoleon— -ships,  colonies,  and  com- 
merce* They  belieyed  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  foundations  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  England^  and  ascribed  her  efforts 
for  its  suppression  to  her  national  jealousy.  The  English  crui« 
sersy  sometimes  from  mistake,  and  sometimes  from  an  indignation 
with  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  sympathizing,  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  interrupt  it  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  was  that  of  three  French  vessels,  the  Vigikmtey  the 
Betsey^  and  the  Ursuk^  which  were  discovered  in  the  river 
Bonny  laden  with  more  than  nine  hundred  slaves,  attacked  by 
the  boats  of  an  English  squadron,  captured  after  a  severe  action, 
the  slaves  liberated,  and  the  ships  carried  as  prizes  into  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth. 

The  Revolution  of  1830,  however,  produced  one  of  those 
periods  of  excitement  during  which  France  desires  to  be  admired 
for  something  better  than  power  and  military  glory.  She  was 
anxious  for  the  approbation  and  for  the  suppcMrt  of  England,  and 
the  result  was  the  Convention  of  1831,  giving  a  mutual  right  of 
visitation  and  search*  From  that  time  the  flag  of  France  has 
disappeared  from  the  slave-trade;  and  the  change  has  been 
effected  without  any  of  the  disastrous  consequences  predicted  by 
the  Government  of  the  Restoration.  Scarcely  a  complaint  has 
been  made  by  any  merchant  belonging  to  either  nation  of  any 
improper  proceeding  under  the  treaty. 

At  length  Portugal  was  the  only  European  state  with  which 
no  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been  made.  In  1815,  she  had 
undertaken  immediately  to  confine  the  slave*trade  to  the  supply 
of  slaves  to  her  own  possessions  in  the  Brazils,  and  eventually 
to  abolish  it  entirely ;  and  she  agreed  to  permit  a  right  of  visi- 
tation and  search  north  of  the  Line.  For  this  treaty  England 
paid  to  her  L*6O0,OOO.  Tbe  Brazils  separated  from  her,  and 
prohibited  the  trade.  We  required  Portugal  to  fulfil  the  treaty, 
to  prohibit  her  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  slave-trade, 
and  to  make  tbe  prohibition  effectual  by  conceding  to  us  a  more 
extended  right  to  visit  and  search  slave-trading  vessels  bearing 
her  flag,  and  to  send  them  to  an  admiralty  court,  constituted  of 
Portuguese  and  English  judges,  for  adjudication.  She  refused ; 
and  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  trade  was  carried  on 
to  an  enormous  extent,  both  by  Portuguese  vessels  and  by  ves- 
sels assuming  her  flag. 

The  determined  refusal  of  Portugal  to  fulfil  her  engagement 
was  a  lawful  cause  of  war,  since,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
war  is  the  only  sanction  by  which  nations  having  no  common 
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superior  can  compel  adherence  to  treaties.  Instead,  however,  of 
proceeding  to  this  extremity,  England  pursued  a  course  harsher 
than  even  war  in  appearance,  principally  from  its  unusualness; 
but  which  had  the  effect  of  producing  all  the  result  that  war 
could  have  effected,  and  of  effecting  it  without  the!  previous  suffer* 
ing.  The  2d  and  3d  Victoria,  cap.  78,  was  passed,  which,  after 
reciting  that  her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  issue  orders  to  her 
cruisers  to, capture  Portuguese  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave-trade, 
enacts,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  detain,  seize,  and  capture  every 
such  vessel,  and  to  bring  the  same  for  adjudication  into  any 
British  court  of  admiralty,  as  if  the  vessel  were  British;  and  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  British  admiralty  court  to  condemn 
such  vessel :  That  every  such  vessel  shall  bie  liable  to  seizure, 
detention,  and  condemnation,  if  there  be  found  in  her  equipment 
more  water  casks,  mess-tubs,  matting,  or  provisions  than  might 
probably  be  wanted  for  the  use  of  her  crew ;  or  certain  other  articles 
— such  as  shackles,  handcuffs,  or  planks  for  a  slave  deck,  which 
are  used  only  in  slave-trading:  And  lastly,  that  such  vessel 
shall  be  taken  into  her  Majesty's  service,  or  broken  up. 

In  the  mean  time,  England  had  made  treaties  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade,  giving  mutual  right  of  visitation  and 
search  with  all  the  states  of  the  western  hemisphere  except  the 
United  States;  or,  as  we  have  usually  termed  that  government 
in  this  article,  America. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  all  questions  connected 
with  the  right  of  visitation  and  search,  or  with  slavery,  are  sore 
subjects  in  America.  The  Northern  States,  forming  the  sea- 
faring portion  of  the  Union,  suffered  so  severely  from  the  con- 
duct of  both  the  belligerents  during  the  war,  that  they  associate 
with  the  idea  of  a  right  of  search,  that  of  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and  they  have  professed  doctrines  relating  to  it  which  are 
repudiated  by  England,  and  are  not  those  of  the  existing  law  of 
nations,  but  which  they  do  not  wish  either  to  retract  or  to  press. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  States,  though  caring  less 
about  maritime  law,  are  anxious  to  stifle  every  discussion  Imving 
a  reference,  however  remote,  to  slavery.  They  know  that  the 
Northern  States  are  opposed  to  that  institution  on  political,  on 
moral,  and  on  religious  grounds,  and  that  they  urge  their  oppo- 
sition with  the  uncompromising,  we  had  almost  said,  the  unscru- 
pulous vehemence,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  religious  question. 
.  Yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  believe  slavery  to  be  essential 
to  their  existence.  They  believe  that  its  abolition  would  devote 
the  Whites  to  massacre,  and  even  the  Blacks  to  destruction,  by 
civil  war,  intemperance,  and  famine.  Knowing  that  discussion 
with  their  northern  brethren  only  widens  the  breach  and  exa&pe- 
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rates  the  disputants,  they  strive  to  keep  the  whole  subject  of 
slavery,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it,  out  of  sight ;  and, 
though  they  are  opposed  to  the  African  slave-trade,  Uieir  sense 
of  its  enormity  is  weakened  by  their '  familiarity  with  their  own 
internal  slave-trade  between  state  and  state,  and  by  their  recol- 
lection of  the  period  when  they  or  their  fathers  were  dealers  in 
imported  negroes.  • 

When  we  add  to  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  this  state  of 
feeUng,  the  litigious,  irritable,  and  suspicious  character  of  Ame- 
rica, we  cannot  wonder  at  Uie  ill  success  of  our  attempts  to 
obtain  her  fall  co-operation  in  the  suppression  of  the  trade. 
At  first,  indeed,  the  business  appeared  to  be  easy.     It  was  not 
necessary,  as  it  has  been  in  France,    to   educate  the  public 
mind,  and  to  convince  the  people  that  an  immoral  trade  ought 
to  be  abandoned,  even  if  it  were  a  profitable  one.     We  had  not 
to  complain  of  the  inefficacy  of  her  laws,  or  the  corruption  or 
unwillingness  of  her  tribunals.     America  preceded  us  in  the  abo- 
lition of  the  trade,  and  enforced  that  abolition  in  her  own  courts 
as  honestly  as  we  did.     In  the  addresses  presented  to  the  Crown 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1821,  earnestly  entreating  his 
Majesty  to  renew  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  France, 
the  conduct  of  America  is  referred  to  as  a  model  to  ourselves,  and 
as  a  ground  for  exulting  in  our  common  origin.     But  as  we  sra- 
dually  deprived  the  slave-traders  of  the  use  of  other  flags,  they 
endeavoured  to  usurp  that  of  America.     America  did  not  think 
fit  to  incur  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  maritime  police  for  their 
detection.     We  had  the  police,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
employ  it.     And  then  began  the  discussions  as  to  visitation  and 
search,  which  still  remain  unconcluded.     In  1821,  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  reported,  that  a  mutual  right  of 
search,  was  indispensable  to  the  abolition  of  the  trade.     But  the 
President,  Mr  Monroe,  refused  to  admit  any  negotiation  on  the 
subject.     In  1822,  a  committee  of  the  Senate  concurred  in  the 
opinion  which  had  been  expressed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  earnestly  recommended  its  being  acted  upon.    '  Not 


bdligerents,  and  the  mutual,  restricted,  and  peaceful  concession 
^  by  treaty  suggested  by  your  committee,  and  which  is  demand- 
<  ea  in  the  name  of  suffering  humanity.'  The  President 
either  doubted  the  intelligence  attributed  by  the  Committee 
to  his  countrymen,  or  wanted  that  intelligence  himself;  for  he 
continued  his  opposition  to  the  opinion  and  recommiendation 
of  both  branches  of  the  Le^slature.     In  1824,  however,  his 
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scruples  liad  been  overcome,  A  treaty  giving  to  the  armed  ves* 
sels  of  each  country  a  right  to  board  and  examine  vessels  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  other,  on  suspicion  of  their  being  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade,  and  to  send  them,  if  the  suspicion  appeared  to  be 
well  founded,  to  their  native  tribunals  for  adjudication,  was  sign- 
ed by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  and  America.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  Senate  had  changed  its  mind,  or,  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  American  politics,  thought  it  convenient  to  differ 
from  the  executive.  It  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  And  thus 
the  matter  stands.  Each  branch  of  the  Legislature  has  separately 
accepted  the  measure,  but  only  when  it  was  refused  by  llie  other. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  cruisers  appear  to  have  acted 
pretty  much  as  they  would  have  done,  if  the  right  of  visitation 
and  search,  instead  of  having  been  refused,  had  been  conceded. 
They  felt  that,  if  a  vessel  by  merely  hoisting  American  colours 
protected  herelf  from  enquiry,  no  slaver  would  sail  without  a 
stock  of  such  flags,  and  all  the  declarations  and  laws  of  Europe 
and  America  against  slave-trading  would  become  waste  paper. 
When  a  vessel  under  suspicious  circumstances  displayed  the 
American  flag,  they  visited  her  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  she  were  entitled  to  bear  it.  If  she  proved  to  be  a  slave- 
trader,  and  could  show  no  plausible  claim  to  be  considered  an 
American,  they  dealt  with  her  according  to  her  real  character. 
But  if  there  were  any  grounds  for  believing  her  to  be  American, 
they  sometimes  dismissed  her,  and  sometimes  carried  her  across 
the  Atlantic,  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  American  courts. 

The  conduct  of  the  Amei;ican  government  was  marked  by  the 
indecision  and  inconsistency  which  belongs  to  aU  men  who  have 
assumed  a  principle  which  they  are  ashamed  to  abandon,  and  yet 
are  ashamed  to  push  to  its  legitimate  consequences.  Whenever 
a  lawful  American  trader  was  visited  and  searched  by  a  British 
cruiser,  they  complained  that  their  flag  had  been  violated.  They 
announced  ^  their  determination,  that  the  flag  of  the  Unit^ 
'  States  should  be  the  safeguard  of  all  those  who  sail  under  it.* 
<  That  they  would  never  consent  to  their  vessels  being  boarded 
^  or  searched,  however  qualified  or  restricted  the  right  might  be, 
^  or  under  whatever  pretence  done;t  especially  as  the  United 
^  States  have  not  the  means  of,  carrying  out  a  maritime  police 
^  and  mrvdUance ;* X  ^^d  that  these  continued  violations  of  the 


*  See  Mr  Stevenson's  Letter,  February  5,  1840,  Class  8,  Farther 
Series,  p.  40. 

t  Mr  Stevenson's  Letter  of  the  17th  Fehmary  ^840,  ibid.  p.  44. 
X  Mr  Stevenson's  Letter  of  the  18th  November  1840,  Class  D,  p.  93 
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<  flag  of  the  United  States,  under  whatever  colour  or  pretence, 
*  cannot  be  longer  {)ennitted/*  In  this  view  of  the  case,  the 
offence  against  America  was  the  boarding  a  vessel  which  thought 
fit  to  display  her  flag ;  and  that  offence  was  complete,  that  flag 
was  violated,  whether  the  vessel  bearing  American  colours  were 
or  were  not  a  slave-trader,  or  were  or  were  not  an  American. 
America,  however,  never  whispered  a  complaint  against  our  cap- 
turing Spanish  or  French  vessels,  though  sailing  under  American 
colours.  She  made  no  complaint,  indeed,  of  our  having  captured 
and  sent  into  her  ports  American  vessels,  or  vessels  supposed  to 
be  American,  when  found  actually  engaged  in  slave-trading.  In- 
stead of  dqing  so,  she  requested  the  captors  to  remain  at  New 
York  in  order  to  give  evidence.  Her  naval  officers  even  entered 
into  agreements  with  ours  as  to  the  mode  in  which  our  cruisers 
should  deal  with  vessels  bearing  her  flag;.  We  subjoin  a  conven- 
tion for  that  purpose,  which  may  now  be  in  force  in  the  African 
seas: — 

*  Commander  William  Tucker,  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  sloop 
**  Wolyerine/'  and  senior  officer  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Lieutenant  John 
S.  Paine,  commanding  the  United  States'  schooner  "  Grampus,'*  in  order 
to  carry  into  execution  as  far  as  possible  the  orders  and  yiews  of  their 
respective  governments  respecting  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
hertiby  request  each  other,  and  agree  to  detain  cHl  veseds  under  Ame^ 
rican  coUmrs,  found  to  he  fully  equipped  for,  and  engaged  in,  the  slave" 
trade;  that,  if  found  to  he  American  property,  they  shall  be  handed  over 
to  the  United  States'  schooner  <<  Grampus,"  or  any  other  American 
cruiser ;  and  if  found  to  be  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Brazilian,  or  English 
property,  to  any  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  cruisers  employed  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  so  far  as  their 
respective  treaties  and  laws  will  permit. 

<  Signed  and  exchanged  at  Sierra  Leone,  this  1 1th  day  of  March  1840. 

(Signed)        «  William  Tucker, 
«  Commander  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  "  Wolverine/* 
uid  Senior  Officer  west  coast  of  Africa. 

(Signed)        *  John  S.  Paine,  Lieutenant, 
<  Comnaanding  the  United  States' schooner  "  Grampus."  'f 

In  this  uosatisfaetory,  we  may  say  absurd  state,  the  question 
rests.  In  practice  Ameriea  allows  that  we  may  visit  and  search 
vessels  bluing  her  flag;  but  in  theory  she  forbids  it     When,  in 


*  Ml  Stevenson's  Lejtter  of  the  Idth  November  1840,  Class  D,  p.  95. 
t  Slave-Trade  Correspondence,  1640,  Qks%  D.  p.  76. 
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compliance  with  the  practice,  wc  search  and  detect  a  slaver  bear- 
ing her  flagy  she  makes  no  remonstrance ;  but  if  the  vessel 
searched  turn  out  to  be  a  &ir  trader — a  fact  which  nothing  but 
the  search  itself  can  ascertain — she  complains  of  that  search  as  a 
national  offence.  And  thus,  between  the  refusal  of  America  to 
adopt  principles  of  equity,  and  that  of  England  to  abide  by  those 
of  law,  the  embers  of  a  national  quarrel  have  been  lighted,  which 
it  will  require  all  the  wisdom  and  temper  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Ashburton,  Mr  Webster,  and  Mr  Eyerett,  to  extinguish. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  human  suffering  that  would  ensue,  the 
easiest  mode  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  for  us  to  admit 
the  force  of  her  arguments,  and  to  direct  our  cruisers  to  abstain  from 
violating  the  American  flag — that  is,  to  abstain  from  visiting  any 
vessel  that  should  display  it.  Of  course,  it  would  be  immediately 
hoisted  by  every  vessel — French,  English,  Spanish,  or  Portu- 
guese— that  thought  fit  to  engage  in  this  most  lucrative  of  traffics. 
America  admits  that  ^  she  has  not  tiie  means  of  carrying  out  a 
*  maritime  police  and  surveillance.'  The  African  seas  would 
swarm  with  slavers ;  every  one  bearing  the  American  flag,  and 
every  one  assured  by  that  flag  of  impunity.  The  execration  of 
mankind,  and,  not  least,  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
would  show  to  the  American  government  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning a  position,  in  which  her  only  companion,  out  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  is  Portugal. 

As  a  really  practicable  solution,  we  venture  to  suggest  that 
England  should  direct  her  cruisers  to  visit  no  vessel  showing 
the  American  flag,  unless  convinced  that  she  assumes  it  fraudu- 
lently ;  and  that  America  should  accept,  as  a  sufficient  excuse 
where  an  American  vessel  has  been  visited,  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  visiting-officer,  that  he  visited  her  in  the  belief  that 
she  was  not  American.  However  sensitive  American  honour 
may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  wounded  by  an  involuntary  mistake. 

One  consequence  would  be,  that  America  would  be  obliged  to 
increase  the  force  which  she  maintains  in  the  African  seas.  It  is 
now  so  trifling — consisting,  we  believe,  of  a  single  schooner — that 
it  is  utterly  inadequate  to  carrying  her  own  laws  against  her  own 
subjects  into  execution;  and  while  the  American  minister  in 
London  was  declaring,  that  under  no  pretext  whatsoever  should 
an  American  vessel  be  searched  or  even  visited,  the  American 
commander  at  Sierra  Leone  was  requesting  the  British  commander 
to  detain  all  vessels  under  the  American  flag  equipped  for  the 
slave-trade  I 

And  we  trust  that  a  further  and  far  more  beneficial  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  she  would  join  with  England  in  a  really 
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earnest  endeavour  to  destroy  the  slave  markets  of.  Brazil,  Cuba^ 
and  Porto- Rico«  We  agree  with  Mr  Forsyth  and  Sir  FoweU 
Buxton  in  believing,  that  while  those  markets  exist  little  good  is 
effected  by  capturing  slavers  on  the  African  coast.  The  inluenoe 
of  America  in  those  countries  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation* 
That  it  has  not  been  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
slave-trade  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  stain  on  the  Ame- 
rican character^ 

If  the  conduct  of  Portugal,  France,  America,  and  Eng- 
land, on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  were  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  an  impartial  spectator,  he  must  visit  that  of  Portu- 
gal with  unqualified  disapprobation.  He  would  probably  treat 
the  earlier  conduct  of  France  with  nearly  equal  censure^  and 
admit  her  behaviour  in  1831  to  be  an  imperfect  atonement.  He 
would  lament  that  America  should  have  allowed  her  party  squab- 
bles, her  jealousy,  and  her  litig^ousness,  to  destroy  her  sense  of 
humanity,  her  sympathy  for  Afirica,  and  her  respect  for  the 
example  and  for  the  public  opinion  of  Europe.  He  would  admire 
the  self-devotion  with  which  Enj^land  has  encountered  offence, 
misrepresentation,  expenditure  of  treasure  and  of  life,  and  even 
the.ehances  of  war,  m  the  hope  of  preventing  evils  with  which 
she  is  acquainted  only  bv  report,  and  of  civilizing,  or  at  least 
improving,  nations  of  which  she  scarcely  knows  the  names.  He 
might  doubt  whether  the  means  adopted  were  wise.  He  might 
know,  indeed,  that  their  failure  has  been  most  complete  and 
most  calamitous ;  but  he  could  not  denv  their  generosity.  We 
fear,  however,  that  he  must  admit  that  the  censure  passed  by  Sir 
William  Scott  on  her  conduct,  at  its  first  beginning,  has  been  in 
some  measure  deserved  during  its  subsequent  progress ;  and  that, 
in  her  eagerness  to  liberate  Africa,  she  has  not  always  respected 
the  independence  of  Europe. 

England  has  often  been  considered  ambitious.  We  admit  that 
in  India  she  has  been  so ;  and  we  believe  that  such  was  the  ine- 
vitable result  of  her  position.  A  civilized  and  powerful  govern- 
ment, surrounded  by  semi-barbarous  powers,  too  ignorant  to  be 
restrained  by  fear,  and  too  faithless  to  be  bound  by  treaty,  is 
always  forced  by  dieir  aggressions  to  resist,  to  subdue,  to  reduce 
to  vassalage,  and  finally  to  dismember  and  absorb  them.  But  we 
have  alres^y  expressed  our  intention  to  avoid  this  portion  of  the 
conduct  of  the  nations  whom  we  are  endeavouring  to  charac- 
terise; since,  in  their  treatment  of  barbarians,  all  nations  act 
pretty  nearly  alike.  Our  business  with  England  is  not  as  an 
Asiatic,  but  as  an  European  power ;  and  as  an  European  power 
we  believe  her  to  be  eminently  free  from  ambition.  She  feels, 
of  course,  the  wish  for  power  which  is  instinctive  in  every  human 
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bdng,  and  therefore  in  every  human  oommunlty ;  bot  she  desiMi 
it  only  as  a  consequence  of  her  prosperity.  She  knows  that  her 
prosperity  depends  on  the  extension  of  her  commerce,  not  of  her 
territory  or  dependencies.  She  knows,  by  bitter  experience,  that 
all  her  acquisitions  in  India,  in  America,  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
have  tended  only  to  render  her  poorer  and  more  vulnerable ;  that 
they  have  tended  to  increase  her  expenditure  and  to  diminish  her 
income — the  first,  by  the  enormous  advances  neeessary  for  their 
government  and  protection ;  the  second,  by  the  mischievous  pre- 
ferences given  by  her  to  their  productions.  She  knows  that 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies  alone  cost  her  three  millions  a-year 
in  establishments ;  and  more  than  three  times  that  amount,  when 
the  public  and  the  private  loss  is  added,  in  differential  duties. 
Consistently  with  this  view,  she  rejected  Sicily,  and  she  would 
now  reject  Syria*  For  more  than  a  century  she  had  the  power 
of  incorporating  Hanover;  but  she  always  cherished  the  hope  of 
throwing  it  off,  and  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  when  it 
came. 

The  diffe^ence  between  the  policy  of  England  and  France  is 
marked  by  their  respective  treatment  of  Algiers.  They  each  had 
ft  quarrel  with  Algiers :  they  each  subdued  it  with  the  ease  with 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts  of  wd,r,  a  civilieed  power 
subdues  a  barbarous  one ;  but  England  never  proposed  to  retain 
it.  An  English  minister  would  have  been  thought  mad  if  he  bad 
seriously  suggested  such  a  proceeding.  She  merely  required  the 
Dey  to  release  all  Christian  prisoners,  and  to  abstain  from  i^racj 
on  any  Christian  vessels ;  and  then  left  the  country  in  the  d^ree 
of  independence  in  which  she  found  it.  France  deposed  the  5ey, 
confiscated  his  treasures  towards  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  seized  his  territory,  in  violation  of  an  express  engagement 
with  England ;  and  now,  principally  because  sne  thinks  she  has 
been  dared  to  do  it,  is  striving  to  convert  it  into  a  province  of 
France. 

England  is  equally  free  from  the  other  form  of  ambition — 
anxiety  to  increase  and  extend  her  influence.  She  desires  no  im- 
perial or  royal  alliances.  She  does  not  harass  her  neighbours 
by  intrigues,  and  labour  to  keep  them  torn  by  factions  in  order 
tnat  they  may  be  weak,  and  weak  in  order  that  they  may  be  sub- 
servient. She  knows  that  her  own  wel&re  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  her  customers.  She  knows,  niat  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  and  the  population  of  a  country  is  its 
power  of  consuming  her  commodities,  and  of  furnishing  her  with 
equivalents.  She  knows  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  popufa- 
tion  is  best  promoted  by  liberal  institutions,  and  by  internal  and 
external  tranquillity ;  and  she  is  anxious,  therefore,  for  her  own 
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sake,  to  see  those  blefMBifi^  spread  over  the  whole  world.  The 
eztensioii  of  freedom  and  the  preservation  of  peace  are  the  sole 
objects  of  her  foreign  policy.  Her  motive  may  be  selfish ;  but  the 
result  is  as  beneficial  as  if  she  were  prompted  by  the  purest  cos* 
mopolitan  philanthropy. 

With  respect  to  fear,  England  approaches  the  mean  between 
timidity  and  rashness.     So  far  as  she  errs,  it  is  on  the  side  of 
rashness ;  and  her  rashness  often  arises  from  the  carelessness  as  to 
the  opinions  of  others^  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  one 
of  her  marked  characteristics.     She  sometimes  treats  other  na- 
tions in  a  mode  whicb,  if  she  had  taken  the  trouble  previously 
to  ascertain  their  feelings,  she  would  have  found  likely  to  be 
highly  offensive ;  and  she  still  more  frequently  neglects  to  ap- 
pease by  slight    concessions    an  angry  irrational  antagonist. 
She  feels  sut^  that  she  is  in  the  right,  and  rashly  assumes  that 
her  opponent  cannot  be  mad  enough  to  urge  an  absurd  com- 
plaint, or  an  absurd  pretension  to  extremities.    But  she  is  far  less 
rash  than  either  America  or  France.     For  this  there  are  several 
reasons.     Like  America,  she  has  nothing  to  gain  by  a  contest, 
and  every  thing  to  lose ;  she  wants  no  glory — she  would  reject 
any  increase  of  territory.    The  most  successful  war  would  merely 
leave  her  with  an  increased  debt,  an  increased  half-pay,  and 
a  diminished   commerce.      An   unsuccessful  war   might   lead 
her  to  national  bankruptcy  and  revolution.     She  is  aware  that 
her  power  renders  her  an  object  of  universal  jealousy.     Prom 
the  nature  of  that  power,  and  from  the  element  on  which  it  is 
most  displayed,  it  is  kept  constantly  before  the  eyes,  not  only  of 
her  neighbours,  but  of  all  mankind.     The  power  of  Russia  and 
of  France — the  two  nations  that  most  nearly  rival  her,  is  known 
principally  by  report.     Their  vast  armies  lie  concealed  within 
their  own  frontiers,  and  must  be  visited  before  their  force  can  be 
ascertained.     The  power  of  England  is  seen  on  every  sea — her 
vessels  of  war  show  themselves  in  every  port.     Again,  France 
and  Russia  are  immediately  formidable  only  to  the  countries  which 
adjoin  them.      The  frontier  of  England  adjoins  that  of  every 
nation  that  possesses  a  sea-coast  and  a  ship ;  her  blows  are  felt  in 
the  first  week  of  hostilities.     A  power  so  widely  diffused,  and 
capable  of  such  instantaneous  exertion,  is  necessarily  an  object 
of  dread ;  and  we  doubt  whether  there  is  a  nation  in  Europe — 
even  among  those  which  profit  most  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
employed — ^that  would  not  rejoice  to  see  it  diminished ;  and,  if 
a  war  gave  them  an  opportunity,  would  not  join  to  reduce  it. 
Another  circumstance,  which  would  materially  increase  the  dan- 
ger of  England  in  war,  is  the  doctrine  which  she  has  maintained 
as  to  the  rights  of  Belligerents  against  Neutrals.   The  right  which 
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she  has  been  accustomed  to  claim,  of  seizing  an  enemy's  property 
in  a  friend's  vessel,  has  indeed  been  assumed  by  every  nation  when 
it  believed  that  it  could  gain  by  so  doin|^-  It  is  admitted  by  every 
modern  jurist  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  so  far  as  nations 
can  be  said  to  have  a  law ;  but  it  is  one  which  no  philosopher  can 
approve,  and  no  neutral  can  willingly  submit  to.  A  war. would 
force  England  to  relinquish  or  to  .enforce  it.  To  give.it  up  at 
such  a  period,  would  be  a  loss  and  a  degradation  ;  to  enforce  it, 
might  tnrow  all  the  maritime  powers  on  the  side  of  her  enemy. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  England  is  pru- 
dent ;  but  if  it  be  difficult  to  get  her  into  a  war,  it  is  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  her  out  of  one.  When  once  she  is  engaged,  nothing 
but  success  or  absolute  inability  to  continue  the  strife  will  in- 
duce her  to  relinquish  it.  Neitner  England  nor  her  enemy  can 
hope  that  the  contest  will  be  short,  unless  it  end,  like  the 
Syrian  matter,  by  her  immediate  triumph.  No  early  defeats,  no 
failures,  will  break  her  spirit,  unless  the^  should  be. such  as 
actually  to  destroy  her  strength.  She  will  continue  .the  fight 
with  dogged  determination,  gradually  accommodating' her  habits 
to  it,  and  throwing  always  as  much  as  possible  of  the  burden  on 
posterity,  until  the  chances  turn  in  her  favour,  or  pure  exhaustion 
forces  her  to  yield.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  last  two  great 
wars  in  which  she  has  been  engaged — the  first  American  war, 
and  the  Revolutionary  war.  She  continued  the  former  for  years 
after  all  probability  of  success  was  at  an  end,  merely  because  she 
could  not  bear  to  acknowledge  herself  beaten.  The  latter  she 
fought  on  from  1793  to  1812,  (for  what  was  called  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was  a  mere  armed  truce,)— while  ally  after  ally  y^as  con- 
quered or  had  deserted  her,  while  every  year  seemed  only  to  in- 
crease her  own  debt  and  the  power  of  her  enemy,— in  the  firm 
expectation,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  what  ground,  'unless 
it  were  the  perspnaPcharacter  of  Napoleon,  that  at.  length  the 
tide  would  turn ;  and  turn  at  length  it  did,  but  in  consequence  of 
events  which  she  certainly  had  no  right  to  anticipate.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  this  pertinacity  materially ;  increases/the.  dangers  and 
prolongs  the  evils  of  war,  both  to  England  and  to  her  enem^. 
The  statesman,  whether  English,  or  foreign,  who  eno^ages  her  in 
hostility  with  a  first-rate  power — and  no  other  would  venture  to 
cope  with  her — opens  a  historical  period,  of  which  neither  the 
duration  nor  the  event  can  be  predicted. 

The  angry  feelings  of  England  are  not  so  easily  roused  as 
those  of  America  or  France.  She  has  not  the  touchiness  of  the 
one,  or  the  irritable  suspiciousness  of  the  other ;  but  her  merits 
in  these  respects  are  comparative,  not  positive.  Indeed,  such  are 
the  defects  of  every  national  character,  that  a  critic  has  little  to 
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do  except  to  apportion  blame  in  different  degrees.  The  pride  of 
England,  and  tbe  tendency  which  we  have  already  remarked  to 
reJy  on  her  own  view  of  every  case,  without  enlightening  herself 
by  the  opinion  of  others,  often  persuade  her  that  she  is  insulted 
or  injured,  when  an  impartial  bystander  can  see  little  ground  for 
her  complaint.  The  late  case  of  Macleod  affords  an  example. 
If  America  had  attempted  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  Mac- 
leod, or  even  to  detain  him  after  the  termination  of  his  trial, 
whatever  the  verdict  were,  England  would  have  been  aggrieved, 
and  would  have  righted  herself,  whatever  the  risk  or  the  sacrifice. 
But  she  was  not  aggrieved  by  the  conduct  of  America  in  making 
the  matter  the  subject  of  a  solemn  judicial  enquiry.  Xhe  slow- 
ness with  which  the  enquiry  proceeded  was  very  painful  to  the 
accused  ;  the  successful  opposition  of  the  local  authorities  to  the 
view  taken  by  the  Federal  Government,  showed  great  defects  in 
the  institutions  of  America*.  But  Macleod  voluntarily  subjected 
himself  to  the  influence  of  those  institutions.  When  he  volun- 
tarily entered  the  territory  of  New  York,  he  knew,  or  must  be 
held  to  have  known,  what  were  its  laws,  and  he  tacitly  engaged 
to  be  governed  by  them.  England  has  always  refused  to  deviate 
from  her  laws  on  the  requisition  of  a  foreign  power ;  she  ought 
not  to  have  complained  that  America  followed  her  example.  And 
yet  the  general  opinion  in  England  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  that 
the  trial  of  Macleod  was  an  injury  to  be  resented  and  redressed. 

But  if  the  resentment  of  England,  like  that  of  everv  other 
powerful  nation,  is  too  easily  roused,  it  is  placable  and  gene- 
rous. She  readily  admits  terms  of  reconciliation.  She  does 
not  trample  on  a  beaten  enemy.  She  does  not  brood  vindictive- 
ly over  the  events  of  a  contest  that  has  ended.  She  does  justice 
to  the  virtues  of  an  opponent.  When  Marshal  Soult  visited 
London,  he  was  known  only  as  a  formidable  enemy.  He  had 
shown  no  peculiar  courtesy  or  forbearance,  and  he  was  even 
suspected — though  we  firmly  believe  the  suspicion  to  have  been 
unfounded — of  having  forced  on  a  battle  after  he  knew  that  the 
war  had  virtually  terminated.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
he  would  be  received  with  cold  civility.  That  he  immediately 
became  the  idol  of  the  multitude — that  on  the  very  day  of  the 
coronation  he  divided  with  the  Queen  their  admiration  and  their 
applause — is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  could  be  given  of 
the  sympathy  of  a  people  with  the  courage  and  talent  of  an  ad- 
versary. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Marshal  Soult  had  been 
beaten,  and  that  his  reception  would  have  been  different  if  he 
had  defeated  us.  As  neither  the  defeats  of  England,  nor  her 
visiters  have  been  numerous^  we  are  unable  to  Hnd  a  C9&^  in 
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point.  But  no  btie,  we  tliink,  will  doubt  what  would  W  the 
i-esUlt  if  GrtBneral  Jackson  were  now  to  land  on  our  shored ; — the 
inaii  #bd  with  undisciplined  miUtia,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  slave 
|)dpfilatioti,  rentured  to  resist  the  veterans  of  our  Peninsular 
eamptaign^  lArhb  defeated  them,  atld  perhaps  prevented  its  f^bm 
partitioning  his  country,  would  be  reccilred  by  hift  old  enemies 
^ith  a  poritilaritjf^  as  great  a§  that  bf  Soult. 

It  ihigut  h€  supposed  that  a  nation  so  intent  as  England  m 
her  dbmisstib  dffairs^  and  Ho  indifferent  to  the  sytnpatby  of  others, 
'rtrOiiid  fcaf'e  little  about  the  welfare  of  those  aroiifid  her.     The 
InfbteHee^  however,  would  be  erroneous.     No  nation  feels  si  live- 
liet  eortcern  in  the  fortunes  of  her  neighbours ;  diid  her  sympathy 
hsl^  operated  at  least  as  f>equeritly  to  the  injury  of  her  own  in- 
terests, as  to  their  advancement.     Sympathy  on  the  part  of  one 
portion  of  her  population  with  the  sufferings  of  the  royal  family 
and  aristocracy  of  France,  and  on  the  part  of  another  portion 
With  the  efforts  of  the  Fi-ench  people  to  obtdn  free  institutions, 
absorbed  public  attention  throughout  the  British  Islands — broke 
up  and  recompbsed  parties — Severed  long-established  political 
friendships — ^inyaded  even  the  tran(Juillity  Of  private  life,  and 
Materially  promoted  the  war,  which,  While  it  raised  the  glory 
and  augiiiented  the  apparent  power  of  England,  inflicted  On  her 
injuries  which  will  never  be  completely  repaired.     Sympathy  fot 
Greece,  rebelling  against  the  oppression  of  Turkey,  led  to  the 
*  untoward,'  we  rtiay  6ay  the  unjustifiable,  event  of  Navarino  ;— 
led  England  to  aid  a  rival  against  an  ally,  and  to  help  in  break- 
ing down  a  powei"  whoni  she  has  ever  Since  been  Vainly  endea- 
vouring to  protect  and  to  invigorate.     Sympathy  for  AfHea  has 
led  England  ibto  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  and  of  life,  and 
into  a  cbiliplication  of  diplomacy,  dictation,  and  interference, 
which  nas  roUsed  the  hostility  bf  the  whole  maritime  world,  and 
has  induced  nations  which  cannot  appreciate,  or  eVeii  comprehend 
her  motives,  to  ascribe  to  some  utiintelligible  plan  of  aggrandize- 
ment, conduct  which  arises  from  disinterested  benevolence.     If 
Englaild  had  looked  on  the  happiness  or  misei'y  of  othei^  with 
the  selfish  indifference  of  Ainerica,  many  a  bright  page  would 
have  beeii  Wdnting  in  her  history,  but  much  Would  have  been 
addea  to  her  prosperity  and  to  her  power. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  pride  oh  the  cohduct  of*  Eng- 
land, we  niade  sOme  incidental  i-emarks  on  her  justice.  We  pro- 
ceed now  to  give  a  more  detailed  view  of  that  part  of  her  cha- 
racter. ^  The  subject  is  so  extensive  that  it  will  be  convenient 
to  subdivide  it — to  treat  separately  her  conduct  in  war  and  in 
peace ;  and  to  subdivide  the  former  branch  into  the  consideration 
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of  ber  b^bavioar  towards  her  enemies,  towards  her  allies,  and  to-* 
woids  nentrals. 

In  her  treatment  of  enemies,  the  conduct  of  England  has 
been,  in  some  respects,  better  than  that  of  most  of  her  contempo« 
raries ;  but,  we  regret  to  say,  that  it  has  seldom  risen  above  tnat 
low  standard,  and  sometimes  has  even  fallen  below  it. 

Among  the  rights  of  war,  the  most  undefined  are  the  right  to 
eonfiseate  the  property  of  individuals ;  the  right  to  inflict  damage 
which  does  not  really  weaken  the  enemy  ;  the  right  to  treat  cer«* 
tain  forms  of  resistance  as  crimes  ;  and  the  right  to  partition  a 
conqaered  country,  and  to  dispose  of  its  inhabitants  without  their 
consent. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  rights,  the  rule  differs  at  sea 
and  on  land.  It  is  admitted — though  on  no  principle  that  would 
not  equally  apply  on  land — that  at  sea  the  private  property  of  an 
enemy  may  be  seized.  England  has  always  acted  upon  this  prin- 
ciple to  its  fullest  extent,  and  so,  indeed,  has  every  nation  when 
it  had  the  power.  Equity,  perhaps,  would  require — if  there  were 
room  for  equity  in  such  a  matter — that  some  warning  should  be 
given ;  and  that  merchants  who  had  undertaken  voyages  in  peace, 
should  not  unexpectedly  find  themselves  entangled  in  the  risks  of 
war.  No  such  indulgence,  however,  is  afforded ;  and  England  is 
not  peculiarly  responsible  for  this  injustice.  But  England  is 
responsible  for  the  extension  which  she  gives  to  an  unjust  prin- 
ciple. She  is  responsible  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  she  exer- 
cises the  right,  which  some  other  nations  have  ceased  to  enforce — 
of  confiscating  in  her  own  ports  vessels  which,  when  they  arrived, 
were  friends,  and  which  a  war  has  subsequently  converted  into 
enemies.  She  is  responsible  for  the  habit,  when  vessels  have 
visited  her  ports  in  the  full  confidence  of  peace,  of  preventing 
their  escape  if  she  have  a  serious  dispute  with  their  government; 
and  of  detaining  them,  pending  the  dispute,  for  the  purpose  of 
confiscation  if  the  dispute  terminate  in  war.  The  droits  of  the 
Admiralty  have  been  dearly  purchased. 

We  are  glad  to  turn  to  her  conduct  on  land ;  for  there  she  has 
generally  acted  with  justice,  and  even  with  forbearance.  She 
does  not  support  her  armies  by  plunder  or  by  requisition.  She 
endeavours  to  restrain  them  from  all  wanton  devastation.  Her 
treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  invaded  country  has  generally 
been  less  oppressive  than  would  have  been  warranted  by  the  laws 
of  war.  Of  course,  her  behaviour  has  not  been  unvaried.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  threat — *  If  I  have  farther  reason  to  com- 

*  plain  of  Bidarry,  or  any  other  villages,  I  will  act  towards  them 

*  as  the  French  did  in  the  villages  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  1  will 

*  totally  destroy  them,  and  hang  up  all  the  people  belonging  to 
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<  them  that  I  can  find  ;**  and  his  subsequent  statement  of  the 
execution  of  this  threat, — *  Pour  moi,  je  fais  pendre  tous  ceux 
^  qui  font  le  metier  de  partisans,  et  je  fais  bruler  leurs  maisons,'f — 
are  scarcely  justifiable,  even  by  the  example  which  he  quotes  from 
France.  The  burning  of  BujBFalo  in  1814,  was  defended  as  the 
best  means  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  Americans  in  Upper  Canada.  But  no  such  excuse  can 
be  pleaded  for  the  wholesale  plunder  of  merchandize  at  Alexan- 
dria, or  for  the  destruction  of  tne  public  buildings  of  Washington. 
Subject,  however,  to  a  few  exceptions,  we  repeat,  that  on 
land  England,  as  a  belligerent,  has  been  forbearing.  Her  con- 
duct after  victory  has  been  of  a  mixed  character.  She  has 
jalmost  always  been  disinterested.  She  has  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  France  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  been  gene- 
rous, and  she  has  never  been  vindictive.  But  she  has  not  always 
sufficiently  respected  the  feelings,  or  even  the  rights  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  whose  fate  has  been  placed  in  her  hands  by 
her  military  superiority.  As  an  example,  we  will  state  shortly 
her  treatment  of  Norway.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  France  were  united  in  war 
against  England.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  Russia  quarrelled 
with  France,  and  it  became  essential  to  her  to  obtain  the  neutral- 
ity, and,  if  possible,  the  aid  of  Sweden.  But  only  four  years 
before,  by  the  assistance  of  France,  she  bad  robbed  Sweden  of 
Finland,  She  did  not  choose  to  restore  it,  and  as  a  substitute 
offered  to  give  her  Norway,  then,  and  for  centuries  before,  a  part 
of  the  territories  of  Denmark,  with  whom  Russia,  who  made  the 
offer,  and  Sweden  to  whom  it  was  made,  were  allied.  Sweden 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  England,  now  turned  into  the  ally  of 
Sweden  and  Russia,  agreed  to  assist  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. ^  Denmark,  of  course,  refused  her  assent,  and  Sweden  and 
Russia  declared  war  against  her.  As  soon  as  the  defeat  of  France 
left  the  Swedish  troops  at  liberty,  they  overran  the  continental 
dominions  of  Denmark,  and  forced  the  King  to  sign  a  treaty 
transferring  Norway  to  Sweden.  But  Norway  objected.  She 
had  been  at  variance  with  Sweden  for  centuries ;  her  population 
was  much  smaller,  her  civilization  was  more  advanced,  and  she 
refused  to  become  an  appendage  to  a  nation  which  she  hated  and 
despised.  Relinquished  by  Denmark,  she  asserted  her  indepen- 
dence, took  the  present  king  of  Denmark  for  her  sovereign,  and 


*  Letter  to  Marshal  Beresford,  28th  January  1814.— Despatches* 
Vol.  XL  p.  483.  ^ 

t  Letter  to  the  Mayor  oXHagetman,  2Ut  March  }6U^im.  60h 
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proclaimed  herself  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  ready  to  resist 
to  the  utmost  any  attempts  to  change  her  destiny  without  her 
consent.  She  might  have  been  able  to  repel  force,  but  she  could 
not  support  famine.  England  blockaded  her  coast  and  starved 
her  into  compliance. 

As  a  belligerent  ally,  the  conduct  of  England  has  been  exem- 
plary. When  she  has  made  an  engagement,  no  dangers  or  sacri- 
fices to  be  incurred  by  its  performance,  no  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained by  its  violation,  will  tempt  her  to  break  or  to  evade  it. 
Where  there  has  been  a  balance  of  conflicting  duties,  she  has 
sacrificed  to  fidelity  motives  which  may  appear  to  have  been  still 
more  important.  Her  blockade  of  Norway  was  an  instance. 
England  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  a  party  to  the  iniqui- 
tous compact  by  which  Russia  and  Sweden  agreed  to  rob  and 
dismember  her  enemy,  but  their  ally ;  or  at  least  she  ought  to  have 
made  it  a  condition,  that  the  consent  of  Norway  should  be  ob- 
tained. But  having^  signed  the  treaty,  she  felt  bound  by  it,  and 
carried  it  into  effect  in  defiance  of  the  just  complaints  of  Norway, 
and  in  opposition,  as  we  believe,  to  her  own  interest.  The  con- 
duct of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  in  directing  against  France,  the  in- 
stant her  fortunes  changed,  the  very  armies  which  were  in  the 
field  as  her  allies,  was  eminently  beneficial  to  Europe,  and  per- 
haps, therefore,  justifiable ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  adopted 
by  England.  The  behaviour  of  the  other  European  powers  du- 
ring the  late  war,  was  a  foil  that  showed  this  portion  of  tne  English 
character  in  high  relief.  While  one  continental  alliance  after 
another  was  dissolved  by  fear,  or  selfishness,  or. treachery,  until 
the  word  'coalition'  seemed  almost  to  mean  disunion,  the 
honour  of  England  remained  not  only  without  stain,  but  without 
suspicion.  She  imposed  no  selfish  conditions — she  evaded  no 
stipulations — she  made  no  separate  treaties — she  accepted  no 
indemnities  at  the  expense  of  her  friends — she  did  not  join  her 
enemies  to  plunder  and  crush  her  allies.  We  have  already 
remarked,  that  in  general  the  conduct  of  the  best  nation  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  an  average  individual ;  but  on  this  point  the 
best  man  could  not  do  more  than  copy  the  example  of  England. 

We  earnestly  wish  that  we  could  bestow  a  portion  of  this  praise 
on  her  conduct  towards  neutrals.  We  wish  that  we  could  ex- 
empt it  from  severe  censure.  Two  sacred  duties  are  imposed  on 
belligerents.  One  is,  to  force  no  nation  to  break  her  neutrality ; 
the  other,  to  inflict  on  neutrals  no  further  inconveniences  than 
those  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  existing  law  of  nations. 
The  violation  of  these  principles  has  a  tendency  to  render  every 
war  universal ;  and,  consequently,  to  render  war  the  ordinary  state 
of  mankind,  and  peace  only  an  armed  truce.     It  has  a  tendency 
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to  sap  th^  weak  foundatioos  of  international  law — to.  destroy  the 
independence  of  all  the  feebler  states,  hy  rendering  power  neces« 
sary  to  security — and  to  force  the  civilized  world  to  arrange  itself 
in  the  form  least  favourable  to  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment, as  the  subjects  of  a  few  great  military  sovereignties.  Both 
these  rules  have  been  broken  through  by  England.  An  in- 
stance of  her  violation  of  the  first  rule  may  be  taken  from  her 
behaviour  to  Denmark  in  1807. 

Until  that  year  Denmark  had  preserved  a  strict  neutrality. 
When  the  subjugation  of  Prussia,  and  the  alliance  of  Russia, 
made  the  influence  of  France   preponderate  in  the  -north  of 
Germany,  England,  who  still  retained  the  alliance  of  Sweden, 
felt)  that  if  she  could  obtain  that  of  Denmark,  a  powerful  bar- 
rier might  be  opposed  to  the  progress  of  France ;  and  she  also 
felt,  that  if  France  could  seize  that  alliance,  Sweden  could  not 
resist,  and  the  whole  north  of  Europe  would  become  hostile. 
It  was  known  that  mere  solicitation  on  either  side  would  not 
induce  Penmark  to  take  part  in  the  war ;  but  it  was  believed 
that  France  would  iiot  confine  herself  to  solicitation.     Napo- 
leon, in  bis  answer  to  the  Hamburg  deputies,  had  spoken  with 
disapprobation  of  the  commerce  between  Denmark  and   Eng- 
land, and  had  added,  ^  That  little  prince  had  better  take  care 
*  of  himself.'     Murat  had  hinted  to  Sweden,  that  if  she  would 
join  France  she  should  be  rewarded  with  Norway,  and  a  French 
force  was  collected  near  the   frontier  of  Holstein.     On  these 
grounds,  assisted  by  the  usual  tenor  of  French  policy,  England 
believed  that  France  would  take  an  opportunity,  probably  as  soon 
4|S  winter  bad  closed  the  Sound,  of  entering  the  German  posses- 
sions of  Denmark,  and  of  endeavouring  to  occupy  Zealand  and 
get  possession  of  her  fleet.     Denmark  Herself  seems  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  these  fears ;  for  she  collected  an  army  in  Holstein  for 
the  apparent  purpose  of  opposing,  or  at  least  deterring,  that  of 
France.     But  she  was  little  aware  from  whence  her  neutrality 
was  really  menaced ; — so  little,  that  when  her  merchants  confiden- 
tially enquired  of  the  Danish  government  whether  it  might  be 
advisable  to  remove  their  vessels  from  the  English  ports,  they 
were  answered  that  there  was  iiot  the  slightest  ground  for  appre- 
hension.    Suddenly  an  English  fleet,  carrying  an  English  army, . 
appeared  before  Copenhagen,  and  proclaimed^  ^  That  it  was  im- 
*.  possible  for  Denmark,  though  it  desired  to  be  neutral,  to  pre- 
'  serve  its  neutrality  :  That  the  king  of  England  had  therefore 
'.judged  it  expedient  to  desire  the  temporary  deposit  of  the 
^  Danish  ships  of  the  line  in  one  of  his  Majesty'^  ports.'  *     An 

*  British  ProdamatiQai,  16th  August  1807. 
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envpy  w$is  seat  to  ]n2^ke,tbi3  proposal  tq  the  Creiyn  Prince,  and 
^  U  Denmark  was  r/eally  prepared  to  resist  the  demands  of  France, 
'  and  to  maintain  her  independence,  his  Majesty  proffered  his 
^  co-operation  for  her  defence — naval,  military,  ^nd  pecuniary  aid, 
'  the  guartmtee  pf  her  European  territories,  and  the  security  and 
*  extension  of  her  colonial  possessions.'* 

Such  a  proposal,  so  enforced,  was  repelled  with  indignation* 
But  the  British  power  was  overwhelming.  Copenhagen  sur- 
rendered after  a  short  bombardment,  and  her  fleet,  consisting  of 
sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  most  of  them  old  and  unserviceable, 
and  some  frigates  and  sloops,  was  carried  to  England.  The 
neutrality  of  Denmark  was  effectually  destroyed.  The  instant 
our  troops  quitted  Zealand  she  threw  herself  into  the  ^rm^  qf 
France,  and  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  one  of  our 
bitterest  enemies.  The  defence  of  England  rested  on  the  sup* 
posed  designs  of  France,  and  the  supposed  inability  of  Denmark 
to  resist  them.  We  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  either  of  these 
suppositions ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  if  they  fo^'med  a  valid  excuse, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the  neutrality  of  the  weaker  powers. 
If  an  expected  violation  of  the  rights  of  neutrality  by  one  state 
justified  an  actual  violation  by  another,  belligerents  would  run  a 
race  of  injustice,  of  which  the  most  unscrupulous  would  reap  the 
profit,  and  the  neutral  would  be  the  victim.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  great  crime  was  also  a  great  j^t^//.  It  had  not  the 
poor  merit  of  immediate  expediency.  The  three  evils  which 
England  apprehended,  if  she  allowed  France  to  violate  the 
neutrality  of  Denmark  instead  of  doing  so  herself,  were,  first, 
the  exclusion  of  England  from  communication  with  the  Danish 
shores ;  secondly,  the  closing  of  the  Sound  against  her  con>- 
merce  and  navigation,  so  far  as  Denmark  could  close  it ;  an4 
thirdly,  that  France  might  direct  against  her  the  maritime  force 
of  Denmark,  t  She  attacked  Denmark  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting these  consequences.  Her  attack  succeeded,  and  im- 
mediately produced  them  every  one.  She  was  instantly  exclud- 
ed from  aU  communication  witn  the  Danish  territory ;  the  Sound 
swarmed  with  Danish  privateers  and  gun-boats,  almost  before  her 
squadron  carrying  off  the  Danish  fleet  had  passed  through  it ; 
and  though  she  carried  off  the  fleet,  she  left  behind  the  sailors, 
and  men  not  ships  were  what  France  wanted.  France  could  not 
man  her  existing  navy.  To  the  extent  of  the  whoje  piafitipe 
population  of  Denmark,  Englafid,  by  converting  tjiijem  into  i^ctiye 
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and  determined  enemies,  supplied  that  want.  The  results  of 
this  most  atrocious  proceeding  are  an  illustration  of  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  truth  nearly  as  general  among  nations  as  among 
individuals — that  injustice  is  folly. 

We  proceed  to  show  the  conduct  of  England  towards  the 
nations  which  she  allowed  to  remain  neutral.  The  maritime 
rights  of  a  belligerent  against  neutrals  are  four : — 

1.  The  right  to  prohibit  neutral  vessels  from  entering  or 
attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port — that  is  to  say,  a  port  so 
closely  watched  by  a  belligerent  squadron  as  to  make  entrance 
without  their  permission  difficult. 

2.  The  right  to  prevent  neutrals  from  supplying  the  enemy 
with  certain  commodities — such  as  military  and  naval  stores,  and 
other  warlike  provisions,  which  are  termed  *  contraband  of  war.' 

3.  The  right  to  seize  and  confiscate  an  enemy's  property 
found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel.  ^ 

4.  As  necessarily  incidental  to  these  rights,  the  right  to  board 
neutral  vessels,  and  to  examine  their  cargoes  and  papers,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  nature  and  the  ownership  of  the  cargo,  and  the 
object  of  the  voyage. 

The  right  of  a  neutral  against  a  belligerent  is,  that,  subject 
to  the  rights  of  war,  her  vessels  on  the  high  seas  are  to  be 
treated  as  they  are  to  be  treated  in  peace — that  is  to  say,  as 
invested  with  all  the  privileges  and  all  the  independence  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong. 

During  the  portion  of  the  war  which  preceded  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  France  set  all  law  at  defiance.  She  decreed  that  all 
vessels  containing  any  commodities  of  English  origin  should  be 
confiscated,  and  that  neutral  sailors  found  on  board  English 
vessels  should  be  put  to  death.  Her  cruisers  carried  on  a  system 
of  almost  indiscriminate  piracy ;  her  prize  courts  were  as  iniqui- 
tous as  her  captors ;  and,  in  as  far  as  her  power  extended,  she 
preyed  on  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world.  Under  the  Consular 
government  these  decrees  were  repealed ;  but  in  a  few  years  the 
^stem  was  resumed,  though  in  a  form  somewhat  different. 
fiy  the  decree  of  Berlin  of  the  21st  November  1806,  the  British 
islands  were  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  the  whole  world 
was  prohibited  from  holding  intercourse  with  them.  England 
answered  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  7th  January  1807,  by 
which  she  prohibited  all  neutral  vessels,  on  pain  of  confiscation 
of  ship  and  cargo,  from  trading  from  one  port  to  another,  each 
such  port  being  in  the  possession,  or  under  the  control,  of  France 
or  of  her  allies;  and  by  another  Order  of  the  11th  November 
1807,  which  declared  that  all  the  ports  of  France,  and  of  her 
allies,  or  of  any  other  country  at  war  with  England,  or  from 
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T^hich  the  British  flag  was  excluded,  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  as  if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded ;  that 
all  trade  in  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  such  country  should 
be  unlawful ;  and  that  every  vessel  trading  with  any  such  coun- 
try and  all  her  cargo  should  be  confiscated,  unless  she  had  pre- 
viously visited  a  British  port,  or  were  On  her  way  to  a  British 
port.  And  France  replied  by  a  decree  of  the  17th  December 
1807,  which  declared  that  every  vessel,  of  whatever  nation, 
which  had  visited  an  English  port,  or  a  port  occupied  by  Eng- 
lish troops,  should  be  lawful  prize.  England  and  France  thus 
assumed  each  to  apply  to  vessels  trading  with  the  dominions 
of  the  other,  or  with  the  dominions  of  the  allies  of  the  other,  the 
punishment  that  is  lawfully  inflicted  on  those  who  break  through 
a  real  blockade.  As  far  as  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  world 
could  effect  it,  neutral  trade  was  annihilated.  France,  as  far  as 
she  was  able,  confiscated  vessels  if  they  visited  a  British  port, 
and  England  if  they  did  not  do  so. 

England's  excuse  was  retaliation ;  but  it  was  a  retaliation 
directed,  not  against  France,  but  against  those  whom  France  was 
oppressing.  The  vessels  which  she  confiscated  under  her  Orders 
in  Council  were  not  French  vessels,  but  vessels  belonging  to 
nations  with  whom  Eng^Iand  was  at  peace. 

Still,  however,  in  this  rivalry  of  oppression  she  had  the  miser- 
able plea  that  she  followed  the  example  of  her  enemy.  She  was 
guilty  of  another  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  for  which  she  had 
not  this  shadow  of  an  excuse.  The  crown  of  England  is  entitled 
by  the  law  of  the  country  to  the  services  in  war  of  all  her  sailors. 
But  of  course  this  right,  like  all  other  municipal  rights,  is  incap- 
able of  exercise  within  the  dominions  of  another  state,  except  by 
the  permission  of  that  state.  Subject  to  the  rights  of  war,  a  vessel 
on  the  high  seas  is  invested,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  with 
all  the  privileges  and  all  the  independence  of  the  country  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  rights  of  war  entitled  England  to  search  neutral 
vessels,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  ownership  of  their 
cargoes.  In  the  execution  of  this  duty  her  oflScers  often  found 
Englishmen  among  their  crews.  If  the  vessels  had  been  Eng- 
lish it  would  have  been  lawful  to  impress  such  men,  to  deprive 
their  vessel  of  their  services,  and  to  force  them  into  the  royal 
navy.  England  thought  fit  to  act  thus,  although  the  vessel 
were  foreign.  She  thought  fit  to  import  her  own  laws  into  a 
floating  portion  of  the  territories  of  an  independent  nation  ;  and  to 
enforce  them  as  if  the  high  seas  were  really  a  part  of  her  domi- 
nions. This  would  have  been  a  most  oppressive  exercise  of 
superior  force,  even  if  she  could  have  been  sure  that  the  men 
whom  she  so  impressed  were  English.    There  was  no  difference 
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between  her  taking  Englishmen  out  of  an  Aiperican  or  a  Danish 
vessel,  and  her  sending  a  pressgang  into  Elsinore  or  New  York 
to  seize  all  the  English  sailors  whom  it  could  detect  on  the  quays. 
Bat  there  is  another  maritime  nation  with  the  same  origin,  the 
same  habits,  and  the  same  language.  It  was  impossible  that 
when  a  British  officer  passed  in  review  an  American  crew,  and 
selected  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  English,  he  should  always 
escape  error;  it  was  impossible  that  an  American  should  not 
sometimes  be  taken  for  an  Englishman — and  the  mistake,  if  inade, 
was  generally  irremediable.  The  man  might  be  carried  off 
to  a  distant  climate,  and  years  might  elapse  before  he  could 
prove,  if  he  ever  could  prove,  his  citizenship.  America  remon- 
strated, threatened,  obtained  no  redress,  and  at  length  had  re- 
course to  arms.  The  war  terminated  with  the  general  peace ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mutual  injuries  which  it  inflicted,  and 
the  traces  which  still  remain  of  those  injuries,  left  all  things  as  it 
found  them.  We  trust  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  England 
will  voluntarily  relinquish  this  monstrous  pretension.  She  must 
feel  that  she  would  not  submit  to  it  herself;  that  if  France  and 
America  were'at  war,  she  would  not  permit  a  midshipman  from 
an  American  frigate  cruising  in  the  Channel,  to  muster  the  crews 
of  her  merchantmen,  and  to  seize  and  carry  into  military  servi- 
tude all  those  whom  be  thought  fit  to  consider  American  citizens. 
Rights  which  she  would  not  allow  to  others  she  cannot  in  jus- 
tice, or  even  in  prudence,  en,deavour  to  maintain  for  herself. 
NoWy  in  time  of  peace,  she  may  disavow  them  with  dignity: 
if  she  should  be  engaged  in  war,  she  will  be  forced  either  to 
abandon  them  on  apparent  compulsion,  or  to  rouse  the  hosti- 
lity, and,  what  must  be  formidable  even  to  Engand,  the  well- 
grounded  hostility,  of  every  neutral,  by  enforcing  them. 

In  peace  England  is  never  intentionally  unjust ;  and  this  is  no 
slight  comparative  merit.  We  have  already  remarked  that  her 
pride,  her  confidence  in  her  own  wisdom  and  justice,  and  her 
neglect  of  the  opinion  of  other  nations,  must  have  a  tendency 
somewhat  to  warp  her  notions  of  what  is  right ;  and  to  lead  her 
to  take  what  a  German  would  call  a  *  one-sided '  view  of  dispu- 
ted questions.  But  her  motives  are  not  sordid  or  ambitious. 
She  never  sins  against  her  own  conscience.  She  sometimes  be- 
lieves that  she  has  rights  which  an  impartial  judge  would  not 
concede  to  her ;  and  she  often  adheres  more  obstinately  than  is 
wise — more  obstinately  than  she  would  do  if  she  listened  to  the 
opinions  of  others — to  the  claims  which  she  thinks  she  possesses 
in  equityi  if  not  at  law.  But  we  jnust  add,  that  if  she  sometimes 
demands  that  a  compact  be  interpreted  according  rather  to  the 
spirit  than  to  the  letter,  to  the  substance  than  to  the  form,  she 
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readily  aequiesces  in  such  a  demand  from  others ;  and  if  she 
can  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  fair  doubt,  she  gives  to  her 
opponent  its  full  benefit. 

Her  conduct  with  respect  to  what  has  been  called  the  ^  Russo- 

*  Dutch  Loan'  is  an  instance.  By  a  treaty,  dieted  the  15th 
May  1815,  England  and  Holland  agreed  to  pay  to  Russia  in 
equal  moieties,  by  instalments,  the  principal  and  interest  of  fifty 
millions  of  florins ; — *  It  being  understood,'  added  the  treaty, 

*  that  the  said  payments,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  the  Ne- 

*  therlands  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  shall  cease  and  de- 

*  tannine,   should  the  possession  and  sovereignty  (which  God 

*  forbid)  of  the  Belgic  provinces  at  any  time  pass,  or  be  sever- 

*  ed  from  the  dominion^  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  pre- 

*  vious  to  the  pomplete  liquidation  of  the  same/  In  1831, 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  debt  remained  unpaid,  the  event 
contemplated  by  the  treaty  seemed  to  have  happened.  Hol- 
land, consequently,  discontinued  her   payment,  and  it  rested 

'-with  England  to  decide  whether  she  should  continue  hers.  The 
feeling  between  the  nations  was  any  thing  but  amicable.  Russia 
was  engaged  against  Poland  in  ^  war  to  which  all  our  sym- 
pathies were  opposed ;  and  was  suspected,  with  reason,  of  designs 
and  practices  inconsistent  with  her  professions  of  friendship,  and 
injurious  to  our  interests  and  to  our  tranquillity.  There  never 
wa9  a  period  at  which  we  less  wished  to  court  or  to  strengthen 
her.  It  seemed  doubtful  even  whether  the  two  countries  would 
continue  at  peace.  According  to  the  words  of  the  treaty,  Eng- 
land was  clearly  released.  The  possession  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Belgic  provinces  had  passed,  and  were  severed  from  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  England,  however, 
felt  that  there  was  a  doubt.  It  might  be  contended  that  the 
severance  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  as  the  determination  of 
her  engagement^  was  a  severance  by  external  force,  not,  as  had 
occurred,  one  by  internal  dissension;  and  it  might  be  argued 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  stipulation  in  question^  was  to  bind 
Russia  to  use  her  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  the  connexion 
between  BelgiuiQ  and  Holland,  and  th^t  Russia  had  performed 
that  duty,.  We  own  that  we  do  not  acquiesce  in  this  reason- 
ing, nor  was  it  held  conclusive  by  England.  We  have  little 
doubt  that^  if  the  question  cpuld  have  bee^  submitted  to  a 
legal  tribunal,  judgment  would  have  been  given  against  Rus- 
sia. Hut  as  the  (^cision  rested  with  England,  she  thought  it 
became  her  tp  decide  against  ber^self.  She  has  continued  her 
payments  as  if  no  severanco.  between  Holland  and  Bi^lglum  had 
oocunred. 

We  shall  close  our  view  oi  th^  three  great  nations  whom  w§ 
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have  compared,  by  some  remarks  on  the  degree  in  vflnch  tbe  cha- 
racter of  each  seems  to  deteriorate  or  improve.  During  the 
present  century  the  influence  of  the  people  on  the  public  con- 
duct of  America,  France,  and  En^and  has  been  constantly 
increasing.  In  each  of  these  countries  the  forms  of  government 
have  become  more  and  more  liberal,  and  public  affairs  have  ex- 
cited among  the  people  more  and  more  attention.  During  that 
period,  almost  every  state  composing  the  American  Union  has 
approached  nearer  to  a  pure  'democracy.  France  has  acquired  a 
representative  system ;  and  the  constituency  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed, narrow  as  it  is,  has  been  progressively  enlarged.  The  Go- 
vernment has  been  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
Chamber,  and  the  Chamber  under  that  of  the  electors.  Napoleon 
was  more  independent  of  public  opinion  than  Louis,  Louis  than 
Charles,  and  Charles  than  Louis  Philippe.  In  England  the 
growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  commercial  aiid  manufacturing 
interests,  has  enabled  them  to  measure  their  strength  with  the 
aristocracy — to  effect  a  revolution  which,  though  tranquil,  has 
been  real — and  to  conquer  an  influence  which,  though  its  pro- 
gress is  irregular,  and  from  time  to  time  apparently  checked, 
must  ultimately  predominate.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
public  conduct  of  a  state  becomes  a  better  and  better  index  of  the 
character  of  its  population. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  character  of  America  seems. to  dete- 
riorate. She  appears  to  us  to  become  more  captious,  more  liti- 
gious, more  rasb,  and,  we  fear,  even  more  ambitious,  as  her  power 
advances.  And  when  we  consider  the  probable  magnitude  of  that 
power  at  no  distant  period,  the  possibility  that  she  will  abuse  it 
is  a  source  of  alarm,  both  for  her  own  sake  and  for  that  of  Europe. 
As  far,  however,  as  European  interests  are  concerned,  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  every  abuse  of  her  power  by  America  has  a 
tendencv  to  check  its  growth;  and  that,  if  ambition  were  to 
seduce  her  into  prolonged  war,  or  to  an  extension  of  territory 
much  exceeding  what  are  now  her  acknowledged  limits,  the 
probable  result  would  be,  that  she  would  be  dissolved  into  inde- 
pendent, and  rival,  and  frequently  hostile  states,  less  beneficial 
to  mankind  than  if  she  had  remained  one  pacific  empire,  but 
certainly  much  less  formidable. 

In  the  public  character  of  France  we  see  little  change.  Her 
ambition,lier  thirst  for  admiration,  her  indifference  to  the  means 
by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained — perhaps  we  might  say  her  desire 
to  be  admired  rather  for  her  courage  than  for  her  forbearance, 
rather  for  her  power  than  for  her  justice — her  want  of  faith  and 
of  candour — the  unreasonableness  of  her  resentment,  and  the 
fierceness  of  her  hate — have  been  as  conspicuous  during  the  last 
few  years  as  during  any  portion  of  her  history. 
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England  is  still  very  different  from  what  we  could  wish  her 
to  be;  but  she  is  improving.  Her  feelings  have  been  more  de^ 
eidedly  pacific — ^her  sympathy  in  the  welrare  of  other  nations  has 
been  stronger — ^her  resentment  less  readily  roused,  and  more 
easily  appeased — and  her  whole  conduct  has  been  more  disinte- 
rested and  more  prudent,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  than 
during  any  other  period  of  equS  length  for  a  hundred  years  past. 
We  trust  that  an  extension  and  improvement  of  education,  com- 
mensurate with  the  increased  influence  which  the  body  of  the 
people  are  acquiring  over  her  Councils,  will  improve  her  good 
dispositions ;  that  the  reform  in  her  Tariff,  which  the  public  voice 
demands,  and  must  obtain,  will  direct  her  commerce  towards  the 
more  civilized  portion  of  her  European  neighbours ;  that  increa- 
sed intercourse  will  produce  more  community  of  feeling  and 
opinion  ;  above  all,  we  trust  that  she  will  escape  the  great  cor- 
rupter— war ;  that  she  will  have  no  victories  to  inflame  her  pas- 
sion for  military  glory — no  defeats  to  make  her  timid — and  no 
disgraces  to  wipe  out. 

With  respect  to  her  conduct  towards  the  two  nations  with 
which  we  have  compared  her,  we  hope  that  when  any  differences 
arise  between  her  and  America — and  differences  must  constantly 
start  up  where  there  are  so  many  thousand  miles  of  contiguous 
frontier — she  will  instantly  endeavour  to  have  them  referred  to 
arbitration.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  states,  so  litigious  as 
America  and  so  self-confident  as  England,  should  ever  convince 
one  another,  or  agree  as  to  a  basis  of  compromise ; — even  supposing, 
what  never  will  be  the  case  with  respect  to  England,  that  each 
government  had  leisure  and  patience  to  understand  the  matter 
in  dispute.  A  controversy  attempted  to  be  carried  on  direct  be- 
tween Downing  Street  and  Washington,  lingers  on  from  year  to 
year — sometimes  apparently  forgotten,  and  sometimes  apparently 
on  the  brink  of  adjustment— -but  with  a  constant  tendency  in  each 
party,  at  every  renewal  of  the  discussion,  to  become  more  acri- 
monius  and  more  obstinate.  With  respect  to  France,  we  hope 
much  from  the  Commercial  Treaty,  of  which  even  the  details  have 
long  been  arranged — which  each  Government  has  long  been 
anxious  to  sign — which  is  demanded  by  the  departments — and 
delayed  only  in  fear  of  the  Journalists  of  Paris.  Commerce, 
manufactures,  and  the  desire  for  individual  advancement,  may,  in 
time,  direct  to  peaceful  pursuits  the  restless  ambition  and  vanity 
which  now  seek  to  be  gratified  by  participating  in  the  general 
glory  of  the  nation.  But  while  we  desire  to  have  with  France  as 
mucn  of  commercial  intercourse  as  is  possible,  we  desire  to  have 
as  little  as  is  possible  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 

It  }6  with  deep,  regret  that  w^  express  our  conviction^  that 
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until  this  chahge  in  the  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  Frtince 
shall  have  taken  place,  (art  event  of  which  we  see  no  pfesent 
indication,)  atiy  dut-abl^  alliance  between  the  two  countries  is 
impossible.  They  may  riot,  we  trust  that  they  will  not,  be  at 
war ;  but  their  peace  will  iiot  be  the  peace  of  friends.  If  the 
present  hostility  of  France  to  England  had  arisen  merely  from 
the  recollection  of  past  defeats,  it  would  wear  out  as  those  de- 
feats receded  more  and  morfe  into  the  obscurity  of  history.  If 
it  had  arisen  from  our  disapprobation  of  her  interference  against 
the  liberties  of  Spain,  or  of  her  Colonization  of  Algiers,  or  from 
the  Syrian  dispute,  the  only  matters  in  which  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  we  have  opposed  her,  it  would  have  subsided 
when  those  questions  had  been  dispoi^ed  of.  Her  hostility 
springs  from  far  deeper  sources.  Sixty  years  ago,  towards  the 
close  of  the  American  war,  France  was  the  most  powerful  king- 
dom in  the  world.  Her  population  amounted  tb  twenty-siX 
millions,  while  that  of  the  British  islands  did  not  exceed  thirteen 
or  fourteen ;  that  of  Austria  and  of  European  Russia  about 
twenty-five  each ;  and  that  of  Prussia  seven  or  eight.  She  had 
flourishing  colonies,  a  fleet  which  could  cope  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  population  superior  in  wealth  and  industry  to  that 
of  almost  every  other  portion  of  the  continent  except  the  Ne- 
therlands. On  her  isouthern  and  south-eastern  frontiers  were 
Spain,  Savoy,  and  Switzerland,  all  under  her  influence ;  then 
the  territories  of  petty  German  states ;  and  then  to  the  north 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  weak  dependencies  of  a  distant 
empire.  Now  Spain,  Savoy,  and  Switzerland,  have  thrown  off 
her  control.  Belgiurii,  in  close  alliance  with  England,  is  on  her 
north,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  Baden — all  connected  by  the  po\rerful 
Germanic  confederation — close  her  in  on  her  refnaining  frontier. 
Her  military  marine,  no  longer  supported  by  an  extensive  com- 
merce, has  ceased  to  be  formidable*  Algiers  is  the  substitute 
for  almost  all  her  colonies ;  the  wealth  and  industry  of  her  peo- 
ple are  scarcely  equal  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
nations  round  her ;  and  while  her  population  has  reached  only 
thirty-four  millions,  that  of  the  British  islands  amounts  to  twenty- 
seven  millions,  that  of  Austria  to  thirty-seven,  that  of  Prussia 
to  fourteen,  and  that  of  Russia  in  Europe  to  fifty.  France  looks 
at  the  change  with  a  mixture  of  grief  and  terror. 

^stnat  ingens 
Imo  in  corde  pudor,  mixtoque  insania  luctu, 
♦         *         *         *     et  conscia  virtus. 

She  fears,  that  if  her  neighbours  outstrip  hei  in  the  next  half 
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centiirir  ii  intit^Ii  as  they  Bkre  doh^  in  ili^  Idsi,  ihe  %ill  6!nk  td 
a  secoiidairy  power.     To  a  bydtatider,  the  temedy  appears  to  h^ 
obvious.     If  6he  would  ceas^  to  waste  the  rdsource^  of  h^i*  sub- 
jects by  a  grinding  taxation*,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaiiiiiig  armies 
and  fleets  of  no  use  but  to  keep  up  the  enmity  of  Europe ;  if 
she  would  cease  to  throw,  annually,  thousands  of  men  and  mil- 
lions of  money  into  the  vortex  of  Algiers ;  if  she  would  modify 
the  barbarous  Tariff  wUch  excludes  her  from  foreign  commerce ; 
if  she  would  abolish  the  restrictions  and  monopolies  which  fetter 
and  diminish  her  internal  production,   consumption,    and   ex- 
change; in  short,  if  she  would  liberally  and  honestly  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace — there  is  no  nation  whose  rivalry  she  need 
fear.     With  her  territory,  hei-  soil,  and  her  blimate,  she  might  itt 
half  a  bentury  possess  a  prosperous  population  of  fifty  millions. 
But  the  selfish  short-sighted  interests  of  large  classes,  and  the 
Vanity,  impatience,  and  ignorance  of  all,  seem  to  render  such 
measures  ds  these,  for  th^  present,  impracticable.  Self-condemned, 
therefore,  t;o  slow  progress  herself,  she  wishes  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  others.     Since  she  cannot  overtake  them,  she  wishes  to 
drag  them  back.     Of  all  her  rivals,  England  is  the  most  power- 
ful, and  therefore  the  most  detested.  She  believes,  2lnd  we  admit 
the  justice  of  the  opinion,  that  England  Would  be  seriously  in- 
jured by  a  war.     And  hence  her  earnest  desire  to  involve  her  in 
one — a  desire  which  must  last  as  long  as  its  causes  continue ; 
that  is  to  say,  aS  long  as  England  remains  powerful,  and  France 
envious  and  ambitious.     It  is  true,  that  France  cannot  be  en- 
gaged in  a  serious  war  without  overthrowing  her  present  dynasty 
and  her  ptesent  constitution.     They  have  no  roots  to  withstand 
a  storm.     And  this  is  the  principal  security  for  peace.     But  we 
doubt  liiuch  whether  the  attachment  of  France  to  such  a  dynasty, 
and  to  such  a  constitution,  would  restrain  her  if  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  war  should  arise.    And  the  more  numerous  are  the  mat- 
ters in  which  France  and  England  have  to  act  in  common,  the 
more  numerous  their  points  of  political  contact,  the  more  nume- 
rous will  be  the  occasions  for  a  rupture. 

We  will  Venture  to  go  further,  and  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether 
the  variety  and  activity  of  our  general  diplomacy,  since  the  ter- 
minatiab  of  the  war,  may  not  have  been  somewhat  excessive. 
Without  adopting  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  shrewdest  statesmen, 
that  the  best  thing  for  our  foreign  affairs  would  be,  to  lock  up 
the  Foreign  Office  for  three  or  four  years,  and  hide  the  key ;  we 
may  wfsh  that  that  Office  were  less  easily  accessible.  It  is  pos- 
sible Ifcdt  a  plausible  pretext  ihight  be  brought  forward  for  every 
case  of  our  interference ;  but  in  how  many  of  those  cases  were 
there  not  plausible  grounds  for  remaining  quiet?     Up  to  the 
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present  time,  interference  has  been  the  rule,  and  abstinence  from 
it  the  exception.  We  are  inclined  to  wish  the  rule  and  the  ex- 
ception to  change  places.  It  is  not  necessary,  indeed  it  would 
not  be  prudent,  for  England  to  announce  beforehand  what  are 
the  precise  points  which  she  would  consider  cases  for  remon- 
strance, or  cases  for  war.  What  we  wish  is,  that  it  should  be 
felt  that  she  seeks  to  avoid  aU  interference ;  that  when  she  does 
interfere,  it  fs  for  a  great  object,  and  one  in  which  others  are 
interested  as  well  as  herself;  and  that,  in  such  a  cause,  she  will 
put  forth  her  whole  force. 

How  much  expense,  how  much  anxiety,  how  much  danger, 
and  how  much  enmity,  has  America  escaped  by  her  system  of 
non-interference  ?  What  is  the  circumstance  which  has  allowed 
her  to  adopt  that  wise  and  fortunate  system  ?  Chiefly  her  belief 
that  she  is  protected  by  the  Atlantic  from  serious  attack.  But 
the  sea  which  separates  America  from  Europe,  separates  Eng^- 
land  from  the  Continent.  We  are  nearly  as  difficult  of  access  as 
she  is.  Experience,  indeed,  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  Wash- 
ington is  more  exposed  than  London.  It  is  supposed  that  our 
constant  exertions  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  Balance 
of  Power.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  this  Balance 
may  not  be  preserved  by  the  mutual  fears  and  mutual  exer- 
tions of  the  great  continental  monarchies,  with  less  action  on  the 
part  of  England.  Germany  now  knows  her  own  power ;  France 
is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  power  of  Germany ;  Russia  is  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  both.  Is  it  certain  that  our  intermeddling^ 
may  not  have  tended  as  often  to  disturb  the  equipoise  as  to 
adjust  it  ?  We  must  add,  that  the  indifference  of  the  British  public 
to  foreign  affairs,  and  the  secrecy  in  which  our  negotiations  are 
enveloped,  greatly  useful  as  these  circumstances  are  in  many 
respects,  sometimes  add  to  the  dangers  to  which  all  diplomacy  is 
exposed.  The  publicity  of  all  the  acts,  and  of  all  the  correspondence 
of  the  American  Government,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Senate 
in  treaties,  have  their  peculiar  evils  and  dangers ;  but  they  have 
at  least  one  advantage.  The  country  knows  where  it  is.  It  can- 
not be  surprised  into  an  engagement  or  a  war.  It  cannot  be 
suddenly  informed  that,  during  a  period  of  apparent  inactivity, 
the  national  faith  and  the  national  honour  have  been  pledged  to 
promises,  demands,  and  threats,  which  the  national  opinion 
would  have  refused  to  sanction.  But  in  England,  alliances, 
guarantees,  and  all  the  other  expedients  of  diplomacy,  may  be 
concocting  in  Downing  Street,  while  the  Bank  Parlour  and  the 
Royal  Exchange  enjoy  a  fancied  security ;  and  the  nation  may 
be  awakened  from  its  dream  of  safety  only  by  the  presentation 
oi  Papers  and  the  iiemand  for  a  Vote  of  Credit. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Memoire  sur  la  Variation  de  la  Temperatwre  dan$ 
ks  Alpes  de  la  Suisse.  Par  M.  Vbnetz,  (Denkschriften  der 
Allgemeinen  Schweitzerischen  Gesellscfasiit.  Band  L  2te 
Abtheilung.)     Read  1821.     Published  1833. 

2.  Naturhisiorische  Jlpenreise.  Von  F.  J.  Hugi.  8vo.  Solo- 
thurn:  1830. 

3.  Notice  sur  la  Cause  probqUe  du  Transport  des  Blocs  Erra^ 
tiques  de  la  Suisse.  Par  M.  J.  de  Charpentibr.  Siro,  pp. 
20.    Paris :  1835.    (Extrait  du  Tome  VIII.  des  Annates  des 

Mines.) 

4.  Discours  prononce  d  Pouverture  des  seances  de  la  Soci^i^  Hel" 
vetique  des  Sciences  Naturelles  d  Neujchately  le  24  Juillet  1837* 
Par  L.  Agassiz.     8vo,  pp.  32.     1837. 

5.  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers.  Par  L.  Agassiz.  8vo.  With 
folio  Atlas  of  Plates.     Neafcfaatel :  1840. 

6.  Theorie  des  Glaciers  de  la  Savoie.  Par  M.  le  Chanoine 
Rendu.     8vo.     Cfaamberry:  1840. 

7.  Essai  sur  les  Glaciers^  et  sur  le  Terrain  Erratique  du  Bassin 
du  Rhone.  Par  Jean  de  Charpentier.  Bvo.  Lausanne : 
1841. 

8.  Etudes  GMogiques  dans  les  Alpes.  Par  M.  L.  A.  Neckbr* 
Tome  I.    870.    Paris:  1841. 

/^eologt  as  a  science  is  subject  to  revolutions  similar  to  those 
^^  of  which  it  treats.  Alternations  of  opinion  are  as  frequent 
as  diose  of  strata ;  and  a  change  comes,  from  time  to  time,  over 
the  spirit  of  the  cosmogonal  dream,  as  one  or  another  a^ent  or 
mode  of  action  seems  best  to  fit  the  explanation  of  a  certain  large 
class  of  phenomena.  At  one  time  all  in  geology  is  turmoil, 
earthquake,  and  conflagration ;  at  another,  the  speculator  sees 
in  the  evidences  of  past  change  nothing  but  proofs  of  the  long 
continuance  of  the  existing  comparatively  peaceable  state  of 
things.  For  a  series  of  years,  whilst  *  Plutonism'  was  on  the 
ascendant,  all  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  latent  or  de- 
veloped action  of  heat — at  sftiother  time,  water  or  an  *  universal 
*  menstruum'  bathed  the  surfaces  of  our  vaUeys  and  mountains, 
producing  by  its  changing  condition  not  only  all  the  chemical, 
but  nearly  all  the  mechanical  changes  which  the  earth's  surface 
has  undergone. 
A  soberer  spirit  of  philosophizing  has  united  the  two  apparently 
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inconsistent  doctrines  of  geological  change,  lind  ascribes  to  fire 
and  to  water  their  respective  shares  in  the  manipulations — if  we 
may  use  the  phrase — which  reduced  the  external  crust  of  ^  once 
chaotic  sphere  to  a  conditio^  Qt  for  the  existence  ^nd  piainte- 
nance  of  varied  organic  bodies.  But  amidst  the  prevalence  of 
that  modified  ^  Huttonianism^  w|iich  expr^ses  the  geological  creed 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  cosmogonists  of  the  present  day,  one 
coqditioQ  has  h&w  b^td  &s  incontrovertible,  namely^tbul  th0 
ancient  world  was  hotter  than  the  modern  one ;  that  tropical  ani- 
mals inhabited  the  temperate  and  even  the  polar  regions  of  the 
globe  ;  and  that  the  palm  and  tree  fern  clothed  the  shores  where 
now  flourish  only  tne  dwarf  birch  and  the  Norwegian  pine. 
The  fossil  plants  of  ithe  carboniferous  period,  and  the  shells  of 
all  but  the  most  recent  of  the  tertiary  formations,  point  alike  to 
a  great  but  indeterminate  excess  of  waripth  in  those  times  abpve 
the  present.*  But  the  gei^eralization  so  long  acc;^pt^,  is  now 
assailed  by  a  weight  and  combination  of  ^viden^:^  which  d^m^ds 
the  fullest  investigation.  An  agent,  which  may  be  termed  new 
in  the  application  which  has  been  made  of  it,  is  now  to  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  geology  ;  and  the  *  Plutonism*  of  the 
older  theorists,  and  the  ^  Neptunium-  of  their  successors,  are  about 
to  be  succeeded,  in  the  history  of  hypotheses,  by  the  universal 
ICE-FLOOD  with  which  the  modern  school  of  Swiss  Naturalists 
would  invest  our  globe,  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles. 

It  is  to  explsdn  the  more  recent  and  superficial  changes  of  the 
earth's  surface  that  the  mechanical  agency  of  permanent  ice,  or 
Glaciers,  is  proposed  to  be  introduced.  Evcd  the  fundamental 
questions  of  the  aqueous  or  igneous  origin  of  Granite  and  Trap 
rocks,  and  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Formations,  have  not  been 
more  keenly  contested  by  geologists  than  the  nature  and  dura^ 
tion  of  those  processes  by  which  the  moat  recent  geological 
changes  have  been  effected,  the  final  contour  given  to  the  soil,  and 
large  masses  of  rock  detached  firom  their  natural  position,  and 
transported,  whether  to  form  gravel  beds  of  enormous  thickness 
or  solid  angular  fragments,  to  surprising  distances  from  their 
origin.  Such  phenomena  are  the  accumulations  called  the  drift 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  the  gravel  beds  of  the  Great  Glen 
of  Scotland  and  the  beaches  of  Glen  Roy ;  the  occurrence  of 
fragments  of  granite,  native  only  in  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula, dispersed  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
plains  of  Russia,  Estonia,  and  Denmark ;  or  lastly,  the  deposi- 
tion, on  the  calcareous  chain  of  the  Jura,  of  angular  masses  of  rock, 


•  Lyeirs  JElmmU  of  Qeolp^,  1841^  i.  i?85,  ii  12*. 
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wbicb  ^?e  oqly  found  in  9itu  at  distances  of  eighty  ^nd  one  hun- 
dred pdiles  amopgst  the  highest  Alps.  These  and  similar  phe- 
nomena have  been  explained  by  some  geologists  by  the  energy 
of  the.  moving  power  of  a  gre^t  flood,  which  swept  over  th^ 
earth*s  surface  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  age 
of  the  world ;  whilst  others  have  been  found  bold  enough  to 
maintain,  that  wei  see  in  action  around  us,  even  at  this  day, 
causes  su6SeientIy  energetic,  \f  continued  for  an  ipdefinite  time, 
to  have  produced  these  apparentl]^  violent  effects.  The  objec- 
tions to  both  of  these  opmions  will  be  stated  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  assent  to  one  or  the  other 
was  rather  extorted  by  the  method  of  proof  called  a  reduc- 
tio  ad  obmrdutn—  that  is,  by  proving  the  difficulty  or  impossi- 
bility of  the  contrary  hypothesis — than  by  convincing  the  reason 
that  one  or  the  other  was  in  itself  probable.  The  new  Swiss 
School  pf  Geologists  have  proposed  to  themselves  to  maintain 
that  both  these  theories  are  incorrect,  and  that  the  mechanical 
changes  which  the  earth's  surface  has  undergone,  in  that  impor- 
tant and  interesting  period  which  seems  to  connect  the  actual 
era  with  the  earlier  epochs  of  geological  history,  were  due  to  a 
great  extension  which  the  glaciers  of  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  globe  then  experienced,  constituting  agents  of  transport 
and  abrs^ion  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  stUl  exist,  but  exag- 
gerated ill  their  dimensions  and  energy. 

Guided  by  the  experience  of  past  times  in  the  reception  or 
modification  of  geological  hypotheses,  we  feel  ourselves  called 
upon,  in  the  first  place,  to  admit  with  caution  the  extensive  ope- 
ration of  an  agent  which,  though  known,  has  not  hitherto  been 
admitted  to  play  any  great  part  in  the  modifications  of  the  earth's 
surface.  But  more  especially  do  we  feel  the  necessity  of  not 
losing  sight  of  any  thing  approaching  to  demonstrated  truth  in 
the  science  of  geology  as  it  stands,  in  our  haste  to  adopt  and 
appreciate  what  really  is  valuable  in  the  novel  theory.  The  rage 
for  immature  generalization,  which  is  dangerous  in  all  sciences, 
is  especially  so  in  that  of  geology,  beset  as  it  is  in  almost  all  its 
parts  with  conflicting  evidence ;  evidence  often  the  more  con- 
flicting in  proportion  as  it  is  more  detailed.  The  rejection  of 
superfluous  causes  from  science  is,  indeed,  ope  of  the  first  rules 
of  philosophizing ;  but  the  danger  ip  geology,  we  are  persuaded, 
lies  in  the  opposite  direction — in  the  tendency  to  mutilate  the 
evidence  in  order  to  fit  the  Procrustean  bed  of  one  great  funda- 
mental assumption.  At  all  events,  let  Newton's  rule  be  practi- 
cally applied,  by  admitting  with  caution  new  general  causes,  not 
by  attempting  to  subject  to  these  every  effect  which  admits  of  ^ 
dmereiit  expiation. 
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Tie  Memoirs  and  Works  specified  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
all  bear  upon  this  recent  geological  innovation;  for  we  con- 
sider as  properly  belonging  to  Geology  whatever  has  refer- 
ence to  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface  different  from  the  pre- 
sent, although  such  modifications  have  occurred  within  historic 
times.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  dates  that  the  enquiry  or  sugges- 
tion 18  not  altogether  a  new  one.  Twenty  years  ago  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ancient  extension  of  glaciers  was  already  agitated ; 
and  indeed  we  might  have  carried  our  citation  of  authors  much 
farther  back,  only  that  with  the  Memoir  of  Venetz  dates  the 
origin  of  the  phase  of  geological  speculation  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  authors  (all  living)  have  brought  the  subject,  in 
a  strictly  geological  point  of  view,  from  its  fundamental  facts 
^many  of  which  had  of  course  been  admitted  and  reasoned  upon 
by  others)  to  its  present  bearing,  and  therefore  to  their  writings 
we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  attention ;  although,  to  be  histori- 
cally exact,  we  must,  from  time  to  time,  recall  the  meritorious 
labours  of  their  no  less  eminent  predecessors. 

It  is  plain,  that  an  attempt  to  prove  the  vastly  greater  energy 
with  which  glaciers  formerly  acted  in  effecting  geological  changes, 
must  be  grounded  on  a  study  of  those  glaciers  which  now  exist. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  rise  of  the  theory  in  question  occurred 
in  Switzerland,  and  amongst  persons  whose  attention  had  been 
forcibly  called  by  local  and  other  circumstances  to  the  conditions 
of  glacial  action  as  exhibited  in  the  Alps.  Unless  we  have 
rigorously  determined  what  are  the  effects  produced  by  existing 
glaciers,  it  is  vain  to  argue  about  the  proofs  of  their  traces  in 
positions  where  they  are  no  Ipnger  found ;  and  unless  we  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  analyze  the  origin  of  glaciers,  the  causes  of 
their  .subsistence,  and  the  conditions  of  their  internal  economy, 
we  shall  want  positive  arguments  in  support  of  their  having 
existed  in  other  places  or  under  other  circumstances.  The  study 
of  glaciers,  as  forming  a  portion  of  physical  geography,  is  very 
old  indeed ;  and  when  we  consider  the  eminence  of  the  authors 
who  have  described  them,  and  the  infinite  number  of  men  of 
science  who  have  visited  them,  we  wonder  perhaps  that  more 
should  still  be  found  to  be  said.  The  mechanism  of  a  glacier  is 
a  problem  of  natural  philosophy,  and  one  much  more  difiScult 
and  embarrassing^  than  it  has  commonly  been  supposed ;  and  as 
the  second  question — ^namely,  the  efficiency  of  compact  moving 
ice  in  modifying  the  earth's  surface — ^is  a  strictly  geological  pro- 
blem, and  of  comparatively  recent  date,  geologists  have  begun, 
and  very  properlv,  by  assuming,  or  establishing  the  laws  of 
glacier-motion  rather  as  the  substratum  of  their  speculations  than 
as  a  distinct  application  of  physical  laws  to  a  special  case. 
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The  ECONOMY  OF  GLACIERS,  and  the  hypothesis  op  their 
TORMER  MUCH  GREATER  EXTENSION,  are  therefore  two  vecy 
distinct  questions;  both  of  which  are  treated  of  at  some  length 
in  seversd  of  the  works  before  us.  We  propose  to  consider  these 
points  separately;  but  first  it  may  be  well  that  we  endeavour 
to  present  to  the  reader  a  picture  of  what  a  glacier  is,  and  of  the 
curious  and  beautiful  appearances  and  transformations  which  it 
exhibits. 

When  we  approach  to  examine  a  chain  of  mountains  whose 
tops  are  constantly  covered  with  snow,  their  acclivities  green, 
and  their  bases  clothed  with  wood — we  should  naturally  expect, 
to  find  a  tolerably  well  marked  line  fixed  by  the  level  at  which 
the  snow  never  melts.  Now  this  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case. 
The  zones  marked  out  by  the  limits  of  growth  of  particular 
plants — the  superiol*  limit,  for  instance,  of  the  chestnut,  flie  beech, 
or  the  pine — are  generally  more  clearly  defined  than  the  level  of 
perpetual  snow.  This  is  soon  found  to  be  due,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  forms  of  the  mountain  sides  in  whose  hollows  the 
snow  of  winter,  by  accumulating,  resists  the  summer's  heat, 
which,  had  it  lain  only  to  its  mean  depth,  must  inf&llibly  have 
caused  it  to  disappear.  Such  cases  occur  even  in  climates  where 
glaciers,  properly  speaking,  are  never  found.  The  highest 
mountains  in  Britain,  for  instance  those  on  the  boundaries  ^ 
Aberdeenshire  and  Inverness-shire,  occasionally  retain  a  portion 
of  the  winter's  snow  on  their  shady  sides  during  the  entire  sum* 
mer,  without  exhibiting  any  approach  to  the  structure  of  a 
glacier. 

A  glacier,  in  the  customary  meaning  of  the  term,  is  a  mass  of 
ice,  which,  descending  below  the  usual  snow  line,  prolongs  its 
course  down  the  cavity  of  one  of  those  vast  gorges  which  furrow 
the  sides  of  most  mountain  ranges.  It  is  better  represented  by  a 
frozen  torrent  than  by  a  frozen  ocean.  Any  one  placed  so  as  to 
see  a  glacier  in  connexion  with  the  range  from  which  it  has  it» 
origin,  at  once  infers  that  it  is,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the  outlet  of 
the  vast  snow  fields  which  occupy  the  higher  regions.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  it  results  from,  and  is  renewed  by  the 
eternal  ice-springs  of  those  riverless  wilds.  None  who  has  ever 
seen  or  even  clearly  conceived  a  lava-stream,  can  fail  to  find  in  it 
the  nearest  analogue  of  a  glacier.  Stiff  and  rigid  as  it  appears^ 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  either  flows,  or  once  has  flowed.  Were 
the  glacier  like  the  flood  of  molten  stone,  the  result  of  one 
great  eruptive  action,  then  its  existence  beneath  the  limits  of  the 
general  snow  line  would  be  inexplicable.  It  melts— it  must  melt ; 
it  lies  on  warm  ground  yielding  crops  perhaps  within  a  hundreds 
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yards  of  its  lower  extremity ;  the  sun  beats  perpetually  upon  its 
icy  pinnacles,  which,  though  they  reflect  much,  must  retain  some 
of  the  incident  heat ;  and  we  see,  accordingly,  in  a  summer's 
day  the  glazier  oozing  out  its  substance  from  every  pore — above, 
beneath,  within.  And  yet,  with  all  this  the  glacier  wastes  not ; 
always  consuming,  it  is  never  destroyed.  Evident  therefore  it 
must  be,  upon  this  ground  alone,  that  a  glacier  glides  imperceptibly 
down  its  valley,  and  this  independent  of  all  direct  measurements 
.of  its  motion.  These^  as  we  shall  presently  show,  fully  corro- 
borate the  inference. 

The  glacier  therefore  moves  progressively,  or,  if  the  reader 
pleases — it  flows.     The  flood  of  water  of  the  arrowy   Rhone 

E asses  so  swiftly,  that  the  passenger  almost  giddily  follows  with 
is  eye  the  bubbles  which  mark  its  flight; — the  lava  stream 
must  be  watched  for  some  seconds  or  minutes,  perhaps  hours, 
to  mark  its  progress: — the  stately  march  of  the  glacier  is  yet  a 
stas^e  more  slow ;  months  and  even  years  are  but  the  units  of 
division  of  its  dial. 

But  what  is  its  dial  ?  To  answer  that  question  we  must  de- 
scribe the  configuration  of  the  ice,  which  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  ice  under  most  other  circumstances.  The  lower 
extremity  of  a  glacier,  where  it  terminates  in  the  valley,  is  almost 
always  abrupt :  sometimes  so  steep  as  to  be  nearly  inaccessible, 
presenting  a  continuous  rampart,  from  the  base  of  which,  through 
a  vault  deep  in  the  mass  of  ice  which  hangs  in  half  fallen  frag<- 
ments  from  the  green  roof,  issues  a  turbid  river,  partly  the  pro- 
duce of  the  melting  ice,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  of  the  springs 
which  rise  under  the  glacier  as  elsewhere,  and  which  give  a  cer- 
tain volume  to  this  stream  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  At  other 
times  the  glacier  rises  from  its  very  base  in  isolated  jagged 
pinnacles,  fissured  in  every  direction,  and  absolutely  inaccessible* 
This  is  commonly  the  case  where  the  glacier  terminates  at  the 
emhovjchure  of  a  ravine  where  it  is  very  steeply  inclined;  the 
former  character  prevails  more  where  the  limit  of  the  glacier  is 
determined  by  its  gradual  descent  into  the  warmer  regions  of  a 
very  gently  sloping  valley.  There  is  yet  another  distinction 
between  the  terminal  appearances  of  glaciers ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  to  the  eye  of  the  intelligent  traveller.  If  the 
ground  beneath  the  precipice  of  ice  be  covered  with  the  debris 
of  rocks  discharged  from  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the 
glacier ;  if  the  vegetation  be  scanty  and  feeble,  and  great  sur- 
faces of  rock  lie  exposed  without  a  trace  of  soil  or  even  lichen, 
as  if  some  crushing  mass  had  lately  ground  down  Its  naturally 
uneven  surface — then  is  the  glacier  in  a  diminishing  or  retreat- 
ing state :  the  waste  of  ice  below  is  not  compensated  by  the 
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supply  above,  and  tlie  retreat  will  continue  until  the  diminished 
waste  corresponds  to  the  actual  supply,  by  the  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  ice.  IF,  on  the  other  hand,  the  termination  of  the  gla- 
cier touches  the  grass  or  cultivated  land  without  much  intervention 
of  scattered  blocks — if  we  see  lying  by  its  edge  the  trees  which 
have  been  torn  up  or  cut  over  in  its  former  progress — if  the 
greensward  is  not  only  torn  by  the  insinuation  of  the  icy  plough- 
share, which  is  kept  by  its  enormous  weight  in  contact  with  the 
subjacent  rock,  but  is  likewise  wrinkled  into  ponderous  folds  far 
in  advance  of  the  glacier  front — there  we  have  plainly  proof  of  the 
excess  of  the  supply  above  the  waste — the  glacier  is  in  progress.* 
Now,  suppose  the  first  difficulty  of  ascent  overcome,  and  that 
whether  by  choosing  the  less  steep  parts  of  the  abrupt  face,  or 
by  following  the  line  of  rocky  masses  which  the  glacier  rolls 
down,  and  of  which  it  forms  a  girdle,  extending  from  side  to  side 
— or  lastly,  by  climbing  the  walls  of  the  valley  itself  in  which 
the  glacier  lies,  we  have  reached  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice. 
We  then  see,  what  so  many  have  seen  from  the  Montanvert  at 
Chamouni — a  gently  sloping  icy  torrent,  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
miles  wide,  more  or  less  undulating  on  its  surface,  and  this  un- 
dulating surface  more  or  less  broken  up  by  crevaeeeSi^  which, 
generaUy  nearly  vertical  in  their  direction,  have  a  width  of  from 
a  few  inches  to  many  feet ;  and  a  length  which  sometimes  extends 
almost  from  side  to  side  of  the  glacier.  In  all  this,  there  is  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  water  tranquilly  frozen.  The  surface  is 
not  only  uneven,  but  rough ;  and  the  texture  of  the  ice  wants  the 
homogeneity  of  that  formed  on  the  surface  of  lakes.  The  hol- 
lows, which  appear  but  trifling  when  viewed  from  a  height  and 
compared  with  the  expanse  of  ice,  are  individually  so  great  as  to 
render  the  passage  amongst  them  toilsome  in  the  extreme,  even 
independent  of  the  crevasses;  and  the  traveller  who  has  to  walk 
for  several  hours  along  a  glacier,  will  often  prefer  scrambling 
over  stones  or  rocks  on  the  side,  to  the  harassing  inequalities 
which  appeared  at  first  so  trivial.  In  a  day  of  hot  sunshine  or  of 
mild  rain  the  origin  of  the  hummocky  ridges  is  apparent :  the 
intervening  hollows  have  every  one  of  them  their  rill,  which,  by 
a  complicated  system  of  surface  draining,  discharge  the  water 


*In  the  year  1818,  the  front  of  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone  lidvaDced 
150  feet  —Charpentier,  Essaty  p.  902.  ... 

f  The  translation  of  the  French  word  crevasse  into  the  English  crevicst 
u  so  evidently  iDapplicahle  to  these  vast  fissured  chasms,  that  we  shall 
toUBiamiiy  Adopt  the  French  dpelliiTg. 
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copiously  melted  by  tbe  solar  influence,  the  contact  of  warm  air, 
and  the  washing  of  the  rain.  These  rills  combine  and  unite  into 
larger  streams,  which  assume  sometimes  the  velocity  and  volume 
of  a  common  mill-race.  They  run  in  icy  channels  excavated  by 
themselves,  and  unlike  the  water  escaping  from  beneath  the  gla- 
cier, being  of  exquisite  purity,  they  are  both  beautiful  and  re- 
freshing. They  seldom,  however,  pursue  their  uninterrupted 
course  very  far,  but  reaching  some  crevasse  or  cavity  in  the  glacier 
mechanically  formed  during  its  motion,  they  are  precipitated  in 
bold  cascades  into  its  icy  bowels ;  there,  in  all  probability,  to  aug- 
ment the  flood  which  issues  from  its  lower  termination.  Nothing 
is  more  striking  than  the  contrast  which  day  and  night  produce 
in  the  superficial  drainage  of  the  glacier.  No  sooner  is  the  sun 
set,  than  the  rapid  chill  of  evening  reducing  the  temperature  of 
the  air  to  the  freezing  point  or  lower — the  nocturnal  radiation  at 
the  same  time  violently  cooling  the  surface — the  glacier  life 
seems  to  lie  torpid  ;  tne  sparkling  rills  shrink  and  come  to 
nothing ;  their  gushing  murmurs  and  the  roar  of  their  waterfalls 
gradually  subside;  and  by  the  time  that  the  ruddy  tints  have 
quitted  the  higher  hill-tops,  a  death-like  silence  reigns  amidst 
these  untenanted  wilds. 

Winter  is  a  long  night  amongst  the  glaciers.  The  sun's  rays 
have  scarcely  power  to  melt  a  little  of  the  snowy  coating  which 
defends  the  proper  surface  of  the  ice ; — the  superficial  waste  is 
next  to  nothing ;  and  the  glacier  torrent  is  reduced  to  its  nar- 
rowest dimensions. 

Pursuing  our  survey,  we  next  notice  the  bands  of  fragmentary 
rocks  which  traverse  the  glacier  in  nearly  parallel  lines— some- 
times confined  to  its  edges,  sometimes  dividing  its  breadth  into 
two  compartments  so  distinct,  that  we  can  hardly  help  fancying 
that  we  see  two  glaciers  separated  by  a  vast  mound  of  blocks, 
which  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  last  appearance 
is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  view  of  the  lower  glacier  of  the 
Aar,  in  the  14th  plate  of  M.  Agassiz'  work.  The  slightest 
examination  shows  that  these  accumulations  of  debris  (to  which 
the  name  of  Moraines  has  been  given)  are  perfectly  superficial, 
and  conform  themselves  so  entirely  to  the  configuration  of  the 
ice-suiface,  that  on  many  glaciers  scarcely  one  stone  lies  upon 
another,  every  one  covers  the  ice  immediately.  Thus,  on  the 
Aar  glacier  just  mentioned,  where  the  ridge  of  stones  seems  to 
form  a  heap,  or  rather  two  parallel  heaps  upon  the  level  ice,  it  is 
found  that  the  ice  itself  is  heaped  up  under  the  stones,  and  gives 
the  entire  form  to  this  sort  of  backbone,  which  divides  the  surface 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  rising  in  some  places  to  a  height  of 
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dgbty  feet  above  its  general  level.  So  irreconcilable  are  the 
facts  with  the  theory  formerly  adopted  of  these  moraines — that 
they  were  stones  which,  having  fallen  on  the  sides  of  the  glacier, 
gradually  settled  down  upon  the  centre  as  being  its  lowest  part.* 

As  a  general  fact  it  may  be  stated,  that  every  g^lacier  has  two 
moraines  at  least,  composed  of  the  masses  which,  detached  by 
gravity  aiding  the  effect  of  moisture  and  the  freezing  of  water  in 
the  cracks  of  the  neighbouring  rocky  heights,  fall  on  the  edges  of 
the  glacier,  and  form  two  borders  or  selvages^  which  accompany 
it,  generally  speaking,  throughout  its  entire  length.  These  are 
called  Lateral  Moraines,  Besides  these,  there  are  the  parallel 
bands  of  debris  which  divide  the  glacier  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  and  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  origin  of  these  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  cor« 
rectly  stated  in  the  works  of  Charpentier  and  Agassiz,  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  But  this  brings  us  back  again  to  the 
movements  of  the  glacier ;  for  these  moraines  are  the  divisions 
on  the  dial  of  which  we  have  above  spoken,  and  upon  which  we 
read  the  chronology  of  glacier  history.  A  simple  statement  of 
iacts  will  at  once  illustrate  and  prove  this. 

The  higher  parts  of  glaciers  are  always  contained  in  valleys 
extending  above  the  limits  of  vegetation,  and  indeed,  from  causes 
which  we  shall  afterwards  explain,  the  walls  or  sides  of  these 
ravines  are  extremely  precipitous  in  most  cases',  so  that  even  the 
snow  covers  them  imperfectly.  The  exposed  rocks  are  subject 
to  great  changes  of  temperature,  owing  to  the  intense  effect  of 
solar  radiation  at  these  heights.  The  snow  in  contact  with  their 
surfaces  is  melted  almost  every  summer's  day,  and  the  moisture 
is  absorbed  into  the  minute  fissures  of  the  stone.  The  noctur- 
nal frosts  congeal  this  water,  and  the  powerful  expansion  thus 
occasioned,  has  the  effect  of  loosening  and  disintegrating  the 
hardest  rocks,  in  a  manner  which  has  no  parallel  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. Atmospheric  causes  therefore  produce  their  maxi- 
mum of  destructive  effects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  glaciers;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  detached  fragments,  descending  by  their 
weight,  often  rebound  from  cliff  to  cliff,  until  they  fall  shivered 
into  smaller  morsels  upon  the  surfa;ce  of  the  ice.  Such  an  eboule* 
ment  leaves  a  distinct  proof  of  its  occurrence  by  the  heap  of  rub- 
bish resting  on  the  glacier.  If  this  had  no  progressive  motion 
the  fragments  would  remain  piled  under  the  rock  whence  they 
fell ;  until,  perhaps  in  the  succeeding  spring,  being  joined  by 
another  group,  they  would  accumulate  at  those  points  where  the 


*  Saussnre,  Voyages  dans  ks  AlpeSf  §  537. 
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his  cabin,  and  found  it  sereral  handred  feet  below  its  first  poBition ;  that 
six  years  afterwards  (in  1836)  he  found  it  2200  feet  from  the  foot  of 
the  rock.f  ♦  ♦  *  We  hastened  to  measure  with  a  long  cord,  which  we 
had  provided,  the  distance  from  the  cabin  to  the  rock,  and  found  it  4400 
feet.  •  •  *  This  year  (1840)  I  hare  found  it  much  injured,  and 
200  feet  lower  than  last  year.' — Etudes  sur  lee  GiacierSf  p.  149-51. 

It  is  plain  from  this  extract  that  the  rate  of  movement  has 
been  far  from  uniform ;  since,  during  the  nine  years  from  1827  to 
183d,  it  could  not  have  exceeded  250  feet  per  annum  ;  but  from 
1836  to  1839,  it  advanced  in  three  years  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  previous  nine  years,  or  with  a  mean  annual  velocity 
of  above  730  feet.  The  velocity  of  a  glacier  at  different  epochs, 
in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  different  parts  of  its  mass, 
are  data  of  the  utmost  importance  for  science,  as  yet  but  little 
attended  to. 

What  a  curious  internal  historical  evidence,  then,  does  a  gla- 
cier bear  to  the  progress  of  events  which  have  modified  its  sur* 
face  i  It  is  an  endless  scroll,  a  stream  of  time,  upon  whose  stainless 
groilnd  is  engraven  the  succession  of  events,  whose  dates  far 
transcend  the  memory  of  living  man.  Assuming,  roughly,  the 
length  of  a  glacier  to  be  twenty  miles,  (no  uncommon  case,)  and 
the  velocity  of  its  pro&^ression  (assumed  uniform)  -^  of  sl  mile,  or 
500  feet,  the  block  which  is  now  being  discharged  from  its  infe- 
rior surface  on  the  terminal  moraine,  may  have  started  from  its 
rocky  origin  two  centuries  ago  !  The  glacier  history  of  200  years 
is  revealed  in  the  interval,  and  a  block  ten  times  the  volume  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  Monoliths,  which  has  just  com- 
menced its  march,  will  see  out  the  course  of  six  generations  of 
men  ere  its  pilgrimage  too  be  accomplished,  and  it  is  laid  low 
and  motionless  in  the  common  grave  of  its  predecessors. 

When  we  come  to  study  more  carefully  the  arrangement  of 
the  rocky  fragments  and  earthy  matter  upon  the  surface,  of  the 
glacier,  we  find  a  multitude  of  curious  details.  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  the  occurrence  of  what  are  called  Glacier  Tables. 
These  consist  of  masses  of  rock,  usually  connected  with  one  of 
the  moraines,  lying  on  their  flat  side,  and  supported  above  the 
general  level  of  the  glacier  by  an  icy  pedestal — a  *  pillar  and 
*  claw'  foundation.  Now,  this  is  not  only  a  picturesque  acci- 
dent, but  recalls  our  attention  to  a  most  important  circumstance 
of  the  glacier  economy — that  there  is  a  perpetual  waste  at  its  sur- 
face ;  and  that  the  stone,  by  preventing  this  waste,  remains  an 


f  Judging  from  the  plan  of  the  glacier  given  in  Hugi's  work,  the 
cabin  was  never  dose  to  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
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index  of  the  former  level  of  the  whole  mass,  like  the  earth  pillars 
left  hy  workmen  in  the  coarse  of  excavation.  Though  some 
authors  have  attempted  to  make  the  glacier  tables  on  their  stalks 
sprout  like  mushrooms  from  the  surface  of  the  ice,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  this  is  their  real  origin.  A  verv  simple  experi* 
ment,  which  has  actually  been  made,  gives  the  direct  proof.  If  . 
a  hole  be  made  vertically  in  the  ice,  and  a  stick  sunk  into  it  so 
as  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  ten  or  twenty  feet, 
it  will  be  found  that  during  summer  weather  the  upper  part  of 
the  stick  becomes  gradually  bared  by  the  dissolution  and  eva- 
poration of  the  surface  of  the  ice.  A  dacier  has  thus  been 
found  to  lose  a  thickness  of  more  than  tnree  feet  in  as  many 
weeks.  The  action  of  the  stone  is  very  evident.  The  whole  of 
its  lower  part  is  maintained,  by  contact  with  ice,  at  a  freezing 
temperature ;  if  the  thickness  be  considerable,  it  forms  a  pretty 
complete  shelter  against  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  as 
well  as  against  the  contact  of  warm  rains  and  wind.*  Thus  the 
ice  immediately  beneath  it  is  comparatively  preserved.  It  is  a 
clumsy  but  effectual  parasol. 

But  yet  we  often  find  precisely  the  contrary  effect  wherever 
the  ice  is  pretty  consistent,  so  as  to  admit  of  pools  of  water  being 
formed:  there  we  have  innumerable  cup-shaped  cavities,  each  con- 
taining a  bit  of  slate,  a  dead  insect,  or  not  unfrequently  a  feq/^ 
a  leaf  which  assuredly  could  not  have  fallen  from  the  sides  of  the 
glacier,  which  have  not  a  single  tree;  but  leaves  even  of  the 
beech  and  chestnut  are  wafted  by  the  tremendous  violence  of  the 
winds  from  immense  distances,  and  across  elevated  chains  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.f  Here,  then,  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  has  wasted,  instead  of  protecting,  the  ice»  The  difference 
lies  merely  in  the  thickness.  The  dark  surface  of  the  chip  of 
stone  or  organized  matter  absorbs  the  solar  heat,  and  transmitting 
it  quickly  to  the  ice,  by  being  completely  warmed  through,  ex- 
cavates for  itself  a  cavity.  It  is  in  these  cavities,  too,  that  living 
animals  are  often  found — small  black  insects  which  inhabit  the 
snow  or  ice-cold  water,  and  there  propagate  their  species. 

Sometimes  the  ice  is  completely  honeycombed  with  these  cups, 
which  often  break  into  one  another,  and  unite  their  contents ;  at 
other  times,  the  passage  of  the  rills,  already  mentioned,  accumu- 
lates sand  and  gravel  derived  from  the  moraine ;  and  so  soon  as 

*  The  phenomenon  of  glacier  tables  was  perfectly  well  explained  by 
Saussure.—  Voyages^  §  630. 

I  Sacb^have  been  found  on  the  upper  glacier  of  the  Aar,  which  must 
have  been'transported  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
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(bis  accumulation  reaches  a  pertaio  thickness,  a  surprizing  qhapge 
takes  place.  The  sqlar  heat  enters,  but  bo  longer  freely  peoe* 
trates  the  m^^s — the  action  pf  the  extraneous  matter  becomes 
conservative,  the  \q^  melts  more  rapidly  all  round  than  under  i(  j 
and,  after  a  while,  the  face  pf  the  glacier  l^ecame^  precmly  r^ 
versed,  the  mpuld  of  ,what  it  vas  before.  The  heights  take  t^e 
shapes  pf  the  porresppnding  hollows — a  cremsse  |ille4  with  sand 
becomes  in  time  a  ridge  of  ice,  coated  with  the  sand  which  fq^med 
It :  we  have  negfitive  water -courses,  negative  crevassies,  negative 
holes*  From  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  magnitude  of  tl|e 
superficial  water-courses,  it  will  be  conceived  that  th^  4f^us 
which  they  bear  with  them  may  be  abundant,  and  that  it  may  be 
deposited  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  deeper  e^cavatiooa* 
But  the  result  would  hardly  be  anticipated,  and  indeed  must  be 
seen  and  watched  in  its  various  stages  to  be  well  understood.  As 
the  protected  surface  rises  higher  and  higher  relatively  to  th^ 

Jeneral  level,  the  sand  which  composes  it  falls,  or  is  washed  grad- 
ually down,  protecting  the  sides  of  the  icy  cone  which  has  been 
formed  beneath  it,  to  which  (though  continually  streaming  witb 
4noisture)  it  contrives  to  adhere  with  a  tenacity  not  easy  to 
explain-  A  glacier  which,  by  the  evenness  of  its  surface  and 
numerous  water- runs,  is  adapted  for  the  production  of  this  pheno- 
menon, is  thus  covered  with  a  number  of  gravel  cones,  whose 
xeeularity  and  magnitude  astonish  and  perplex  the  observer* 
They  may  be  seen  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  seventy 
or  eighty  ia  circumference.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  at  first 
sight  that  these  cones  (which  are  like  enormous  ant-hills)  ^e 
composed,  to  the  centre^  of  gravel;  but  we  invariably  find,  as 
already  stated,  that  it  is  a  mere  covering — the  heart  of  the  ocMie 
is  piwe  solid  ice^  which,  if  its  apex  be  removed  with  a  hatchet, 
.appears  ^uite  black  and  glassy,  from  the  obstruction  of  the  light 
by  the  sides  of  the  cone.  This  very  singular  phenomenon  has 
been  perfectly  described  and  explained  by  M.  Agassiz  in  thp 
tenth  chapter  of  his  work. 

These  phenomena  are  important,  as  explaining  how  it  is  next 
to  impossible  that  extraneous  matter  can  become  imbedded  in  the 
glacier.  By  retarding  the  superficial  melting  as  soon  as  its  mafi 
has  become  at  all  considerable,  such  an  accumulati(m  ctf  detank 
must  sooner  or  later  find  its  way  to  the  surfiice— not  by  pushi^{- 
through  the  matter  of  the  ice,  which  some  writers  seem  to 
suppose  (as  many  of  the  peasants  do)  to  be  endowed  with  a  sort 
pf  organic  faculty  of  rejecting  impurities — but  because  these  im- 
purities retain  their  place  in  the  ice,  which  is  continually  thav^gr 
and  evaporating  by  the  surface ;  and  once  arrived  tfaer^,  they  c^ 
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never,  for  |K^  repsoqa  already  explaiped,  «||;aili  p«netr»tft  tb« 
mass,  but  will  in  general  attain  a  level  above  if. 

The  appearances  we  are  describing  are  not  to  be  found  upon 
all  glaciers :  the  gravel  eones  especially  are  rare  productions,  and 
depend  probably,  in  a  gr^at  measure,  upon  two  circumstances — 
a  moder^kte  slooe  of  ice,  which,  not  being  greatly  crevas^ed^  per- 
mits consideraole  water-couises  to  be  formed,  and  abunoaut 
moraines  affording  disintegrated  materials  for  the  accumulations 
in  c^uestion*  Such  a  glacier  is  that  of  the  Lower  Aar«  The 
glacier  of  Aletsch,  (Agassiz,  plate  xii.,)  though  abundantly  ^ti 
is  destitute  of  con^ioerable  medial  moraines;  the  glaciers  of 
Chamouni  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  precipitous. 

When  a  glacier  descends  a  steep  mountain  ravine  like  those  of 
the  AUee  Blanche,  which  pour  their  majestic  frozen  torrents  down 
the  tremendous  gorges  which  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  presents 
on  its  southern  side — or  like  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier  of 
Viesch  (Agassi*,  plate  x.)  in  the  Upper  Vallais — or  like  tb^ 
glacier  of  Bosenlaui,  and  that  of  Upper  Grindelwald  in  the  Can- 
ton of  3erne — the  condition  of  the  ice  differs  considerably  from 
that  which  we  have  described.  Urged  onwards  in  its  flow  upon 
(be  inimense  bed  of  rocks  on  which  it  reposes — forced  sometimes 
to  discharge  itself  over  the  bapk  of  a  precipice — the  rigid  mass  is 
fissured  in  all  directions-  Swayed  hither  ^d  thither  by  the  un» 
evenness  of  its  base,  the  fissures  maintain  no  constant  direction  \ 
but  subdivide  the  ponderous  mass  into  rude  prismatic  fragmentSt 
whose  height  is  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  and  the  form  of  their 
bases  is  determined  by  the  inceting  of  the  fissures  which  form  them* 
These  prisms  b^ecome  transformed  into  pyramids,  more  or  less  rude, 
by  the  action  of  atmospheric  water,  the  contact  of  air,  and  evapo- 
ration, which  speedily  sharpen  their  summits,  rising  in  a  thousand 
fantastic  forms ;  whilst  their  baaes,  here  and  there  irregularly  cut 
through  by  the  escape  of  glacier  torrents,  become  excavated  into 
not  less  fantastic  labyrinths  in  the  deep  blue  depths  of  the  ice, 
which  often  preserves  here  its  most  characteristic  purity.  As 
the  excavation  proceeds,  these  pyramids,  doubly  acuminated  above 
and  below,  topple  over,  and  increase  the  apparent  confusion  by 
mingling  their  ruins.  The  moraines  with  which  the  surface  hai 
been  charged,  are,  ^s  a  matter  of  necessity,  dispersed  into  every 
fissure  by  the  discontinuity ;  and  the  masses  thus  fallen,  and  ground 
by  thepressureof  theice,arefrom  time  to  time  rolled  down  the  rock]r 
steep,  and  finally  are  borne  to  a  certain  distance  by  the  impe^ 
tuous  torrent  which  flows  from  its  base.  To  make  much  way 
along  such  glaciers  as  these,  is  evidently  next  to  impossible.  The 
experienced  guide  will  either  cross  the  glacier  as  directly  as  possi- 
bfey  if  his  eomse  requkes  him  to  do  so — (as  in  crossing  the  glacier 
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of  Bossons  on  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  *)— or  scale  the  rocky- 
walls  of  the  ravine,  in  preference  to  attempting  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  glacier.  Such  excursions,  even  when  not  danger- 
ous, are  the  most  fatiguing  of  all  sorts  of  climbing  ; — the  travel- 
ler now  leaping  from  point  to  point  along  the  jagged  edges  of  the 
ice  which  bound  the  fissures ;  now  making  long  zig-zags  to  get 
round  the  crevasses  which  cannot  possibly  oe  traversed  ;  at  other 
times  descending  the  walls  of  those  less  steep  and  profound,  and 
laboriously  climbing  the  opposite  face.  Or  if  he  prefers  the  moraine 
(where  it  exists)  to  the  ice,  he  must  step  from  top  to  top  of  the 
curiously-piled  stones  which  rest  upon  the  ice,  propped  in  the 
most  fantastic  positions,  and  on  account  of  the  perpetual  changes 
of  their  bed  not  firmly  jostled  as  on  solid  ground  into  positions  of 
stable  equilibrium;  but  often  resting  on  such  ticklish  balance 
that  his  weight  is  sure  to  precipitate  a  host  of  them,  and  himself 
above  all,  down  one  of  those  treacherous  slopes'.  Driven  some- 
times from  all  these  modes  of  progression,  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  scale  the  rocks  which  confine  the  glacier;  which  are  gene- 
rally so  rugged  and  intersected  by  water-courses,  that  a  summit 
or  elbow  has  no  sooner  with  infinite  toil  been  gained,  than  tbe^ 
traveller  finds  himself  compelled  to  make  a  descent  to  his  old 
level,  still  more  difficult  and  alarming.  Such  are  the  alternatives 
which  not  unfrequently  present  themselves  to  the  glacier  tourist — 
alternatives  which  Milton,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  Satanic  voyage  to  earth,  has  failed  to  particu- 
larize, doubtless  (shall  we  say)  from  being  unacquainted  with 
them.     Often  is  even  the  skilful  mountaineer 

<  —  harder  beset 
And  more  endangerM,  than  when  Argo  pass'd 
Through  Bosporus  betwixt  the  jnstling  rocks  : 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunii'd 
Charybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steer'd, 
So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Moved  on,  with  difficulty  and  labour  he — * 

•  Thus  described  by  Mr  Auldjo : — «  We  were  surrounded  by  ice  piled 
up  in  mountains,  crevices  presenting  themselves  at  every  step,  and  masses 
half  sunk  in  some  deep  gulf;  the  remainder,  raised  above  us,  seemed  to 
put  insurmountable  barriers  to  our  proceeding,  yet  some  part  was  found 
where  steps  could  be  cut  with  the  hatchet ;  and  we  passed  over  these 
bridges  often  grasping  the  ice  with  one  hand,  while  the  other,  bearing- 
the  pole,  balanced  the  body,  hanging  over  some  abyss  into  which  the  eye 
penetrated  and  searched  in  vain  for  the  extremity.  Sometimes  we  were 
obliged  to  climb  up  from  one  crag  of  ice  to  another,  sometimes  to  scramble 
along  a  ledge  on  our  hands  and  knees,  often  descending  into  a  deep  chasm 
on  the  one  side  and  scaling  the  slippery  precipice  on  the  other.'-*-iVarra* 
the  of  an  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  1827,  p.  15. 
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There  are,  however,  many  glaciers  whose  ascent  is  attended 
with  no  snch  inconveniences  and  perils,  although  generally  with 
some  labour,  whether  along  the  moraine  or  on  the  ice;  the  cool 
footing  and  the  exhilarating  mountain  air  give,  however,  an  elas- 
ticity and  confidence  to  the  tread  unknown  below — the  eye,  fami- 
liarized with  precipices,  forgets  their  terrors,  and  those  who  at 
home  would  hesitate  to  walk  along  the  top  of  a  narrow  wall,  can 
look  with  unblenching  gaze  into  the  fethomless  depth  of  the  gla- 
cier crevcLsseSk  But  whether  the  inferior  part  of  tne  glacier  has 
been  steep  and  dislocated,  or  even  and  gently  inclined,  the  higher 
portion  of  the  ravine  or  basin  in  which  it  takes  its  origin  is  very 

fenerally,  for  some  space  at  least,  moderately  flat.  The  glacier 
ere  bounds  with  the  region  of  perpetual  snows,  from  which 
(on  every  theory)  it  depends  in  some  way  or  other  for  its  sus- 
tenance and  increase  ;  and  consequently  this  portion  of  the  ice- 
field peculiarly  demands  our  attention,  for  it  presents  important 
modifications,  and  in  fact  has  received  from  mountaineers  a  pecu- 
liar name — in  French  it  is  called  n^ve^  and  in  German  ^n. 

The  neve  or  firn  is  the  unconsolidated  glacier.  As  we  approach 
it  the  fissures  of  the  glacier  become  generally  rarer,  and  always 
narrower.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  being  already  very  con- 
siderable, perhaps  8000  or  9000  English  feet,  the  winter's  snow 
lies  all  summer  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  conceals  the  crevasses^ 
and  partly  also  the  structure  of  the  matter  of  the  glacier  itself; 
to  discern  which  the  snow  must  be  carefully  removed.  It  is  a 
frequent,  perhaps  a  general  characteristic  of  the  transition  from 
the  glacier  proper  to  the  n^v6,  that  whilst  the  former  presents  a 
convex  surface,  the  latter  is  concave^  and  inosculates  insensibly  into 
the  snowy  steeps  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the  upper  glacier- 
basins,  at  these  great  heights.  Magnificent  is  the  prospect 
which  these  fims  sometimes  present.  The  surface  is  smooth 
and  almost  level,  like  an  artificial  floor  stretched  across  a  valley, 
w^hose  sides  evidently  descend  to  a  great  depth  beneath.  It 
19  a  real  platform — to  compare  great  things  with  small,  it  is  a 
tlieatre  with  the  pit  boarded  over;  and  what  a  theatre  !  From 
tbat  even  snowy  carpet  of  dazzling  white  rise  hundreds  of  name- 
less peaks  on  either  hand,  seeming  to  pierce  a  sky  whose  azure 
hue  is  so  intense,  as  to  find  no  match  in  nature  save  the  gentian, 
which  expands  its  lovely  flowers  close  to  the  glacier.  The  sides, 
scathed  by  lightning,  and  torn  by  the  avalanche,  scarcely  permit 
a  resting-place  for  the  snow,  which  accumulates  in  dazzling 
wreaths  only  in  its  sheltered  nooks.  Each  of  these  pinnacles 
transported  to  an  ordinary  scene  would  seem  one  of^  nature's 
grandest  objects,  whilst  here  it  is  lost  amidst  the  crowd  of  its 
fellows.     But  a  very  few  have  any  specific  name,  and  still  fewer 
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are  foimd  indicated  on  the  best  maps^*  Sonttimes  tiie  ice* 
field  abnta  aitwupdy  agatnstpsecipices  whick  me  nearly^Teitically 
ftmn  <Hit  of  it,  as  does  the  Finaler  Aar  Horn  from  then^ve  of  me 
Aar  glacier — a  splendid  surface,  almost  flat,  and  of  numy  sqnioo 
milea  in  extent,  in  the  midst  of  the  very  highest  gioop  of  inoim# 
tains  in  Switzerland  proper. 

The  strueture  and  consistenee  of  this  nnconsolidated  glacier  is 
extremely  remarkable,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  in^MNrtant  i&s 
the  theory  of  glacier  motion.  It  is  eyidently  %rx&vf  in?  a  trsBsitios 
state  into  ioe,  having  a  granular  structure,-  resulting  from  the 
partial  thaw  to  which  it  £as  been  uibjected,  in  ccmsequence  of 
the  water,  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  produces,  percolating  pretty 
freely  through  the  mass.  The  ereoasses  in  the  tl6v€  diror  from 
those  in  the  glader  by  their  greater  width*  and  irregularity,  by 
their  beautiful  green  colour,  imd  by  the  horizontal  stratification 
of  the  material  forming  their  sides,  which  is  divided  by  bands 
of  more  or  less  perfectly  formed  ice,  corresponding,  perhaps,  to 
annual  periods,  or  to  extraordinary  fells  of  snow.f  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  passage  from  the  glacier  proper  to  the 
nevd  is  graduated,  not  abrupt.  It  appears  to  have  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  permanence  of  the  winter  &lls  of  snow,  which 
entirely  vanish  during  summer,  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  ordinary 

f]acier>  with  which  they  never  enter  into  intimate  combination^ 
ut  are  melted  by  degrees ;  accepting  here  and  there  a  mass  which, 
falling  into  a  eremsge^  is  there  consolidated  by  suceesuve  thaws 
and  congelations4     The  region  of  the  n^v^,  or  firn,  ia  one  of 


*  A  popular  error  pre^iuk,  that  Switzerland  is  provided  with  better 
maps  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  This  has  some  colour  of  truth 
with  respect  to  a  mere  road  map,  such  as  the  tmveller  on  beaten  paths 
requires.  Bring  any  map,  however,  to  the  test  of  comparison  with  real 
landmarks  and  the  natural  features  of  mountainous  tracks,,  and  Keller's 
and  every  map  now  existing  are  found  grievously  wanting.  There  is  but 
faint  hope  that  this  material  deficiency  will  be  effectually  supplied  within 
many  years,  notwithstanding  the  professed  interest  taken  ny  the  Swiss 
government  in  its  fnffilment. 

f  This  structure,  which  may  be  observed  up  even  to  extreme  heights^ 
and  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked,  has  been  mentioned  By  De  Sans- 
sure,  Zamstein,  and  other  Alpine  travellers*  Cbarpentier  says — *  La 
fonte  incomjplete  des  neiges  anaueiies  des  haute  n^v6g  est  la  eanse  ile 
k  stratification,  qu'ih  presen^nt,.  mais  qai  s'efface  et  fiak  par  dispasditM 
«ntidrement,  a  mesure  qu'ils  se  changent  ea  glaeiais.'— ^#Mt,  p.  3^ 

j:  ^Lesjgrm  ou  hauts  nivis  se  troiurent  a  une  hautrar  o4  ks  nd^as 
tombees  dans  le  coarant  d'une  ann^e,  ne  disparaissent  pas^  end^reBieiit 
Tannee  suivante.  En  revanche  les  neiges  qui  tombent  sur  les  glaciers  se 
fondent  compWtement  presque  tons  les  ^t6s. —Cbarpentier,.  p»  3, 
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intoise  and  mmiitigated  desoIatidB.  Even  wHere  a  rock  appears^ 
mm  pknt  .bmi»  deTuoped  tlian  a  liehen  ox  mosB  flonrMies  upon  it ; 
s  stngr  insect  is.  in  general  the  only  trace  of  animal  life;  eren 
the  chamois  aroids  these  wilds^  unless  pmsned :  no  animal,  indeed^ 
can  be  mom  saisitirely  afraid  of  the  creoasaes  and  chauns  wfaichy 
lidnly  covered  by  treacherous  mow,  often  reveri  to  the  amazed 
tnnretter  the  awfiilly  precadlous  footing  upon  which  he  has  just 
heedlessly  passed* 

This^poctson  of  the  glacier,  occnpyingr^  as  we  have  said,  die 
upland  basass  <Mr  hollows  which  stretch  far  into  the  mass  of  com* 
poottd  mxrantain  systems,  is  succeeded  by  the  last  member  of 
die  glacier  series ;  which  occupies  the  sides  and  summits  of  the 
mountain^ranges  themselves,  mA  their  innumerable  offshoots.  The 
ii6v6,  whose  gently  swelling  concave  form  we  have  attempted  to 
descn^ibe^  graerally  terminates  tolerably  abruptly  against  some 
focky  or  vary  steep  icy  boundary,  by  whidi  the  highest  mountain 
summits  or  ridges  are  to  be  scaled  •  There  is  a  chasm  of  separa*- 
tion,  SO'  well  marked  and  so  general,  as  to  be  considered  as  fonn*> 
mg  part  of  the  characteristic  glacier  type ;  and  which  is  called  in 
ibe  German  part  of  Switserland  the  Berg^aAnmd.  The  passing 
<d  this  forms  a  very  frequent  and  notable  difficulty  in  the  way  6£ 
Alpine  travellers,  who  attempt  to  attain  the  highest  regions.  Once 
passed,  the  glacier  futures  aare  resumed.  On  the  &uks  of  the 
nsomitains,  and  even  on  their  summits^  the  snow  is  consolidated 
into  a  compact  icy  structure,  alternating,  however,  in  die  more 
sheltered  places  widi  crisp  snow,  which  separates  ti^e  icy  layers, 
characteristic  also  of  the  proper  n6v6.  That  true  ice  should  be 
found  on  the  highest  summits,  is  not  a  matter  of  the  least  surprise 
to  diose  who  reflect  that  the  sun  acts  at  diese  elevadons  with  an 
intetinty  unknown  below;  and  though  the  condoued  accumu- 
Intion  of  snow  is  mf  doubt  mainly  prevented  by  the  action  <rf 
wind,  (which  may  often  be  seen  driving  to  leeward  a  delicate 
cloud  of  dry  snowy  particles,  having  all  the  appearance  of  the 
finest  vapour,)  and  likewise  by  the  immediate  evaporatioo  of  the 
snow  without  passing  into  the  liquid  form;  yet  tnere  can  be  no 
question  that  every  hot  summer's  day  proper  nision  goes  forward, 
and  a  corresponding  congelation  during  the  night — forming  a  true 
icy  easing  of  the  most  insulated  summits  where  snow  can  vest  at 
lA.  Saussure,  indeed,  was  not  convinced  of  this  fact  until  he 
actually  ascended  Mont  Blanc,*  whose  top,  surveyed  with  the 
greatest  care  from  the  Cramont,  he  had  previously  f  supposed  to 


♦  Voyages  dans  Us  Alpesj  §  1981.    See  also  Auldjo's  Mont  Blanc 
tlbid.§§  530  and  940. 
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be  merely  snow.  There  are  other  mountains,  however,  which 
bear  direct  testimony  to  the  fact,  even  from  a  distance.  Some 
of  the  magnificent  icy  pyramids  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ortler  Spitz  iu  the  Tyrol,  are  evidently  composed  in  their  upper 
parts  of  pure  ice,  which,  in  certain  positions  of  the  sun,  transmits 
Its  characteristic  greenish  light  in  a  manner  truly  magical.*  A 
great  number  of  mountains  too,  above  10,000  feet  nigh,  and 
having  precipices  on  their  northern  or  eastern  sides,  present  the 
following  remarkable  appearance : — Icy  crusts,  possessing  g^eat 
consistency,  project  many  feet  over  the  precipices,  and  when  the 
sun  shines  favourably  upon  them,  exhibit  their  peculiar  colour 
with  extreme  delicacy.  These  projections  are  formed  by  the 
tufted  accumulation  of  gently  drifted  snow,  which,  thawing  at 
intervals,  becomes  invested  with  a  crisp  coating.  This  crust,  if 
pierced  inadvertently,  may  bring  a  traveller  into  the  most  peri- 
lous situations,  or  sacrifice  his  life.  Hugi  picturesquelv  describes 
one  of  the  most  awful  positions  of  this  kind  in  which  a  haman 
being  was  ever  placed.  Whilst  attempting  the  ascent  of  the 
Finster  Aar  Horn,  he  broke,  by  his  weight,  through  a  cornice  of 
ice  such  as  we  have  described,  only  two  feet  thick,  and  projecting 
iive  or  six  feet  over  a  sheer  precipice  of  4000  feet.  Fortunately, 
one  of  his  companions  had,  for  security,  a  hold  of  the  other  extre- 
mity of  a  long  staff  which  he  carried,  who,  applving  his  whole 
weight  at  the  opposite  end,  the  two  were  held  suspended  in 
awful  equilibrium,  as  at  the  arms  of  a  balance,  until  help  was 
^obtained. — (Naturhistorisclie  Jlpenreise,  p.  193.) 

Haiang  thus  sketched  the  whole  course  and  transitions  of  the 
glacier  world  from  its  inferior  outlets  to  its  highest  summits, 
and  explained,  in  passing,  the  origin  of  many  of  its  most 
remarkable  configurations — we  proceed  to  consider  what  have 
been  proposed  as  theories  of  the  mechanical  functions  of  the 
glacier— its  reproductive  faculty,  by  which  its  waste  is  continually 
made  good,  and  consequently  the  theory  of  its  motion  ;  how 

<  The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day.' 

To  enter  into  detail  respecting  the  arguments  used  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  various  hypotheses  employed,  would  greatly  exceed 


*  It  is  probably,  for  this  reason,  tliat  the  Ortler  obtains  on  the  Italian 
side  the  nanie  of  Monte  Cristallo.  Captain  Gerard  mentions,  that  on  the 
Himalaya  the  snow  visibly  melts  during  summer  at  heights  exceeding 
20,000  feet. 
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tlie  limits  of  tUs  ardde.  We  restrict  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a 
concise  description  of  the -two  great  rival  theories;  the  main 
£icts  which  appear  to  support  each ;  and  to  a  few  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  appear  to  us  to  cause  hesitation  in  the  adoption  of 
either.  That  we  may  not,  however,  seem  to  consider  the  subject 
hopeless,  we  shall  suggest  some  experiments  which  may  one  day 
lead  to  a  solution  of  these  interesting  questions. 

The  theory  of  De  Saussure  (which,  though  much  older,  owes 
its  notoriety  to  his  clear  exposition  of  it)  is  simply  this — that  the 
accumulation  of  the  snow  in  the  higher  ice-fields  during  the 
year,  and  especially  in  winter,  forms  not  only  the  pabulum  for 
the  growth  of  the  glacier,  but  is  the  glacier  itself; — the  fusion  of 
the  snow,  and  the  infiltration  and  congelation  of  the  water,  form* 
ing  the  gritty  ice  of  which  the  glacier  proper,  and  also  the  lower 

Cut  of  the  n^vc,  is  composed.*  The  pressure  of  the  accumu- 
ted  snows  (due  not  only  to  the  mean  fall  on  the  area  of  the 
surface,  but  also  to  the  discharge  by  avalanches  from  the  steep 
sides)  is  the  momng  cause  of  the  glacier,  as  the  inferior  extremity 
is  melted  away.  According  to  this  theory,  the  glacier  meits^ 
BOt  only  at  its  upper  surface  but  at  its  lower  one,  owing  to  the 
eontact  of  the  ground  beneath,  which  has  a  temperature  above 
d2o.  Now,  this  fusion  beneath,  evidenced  by  the  flow  of  gla- 
ider  streams  even  in  winter,  greatly  facilitates  the  movement 
of  the  glacier  along  its  inclined  bed.  It  also  accounts  for  the 
more  rapid  movement  of  the  sides  than  the  centre  of  the  glacier ; 
since  there  the  detachment  of  the  glacier  from  the  trough  in  which 
it  lies  is  usually  more  complete.  The  crevasses  are  produced  by 
the  unequal  velocity  of  the  glacier  in  its  different  parts,  and  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  bottom  over  which  it  is  compelled  to  heave 
iis  rigid  and  unwieldy  mass. 

The  other  theory,  also  very  old — ^having  been  expounded  by 
Scheuchzer  above  a  century  ago — ascribes  to  glaciers  the  same 
origin^  viz. — the  transformation  of  the  nev6  into  ice ;  but  to  the 
moDement  of  the  glacier  a  very  different  one.  The  ice  of  glaciers 
not  being  solid,  but  porous — or  rather,  according  to  the  authors 
who  maintain  this  theory,  fissured  by  minute  cracks  in  every 
direction — the  water  melted  at  the  surface  is  drawn  by  capillarity 
into  these  rents ;  and  during  the  immediately  succeeding  act  of 
eongelation,  the  mass  of  the  glacier  is  momentarily  increased 
by  the  expansion  of  this  water  in  freezing.  The  swollen  mass 
expands  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance — that  is,  vertically 
upwards  or  in  thickness,  and  longitudinally  forwards  or  in  the 


\  De  Sa^ussurep  §  526. 
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dii^ctioB  of  its  motion,  TUs  iteory,  bzoftdbed  in  latar  ^tiuKfi  l»]r 
Toussftint  de  Cliaipeaitter,  is  mamtained  vAdi  muck  mgexxaity  of 
argomeBt  by  J^aa  de  Charpentier,  Agamz,  and  i>AietB^ 

In  the  course  of  the  ammated  controveiBy  still  gmig'  on  vfmk 
this  sdbject,  we  have  been  atrudL  by  the  occanonri  want  of  (dear 
Tiews  as  to  physical  principles,  betrayed  in  the  heat  of  argoment 
upon  the  one  side  as  upon  li>e  otner.  We  will  endeavrnv  t9 
state  what  we  consider  as  real  difficulties  to  each  hypothesis ;  and 
leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whedier  in  the  present  ^ate  of  the 
question  he  is  piepaired  to  ^ve  in  his  adhesion  to  eilhec 

1.  And  first  of  the  Grravitation  Theory.    De  Saossufe'o  views 
are  most  applicable  to  glaciers  descending  with  a  considecable 
inclination,  and  through  valleys  of  nearly  equal  breaddi,  witheiit 
notable  promonrtories,  and  gently  widening  as  they  descend.  Sudi 
are  several  of  the  glaciers  of  Chamouni,  to  which  th»  eminent 
man  directed  his  chief  attention — ^the  Glacier  du  Bois  (in  past) 
and  BosBons,  and  those  of  Miage  and  Brenva  on  the  ItiJian  sid» 
of  Mont  Blanc     But  the  case  becomes  different  when  the  im^^ 
nation  is  very  small,  the  mass  very  extended,  and  the  valfey, 
instead  of  enlargine  beneath,  contracted  towards  its  infencu'  eKtra*> 
mity ;— 'SUch  as  tne  remarkable  glacier  of  Aletsch,  into  whiidi 
fall  the  fims  of  the  Jungfrau,  Monch,  £%er,  and  the  momir* 
tains  of  the  Upper  Lotsch-thal,  and  which  has  its  ^nbinielrape 
in  a  narrow  ravine  which  joins  the  upper  valley  of  the  'Rhoos 
near  Brieg.     The  upper  surface  of  this  glacier  has  a  nearly  uni* 
form  inclination  of  only  3^«  *     It  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  m«!«  effect  of  gravity  upon  a  slope  of  this  inclination^ 
would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  enormous  friction  of  ice  upon 
such  a  bed.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  indinsr* 
tion  of  the  bottom  probably  much  exceeds  that  of  the  suiAuse  at 
that  part  where  the  accumulation  of  ice  is  greatest,  and  Uie  super- 
ficial itaolination  least.    Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  tiiere  is  a 
difference  of  level  of  not  less  than  6000  or  7000  French  feet  be* 
tween  the  commencement  of  the  nev6  of  the  Aletsch  glacier,  ^nthe 
slope  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  glacien 
The  distance  between  the  two  points  may  (by  Weiss's  map)  be 
reckoned  along  the  glacier  at  four  Swiss  leagues,  or  about  72,d6& 
feet ;  consequently  the  mean  slope,  reckoning  from  rook  to  rock, 
is  nearly  1  in  10 — a  verv  marked  inclination,  equal  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  steepness  aumitted  on  the  Simplon  route,  (5^  42\y 
Even  this,  however,  is  a  feeble  inclination  compared  witli  die 
enormous  friction  and  adhesion  which  such  a  mass  of  iee, 


*  Elie  de  Beaumont/ M^/noit^,  &c.    Tom.  lY.  p.  215;  223. 
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Wyed  ki  weks^  aunt  pvesent *;  «ad  nvee  Md  tUs  dbj^ctioA  to  be  a 
veiy  serious  one  to  the  hypothesis. 

The  «M^ary  ^^hjeotkui,  ui^  by  Cfaavpeutier,  (p«  SS,)  against 
ibe  theory  «€  :»aiis«ure,  is  mote  mmmiiled.  HeiiMt,  '  miat  k 
^  Ae  i«SHtanoe  iii4iieh  oan  maintain  a  glacier  ftom  sliclii^^  down 
^a  slope  indiaed  4t>^,  in  the  case  df  die  glacien  desoending 
«  from  fbe  Dent  dn  Midi  ? '  We  answer,  Jitctim.  Wbere  the 
force  of  friottcm  is  equal  to  that  of  gravity,  (no  uncoounon  eaae,) 
4Sfi^  mil  be  the  angle  «f  rq)ose.  Mr  G.  Rennie  found  that  tbe 
poBsbed  gvamte  voiMffoiiv  of  London  Bridge  only  commenoed 
siippiBg  at  an  angle  of  33^  or  S4^.* 

Not  do  we  attach  modi  impiortanoe  to  the  objection  4if  the 
same  ingettocis  author^  that  the  movement  of  glaciers  is  greatest 
in  summer,  and  nothing  in  win^r,  though  the  pressure  of  snow 
is  greatest  at  the  latter  time.  During  winter  the  glacier  is  so 
thoroogiily  frozen  by  its  ed^es,  that  it  is  inoimcdviJDile  that  it 
should  then  mtdie  any  considerable  progress,  even  though  the 
base  should  remain  partly  free. 

It  IB  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  gravitation  theory,  that  the 
ntovonents  of  glaciers  do  not  appear  to  take  place  violently  per 
mltmn,  as  we  should  expect  to  be  the  case  if  they  were  due  to 
the  preponderance  of  gravity  over  jFriction.  The  lelatioBS  of 
gbciers  starting  forwards  several  feet  at  a  time,  are  generally 
considered  apocryphal. — (Hugi,  p.  368,  and  Agassiz.) 

An  objection  wnich  seems  to  us  important  against  the  theory 
of  De  Samsuie,  though  we  believe  it  has  not  been  distinctly 
noticed,  is  the  following : — If  a  glader  have  no  supply  of 
material  throughout  its  mass,  but  is  exposed  to  all  the  influence 
of  evaporations  and  thaw,  which  we  know  often  diminish  its 
thickness  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a-week,  how  comes  the  incli- 
nation ef  -the  sur&ce  to  be  so  gentle  as  we  generally  find  it, 
and  iJie  glacier  to  be  so  prolonged  into  the  plains  ?  If  the  glacier 
advance  downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  by  its  upper 
surface,  tt  must  continually  tend  to  assume  a  wedge  form,  and 
to  terminate  by  the  meeting  of  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces* 
Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  conceive  the 
maximum  effect  of  waste,  or  one  foot  per  week,  to  continue  for 
four  montbs  in  the  year,  and  that  during  the  remaining  eight 
the  waste  is  insensible.  We  shall  have  sixteen  feet  of  4^bickness 
lost  in  a  year.  Suppose  that  in  the  same  time  the  glacier  has 
advanced  .320  foet  longitudinally,  the  inclination  of  the  sui^face 
Ate  to  waste f  and  independ^dt  of  the  trough  of  the  glacier,  would 


♦  Fhilosophical  Transactions^  IB!89- 
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be  only  1  in  20.  But  to  this  must  be  added  the  waste  at  the 
inferior  surface. 

We  have  said  that  it  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an  essen* 
tial  part  of  the  theory  of  De  Saussure,  that  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  ice  being  continually  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  the 
sliding  of  the  glacier  along  its  bed  is  thereby  facilitated.  Now, 
one  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  whole  enquiry  is,  '  What  is 
'  the  precise  relation  of  the  glacier  to  the  supporting  rocks  ?'  No 
doubt  MM.  De  Charpentier  and  Agassiz  have  stated  several 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  contact  surface  of  the  ice  and  rock 
will  be  always  at  a  freezing  temperature,  and  beyond  a  certain 
elevation  above  the  sea,  that  it  will  be  below  that  temperature ; 
and  they  have  supported  their  views  by  a  citation  of  the  respectable 
authority  of  Biscnoff : — they  have  also  thought  themselves  war* 
ranted  to  conclude  that  the  ice  is  firmly  frozen  to  its  bed,  which 
M.  Agassiz  (p.  161)  considers  necessary  to  explain  the  mainte- 
nance  of  a  glacier  in  a  deeply-fissured  state,  where  the  pyramids 
of  ice  are  almost  separated  from  one  another;  and  Charpentier 
^p.  95)  derives  it  from  the  direct  observations  repeatedly  made  by 
M.  Venetz  on  the  glacier  of  Gi^troz ;  and  yet  it  seems  never  disH 
tinctly  to  have  occurred  to  these  gentlemen,  that  were  the  glacier 
permanently  frozen  to  its  b^d,  as  they  suppose,  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  have  a  true  progressive  motion  from  any  cause 
whatever — a  fact  which  yet  all  admit. 

<  Such  an  adhesion/  observes  M.  Agassiz,  (p.  162,)  <  excludes  at  once 
all  idea  of  sliding ;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  a  glacier  falls  forward,  it  can 
•only  be  when  the  weight  of  the  masses  lying  on  an  inclined  plane  over- 
comes their  adhesion  to  the  base.  But  how  comes  it,  I  shall  be  asked,  that 
all  the  while  it  adheres  to  the  soil  on  which  it  rests,  a  glacier  is  yet  capa- 
ble of  advancing  ?  This  is  what  I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate.' 

It  does  not  appear  to  us,  however,  that  any  thing  like  a 
demonstration  follows.  The  question  remains  unanswered  and 
unanswerable.  There  may  be  a  force  different  from  that  of  gra- 
vity which  puts  the  glacier  in  motion — and  that  force  may  be  the 
expansive  action  described  by  these  authors ;  but  come  whence 
it  will,  this  force  succeeds  in  moving  the  glacier  onwards,  whilst 
the  rock  beneath  it  retains  its  place.  Can  this  occur  without 
the  one  surface  becoming  detached  from  the  other  ?  We  appre- 
hend not. 

But  what  is  most  inconsistent  is,  that  the  motion  of  the 
glaciers  on  their  rocky  beds  is  just  as  distinctly  insisted  on  and 
required,  for  the  explanation  of  phenomena  by  the  disciples  of 
Charpentier,  as  by  those  of  De  Saussure.  Charpentier  combats 
^p.  105)  the  idea,  that  the  friction  between  the  ice  and  the  bot- 
tom should  exceed  the  expansive  force  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
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glacier:  in  another  place  he  says—*  the  movement  impressed  by  the 
^  dilatation  of  the  wholb  mass  of  the  glacier  occasions  a  friction 

<  so  considerable  against  the  rocks,  (which  form  its  bed  and  sup* 

*  port  it,)  that  the  surface  wears,  is  hollowed,  becomes  smooth, 

<  and  takes  even  a  slight  polish,  if  the  rock  be,  by  its  hardness, 

*  capable  of  receiving  it,'  (p.  42.)  And  Agassis  speaks  still  more 
definitely  of  *  the  bed  of  mud  and  gravel  which  is  intermediate 
^  between  the  glacier  and  its  bed,'  (p.  194  ;)  and  of  *  the  rounded 
^  pebbles  upon  which  the  glaciers  move  in  their  lower  part,' 
(p.  197.)  We  apprehend^  therefore^  that  these  advocates  prove 
too  much. 

2.  Let  us  now  advert  to  the  arguments  which  have  been,  or 
may  be,  urged  against  the  dilatation  theory  of  glacier  mo- 
tion, in  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  structure  of  the  ice  being 
porous,  and  the  superficial  water  being  absorbed  into  the  mass 
during  the  day,  the  water  becomes  frozen  in  the  nighty  dilates, 
and. pushes  the  glacier  forward. 

The  first  objection  we  shall  mention  is  urged  by  M.  Necker, 
in  his'zealous  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  his  distinguished  relative, 
De  Saussure,  in  the  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
He  maintains  that  the  supposed  elongation  would  not  be  due  to 
the  entire  expansion  of  the  frozen  infiltrated  water,  since  the  solid 
mass  of  ice  would,  doubtless,  extend  laterally  and  vertically,  as 
well  as  longitudinally.*  Admitting,  then,  that  water  expands 
one-seventh  of  its  volume  in  freezing,  we  are  not  to  infer  that 
the  glacier  would  expand  one-seventn  of  its  length  by  the  thaw 
and  recongelation  of  its  entire  mass ;  for  he  says — *  It  would  be 
^  to  understand  very  imperfectly  the  nature  and  power  of  the  mo-* 

*  lecular  forces  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  gravity  can  be  an 
^  obstacle  to  them,'  (so  that  the  glacier  should  only  extend  itself 
down  the  declivity.)  '  Limited  in  its  action  to  very  small  spaces, 
'  expansion,  like  crystallization,  acts  without  regard  to  gravity, 
^  and  we  know  that  expansion  particularly,  exercises  within  small 
^  spaces  a  power  almost  irresistible.' — Necker,  p.  153. 

This  is  perfectly  true ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  because 
dilatation  is  irresistible,  the  form  of  the  mass  shall  be  unchanged, 
or  that  it  shall  pay  no  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  gravity 
aids  its  motion.     No  doubt^  if  we  regard  a  glacier  as  a  perfectly 


*  M.  Agassiz  had  put  the  matter  thus,  <<  Comme  le  glacier  est  con- 
tenu  des  deux  cot^  par  lea  flancs  de  la  yallee,  et  en  haut  par  le  poids  des 
masses  superieures^  toute  ]*actioD  de  la  dilatation  se  porte  natnrellenaent 
dans  le  sens  de  la  pente,  qui  est  le  seul  cote  qui  lui  offre  une  libre  issue, 
et  vers  lequel  elle  doit  dej^  tendre,  en  vertu  de  la  loi  de  gravitation.' — » 
?.  165^6. 
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rigid  body,  (whidi  is  a  peoufor  moleecdv  MncKlMiiirfnily  inde- 
pendent of  the  quality  of  expaambiltt^,)  it  nMist  fMreserve  w^-^ 
metryof  fonn  daringdiltttatiMi — eaek  dtmettrion^pflengthyiwwachhy 
and  Sickness,  acquiring  -hppqperknear  tmneaBe.  l^s,  how0v«r» 
admitting  for  a  moment  the  theory  in  ^Ifaer  veepeetB)  k  «¥ide^- 
ly  no^  the  cbaracteristic  of  a  fiplader ;  wUeli  i»  ot  b,  oonmleBoe 
somewliat  yielding,  witfaont  T^ch  its  progresrion  wwM  be  in 
laet  impossible,  owing  to  the  irveffuhuities  and  eoMtractioas  «of 
the  channel  in  wbidh  it  moires.  The  plasticity  -of  the  -iHnle 
would,  therefore,  we  apprdhend,  throw  tiie  enlargement  cfareflj 
in  a  downward  direction.  Could  we,  however,  suppose  the  4ila« 
tatioR  to  take  place  equally  in  all  directions,  we  oumot  e^n 
then  coincide  with  the  conclusion  of  M.  Nedker,  that  Ae  in- 
crease of  the  whole  Glacier  du  Beis  would  be  *  less  than  6.6S 
^  feet  in  all  Erections/  In  the  first  place,  ike  augmentation  in 
length  would  ^f  course^  by  its  proportionality  to  Ae  linear  disMn* 
sion,  exceed  that  in  breadth  and  thidoiess;  and  the  amonnt 
would  be  nearly  cne-third  of  the  cubical  expansion,  ot  more  accu- 
rately one  twenty-second  of  each  dhnenrion.  Now,  assuming 
with  M.  Nedcer  the  length  of  the  Glacier  du  Bois  to  be  4000 
toises,  the  expansion  in  length  would  be  182  toises,  or  1092 
French  feet,  by  the  recongelation  of  the  whole  icein  the  glacier* 
We  are  finable  to  conjecture  how  the  other  pa^Uy  erroneous 
result  has  been  obtained. 

We  could  show,  did  space  permit,  that  we  do  not  condider  Ae 
calculation  by  the  same  author,  founded  on  the  annudi  foil  of  rain 
and  snow,  conclusive  against  the  dilatation  theory;  in  which 
the  water  is  not  atmospheric  water  merely,  but  the  matter  of  Ae 
glacier  which  goes  again  and  again  through  the  process  of  Aawing 
and  freezing. 

The  existence  of  vast  crevasses  dividing  the  ice  into  vertical 
segments,  is  an  obvious  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  dilatation,  being 
inconsistent  with  the  general  tension  described  (Cfaarpentier,  p. 
12,)  as  being  the  immediate  cause  of  motion.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  with  some  show  of  reason,  (Cfaarp.  p.  M>8,)  that  these 
crevasses  never  extend  quite  across  and  to  the  bottom  of  a  gla* 
cier,  but  they  occur  partially  and  disootntinuously,  so  as  not  to 
affect  the  rigidity  of  the  whole  glader  umh^  than  riie  slits  do  in  a 
parchment  sieve.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  theory  of  Saus- 
sure,  (and  from  what  was  even  said  above,  we  suspect  upon  any 
theory,)  if  the  glacier  move  over  its  bed,  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose the  lowest  stratum  of  ice  to  be  continuous,  which  in  aH  pro- 
bability it  IS,  in  order  to  be  shoved  downwards. 

^  But  there  seem  to  us  to  be  more  formidable  objections  to  the 
dilatation  theory  than  any  of  these.     This  theory  supposes  tlie 
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iise  to te^omposed  «€ liagmeiyls  nicely  'W«d|(«d  anto^mie  -anivllier ; 
vrhhA  fiagaieHls  ealmge  m  they  proceed  <from  the  11^6  to  the 
lower  part  0f  4;lie  glaeier.  The  water  piodoced  by  rain  or  iieat 
is  absorbed  into  liheee  fiesnres ;  on  tbe  relam  of  n^bt  or  dioaght 
it  freezes,  and,  expanding,  nTp<eB  the  glaeier  bodily  forward, 
•ccarioniiig  dike^e  a  growdi  m  the  direotionB  of  breaddi  and 
tbieknesB.  )$ew  we  fiml,  in  the  JirH  place,  smne  difiority  in 
admiltinff  ibe  mmtxrml  existence  of  the  capillary  fissvres  msso- 
med.  M.  A^issn,  indeed,  states  their  existenee  as  general, 
(p.  1^ ;)  we  confess,  however,  some  scepticism  on  this  point, 
llbe  capi^Tj  issnres  are  only  well  shown  where  the  ice  surface 
is  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  rock,  whose  varying  temperature  baa 
110  doubt  "fissmred  the  neighbouring  ice.  In  some  glaciers,  such 
as  that  of  Rosenlam,  ibis  stracture  is  very  beautiful^  developed; 
— the  great  irregular  grains  of  the  glacier  lying  wedged  into  one 
anoAer,  with  water  between,  so  curiously  packed,  that  though 
Itiey  may  be  -shaken  in  their  places,  it  is  often  diflkult  to  dissect 
thrai.  We  are,  therefore,  far  from  denying  the  existence  of  this 
gpeanulated  structure  m  ixrkan  parts  of  glaciers.  We  only  hesi- 
tate to  admit  its  presence  throf^hout  their  mass.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  struoture  Which  may  perhaps  aid  the  theory  more  than 
tbe  other  somewhat  problematical  hypothesis — a  structure  so 
remarkable,  thotwe  are  suiprised  to  find  no  mentionof  it  amongst 
Ae  autb^ties  we  have  cited.*  It  is  a  ribboned  texture  of  the 
ioey  whidi  seems  in  most  glaciers  disposed  in  bands  nearly  verti- 
cal, and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  glacier  very  gene- 
rally parallel  w^h  ite  length.  This  veined  appearance,  whidi  is 
beautiful  and  striking,  and  which  extends  to  a  great  depth,  is 
occasioned  liythe  alternation  ctf  compact  and  porous  ice  in  vertical 
lomkiae  side  by  side — generally  less  than  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness 1  and  so  well  marked,  that  when  the  surface  of  tbe  glacier 
is  cut  and  polished  by  a  water-course,  it  exhibits  the  appear- 
ance of  the  most  delicately-veined  chalcedony.  In  the  sides  of 
the  great  transverse  crevassesj  this  structrare  is  peculiarly  evident 
from  the  greater  or  less  persistence  of  the  different  veins.  We 
hasten  to  add  that  it  appears  to  have  very  little,  if  any  thing,  in 
common  with  stratification  properly  so  called.  But  however 
caused,  since  these  porous  and  compact  layers  are  generally  ver- 
tical or  highly  inclined,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  form  a  system 
of  filters,  which  allows  some  of  the  water  to  percolate  from  die 
upper  to  &e  lower  part  of  the  ice. 

♦  But  more  recently  described  in  the  Edinburgh  New  ^dhif^kal 
Jmrmil  for  Jannaigr  1842. 
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Our  second  objection  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
capillary  fissures  having  their  walls  continually  maintained  at,  or 
below  0^  cent,*  into  which  water  is  to  be  drawn  by  capillary 
action,  not  only  at  the  surface,  but  throughout  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  ice,  without  being  frozen  in  the  very  act. 

Our  third  objection  is — supposing  these  capillary  fissures  so 
filled  during  the  day — how  comes  it  that  the  water  they  con- 
tain is  frozen  during  the  night,  not  merely  at  the  sur&ce,  but  to 
great  depths,  where  the  effect  of  the  diurnal  changes  of  tempe- 
rature cannot  possibly  arrive  by  conduction?!  Ml  de  Charpen- 
tier  has  stated  this  objection,  (p.  104.)  We  own  that  his  reply  to 
it  seems  to  us  wholly  unintelligible.^ 

Our^icrM  objection  would  be,  that  if  congelationi:oii&/ occur, 
the  upper  strata  must  be  by  far  the  most  affected,  the  lower  ones 
not  at  all.  The  motion  would  therefore  be  confined  to  the  super- 
ficial part  of  the  elacier.  This  reasoning  is  so  fully  admitted  by 
Agassiz,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  ground  of  proof  in 
figivour  of  his  hypothesis,  by  maintaining  §  that  the  glaciers  are 
stratified  horizontally ;  and  that  these  strata  move  with  fi^reater 
velocity  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  surface — each  stra- 
tum having  the  motion  proper  to  its  own  dilatation,  superadded  to 
the  sum  of  the  motions  of  the  strata  beneath.  We  are  bound  to 
state  that  the  ingenious  author  seems  to  have  erred  in  point  of 
accuracy  of  observation.  Such  stratification  does  not  exist,  and 
it  is  accordin&;ly  denied  b;^  Charpentier,  (p.  108,  note.)  If  it 
existed,  or  if  the  upper  portions  moved  faster  than  the  lower,  we 
should  have  phenomena  wholly  different  from  those  observed. 
Were  this  true,  no  crevasse  could  remain  vertical ;  the  top  of  its 
advanced  wall  must  move  more  rapidly  than  the  base,  and  slope 
forward,  while  the  posterior  wall  would  overhang.  No  trace  of 
a  general  law  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  glaciers :  if 
some  crevasses  appear  to  lean  forwards,  others  lean  backwards^ 
and  a  majority  are  vertical.||  We  hold  this  fact  to  be  a  strong 
argument  against  the  dilatation  theory. 


*  Agas6iz,  p.  203.     Charpentier,  p.  10. 

f  In  commou  soils  the  diurnal  changes  of  temperature  vanish  at  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 

X  Feeling  apparently  its  insufficiencj,  he  has  returned  to  it  at  page 
307  of  his  work  ;  hut  hj  insisting  nnore  strongly  on  the  capillary  nature  of 
the  infiltration,  and  the  low  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  glacier,  he 
only  hrings  out  the  difficulties  more  prominently.  But  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  itself. 
Page  165-6. 
M.  Agassiz  seems  to  have  been  partly  misled  by  a  figure  of  a  gla** 
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A  jfijth  difficulty  is  this :  why  do  the  n^vds  not  accumulate 
indefinitely  ?  for  if  the  glaciers  move  only  by  the  swelling  of  their 
xnass,  the  n^y£  cannot  literally  be  said  to  be  the  feeder  of  the 
glacier,  the  morement  of  which  must  be  great  just  in  proportion 
to  its  distance  from  its  origin,  (the  n^v^.)  If,  then,  in  its  upper 
part  the  glacier  move  little  or  nothing,  the  n6v^,  which  com* 
mences  precisely  where  the  winter  snows  never  melt,  what  be- 
comes of  the  accumulation  of  the  winter  snows  ?  They  do  not 
fall  downwards  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  progressive  glacier,  for 
the  glacier  at  that  point  makes  little  or  no  progress.  The  gla- 
cier advances  only  in  consequence  of  swelling  or  dilating,  and 
consequently  its  movement  depends  at  any  point  upon  the  length 
of  the  part  whose  dilatation  produces  the  motion,  which  length  is 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  n^ve,  for  the  dilatation  vanishes  where 
the  ndve  begins.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  n6v6  annually  filling 
np  the  space  left  by  the  progressive  glacier,  there  is  no  space  to  be 
filled  np  at  all ;  and  the  glacier  must  advance  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  the  dissolved  snow,  which  falls  upoa 
its  proper  surface. 

This  important  consideration  suggests  the  only  critical  ex- 

Jeriment  we  know  of,  for  the  discrimination  of  the  true 
ypothesis.  If  Saussure's  theory  be  true,  the  glacier  moves 
onward  without  sensibly  incorporating  new  matter  into  its  sub- 
stance— continually  fed  by  the  supplies  from  behind,  which  form 
a  new  and  endless  glacier.  The  mechanism  may  not  inaptly  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  modem  paper  machine,  which,  from  the 
graaually  consolidated  material  of  pulp,  (representing  the 
neve)  at  length  discharges,  in  a  perpetual  flow,  the  snowy  web. 
The  theory  of  Charpentier,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the 
fabrication  of  the  glacier  going  on  within  the  glacier  itself,  so  that 
each  part  swells,  and  the  dilatation  of  each  is  added  to  that  which 
acted  upon  itself,  in  order  to  shove  on  the  section  of  the  ice  im- 
mediately in  advance.  In  the  Jbrmer  case^  then^  the  distance 
between  two  determinate  points  of  the  glacier  remains  the  same  ;  in 
the  latter^  it  mil  contimmlly  increase.  Again,  on  the  former  hypo* 
thesis^  the  annual  progress  of  any  point  of  the  glacier  is  independent 
of  its  position  ;  on  the  latter^  it  increases  with  the  distance  from  the 
origin^  (the  transverse  section  of  the  ice  being  the  same.)  The  solu- 
tion of  this  important  problem  would  be  obtained  by  the  correct 
measurement,  at  successive  periods,  of  the  spaces  between  points 


der  waterfall  in  Hugi's  Travels^  plate  III.  It  is  strange  that  he  should 
have  preferred  the  evidence  of  this  single  figure  to  all  the  direct  obser- 
vations which  he  has  had  such  ample  opportunities  of  making. 
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marked  on  inaiilated  boulders  on  the  grader ;  er  l«twMn  the 
heads  of  pegs  of  eonsidieiable  leog^h»  stadc  into  the  mallta!  of  dier 
ice»  and  by  the  detenmnatioA  of  th^r  anniud  progress. 

In  endnyoimng  to  present  a  statement  of  the  two  m'e^alent 
dieories  of  glacier  motion,  and  the  formidable  difficulties  wfaidi 
may  be  suggested  to  either,  we  are  fo  frem  assertuig  tha£  both 
are  necessarily  wron^,  or  that  the  difficulties  we  have  stated  ana 
incapable  of  a  reply*  We  incline  te  think  the  objections  tov 
Saussure's  hypothesis  are  of  a  more  positive  kind,  because  the 
theory  is  more  intelligible ;  and  that  the  other^  which  calls  into 
play  a  hind  of  force  (dilatation)  very  likely,  from  its  great  energy, 
to  produce  die  effect  in  question,  addresses  itself  in  some  A^ 
gree  toour  ignorance,  and  therefore  the  objections  to  it  retain  a 
somewhat  ambiguous  character*  This  arises  particnlttrly  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  habitudes  of  a  fluid  about  tojreeze — of  the 
very  minute  circumstances  which  retard  or  accelerate  congelationi 
and  of  the  distances  through  which  these  causes  may  energeti- 
cally act*  Stfll  less  do  we  know  the  influence  of  the  capillarity 
of  the  fissures  under  such  circumstances.  We  are  net  ^spesea 
to  accept  as  demonstratiye  the  experiments  yet  made  on  the  per- 
eolation  6(  water  in  the  mass  of  ice,  or  even  the  existence  <^  the 
network  of  fissures,  presumed  to  traverse  the  most  compact  glft^ 
eier  ice*  The  absorption  of  coloured  fluids  woidd  i^pear  to  be 
one  method  of  determining  the  amount  and  dkection  of  such  pei> 
eolation*  The  experiment  has  not  yet  bem  made  to  our  imtire 
satisfaction* 

We  had  intended  te  have  explamcd  the  dqpaadence  ef  the 
direction  of  fissures  upoa  the  form  and  motion  of  die  gkieier,  and 
the  not  less  remarkable  relation  which  appears  to  sub»st  betweffli 
these  and  the  varied  structure  of  the  ice ;  but  omr  space  does  not 
admit  of  it.  We  wUI,.  therefore,  conclude  this  part  of  the  subjeet 
with  the  following^  very  just  remarks  of  Chavpentier'— * 

^  Since  tbe  time  (rf  M.  cte  Saussorei  the  knowledge  of  glftciers  has  made 
but  little  progress.  The  subject  seemed  to  have  boeaexkaasled,  uKlthat 
there  remained  nething  to  add^-nothiiig  to>modify-^nothiBg  te  cecrec^ 
A  gseat  niamhert  perhaps  raosty  geologists,  and  maay  philosophej^s  and 
men^  scieaae,  have  visited  and  still  visit  the  glaciers  ;,  but  very  fe^nf 
amongst  them  have  made  them  an  object  of  studjf*  The  reason  is  simjple, 
arising  on  the  one  hand  from  the  remoteness  of  the  glacier  localitiesj 
and  on  the  other  from  the  number  and  variety  of  interesting  objects 
there  to  be  met  with.  *  •  *  The  intelligent  and  observing  foreigner, 
arriving  for  the  first  time  amongst  the  higher  Alps^finds^  at  every  ste^, 
something  which  strikes  and  interests  him,  and  which  distracts  his  atten- 
tion ;  whilst  the  inhabitaBt  of  the  Alps,  moBe  famSiiasbed  vitk  ^eir 
fiofolime  scenery  and  remarkable  productions)  is  in  a  better  s^te  for 
directing  ancF  eoneentrating  his  atfeention  iqKMO.  a  (qp«ciid  oliject.'-r- 
{Essaiy  p.  352.) 
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We  BOW  torn  to  tfa*  last  dmsion  of  our  ftubject — ^ihe  applieatioii 
which  has  lately  been  made  of  the  phenomena  of  gtaoiers  to 
aficount  foe  cestain  chaises  on  the  earth'a  surface,  wnich  have 
occaJTsed  even  in  plaees  where  glaciers  now  no  longer  exist  The 
gEeat  phenomenoafor  the  explanation  of  which  this  Aem'  of  the 
anient  extension  of  glaciers  has  been  contrived,  w  the  distribu- 
tion of  erratic  blocks  over  ranges  of  country  where  the  material,  or 
rock,  of  which  the  blocks  are  composed,  is  nowhere  to  be  found 

The  geological  divisions  of  the  latest  deposits  found  on  the 
earth's  siurface,  are  not  very  uniform  or  consistent  in  different 
works.  The  first  volume  of  the  work  of  Professor  Necker,*  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  geologist  of  Geneva,  contains  a  dear 
and  tolerably  detailed  statement  of  the  aspect  which  they  assume 
in  the  country  of  which  we  shall  chiefly  have  to  speak;  namely, 
the  flat  or  undulating  tract  intervening  between  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  that  of  the  J  ura  range.  The  ordinary  divisions  of  these 
superficial  formations  into  two ;  the  alluvium^  wluch  contains 
evidence,  both  zoological  and  mechanical,  of  having  been  pro- 
duced in  the  {Hresent  age  of  the  world,  whilst  the  same  species 
Kved,  and  tiie  same  abradmg  and  depositing  causes  acted  as  now  ; 
and  the  dihrnifum  or  *  boulder  formation,*^  ^  terrain  erratique*  of 
continental  geologists,  *  drift '  of  England,  and  *  till '  of  Scot- 
land, differing  from  the  former  in  the  species  of  contained  fossils, 
Booy  of  which^  are  extinct,  or  belong  only  to  distant  regions  of 
the  globe^  The  diluvium  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  stratified ;  the  super- 
positioa  of  blocks,  gravel,  and  mud,  is  without  order  ;  and  the 
blodcs  are  often  enormous  and  angular.  The  reverse  features 
characterize  the  alluvium.  M.  Necker  divides  the  older  or  dilu- 
vial formation  into  two— the  unstratified  or  cataclysmal  diluvium ; 
and  one  inferior  to  it,  which  is  stratified  and  devoid  of  huge  angui- 
lar  frs^ments;  and  wloeh,  by  its  structure,  resembles  the  modem 
alluvium,,  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  the  entire 
^  bcmlder  formation ;' — this  he  terms  the  ^  old  alluvium/ 

^Tfae  ncient  i^Tial  formation/  he  says,  'is  formed  Iby  rounded 
pdbbles  of  gsairel  andsaad^  more  or  less  fine.  The  pebbles  have  in  general 
»  mi^;nitude  which  Ywries  from  the  size  of  ui  egg  to  that  of  the  fist,  and 
which  never  attains  the  size  of  the  bead.  They  are  perfectly  smoothed, 
imd  often  a  little  flattened,  like  those  which  are  fitrand  on  the  shores  of  a 
kke.  They  farm  horizontal  beds,  sometimes  of  a  thickness  of  several 
toises,  now  and  then  irregularly  alternating  with  beds  of  gravel  and  sand^ 
shorter  and  thicker,  and  having  a  lenticular  form.  The  disposition  of 
these  beds  is  entirely  similar,  although  on  a  greater  sc^e,  to  those  of 

*  Btuii9  GfMoj^yuei  dam  fes  Aipe^ 
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the  existing  alluvia  of  the  Arve  and  the  Rhone/ — {Etudes  dans  les 
Alpes,  p.  233.) 

Hence,  to  explain  these  facts,  it  is  supposed  that  no  cause  mate- 
rially diflFering  from  those  now  in  action  requires  to  be  invoked. 
But  with  the  proper  diluvium  it  is  diflFerent ;  no  geologist  has 
been  able  entirely  to  disguise  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
an  energy  greater  than  is  now  to  be  found  on  the  earth's  surfacie — 

<  The  masses  are  without  any  apparent  order,  in  which  materials  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  most  enormous  blocks  to  th^  finest  mud,  are  mixed  and 
confounded  together,  so  as  to  lead  us  to  presume  that  only  a  terrible 
catacljrsm  could  have  produced  a  deposit  so  deep,  and  of  such  a  struc- 
ture.'-—(/6tc?.  p.  23^.) 

And  again — 

<  Alt  bough  the  great  blocks  form  part  of  a  mass  composed  chiefly  of 
small  debris,  yet,  as  it  is  the  mass  of  these  blocks  which  determines  the 
minimum  intensity  required  for  the  force  which  has  transported  the 
whole,  we  may,  without  disadvantage,  in  order  to  have  the  principal 
data  of  the  problem,  neglect  all  the  debris  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  con- 
sider the  blocks  alone.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  these  blocks  commands 
the  whole  question  ;  for  had  these  masses  been,  like  the  ancient  aUuviunty 
composed  of  gravel  and  pebbles,  we  should  naturally  have  sought  (as  for 
the  latter)  no  causes  differing  in  kind  from  our  existing  torrents  and 
rivers,  though  perhaps  more  powerful.' — (^Ibid,  p.  351-2.) 

This  is  a  perfectly  fair  statement  of  the  question,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  convey  to  one  who  has  not  seen  the  *  boulder 
^  formation'  or  ^  cataclysmal  diluvium'  in  its  full  development, 
(as,  for  instance,  on  tbe.fianks  of  the  Jura  range,  above  Neuf- 
chatel  and  facing  the  Alps,)  an  adequate  notion  of  the  wonder- 
ful phenomenon  to  be  explained. 

A  great  part  of  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  as  of  many  other 
large  and  nearly  level  tracts,  is  covered  at  intervals  by  fragments 
of  travelled  rocks,  the  greater  part  of  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  higher  Alpine  tracts,  as  their  mineralogical  character  un- 
equivocally indicates.  Amongst  the  rolled  and  rounded  pebbles 
of  smaller  size,  we  find,  indeed,  many  specimens  whose  origin 
may  be  stated  to  be  completely  unknown ;  further  than  that  they 
have  evidentlv  been  detached  from  one  of  the  conglomerate  for- 
mations which  occur  so  plentifully  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  one  of  the  real  *  wonders  of  geology,'  the  occurrence 
of  those  pebbles  derived  from  the  trituration  of  rocks  which 
can  no  longer  be  identified,  which  in  a  former  age  of  the  world 
yielded  the  boulders  of  the  *  alluvium'  of  that  period — became 
consolidated  into  rock — and  now,  by  a  fresh  revolution,  are 
tossed  and  ground  by  modern  rivers,  and  mix  again  witb  our 
superficial  deposits.     The  most  important  masses,  however,  are 
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those  which  attain  a  considerable  size — metrical  blocks,  as  they 
have  been  termed— that  is,  having  about  a  cubic  yard  of  contents, 
which  strew  the  plain,  dot  the  sides  of  the  Alpine  ravines,  and  rise 
even  to  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  upon 
the  opposite  flank  of  the  Jura  range,  where  not  one  fragment  Ol 
a  primitive  rock  is  to  be  found  in  situ.  The  roost  concentrated 
distribution  of  erratics  is  to  be  found  about  Neufchatel,  at  a 
height  of  800  or  900  feet  above  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  the 
valley  of  Switzerland.  Similar  masses  are  found  on  the  summit 
of  the  Mount  Saleve,  at  a  great  height  above  the  lake  oi 
Geneva,  and  insulated  from  the  general  group  of  Alps.  It  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  convey  upon  paper  too  lively  an  impression 
of  the  singularity  of  the  phenomenon — a  belt  of  fragmentary 
masses  lying  on  a  steep,  almost  precipitous,  slope  of  nearly 
bare  or  thinly-covered  rock,  of  a  nature  wholly  dissimilar;  not 
few  nor  small,  but  countless  and  gigantic.  The  Pierre  a  Bot, 
{toad-stone,)  850  feet  above  Neufchatel,  has  a  length  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  feet,  a  breadth  of  twenty,  and  a  height  of  above 
forty.  It  is  of  granite,  and  distant  in  a  right  line  from  its  sup- 
posed origin  in  the  Val  Ferret,  to  the  east  of  Mont  Blanc,- 
seventy  English  miles.  Now,  observing  that  this  is  no  individual 
case,  and  that  many  other  blocks,  if  not  so  large,  yet  comparable 
to  it  in  size,  are  to  be  found  on  the  Jura,  and  that  those  of  one 
or  two  cubic  yards  and  under  are  really  innumerable ;  further, 
that  between  the  Jura  and  the  higher  Alps,  blocks  still  larger 
are  in  many  places  to  be  found,  as  at  Steinhof  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  (one  out  of  a  great  number  together  measuring  61,000* 
cubic  feet,)  we  perceive  the  vast  extent  and  measure  of  the  phe*- 
nomenon  to  be  explidned  ; — enough,  alone  and  at  once,  to  over- 
turn any  hypothesis  as  to  the  omnipotence  of  causes  now  in  action, 
unmodified  in  intensity,  however  long  continued. 

It  is  quite  needless  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  explanations 
which  have  been  proposed  of  these  wonderful  facts,  stumbling- 
blocks  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  structure  which  geology 
designs  to  explore.  A  detail  of  them,  and  a  clear  statement  of 
some  of  the  many  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  each, 
is  to  be  found  in  Charpentier's  lucid  essay  on  g^laciers.  Of  the 
former  theories  of  transport,  that  of  the  action  of  prodigious 
*  diluvial'  currents  is  the  one  supported  by  the  greatest  amount 
of  authority ;  and  when  we  cite  the  names  of  De  Saussure,  Von 
Buch,  and  Sir  James  Hall,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the 
authority  is  enforced  by  its  weight  as  well  as  its  generality. 
Playfair,  indeed,  in  the  very  face  of  far  abler  arguments  adduced 
by  himself,  asserted  that  the  boulders  on  the  Mont  Saleve,  near 
Geneva,  might  have  been  transported  by  the  river  Arve  when  it 
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flowed  at  a  higher  levels* — a  piece  of  ultra-Huttomanism  whieh 
he  could  scarcely  have  maintained  had  he  visited  the  locality. 
But  in  the  same  memorable  work  in  which  he  hazarded  this 
i^sertion^  we  find  an  indication  of  a  cause,  far  more  adequate 
as  well  as  more  original,  in  the  extension  of  glaciers  as  stents  of 
transport*  This  indication,  which  forms  part  oi  the  very  able 
note  on  the  transportation  of  stones^  in  the  ^  Illustrations  of  the 
*  Huttonian  Theory/  is  neitner  vague  nor  indirect.  It  is  put  for- 
ward as  the  most  probable  explanation  of  all  cases  of  transport 
where  immense  power  was  obviously  required : — 

*  For  the  moving  of  large  masses  of  rock,'  says  Professor  Plajfttir, 

^  TRB  MOST  POWERFUL  AGENTS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  WHICH  NATURE  EM- 
FLOYS  ARE  THB  GLACIERS,  those  kkes  or  rivers  of  ice  which  are  formed 
ia  the  highest  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  other  mountains  of  the  first  order. 
These  great  masses  are  in  perpetual  motion,  undermined  by  the  influx  of 
heat  from  the  earth,  and  impelled  down  the  declivities  on  which  they 
rest  by  their  own  enormous  weight,  together  with  that  of  the  innume- 
rable fragments  of  rock  with  which  they  are  loaded.  These  fragments 
they  gradually  transport  to  their  utmost  boundaries,  where  a  formidable 
wall  ascertains  the  magnitude,  and  attests  the  force,  of  the  great  engine 
hy  which  it  was  erected.  The  immense  quantity  and  size  of  the  rocks 
thus  transported,  have  been  remarked  with  astonishment  by  every 
observer,  and  explain  sufficiently  how  fragments  of  rock  may  be  put  in 
motion  even  where  there  is  but  little  declivity,  and  where  the  actual 
;8ur&ce  of  the  ground  is  considerably  uneven.  In  this  manner,  before 
the  valleys  were  cut  out  in  the  form  they  now  are,  and  where  the  moun- 
tains were  still  more  elevated,  huge  fragments  of  rock  may  have  been 
carried  to  a  great  distance;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  these  same  masses, 
greatly  diminished  in  size,  and  reduced  to  gravel  or  sand,  have  reached 
the  shores,  or  even  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Next  in  eorce  to  the 
GLACIERS,  the  torrents  are  the  most  powerful  instruments  employed  in 
the  transportation  of  stones,'  &c. — {Huttonian  Theory,  Art*  349.) 

Now,  as  the  passage  immediately  preceding  that  we  have 
quoted  contains  a  statement  of  the  problematical  facts  mentioned 
above,  respecUng  the  distribution  of  the  travelled  blocks  in  the 
plains  of  Switzerland  and  on  the  Jura,  we  cannot  but  give  to 
Professor  Playfair  the  credit  of  having  clearly  pointed  out  the 
jprobability  of  the  former  greater  extension  of  glaciers  as  the 
MOST  powERFUi*  kuowu  agcuts  of  transport.  This  was  in  the 
year  1802,  before  the  author  had  had  the  opportunity  of  per- 
sonally estimating  the  applicability  of  the  theory  to  phenomena. 
The  passage  from  the  notes  of  his  journey  in  1816,  quoted  in 
this  Journal,  (Vol.  LXIX.  page  420,)   and  more  lively  by 


'^  Huttonian  Theory,  in  his  Works,,  I.  S88, 
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Charpentief,  lAows  that  his  views  in  this  respect  had  undergone 
no  ehan^  in  the  interval,  and  were  only  connnned  by  an  inspec** 
tion  of  uie  erratic  blocks  on  the  Jura,  whidi  he  unhesitatingly 
ascribes  to  tike  former  existence  of  glaciers  which  once  crossed 
the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  plain  of  Switzerland.  Rivers  like 
tlie  Arve  he  no  longer  considers  adequate  agents,  nor  even  cur* 
reots  of  water,  however  great,  as  in  the  debacle  of  De  Sanssure. 

*  A  current  of  water,'  he  says,  •  however  powerful,  coidd  never 
'have  carried  it'  (the  Pierre  a  Bot,  near  Neufchatel)  <up  an 
'  acclivity,  but  would  have  deposited  it  in  the  first  valley  it  came 

*  to,  and  would  in  a  much  less  distance  have  rounded  its  angles, 
'  and  given  to  it  the  shape  so  characteristic  c^  stones  subjected 
^  to  the  action  of  water.     A  glacier  which  fills  up  valleys  in  its 

*  course,  and  which  conveys  rocks  on  its  surfieu^e  free  from  attri* 


ogle 

Like  many  other  anticipations  of  new  theories,  these  pointed 
«nd  just  observations  of  Professor  Play&ir  lay  dormant  until  the 
opinion  he  advanced  had  been  separately  originated  and  dis- 
cussed.    M.  Venetz,  an  intelligent  engineer  of  the  canton  of 
Valais,  speculating  upon  the  irregular  periods  of  increase  and 
-decrease  of  glaciers,  collected  partly  from  history  and  partly  firom 
tradition  a  variety  of  curious  and  distinct  facts  bearing  upon 
these  oscillations  of  the  great  glaciers  of  the  Alps.     He  united 
them  with  judgment  and  impartiality  in  a  Memoir  which  we  have 
^ted  at  the  head  of  this  article — which  was  read  in  1821  to  the 
Swiss  Natural  History  Society,  and  published  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  volume  of  their  transactions.  In  this  pap^r  M.  Venetz 
clas^fies  separately  the  facts  which  prove  an  increase,  and  those 
showing  a  decrease  of  glaciers  in  modern  times*    The  former  are 
certsdmy  the  most  remarkable — showing  that  passes  the  most 
inaccessible,  traversed  now,  perhaps,  but  a  few  times  in  a  cen 
tury,  were  frequently  passed  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback, 
between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries.     Thus  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  Haut  Valais  took  their  children  across  what  is 
now  the  Great  Glacier  of  Aletsch  to  Grindelwald  for  baptism ; 
and  at  the  same  period  horses  passed  the  Monte  Moro  from  Saas 
into  Italy;  and  the  peasantry  of  Zermatt,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
Rosa,  went  annually  in  procession  through  the  Eringer  Thai  to 
Sion,  by  a  pass  which  few  inhabitants  of  either  valley  would  now 


•  Playfair's  Works,  I.  p.  xzix. 
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venture  to  attempt*  We  regard  these  facts,  not  as  forming'  any- 
proof  of  the  former  great  extension  which  carried  the  glaciers 
even  over  to  the  Jura,  but  as  evidencing  one  only  of  many 
oscillations  which  the  glacier  boundaries  have  undergone;  and 
as  important  in  showing  that  a  very  notable  enlargement  of 
these  boundaries  was  consistent  with  the  limits  of  atmospheric 
temperature,  which  we  know  the  European  climate  has  not 
materially  overpassed  within  historic  times.  It  may  not,  there- 
fore, require  so  violent  a  depression  of  temperature  as  we  might 
at  first  sight  suppose,  to  account  for  any  extension. of  the  gla- 
ciers which  the  facts  may  require  us  to  admit  The  causes  of 
these  oscillations  are  as  yet  very  obscure.  We  have  purposely- 
refrained  (for  the  sake  of  conciseness)  from  analyzing  the  theories 
which  have  been  given,  because  we  find  them  all  unsatisfactory. 

M.  Venetz  has  further,  in  his  Memoir,  pointed  out  certain 
ancient  moraines,  belonging  to  modern  glaciers,  which  indicate 
their  previously  greater  extension ;  an  evidence  which  had  for- 
merly been  accepted  by  Saussure,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Olacier  du  Bois  at  Chamouni,*  and  that  of  the  Rhone.f  The 
remark  is  important,  because  it  requires  us  to  investigate  the 
i^haracter  of  a  moraine,  so  as  to  recognize  it  wherever  it  may  be 
found. 

It  does  not  appear  that  M.  Venetz  has  published  any  other 
Memoir  on  the  subject  of  glaciers ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
was  the  first  person  publicly  to  maintain  in  Switzerland  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  former  extension  of  the  glaciers  to  the  Jura,  as  the 
transporting  agents  of  the  erratics.  The  writer  of  this  article 
was  introduced  to  M.  Venetz  in  1832,  as  the  man  who  had  origi- 
nated a  speculation,  which,  though  it  had  not,  perhaps,  then 
another  advocate,  was  acknowledged  to  be  novel,  ingenious,  and 
bold ;  and  the  reputation  which  the  author  of  it  had  acquired, 
as  the  intrepid  and  skilful  engineer  of  the  works  on  the  glacier  of 
Gietroz,  (the  cause  of  inundations  which  threatened  the  town  of 
Martigny  with  destruction,)  gave  it  a  consequence  which  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  conceded  to  it. 

The  first  important  convert  to  the  new  theory  was  M.  de 
Charpentier,  a  mineralogist  and  geologist  of  reputation,  author 
(amongst  other  works)  of  a  geognostical  essay  on  the  Pyrenees, 
not  even  yet  superseded.  He  undertook  the  examination  of  the 
question  with  the  determination  to  disabuse  his  friend  Venetz  of 
the  geological  heresy  he  began  to  maintain,  of  the  existence  of 


Voyages,  §  623.  f  ^o-  §  1722. 
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amcieiit  glaciers  sixty  leagues  in  length,  at  a  period  wliich  was 

rerally  admitted  to  have  afforded  in  Europe  a  climate  adapted 
the  palm-tree  and  elephant.*  The  learned  mineralogist, 
however,  when  he  came  to  examine  the  evidence,  found  that  he 
had  ^  caught  a  Tartar  ;*  he  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  glaciers,  and 
announced  bis  conversion  in  an  interesting  article,  read  to  the 
Swiss  Natural  History  Society  in  1834,  published  in  the  8th 
volume  of  the  Annales  des  Mines^  and  distributed  to  his  scienti* 
fie  friends.  In  this  short  memoir  of  nineteen  pages,  we  find  the 
germ  of  almost  all  the  arguments  since  employed  in  support 
of  the  glacier  theorv.  The  conveyance  of  great  masses  of  rock 
to  a  distance  from  their  origin,  (page  4,)  without  any  sorting  or 
arrangement  according  to  volume:  the  separation  of  deposits 
derived  from  different  sources,  not  confusedly  mingled,  but  depo* 
sited  at  certain  levels,  and  leaving  spaces  wholly  untouched,  (pp. 
6,  7)  14 :)  the  occurrence  of  a  group  of  rocks  together,  of  the 
same  nature,  derived  from  a  single  eboulement  on  the  surface  of 
the  glacier,  (p.  14  :)  the  elevation  of  the  blocks  on  the  Jura,  (p. 
17  :)  the  partially  rounded  (emoussi)  character  of  the  angular 
blocks,  showing  friction,  though  evidently  not  waterwom,  (p. 
12 :)  the  non-occurrence  of  erratics  in  the  equatorial  regions  of 
the  globe,  (note,  p.  16  :)  the  polished  surfaces  of  the  fixed  rocks, 
not  only  of  the  bottom  of  valleys,  but  the  elevated  flanks  and  even 
coU  of  mountain-chains,  over  which  a  deback  carrying  stones  and 
gravel  could  not  possibly  have  passed,  (p.  8,  9 :)  the  grooves 
which  are  met  with  in  such  surfaces,  called  harren  (in  German 
Switzerland :) — all  these  varied  facts  are  cited  in  support  of  the 
Glacier  Theory.  In  particular,  he  attributes  the  abrasion  and 
polish  of  the  fixed  rocks  to  the  pressure  of  the  enormous  weight 
of  glaciers  upon  their  beds,  in  the  following  passage  : — 

*  We  know  that  the  glaciers  rub,  wear,  and  polish,  the  rocks  with 
which  they  are  in  contact.  Straggling  to  dilate,  they  follow  all  the 
sinuosities,  and  press  and  nionld  themselves  into  all  the  hollows  and  ex- 
cavations they  can  reach,  polishing  even  overhanging  surfaces,  which  a 
current  of  water,  hurrying  stones  along  with  it,  could  not  effect/ — (Char* 
pentier,  Memoire,  p.  15.) 

This  is  important,  being,  as  M.  Agassiz  has  remarked,!  per- 
haps the  first  clear  notice  of  this  function  of  existing  glaciers. 
M.  de  Charpentier  attributes  the  cold  of  the  glacier  period  to  the 
greater  height  which  the  Alps  then  attained,  on  their  first  eleva 
tion — an  opinion  which  he  has  since  abandoned.    Charpentier's 


*  Charpentier,  Essai,  page  243.  f  Etudes,  p.  190. 
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publicafici;r),  thongli  not  unknown  to  geologists,  was  received 
with  cold  neglect.  He  anployed  none  of  the  reeeired  methods 
oiagitaHng  a  theory  into  rogue.  The  speech  of  the  President 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  for  1836,  contains  a  distinct 
dtation  of  his  views  without  a  word  of  comment** 

In  1836  Professor  Agassiz  repeated  with  respect  to  M.  de 
Charpentier  what  had  passed  between  the  latter  and  M.  Ve« 
netz.  He  went  to  Bex  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  t& 
convict  him  of  his  errors;!  bat  he,  too,  gradually  yielded  to  the 
evidences  before  him,  which  he  found  to  be  so  plain  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  that  he  adopted  at  once  the  theory  of  the 
ancient  extension  of  glaciers.  Returning  home  to  Neufchatel, 
he  examined  the  polished  surfaces  of  calcareous  rock,  locally 
termed  Lavesy  which  had  been  previously  described ;  in  which 
he  found  a  new  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  Venetz,  and  he 
published  this  result,  together  with  his  adhesion  to  the  general 
tacts  of  the  glacier  theory,  in  a  discourse  read  to  the  Swiss  Society 
of  Naturalists  in  1837.  In  this  pamphlet  he  discusses  the  objec- 
tions to  previous  theories,  and  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  icy 
slopes  down  which  the  Jura  blocks  come,  formed  part  of  a  coat- 
ing or  crust  of  ice  which  covered  Switzerland  previous  to  tibe 
elevation  of  the  Alps ;  and  on  which  the  rocky  masses,  detached 
during  the  convulsion  producing  the  elevation,  slid  down  by  gpra* 
vity.  This  hypothesis  appears  to  be  rather  a  retrog^de  step  in 
the  progress  of  a  just  theory,  for  it  admits  of  refutation  alike  on 
geological  and  mechanical  principles. 

TIvs  lively  discussion  to  which  these  opinions  gave  rise  in 
Switzerland,  naturally  induced  the  promoters  of  them  to  lay  the 
evidence  for  them  in  a  more  connected  and  demonstrative  form 
before  the  scientific  world,  who,  in  uncertain  sciences  like  seology^ 
are  slowly  led  to  accept  any  opinion,  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
highest  authority ;  so  diat  the  names  of  Charpentier  and  Agassiz 
could  scarcely  save  from  ridicule  a  theory  opposed  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  prejudices  of  mankind  and  the  existing  opinion  of 
geologists,  and  which  had  not  then,  nor,  we  believe,  even  now, 
received  the  passport  to  public  acceptance  of  the  support  of  Von 
Buch,  Von  Humooldt,  and  De  Beaumont. 

Within  not  many  months  of  each  other,  appeared  the  volumes 
of  Charpentier  and  of  Agassiz  on  the  glacier  theory,  each  being^ 
the  extension  of  the  previous  notice  or  programme  already  refer- 
red to.     The  work  of  the  latter  appeared  the  earliest  in  point  of 


*  See  Philosophical  Magazine^  3d  series,  viii»  838* 
^  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,  p.  15. 
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Ume,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  were  simiiltaneowly 
composed ;  and  as  Agassiz  has  honourably  acknowledged  hia 
debt  to  Charpentier  and  Venetz,  for  principles  which  he  has  only 
followed  out  and  endeavoured  to  extend  more  widely,  a  few  am* 
biguitiea  which  occur  as  to  originality  are  of  the  less  ooase- 
quence. 

The  Etudes  sur  ks  GJaeiers  of  Agassiz,  is  a  work  written  ia 
many  parts  with  ease  and  spirit — ^in  many,  it  is  obscurely  express* 
ed  and  deficient  in  method — and  in  some,  betrays  evident  muka 
of  haste,  as  well  in  reasoning  as  in  composition.  As  a  literary 
production,  we  own  that,  considering  the  celebrity  of  the  author, 
and  his  happy  talent  for  oral  exposition,  we  were  disappoiated 
with  it.  Educated  and  esteemed  as  a  pure  naturalist,  the  very 
skill  and  force  of  imagination  which  recommended  him  when  a 
very  yoanr  man  to  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  as  fittest  for  the  task 
of  completing  his  investigation  of  fossil  species,  seem  to  interfisre 
with  the  calmness  of  judgment,  the  seventy  of  reasoning,  and  the 
formation  of  general  views,  which  should  characterize  the  reasoner 
on  physical  geology.  A  second  edition  must  materially  improve 
the  work,  and  give  it  more  the  character  of  a  consolidated,  con* 
sistently  argued,  analysis  of  facts ;  in  which  it  is  so  far  deficient, 
that  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  entirely  the  pro- 
duction  of  one  hand.  One  of  its  distinctive  recommendations  ia 
the  Atlas  of  Plates,  which,  by  their  admirable  execution,  and 
ample  explanatory  sketches,  serve  to  convey  in  a  short  time,  to 
an  entire  stranger,  a  fair  idea  of  the  facts  to  be  explained,  and  the 
chief  evidences  of  the  theory.  A  good  commentary  on  the  plates 
would  perhaps  have  made  a  more  persuasive  volume  than  diat 
which  has  been  written  apparently  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
the  atlas  which  accompanies  it,  and  to  which  allusions  are  infre- 
quent. In  endeavouring  to  seize  the  arguments  so  ablv  convey- 
ed to  the  eye,  the  reader's  natural  question  would  be,  whether  tne 
plates  may  be  depended  upon — whether  the  features  on  wUcb 
the  author  dwells  are  not  exaggerated?  We  can  assure  hifl^ 
that  in  all  e«^6fifiisl  details  they  are  exact,  and  this  being  admitted^ 
the  body  of  evidence  they  afford  is  very  powerful  in&ed.  ^  The^ 
points  of  view  are  generally  well  chosen,  and  the  execotion  ia 
admirable,  being  conducted  under  the  author's  eje  is  a  lithogra* 
phic  institution,  which  owes  its  origin,  we  believe,  to  his  zeal 
and  enterprise.  The  letter-press  is  swelled  by  some  bulky  dtar- 
tions,  as  those  upon  red  snow  and  the  Siberian  mammoths ;  whilst 
details  of  apreat  importance  are  slightly  passed  over  or  omitted — 
as  those  which  refer  to  the  evidence  of  moraines  and  glacier  po- 
lish in  the  lateral  valleys  of  the  Alps.  These  imperfections  we 
mention,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  them  amended  in  the  new  edk- 
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tion,  which  niust  80on  be  called  for,  of  this  popular  Mrork,  which 
appeared  simultaneously  in  French  and  German,  and  which  has 
had  an  extensive  circulation.* 

The  first  and  larger  portion  of  the  volume  refers  to  the  mecha- 
nism of  existing  glaciers,  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  full 
account :  a  chapter  is  then  added  on  the  oscillations  of  their  di* 
mensions  in  historic  times,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Venetz; 
another  on  the  ancient  extension  of  glaciers  on  the  Alps ;  and 
one  more  on  the  former  existence  of  extensive  sheets  of  ice  over 
different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  marked  by  phenomena 
similar  to  those  described  by  Charpentier.     It  is  upon  thb  last 
chapter  the  author  chiefly  rests  his  claim  to  originality  in  these 
investigations ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  phenomenon  of 
erratics  is  not  a  local  but  a  widely  distributed  one,  we  admit  the 
importance  of  the  extension  of  the  reasoning,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  feel  the  necessity  of  proportional  caution  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  (evidence.     And  it  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  this 
part  of  the  work,  which  Mr  Maclaren,  in  his  neat  summary  of 
the  glacier  theory,  has  justly  characterized  as  obscure,  should  be 
founded  on  an  explanation  of  the  distribution  of  erratics  certainly 
erroneous,  (that  which  supposes  them  due  to  the  elevation  of  the 
Alps ;)  and  that  the  author  should  have  predicted  the  phenomena 
which  he  had  yet  to  discover  in  northern  Europe,  and  especially 
in  Scotland.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 
applying  Charpentier's  theory  of  the  dilatation  of  glaciers  to  ex- 
tended sheets  of  ice,  he  rendered  conceivable^  at  least,  the  exist* 
ence  arid  extension  of  glaciers  in  circumstances  where  they  could 
not  otherwise  have  occurred.     We  shall  return  presently  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  Scandinavian  boulder-flood. 

The  work  of  Charpentier  entitled,  Essaimrles  Glaciers^  etsur 
le  Terrain  Erratique  du  Bassin  du  Rhoncy  though  the  preface  is 
dated  in  October  1840,  made  its  appearance  only  last  summer, 
(1841.)  It  treats  substantially  of  the  same  facts,  and  in  the 
same  order  with  the  work  of  Agassiz,  but  it  wants  the  fine  illus- 
trative plates.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  distinguished  by  simpli- 
city, method,  and  clearness — ^in  a  word,  by  careful  composition. 
The  sections  are  short— the  arguments  distinctly  stated,  and  the 
answer  placed  directly  against  the  objection.  The  criticisms 
are  usually,  we  think,  sound,  although  the  original  speculations 
are  not  always  tenable.  Charpentier's  book,  and  Agassiz'  atlas, 
will  readily  initiate  the  reader  into  the  past  and  present  mysteries 


*  An  excellent  analysis  of  this  work  has  been  printed  (privately,  we 
believe)  by  Mr  Maclaren  of  Edinburgh.  ^ 
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of  fflaciers.  The  second  and  larger  part  of  this  work  is  occupied 
with  the  theory  of  erratics,  in  which  the  older  hypotheses  are 
successively  discussed,  the  glacier  theory  explained,  and  the 
most  probable  objections  answered.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
most  theoretical  part  we  find  to  be  the  least  plausible;  and 
the  author's  theory  of  the  cold  of  the  glacial  period,  we  think 
rather  more  objectionable  than  his  older  one,  of  the  greater 
primitive  elevation  of  the  Alps,  We  approve  of  the  caution 
which  has  generally  confined  the  speculations  of  M.  de  Char- 
pentier  to  the  origin  of  those  boulders  with  which  he  was  best 
acquainted — namely,  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
opposed  flank  of  the  Jura ;  but  he  cannot  be  censured  for  omit- 
ting all  reference  to  the  cause  of  boulder  formations  generally. 
In  his  first  publication,  already  analyzed,  he  had  remarked  the 
deficiency  of  erratic  blocks  in  tropical  regions ;  and  in  the  volume 
before  us  he  specifies  the  cases  to  which  glacier  action  might 
be  extended. 

The  interesting  work  of  Professor  Necker  of  Geneva,  the 
learned  and  ingenious  descendant  of  De  Saussure,  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  volumes  on  the  geology  of  the  Alps,  to  the  continua- 
tion of  which  we  look  with  no  common  interest.  We  have  cited 
it  only  because,  treating  as  it  does  of  superficial  deposits,  it 
refers  frequently  to  the  diluvial  formations,  and  urges  forcibly 
several  objections  to  the  modem  theory — the  author  attaching 
himself  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  debacle.  No  detailed  analysis  can 
therefore  here  be  given  of  the  work  itself.  It  is  written  in  that 
graphic  style  which  imparts  even  to  the  most  minute  details,  and 
petty  catastrophes,  a  real  and  scientific  interest.  The  author  is 
one  of  .those  meditative  men,  who,  having  gone  through  life  with 
their  eyes  open,  find  every  where  a  lesson  of  nature's  teaching, 
and  acquire  knowledge,  not  so  much  from  books  as  from  events. 

It  now  remains  that  we  attempt  to  state  some  of  the  argu- 
ments upon  which  has  been  founded  the  admission  of  extensive 
glaciers,  as  amongst  the  latest  agents  which  have  modified  the 
surface  of  Switzerland ;  we  shall  then  state  the  more  plausible 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it — some  of  which  may  be 
met  with  satisfactory  answers,  and  others  await  further  explana- 
tion. 

I.  And  FIRST  of  the  occurrence  of  angular  boulders.  The  great 
blocks  on  the  Jura  and  inferior  Alps  have  been  literally  amongst 
the  greatest  stumbling  stones  of  modern  geologists.  We  fairly 
own  that  the  arguments  of  the  glacier  theorists,  in  favour  of  their 
being  nothing  else  than  ancient  moraines,  have  scarcely  struck 
us  so  strongly  as  the  total  weakness  of  the  arguments  of  their 
opponents  and  predecessors,  who  have  striven  to  prove  them 
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somethifig  else.  The  absurdity  of  some  of  these  hypotheses 
is  scarcely  credible ; — ^the  elder  Deluc*8,  for  instance,  who  aop- 
posed  them  the  remains  of  primitive  strata  still  resting  in  place, 
above  the  Jura  limestone ;  *  or  that  of  Deluc  the  nephew,  who 
supposed  them  the  result  of  volcanic  projection  from  the  higher 
Alps ;  and  of  Dolomieu,  that  inclined  planes  of  ddris  extended 
once  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  up  to  a  certain  height  on  the 
Jura,  of  which  not  a  trace  now  remains,  but  down  which  the 
blocks  had  rolled  by  gravity,  (though  this  inclination  could  not 
have  exceeded  2®,)  Then  came  the  theory  of  diluvial  currents, 
which  is  perhaps  tacitly  accepted  by  most  geologists  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  notwithstanding  the  inconceivable  postulates  which  it 
requires.  Saussure's  idea  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  cur- 
rents which  moved  the  rocks  were  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of 
barriers  which  confined  the  water  in  lakes;  and  which  then, 
rushing  towards  its  escape,  carried  down  in  the  flood  the  masses 
which  a  simultaneous  convulsion  had  torn  from  the  Alpine  sum^ 
mits.  If  this  seems  plausible  on  paper,  we  cannot  conceive  any 
one  gravely  maintaining  it  when  he  stands  beside  the  Pierre  d 
Boty  whicli  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary  house,  overhangs  the  val- 
ley by  a  declivity  of  800  feet,  and  is  seventy  miles  distant  from 
its  origin  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  great  St  Bernard.  Von 
Buch  nas  very  well  shown  t  that  the  arrival  of  such  a  block  in 
its  present  position  pre-supposes  its  being  carried  forward,  not- 
withstanding its  prodigious  mass,  by  a  current  of  water,  which 
AT  ONCE  gave  it  a  projectile  velocity  sufficient  to  cause  it  to 
make  a  Jlying  leap  across  the  valley  of  Switzerland,  so  that  it 
reached  Neufchatel  before  it  had  time  to  fall  by  gravity  into  the 
lake  of  Geneva  ! — a  velocity  which,  he  took  the  trouble  to  com- 
pute, must  have  carried  it  over  this  enormous  space  in  eighteen 
seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  20,000  feet  per  second  I  He 
afterwards  indeed  managed  to  reduce  this  velocity  to  a  compara- 
tively small  one,  on  taking  into  account  the  buoyancy  caused  by 
the  water;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  stop  to  explain  the 
grievous  errors  in  mechanical  reasoning,  into  which  the  great 
geologist  has  fallen  in  this  amended  calculation  ; — errors  which  in 
fact  leave  the  result  worse  than  before.  %  With  respect  to  this 
argument  (if  common  sense  afford  not  a  sufficient  reply)  we  ask 
merely — 1.  where  have  we  evidence  that  water  ever  moved  a 


*  Cited  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  tom.  x.  (1819,)  p.  242. 

t  Ueber  die  Ursache  der  Verbreittmg  grosser  Alpengesehiebe — 
Berlin  Memoirsy  1811,  page  183. 

t  Annalei  de  Chirme,  z.  250.  It  is  in  the  estimation  of  the  t«rmiaat 
velocity  that  the  error  lies* 
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stone,  larg«  or  ftmall,  widi  a  tenth  part  of  the  required  velocity  ? 
and  2.  if  this  block,  the  size  of  a  dwellinfir-houfie,  rattled  on  the 
bare  Jwm  limestose  with  a  rapidity  ten  times  that  of  a  musket 
ball  at  first  firin|r,  why  was  it  not  dashed  into  a  million  of  frag- 
ments ?  We  may  disguise,  but  nothing  can  elude  these  unan- 
swerable objections^  to  which  we  might  add  many  others — espe- 
dally  those  arising  from  the  distribution  of  the  blocks. 

The  hypothesis  of  currents  appears  to  hare  been  adopted  by 
Von  Buch  and  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont.  The  former  attributes 
their  origin,  not  to  the  rupture  of  lakes,  but  (so  far  as  we  under- 
stand his  expressions)  to  the  sudden  elevation  of  the  Alps.  De 
Beaumont,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  melting  of  ancient 
glaciers  a  sufficient  cause.  Having  admitted  the  glaciers,  we 
think  he  might  have  dispensed  with  meitine  them.  Nor  can  we 
by  any  means  allow  the  new  arguments  by  which  M.  Necker 
maintains  the  theory  of  the  ddfacle,  although  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  well  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  it.  He  admits 
a  period  of  cold  and  of  enlarged  glaciers,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  great  elevation  of  the  Alps  at  that  period,  {Etudes  Geolo^ 
gigues,  p.  385.)  These  glaciers,  forming  barriers,  produced  lakes, 
which,  bursting,  carried  down  fragments  of  the  neighbouring 
rocks ;  and,  according  to  the  author,  the  rocks  which  received 
the  first  impulse  from  the  water,  retaining  it  longest,  moved 
further  than  those  which  were  caught  up  by  the  stream  at  an 
inferior  part  of  its  course,  (p.  356.)  Hence  he  explains  the 
greater  abundance  of  the  primitive  rocks  at  the  more  distant 
points.  We  own  it  would  rather  seem  to  us  that  whatever 
tended  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  must,  a  fortiori^ 
diminish  that  of  the  blocks  carried  along  with  it,  and  that  the 
largest  must  come  soonest  to  rest.  We  have  already  observed 
that  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  about  the  erratic  deposit 
is,  that  the  blocks  are  in  no  way  sorted;  the  largest  He  with  the 
smallest,  at  the  greatest  as  well  as  at  the  least  distances  from 
their  origin — ^a  pretty  clear  proof  that  the  cause  of  motion  was  not 
one  diminishing  in  intensity  as  it  advanced. 

The  most  plausible  of  all  the  older  explanations  was  undoubt- 
edly that  of  rafts  of  ice,  adopted  by  Sir  James  Hall,*  which, 
detached  from  adhering  glaciers,  bore  across  an  inland  lake  the 
fragpnents  with  which  they  were  charged,  as  at  present  occurs 
in  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  .Seas.  The  main  objections  lie, 
1.  In  the  want  of  evidence  of  such  vast  inland  lakes ;  for  if  any 

•  Edinburgh  Transactions^ yu,  158,    It  was,  we  believe,  suggested, 
by  Bergmann. 
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tiling  be  proved  about  the  erratic  formation,  it  is,  that  it  was 
deposited  when  the  surface  of  the  soil  had  taken  very  nearly  its 
present  configuration/  2.  The  climate,  if  capable  of  maintain- 
ing ice-rafts  on  a  lake  which  filled  the  plain  of  Switzerland, 
might  equally  have  maintained  glaciers,  which,  account  directly 
for  the  pnenomena.  3.  The  blocks  are  deposited  in  a  certain 
orderly  manner : — the  shower  of  blocks  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase) 
being  deposited  on  the  Jura,  nearly  or  exactly  opposite  to  their 
points  of  origin  in  the  Alps  ;  whereas  the  icebergs  must  have 
floated  hither  and  thither,  and  been  wrecked  indiscriminately  in 
all  directions.  Also,  the  blocks  would  have  been  deposited  in  a 
horizontal  line  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  is  not  the  fact. 
4.  The  theory  is  still  more  incompatible  with  the  position  of 
enormous  blocks  which  lie  at  great  heights  within  the  Alpine 
valleys,  and  generally  on  their  slopes,  and  not  in  the  river- 
courses.  The  nearer  we  approach  the  origin  of  the  erratics,  the 
higher,  generally,  is  the  level  at  which  they  are  found.  The 
blocks  from  the  higher  Alps  usually  occupy  the  highest  positions 
on  the  Jura,  whilst  the  limestone  of  the  inferior  Alps  forms  a 
lower  band.  The  theory  of  floating  ice  has  been  adopted  by 
many  authors,  amongst  others  by  Venturi,t  Darwin,^  and  LyeU.§ 

Now,  if  we  contrast  with  these  theories  that  which  supposes 
the  existence  of  glaciers  so  extensive  as  to  reach  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Jura,  we  shall  find  that,  startling  as  the  proposition  may 
at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  beset  by  fewer  and  less  formidable 
difficulties  than  any  we  have  mentioned ;  and  we  shall  endea- 
vour, by  expressing  the  facts  to  be  explained  in  the  words  of 
the  opponents  of  the  theory,  and  of  those  who  never  heard  of 
the  theory  at  all,  to  show  that  it  possesses  some  remarkable 
features  of  truth. 

i.  It  accounts  for  the  transport  of  blocks  of  any  size.  No 
mass  is  too  weighty  for  the  strength  of  a  glacier.  A  leaf  or  a 
pebble  (as  we  have  shown  above)  is  more  liable  to  sink  into  it 
than  a  block  of  100,000  cubic  feet.  This  is  too  notorious  to 
require  further  proof.  Saussure  cites  the  glacier  of  Miage  as 
presenting  one  mass  of  debris  on  its  surface,  and  we  have  seen 
the  glacier  of  Zmutt,  beneath  the  Mont  Cervin,  in  the  same 


*  Necker,  p.  347. 

t  In  a  Memoir  cited  by  Charpentier,  p.  189. 
%  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle^  iii.  288. 
§  Principles,  1st  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  150,  (1833.)     Elements^  vol.  i. 
p.  250,  (1841.) 
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condition.  We  have  likewise  seen,  oq  a  modem  glacier,  a 
moving  block  at  least  eighty  feet  long,  twenty  broad,  and  forty 
high.  So  unfounded  was  the  assertion  of  Agassiz,  in  1837,  that 
the  blocks  on  the  Jura  are  larger  and  more  rounded  than  those 
found  on  the  glaciers;  a  conclusion  which  led  him,  at  that 
period,  to  deny  the  extension  of  glaciers  (but  admitting  an 
inclined  plane  of  ice)  to  the  Jura,  which  he  declared  to  contain 
no  moraines* — {Discourse  1837,  p.  xvii.) 

ii.  The  appearance  of  the  blocks,,  as  to  angularity,  is  exactly 
that  of  the  blocks  which  form  moraines.  We  cannot  quote  a 
more  unexceptionable  authority  than  thaU  of  Professor  Necker, 
an  opponent  of  the  glacier  theory  : — 

<  The  form  of  the  diluvial  blocks  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  blocks 
brought  down  hy  the  gla4nersywad  which  they  deposit  on  their  moraines. 
Like  these,  without  being  generally  quite  round,  they  have  their  corners 
and  edges  so  ground  away,  (emoussSsy)  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  they 
have  suffered  a  prolonged  friction.' — (Necker,  p.  348.) 

The  larger  blocks,  we  must  add,  whether  on  the  glaciers  or 
on  the  Jura,  have  their  angles  best  preserved. 

iii.  The  erratic  blocks  found  most  abundantly  on  the  Jura^ 
are  derived  from  that  part  of  the  Alpine  chain  where  glaciers 
still  act  with  intense  force ;  and  where  the  rock  is  so  destructible, 
that  blocks  are  yearly  furnished  by  the  present  diminutive  gla- 
ciers, undistinguishable  in  mass  or  material  from  those  which  a 
prolongation  of  the  icy  railroad  stranded  ^st  on  the  steep  sides 
of  the  winding  valley  of  the  Drance  and  the  Rhone,  Sind  Jinally 
on  the  directly  opposed  surface  of  the  Jura  hills.  It  is  from  the 
glacier  of  Ornex,  in  the  Val  Ferret,  to  the  east  of  Mont  Blanc^ 
that  the  masses  appear  to  have  been  derived.  This  at  least  is 
the  opinion  of  Von  Buch,  who  has  given  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  : — 

*  Opposite  the  immense  glacier  of  Ornex,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
whole  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  fallen  fragments  become  like  rocks,  and 
the  moraine  lies  like  a  little  mountain  across  the  valley.  Glaciers 
tumble  on  glaciers  down  the  valley ;  they  have  torn  d^ep  fissures  in  its 
walls,  through  which  numberless  blocks  are  continually  thrown  from 
the  heights  above,  and  beyond  which,  ever  new  rocky  peaks  seem  to 
rise  from  the  great  ice-field.' — (Von  Buch,  Berlin  Mem.^  p.  173.) 

iv.  The  blocks  carried  down  the  Alpine  valleys  lie,  as  we 
have  observed,  not  on  the  bottoms  where  gravity  would  have 
placed  them,  but  often  at  heights  of  1000,  1500,  or  even  200a 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river — on  ledges,  and  even  projecting 
points  of  rock,  surmounting  precipices  where  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  water  should  have  carried  them.  We  admit  that 
currents  are  very  fantastic  in  this  respect ;  but  ice,  either  floating 
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or  in  a  glacier,  could  alone  have  perched  them  at  theee  eleva* 
tions.  Such  deposito  were  noticed  in  the  valley  oi  the  Drance 
by  De  SausBure,  (derived  from  the  glacier  of  Ornex ;)  in  many 
parts  of  the  Rhone  vaUey»  by  Von  Bnch;  near  Bex,  by  Char«- 

Eentier ;  and  in  the  valley  of  Hasli,  near  Meyringen,  at  a  great 
eight  above  the  Aar,  by  Agassiz.  Sometimes  the  non-appesar* 
ance  of  blodis  is  as  strong  an  evidence  of  the  glacier  theory  as 
their  occurropce.  Thus,  the  best-characterized  roek  vin  the 
whole  Alps  is  the  euphotide  of  Saas^  near  Monte  Rosa»  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  [^n  of  Switzerland :  nevertheless 
its  fragments  do  tm^^ ^appear*  in  the  great  Rhone  valley,  whid 
it  joins  at  a  ri^ht  angle,  and  which  most  have  infallibly  been 
the  case  had  they  been  brought  down  by  currents.  As  they 
probably  formed  a  medial  moraine,  they  might  have  travelled 
indefinitely  far  on  the  surface  of  a  glacier,  without  leaving  a 
trace  after  its  disa{)pearance« 

V.  The  actual  distributicm  of  blocks  on  the  Jura  and  on  the 
plain  of  Switzerland,  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known.  Little,  in 
fact,  has  been  added  to  the  masterly  SKctch  of  Von  Buch,  written 
thirty  years  ago,  on  this  subject ; — one  on  which  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  mineral  characters  of  rocks  entitles  his  opinion 
to  great  weight.  On  many  points,  no  doubt,  his  statements 
may  require  modification  ;  but,  speaking  broadly,  the  following 
three  great  characteristics  of  the  distribution  of  the  Jura  blocks 
obtain  : — (a)  The  valleys  in  the  Jura,  screened  from  a  view  of 
the  Alps,  do  not  generally  contain  many  erratics,  which  are  found 
expended  on  the  face  of  the  hills  frontmg  the  Alps.  (6)  The 
rocks  from  the  higher  Alps  (as  the  granites  of  Ornex)  lie  on  the 
higher  part  of  the  Jura ;  those  from  the  inferior  chain  occupy 
the  base  of  the  hill  and  the  plain,  (as  the  pudding-stones  of 
Valorsine.)  This  is  reasonably  attributed,  on  the  glacier  theory, 
to  the  retreating  position  of  the  terminal  moraine,  which  at 
first,  when  the  icy  crust  was  thickest,  was  derived  entirely  from 
the  highest  Alps ;  but  as  the  eflFect  of  climate  gradually  restricted 
its  limits,  its  surface  followed  the  windings  of  the  Rhone  valley, 
and  brought  down  the  bounding  rocks,  (c)  Each  of  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Rhone,  the  Aar,  the  Reuss,  &c.,  seems  to  have 
discharged  firom  its  mouth  a  torrent  of  blocks,  which  spread 
,  themselves  fen-like  from  the  embouchure  of  the  valley,  being 
most  thickly  strewed,  and  likewise  attaining  the  greatest  height, 
exactly  opposite  to  its  mouth.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  effect 
which  a  glacier  would  produce ;  and  one  passage  of  Von  Buch's 


*  Charpentier. 
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paper  is  bo  strongs  tkat  we  might  fancy  be  had  a  l^M^^ailM>  in  his 
eye  when  be  wrote  it : — 

<  They  (tke  erratic*)  proceed  from  snow-covered  mowitaias  directly 
in  straight  liaes  through  the  valleys,  and  thence  over  the  plains,  and 
qpread  themselyee  radiallyi  in  a  heap,  (or  tnft — bmcheljormig,)  at  the 
outgoing  of  the  valleys/ — Page  184. 

yi.  The  larger  masees  are  usually  accompanied  by  small 
ones — they  form,  in  fact,  a  group  :  this  is  quite  conformable  to 
what  we  have  mentioned  as  occurring  on  glaeiers.  An  eboulement 
narlss  its  occurrence  by  the  group  of  fragments  which  it  leaves 
on  the  iee. 

yii.  The  fact  that  the  accumulation  of  blocks  at  the  extre- 
mity of  modern  glaciers  is  comparatively  small,  indicating  that 
the  actual  limit  df  the  ice  has  not  long  remained  fixed.  When 
we  notice  the  ceaseless  energy  of  glaciers  and  their  enormous 
transporting  power,  and  compare  these  with  the  length  of  geo- 
logical periods  which  we  cannot,  on  other  grounds,  avoid  admit- 
ting to  have  elapsed  since  the  earth  assumed  its  present  configu- 
ration, we  are  struck  with  the  trifling  accumulation  of  moraines 
which  most  glaciers  present.  This  fact  did  not  escape  De 
Saossure,  who  found  in  it  a  proof  that  the  existing  system  had 
not  been  of  long  duration  : — 

'  The  blocks  of  stone  (he  says)  with  which  the  lower  part  of  this 
glader  (Du  Bois,  at  Chamouni)  is  charged,  give  rise  to  an  important 
reflection*  When  we  consider  their  number^  and  when  we  recollect 
diat  they  are  deposited  and  accamnlated  at  this  extremity  of  the  glacier 
in  proportion  as  the  ice  melts^  we  are  astonished  not  to  find  the  mass 
more  considerable.  This  observation  leads  us  to  thinks  with  M.  De- 
Inc,  that  the  actual  condition  of  our  globe  is  not  so  ancient  as  some 
philosophers  have  imagined.' — {Voyages,  ii.  p.  18,  §  625.) 

The  real  answer  seems  to  be,  that  during  the  present  age  of 
tlxe  world  the  glaciers  have  been  continusdly  receding,  leaving 
their  moraines  behind  them  in  the  form  of  erratics. 

IL  Let  us  now  turn  to  another  and  most  important  evidence 
of  glacier  action,  of  which  we  have  yet  scarcely  spoken..  We 
mean  the  figure,  and  polish,  and  states  of  surface,  which  glaciers 
are  capable  of  giving  to  mechanically  fixed  recks  over  whidi 
they  move.  The  forms  are,  (1.)  Rounded  spheroidal  or  cylin- 
drical surfaces,  exhibited  on  a  great  scale,  evidently  due  to  the 
wear  of  the  projecting  angular  parts.  (2.)  Undulating  groves, 
Biore  or  less  longitudinal  and  parallel,  not  unfrequently  like  the 
figures  produced  by  a  carpenter's  cornice-plane,  and  (j&en  highly 
p^hed ;  and,  (3.)  Fine  stricsy  not  always  parallel,  which  cut 
up  these  polished  surfaces  even  when  fanned  of  pure  quartz, 
and  which  are  evidently  meehanically  produced.   We  know  that 
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^apposed  to  bave  descended.  A  rimilar  bet  k  deBcribed  as  cha^ 
racterizing  the  grooves  (which  every  one  admits  to  be  aiao  due 
to  meehanicid  action)  on  the  sar&ce  of  die  Seandinanan  rocks 
described  bv  Sefstrdm  and  Botlingk ;  but  whether  tkev  possess 
4dl  the  peculiar  characters  of  die  Swiss  rocks  we  are  unable  to  8a7. 
The  fact  can  only  be  pronounced  upon  by  one  who  has  studied 
•both  m  situ. 

The  third  class  of  superficial  medianical  effects,  abo  beauti« 
4ully  and  accurately  figured  in  Agassis'  Adas,  (plate  18,)  con- 
sists of  an  infinite  number  of  fine  lines  or  strim  accompanying  a 
general  and  often  exquisite  polish  of  the  surface,  observed  oa 
many  rocks  which,  besides,  exhibit  the  rounded  outlines  and  the 
characteristic  furrows  which  we  have  already  described.  The 
polish  of  the  surface  depends  materially  on  die  nature  of  the 
Tock — where  that  is  quartzose,  as  in  the  graaites  of  the  Grimsel^ 
the  polish  is  perfectly  specular,  or  similar  to  that  which  a  lapi* 
dary  gives  to  rock  crystal ; — a  condition  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  water  could  give  under  any  circumstances,  and 
which  is  indeed  rare  in  nature.  In  the  limestone  rocks  of  Jura^ 
diis  polish  equals  that  of  the  finest  slates  used  for  dnwing.  In 
either  case  the  surface  is  more  or  less  cat  up  by  sanOchea^ 
sometimes  as  fine  as  if  drawn  with  a  diamond  point,  and  requiring 
microscopic  examination  ;  at  other  times  rough  and  jagged  in 
their  edges.  These  9tri<B  have  a  general  tendency  to  parallel- 
ism, but  not  unfrequently  there  are  two  sets  inclined  to  one  an- 
other, at  a  considerable  angle.  The  slightest  examination  seems 
to  show  that  these  strue  were  produced  by  hard  fixed  pardcles^ 
which  acted  as  gravers  in  indenting  the  surface.  These  pheno* 
mena  are  perfectly  seen  on  the  granites  of  the  Grimsel,  asid  the 
limestones  of  Le  Chaumont  in  the  Jura. 

Such  being  the  phenomena  visible  in  many  valleys  of  the  Alps 
—extending  from  8000  feet  above  the  sea  (as  on  the  Siedelhom, 
near  the  Grimsel)  to  the  plains  of  Switzerland,  (as  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone  near  St  Maurice,)  and  even  to  the  Jura  range — the 
important  question  arises,  are  the  glaciers  capable  of  imitating 
these  effects  ?  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  evidence  of 
the  Glacier  Theory  satisfactorily  to  estabU^.  We  are  bound  to 
say,  that  after  a  long  scepticism  and  a  patient  examination  of 
facts,  we  consider  this  important  link  of  evidence  to  be  firirly 
made  out.^  It  is  chiefly  to  M,  Agassiz  that  this  result  of  patient 
investigation  is  due,  and  he  has  taken  great  and  praiseworthy 
pains  to  satisfy  all  who  were  willing  to  be  convinced  of  the  fact. 
Tbe  testimony  of  M.  Studer,  the  most  eminent  living  Swiss 
geologist,  and  long  a  sceptic  like  ourselves,  is  the  best  that  we 
•<»n  possibly  quote.    Speaking  of  the  glacier  of  Zermatt,  near 
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Monte  Rosa,  he  says — '  having*  mounted  about  fifty  feet  on  the 

*  right  or  eastern  side  of  the  glacier,  we  were  able  to  approach 
'dose  to  its  contact  with  the  fixed  rock,  and  to  observe  the 
^  eonditioB  of  the  latter  under  the  glacier  itself.  In  spite  of  the 
^  mineralogical  difference  of  the  rock,  which  is  here  a  compact 

*  green  slate,  I  must  state  that  I  was  struck  with  the  perfect  re- 

*  semblance  of  the  state  of  its  surface,  and  that  of  the  calcareous 

*  rocks  of  the  lake  of  Bienne :  there  are  the  same  smooth  form?, 

*  the  same  grooves  with  rounded  edges,  the  same  fine  strt€B  ;  the 
'  whole  being  occasioned^  beyond  any  doubi^  by  the  friction  against 

*  the  frsed  rock  of  blocks  cmd  sand  carried  along  under  a  strong 

*  pressure  by  some  agents  and  this  agent  appears  m  this  case  to  hac9 

*  been  the  glacier  itself.'  * 

The  difficulty  of  proof  of  the  direct  abrasion  of  glaciers,  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  complete  contact  of  a  glacier 
and  the  bed  of  rock  on  which  it  reposes.  The  immediate  junc- 
tion is  often  covered  by  a  moraine ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  sup- 
posing  a  glacier  to  maintain  always  precisely  the  same  position, 
k  could  only  be  by  an  extensive  and  dangerous  excavation  that 
we  could  examine  the  state  of  a  surface  of  rock  over  which  it  has 
recently  passed.  But  all  glaciers  are  subject  to  oscillations  of 
various  kinds,  and  their  vast  cr^t^ou^e^  unfold  occasionally  the  sur- 
face of  the  trough  in  which  they  move.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
glaciers  of  Rosenlaui,  Viescb,  and  Zermatt ;  and  those  glaciers 
which  are  retreating,  of  which  we  have  many  examples  in  the  AlpS| 
display  the  whole  surface  which  they  lately  covered.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  from  observation,  that  a  glacier  carries  along  with 
its  inferior  surface  a  mass  of  pulverized  gravel  and  lime,  which^ 
pressed  by  an  enormous  superincumbent  weight  of  ice,  must  grind 
and  smooth  the  surface  of  its  rocky  bed.  This  fact,  which  seems 
natural  enough  when  stated,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly recognized  by  any  writer  before  Charpentier.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  it  cited  that  the  peculiar  character  of 
glacier  water  is  itself  a  testimony  to  this  fact.  Its  turbid  appear* 
ance,  constantly  the  same  from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  age, 
is  due  to  the  impalpably  fine  flour  of  rocks  ground  in  this  pon-» 
derous  mill  betwixt  rock  and  ice.  It  is  so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely 
depositable.  No  one  who  drives  from  Avignon  to  Vaucluse  can 
fiiiL  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  of  the  stream,  artificially  con- 
veyed on  one  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  in  order  to  irri- 
gate the  parched  plain  of  Provence.     The  one  is  the  incompara-^ 


•  Bulletin  de  la  SocOte  Giologique  de  France. — Tom.  xi.  page  50. 
— SSance,  2d  December  1839^     The  itaKes  and  capitals  are  our  own. 
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bly  limpid  water  of  Petrarch'8  fountain ;  the  other  an  offset  from 
the  river  Durance,  which  has  carried  into  the  heart  of  this  sun- 
burnt region  the  unequivocal  mark  of  its  birth  amidst  the 
perpetual  snows  of  Monte  Viso.  Th*is  is  the  pulverizing  action 
of  ice. 

Most  erroneously  have  those  argued  who  object  to  this  theory 
that  ice  cannot  scratch  quartz — ice  is  only  the  setting  of  the 
harder  fragments,  which  first  round,  then  furrow,  afterwards 
polish,  and  finallv  scratch  the  surface  over  which  it  moves.  It 
IS  not  the  wheel  of  a  lapidary  which  slits  a  pebble,  but  the 
emery  with  which  it  is  primed.  The  gravel,  sand,  and  impaU 
pable  mud  are  the  emery  of  the  glacier. 

We  venture  to  differ  from  the  eminent  mineralogist  (Necker) 
who  has  declared  that  a  mineral  can  never  scratcn  another  of 
the  same  degree  of  hardness.*  We  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  quartz  can  scratch  quartz,  as  much  as  it  is  true  to  a  proverb 
that  diamond  cuts  diamond.  The  minuter  the  fragments  of  a 
body  which  fractures  angularly,  the  more  advantage  have  its 
particles  to  penetrate  the  sur&ce  of  another  similar  to  itself; 
nor  can  we  think  it  doubtful  that,  mth  time  and  pressure  suffi- 
cient, a  harder  body  may  be  worn,  therefore  scratched,  (since 
wear  is  but  an  integration  of  infinitely  small  scratches,)  by  a 
softer.  In  all  this,  then,  we  find  no  objection,  but  the  contrary^ 
to  the  theory  of  Charpentier  and  Agassiz;  and,  as  we  have 
said,  facts  demonstrate  its  truth.  Agassiz*  seventh  plate  shows  the 
favourable  circumstances  under- which  it  may  be  studied  in  the 
serpentine  rocks  beneath  the  glacier  of  Zermatt,  (alluded  to  ia 
the  preceding  extract  from  Studer ;)  and  although  the  neighbour* 
ing  rocks,  at  some  distance  from  the  glacier,  and  much  above  it, 
indicate  the  same  structure,  yet  it  is  so  plain  that  the  freshness 
and  perfection  of  the  surface  increases  with  its  proximity  to  the 
glacier,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  presence  of  the 

f  lacier  is  accidental  where  the  polish  appears ;  but  rather  we  are 
ound  to  conclude  that  the  appearance  of  the  polish  indicates  the 
former  presence  of  the  glacier. 

It  is  to  the  evidence  of  the  long  continuous  nearly  horizontal 
furrows,  such  as  those  of  Landeron,  that  we  ascribe  the  most 
certain  and  conclusive  evidence  of  glacier  action.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  hard  pebbles  included  in  the  ice  coursing  along  suc- 
cessively in  a  channel  once  formed  in  a  comparatively  soft  rock^ 
Bke  limestone  or  serpentine,  is  a  cause  capable  (considering  the 
intense  incumbent  pressure)  of  producing  the  effect  in  question. 
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We  know  of^  no  others  such.  They  may  exist,  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  pointed  out.  The  importance  of  this  admission  Is  very 
great.  ^  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  have 
irresistible  evidence  presented  to  us  of  similar  effects  existing  on 
many  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  A  very  eminent  geologist, 
who  still  refuses  assent  to  the  glacier  theory,  has  assured  us  that 
the  specimens  of  strue  in  his  possession,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Aar,  the  Jura,  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  Boston  in  America,  are 
so  identical  in  character  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
they  were  engraven  by  one  and  the  same  agent.  When  to  this 
we  add  the  identity  established  above,  between  the  stria  of  the 
Alps  and  Jura,  and  those  under  existing  glaciers  and  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation,  the  importance  of  the  admission  will  be  fully 
appreciated ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  authority 
or  the^  individual  who  makes  it,  would  ffo  far  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion with  that  preponderating  class  of  the  geological  world  who 
take  their  impressions  from  the  authority  of  others.  We  would 
not,  however,  too  rashly  proclaim  the  explanation  universal ;  for 
geology  is  one  of  those  imperfect  sciences  where  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  out  principles  d  priori  into  all  their  seemingly  legitimate 
consequences ;  and  amongst  those  wider  speculations  is  the  sup- 
posed extension  of  glaciers  to  all  extra-tropical  regions  of  the 
globe — first  proposed  by  Charpentier,  and  since  more  especially 
insisted  upon  by  Agassiz.  It  is  well  known  that  in  northern 
Italy,  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Vosges,  the  Carpathians,  the  moun- 
tains of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Scotland,  and  the  plains  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  England,  similar  phenomena  of  distributed 
blocks,  and  in  many  cases  of  groovea  and  polished  surfaces, 
occur.  Upon  this  wide  field  we  cannot  at  present  enter ;  but  on 
the  principle  of  employing  the  evidence  of  the  opponents  of  the 

S'  icier  theory,  we  will  quote  one  most  remarkable  admission  of 
•  Necker,  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  boulders  derived 
from  the  Alps : — 

'  *  Wherever/  he  says,  *  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps  surpasses  much 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  consequently,  wherever  it  presents 
glaciers,  we  obserFe,  at  the  openings  of  great  valleys,  masses  of  blocks 
and  other  diluvial  debris.  Wherever,  on  the  contrary,  the  central 
diain  does  not  attain  this  limit,  or  but  little  exceeds  it,  we  find  diluvial 
blocks  neither  in  the  openings  of  the  valleys,  nor  in  the  neighbouring 
plains.  .  .  •  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  only  chain  in 
Europe,  besides  the  Alps,  which  penetrates  considerably  into  the  zone  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  which  has  great  glaciers,  namely,  the  Scandinavian 
chain,  is  also  the  only  one  from  which  have  descended  vast  masses  of 
rock  and  diluvial  debris/ — (^Etudes  GMogiqueSy  p.  359.) 

We  had  intended  stating  the  objections  which  have  been,  and 
may  be  urged  against  the  glacier  theory — which  are  no  doubt 
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both  numerous  and  real — but  wlmt  geologkad  ^M^ry  ever  wa» 
or  can  be  free  from  objections  ?  Aad  in  this  respeet,  without 
professing  our  unlimited  conversion  to  it,  we  boldly  assert  th«t 
the  glacier  theory,  in  its  application  to  the  Alps,  has  so  abundant 
prima  Jade  evidence  in  its  favour,  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  placed 
under  the  category  of  geologiccUprobdbUUiet,  As  to  the  certainiiet^ 
of  geology,  on  wluch  a  work  has  lately  been  published,  weap^e- 
hend  that  an  unbiassed  critic  would  purge  the  list  to  a  diminutive 
bulk.  We  must,  however,  for  the  present  conclude ;  and  will 
therefore  only  trespass  for  a  moment  longer  on  the  reader's  pa^ 
tience,  by  alluding  to  one  of  the  objections  which  has  been  v^ 
generally  felt  and  urged:  it  is  the  difficulty  alluded  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article — the  inconsistency  of  the  hypothec 
sis  of  an  Arctic  climate,  with  the  fi^eolo^ical  evidence  of  fossib 
commonly  supposed  to  indicate  mat  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  surface  was,  in  all  former  times,  higher  than  at  present. 

This  difficulty  is  urgently  pressed  by  M.  Studer ;  but  if  the 
facts  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  ice  over  any  large  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  all  the  little 
analogical  information  which  we  derive  from  historical  dala^ 
and  from  physico-mathematical  researches  on  the  subject.  Such 
inferences  must  bend  before  fiicts.  The  evidence  of  fossils,  in- 
deed, is  of  a  more  conclusive  kind  ;  but  we  must  first  see  that 
that  evidence  is  quite  positive.  The  theories  of  a  local  and 
temporary  nature  proposed  to  account  for  the  cold  of  Switzei^ 
land  in  particular,  or  Europe  generally,  are,  we  think,  too  vi^[«e 
and  gratuitous  to  be  worthy  of  much  attention. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  opponents  of  the  so-called 
glacier  theory,  are  themselves  obliged  to  admit  aome  extension  of 
the  glaciers ;  and  to  explain  this  Siey  admit  a  reduction  of  tern* 
perature.  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  M.  Necker  have  directly^ 
and  Mr  Lyell  indirectly,  admitted  this.  The  first  attributes  the 
diluvial  currents,  which  he  supposes  to  have  conveyed  the  Alpine 
blocks,  to  the  fusion  of  ancient  glaciers ;  the  second  applies 
similar  reasoning  to  the  lakes  with  glacier  barriers  which  fur* 
nished  his  debacle  ;  and  the  last  (together  with  Mr  Darwin  and 
many  others)  must  have  his  half-frozen  lake  with  floating  ice- 
bergs down  to  the  level  of  the  Jura  range.  Charpentier  and 
Agassiz  ask  only  a  little  more  of  what  their  opponents  cannot 
altogether  refuse — cdd. 

But  more  than  this.     Mr  Smith  has  shown*  that  the  post- 


*  Proceedings  efihe  Geological  Society  of  London^  24th  April  1839, 
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terttaiy  deposits  of  tbe  west  of  Scotiand,  toemd  with  Ae  bo^ 
der  Jimuakm  and  the  tiUj  iiidicate»  by  tbeir  iaduded  shelly. 
eWdenees  of  an  approodi  to  an  arctic  climate  at  that  period^ 
being*  identical  wiai  the  exi$tmg  species  of  Newfoundland  and 
even  of  Spitzbefgen ;  and  Mr  Lyell  bas  deduced  from  Cana- 
dian fossils  the  condusioa  that,  ^  at  the  period  inunediately 
<  antecedent  to  die  present,  the  cfinrnte  of  Canada  was  even 
^  more  excessive  than  it  is  now^'  and  that  <  this  extremt  coU  ma^ 
*  have  emndded  with  the  era  of  the  principal  iramtportaium  of 
^erratic  bloehe/*  This  is  surely  a  beaatiful  and  interestinff 
coincideiioe,  and  one  which,  if  fully  established,  as  we  believe  it 
is  likely  to  be  by  the  farther  researches  of  M.  Agassia,  most 

SI  for  to  ranove  the  diief  outstanding  difficulty  to  the  glacier 
eory  ;  for  we  cannot  altogether  understand  the  objection  which 
lifr  JLyeil  seems  to  make  to  its  application'  to  Switzerland,  from 
the  abeenoe  of  the  post-pliocene  fossils  in  that  country.t 

The  same  ingenious  author  has  objected  to  the  glacier  theory ,f 
the  small  inclination  which  the  glacier  could  bive ;  which  hs 
estimates  at  2%  and  which  Charpentier  has  reckoned  still  lower .§ 
The  objectioa  is  a  natural  one ;  but  it  may  be  replied  that  we 
have  as  yet  no  data  for  assigning  the  lowest  indination  of  a 
glacier  consntent  with  motion ;  and  it  is  even  pobable  that,  as 
die  glader  increases  in  size,  this  inclination  may  be  less.  We 
have  already  observed  that  the  slope  of  some  considerable  glaciers 
IB  in  many  places  less  than  S"".  Objecdons  which  seem  to  us  to 
be  more  difficult  to  reply  to,  arise  from  the  obscurity  of  the  manner 
in  whidb  the  blocks  derived  from  the  terminal  (?)  mcnaines  of 
the  Alpine  glaciers  were  deposited  on  the  opposing  flank  of  the 
Junu  If  the  [rfain  of  Switzerland  were  a  vast  glacier,  of  which 
those  <rf  the  Arve,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Aar  were  but  tributaries — ^ 
and  if  this  glacier  had  a  noTth*easterly  motion,  as  the  grooves 
near  Neufchatel  and  Bienne  would  seem  to  indicate^t  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  Rhone  blocks  should  have  been  deposited 
opposite  to  the  embouchure  of  that  valley,  instead  of  forming  a| 
lateral  moraine  at  the  base  of  the  Alps.  The  distribution  irf  tho 
remoter  erratics  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Jura  range^  and  the 
position  of  many  of  the  scratches  on  the  fixed  rocks,  present  dif**^ 
ficulties  which  we  believe  to  be  still  unexplained. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  expect  that  all  such  difficulties 


*  Ptoceedings  of  the  Geologieal  Society  rf  London,  240^  April  1830^ 

t  Elements  ofdeology,  I  253,  (1841.) 

1  Jldd.  p.  250. 

§  Namely,  1°  8'  50".    Essai,  pp.  174  and  237 
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should  at  once,  or  even  at  any  time,  entirely  vanish.  It  is  in 
the  explanation  of  these  that  Charpentier  and  Aeassiz,  the  able 
champions  of  the  glacier  theory  founded  by  Venetz,  are  not 
agreed.  We  trust  that  their  discussions  will  ever  be  conducted 
in  the  spirit  of  honourable  rivalry  in  carrying  out  the  arguments, 
of  which  so  many  are  original  to  each.  We  have  attempted,  in 
seizing  only  the  main  details  of  this  interesting  epoch  of  scien* 
tific  cUscussion,  to  assign  to  each  author  his  due,  without  par* 
tiality  or  reserve.  I^uch  a  course  must  eventually  be  most  for 
the  interests  of  all  concerned.  If  we  have  passed  over  some 
subordinate  writers,  it  is  neither  from  ignorance  nor  negligence  ; 
but  from  want  of  space,  and  from  a  desire  to  concentrate  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  on  the  analysis  we  wished  to  present  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  controversy.*  We  have  not  chosen  to 
conceal  the  personal  interest  we  feel  in  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  many-siaed  physical  questions  which  has  been  brought  under 
discussion  for  many  years.  We  willingly  acknowledge  our  debts 
to  the  calm  sagacity  of  Charpentier,  and  to  the  noble  ardour  of 
A^;assiz.  We  owe,  perhaps,  still  more  to  the  generous  friend- 
ship,  the  unvarying  eood  temper,  and  the  true  hospitality  of  the 
latter.  It  is  through  the  intermedium  of  Professor  Agassiz  and 
his  work  that  this  subject  has  been  introduced  to  the  British 
public ;  and  we  know  that  to  them  he  looks  anxiously  for  the 
affirmation  of  his  opinions.  The  glacier  theory  has  not,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  received  as  yet  the  usual  passport  to  general 
,  acceptance.  Excepting  Dr  Buckland,  no  geologist  of  note  in 
this  country  has  fully  adopted  even  the  opinions  of  Charpentier 
respecting  Alpine  glaciers ;  much  less  those  of  Agassiz,  which 
point  to  a  great  envelope  of  ice  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  of 
the  globe.  Mr  Lyell  has  indeed  said  enough  to  testify  his  will- 
ingness to  admit  views,  which,  if  proved,  would  so  well  accord 
with  his  fundamental  theory  ;  but  he  has  not  given  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  details.  Even  in  Switzeriand  the  conversions  to  the 
glacier  theory  (though  it  may  be  eonsidered  a  national  one) 
?!nv>r  iT.  *"*  partial.  In  France  it  has  made  very  little  way  : 
MM.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Arago,  with  the  classes  of  geolo- 
gists and  natural  philosophers  whom  they  represent,  still  stand 
^loof.     In  Germany  there  is  no  hypothesis  which  wUl  not  find 


♦  The  work  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Rendu  of  Chamberrjr,  on  the  Glaciers 
of  Savoy,  deserves  to  be  specified  as  a  rare  instance  of  a  really  scientific 
work  issuing  from  the  press  of  Savoy.  We  regret  to  have  seen  it  but 
cureorily,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  a  copy  even  in  Swit- 
zerland. '^^ 
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numerous  supporters ;  but  who  sliall  lead,  whilst  Von  Buch  and 
Von  Humboldt  withhold  their  assent  ?  To  maintain  the  glacier 
theory  still  requires  some  confidence — some  courage.  We  have 
not  dissembled  its  diflScuIties ;  but  by  presenting  it,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  view  it,  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  as  fully  entitled 
to  rank  among  geological  probabiliiiesj  we  place  it  on  its  most  de- 
fensible ground,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  at  least  abroad,  a 
speedy  reaction  in  its  fiivour.  Its  evidences  are  such  as  must  be 
seen,  and  carefully  studied  without  prejudice,  in  order  to  be  ap- 
preciated ;  and  such  evidences,  though  often  required  to  be 
sought  for,  and  difficultly  found,  are  not  less  conclusive  when 
attained.  We  have  constructed  a  formidable  panoply  out  of  the 
nuasUes  of  its  adversaries :  will  they  not  yield  to  their  own  wea- 
pons ?  If  they  pronounce  the  theory  imperfect,  we  acknowledge 
It;  but  we  may  very  safely  challenge  them  to  produce  a  better 
or  less  improbable  one,  from  amongst  those  already  proposed. 
If  they  have  a  new  one,  we  are  ready  to  consider  it. 


Art.  III. —  1.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  an  EducOr- 
tion,  with  Appendices  and  Flans  of  School-houses.  8vo.  Lon- 
don: 1839-40. 

2.  Minnies  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^  with 
jfypendiees.    Svo.     London:  1840-41. 

npHBSB  volumes  comprise,  in  a  form  accessible  to  general 
-^  readers,  the  contents  of  two  folio  volumes,  presented  by  her 
Majesty's  command  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  1840  and 
1841 ; — giving^  detailed  information  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  from  the  time 
of  its  appointment  in  1839,  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
Government,  when  a  change  necessarily  took  place  in  the  mem- 
bers composing  the  Committee. 

The  form  in  which  information  is  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  is  a  point  which,  we  think, 
mifirht  usefully  engage  the  attention  of  our  representatives.  The 
bulky  volumes  in  blue  covers,  which,  during  each  session  of 
Parliament,  and  for  some  time  after  its  close,  accumulate  on  the 
table  of  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  rather  repel 
.  than  invite  examination ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  much  inte- 
resting information  contained  in  these  documents  is  lost  to  the 
public,  owing  to  the  shape  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  Whether 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  retaining  the  antiquated  and 
generally  obsolete  form  of  a  ponderous  Folio,  *  for  the  use  of 
members  only,'  is  a  question  we  will  not  preterd  to  decide ;  but 
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tbe  poblie  are  greatly  indebied  to  any  one  wbo  will  enaUe 
them,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  yolamea  before  m,  to  aei^vire,.  jn  a 
popular  and  aoceasible  shapes  infcrmatiott  eontained  in  PkrHa- 
mentary  Reports  and  Papers,  on  sobyeeto  of  deep  natioaal  m- 
terest* 

Tbese  Tolumes  will  well  repay  aa  atteBtire  pennat.  Hie 
interest,  indeed,  with  which  we  have  read  thea^  has  on  the 
whole  been  of  a  painfiil  nature ;  arising,  on  the  ofle  band,  from 
the  melancholy  picture  which  they  present  to  us  of  the  state  ef 
elementary  education  in  this  country ;  and,  on  the  othw,  fron  the 
conriction  which  is  forced  upon  us,  that  no  adequate  means 
have  as  yet  been  taken  for  remedying  this  grieirous  deficiency* 

We  are  not,  howerer,  on  this  ground,  disposed  to  undervalae 
what  has  actually  been  accomplished  towards  the  iroproyensent 
of  our  national  education.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  with 
satisfiBMStion  any  advances,  however  smaU,  which  bare  bieen  made 
in  the  right  direction ;  and  accept  with  gratitude  any  measores, 
however  short  they  may  come  of  what  we  could  have  desired, 
having  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  aggregate  of  ignorance  among 
our  teeming  population.  We  are  bound,  if  we  are  to  view  this 
question  practically,  to  look  at  it  in  connexion  with  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  it ;  and  the  for- 
midable  difficulties  with  which  prejudice  and  party  have  un-> 
ibrtunately  comMned  to  surround  it.  In  estimatiJ^  at  least 
the  value  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  government  of  the 
country,  in  weighing  the  merits  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
xnittee  of  Council,  we  must  keep  in  view  not  only  what  the 
aealous  and  enlightened  advocates  of  naUonai  education  justly 
consider  as  desirable  in  tbe  abstract,  but  also  what,  under  au 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  amidst  conflicting  opinions  and 
party  war&re,  has  actually  bees  attainable ;  and  if  we  still  feel 
It  our  duty  to  contend  for  the  assertion  of  larger  views^  and  a 
more  comprehensive  policy,  than  have  hitherto  been  adopted  in 
dealing  with  this  great  national  question,  we  must  not  on  th«t 
account  withhold  a  just  tribute  of  approbation  from  those  who, 
through  much  evil  report,  and  amidst  obloquy  and  misrepresesH 
tation,  undertook  and  persevered  in,  as  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  the  task  of  endeavouring  to  raise  the  standard 
of  dementary  education  in  this  country. 

The  formation  of  the  ^  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
^  Education'  was  in  itself,  in  our  judgment,  a  most  important  step, 
in  the  right  direction*  We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
outcry  with  which  it  was  ^  on  its  first  announcement'  assailed,  and 
by  the  ciFort  which  was  made  to  strai^le  it  in  its  birth.  It  was 
a  practical  assertion,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Government^ 
of  its  right,  and  a  practical  recognition  of  its  obligation^  to  pro* 
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XDote  and  superiiiteBd  tiie  education  of  the  people.  iTlie  Ooveni- 
meot  €i  dib  eoontry  bad  for  a  long  time  limited  its  views  to  the 
prevention  or  lepression  of  crime,  by  severe  laws  and  penal 
enactments.  It  had  attacked  by  terror  the  effects  of  ignorance 
as  developed  in  crime;  but  it  had  not  attempted  to  remove  the 
Ignorance,  the  fruitful  parent  of  crime.  It  had  looked  on,  as 
an  nneoncemed  spectator,  at  the  benevolent  but  desultory  efforts 
of  individuals  and  societies,  operating,  with  insufficient  means 
and  imperfect  machinery,  on  detach^  portions  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  it  had  done  absolutely  nothing  to  extend  to  the 
mass  of  the  population  the  advantages  of  sound  and  useful  edu- 
cation. The  Oovemment  of  Lord  Grey  was  the  first  which 
took  the  subject  in  hand.  Lord  Althorp,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
^Exchequer,  proposed  to  Parliament  an  annual  vote  of  money^ 
to  be  distributed  by  the  Treasury  through  the  medium  of  two 
voluntary  societies,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  sdhoolhouses,  in 
eonneadon  with  one  or  other  of  those  societies ;  but  with  the 
character  of  the  education  professed  to  be  given  in  such  schools, 
the  Government  did  not  pretend  to  interfere.  The  functions  of 
the  Treasury,  as  indeed  naturally  followed  from  the  constitution 
and  duties  of  that  Board,  were  limited  to  the  object  of  securing 
the  actual  application  of  the  money  placed  under  their  contr^ 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  appropriated  by  Parlia- 
ment. Whether,  indeed,  they  were  able  in  all  cases  eflectuaHy 
to  secure  even  this  object,  may  be  questioned ;  but  this  at  least 
is  clear,  that  while  the  Government  asked  for  money  from  Par- 
liament for  purposes  connected  with  education,  and  thus  recog- 
nized Uieir  obligation  to  promote  it,  they  merely  undertook  to 
be  the  channel  through  which,  on  certain  specified  terms,  that 
money  should  find  its  way  to  its  ultimate  recipients,  in  aid  of 
local  funds  for  the  erection  of  permanent  schoolhouses. 

The  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  1839,  neces- 
sarily involved  higher  objects.  HThe  Government  desired  through 
its  agency,  not  only  by  augmenting  the  number  of  schooUhouseii 
to  increase  the  means  available  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor, 
l>ut  by  other  and  more  important  measures  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  to  be  communicated  in  such  school-houses,  and 
to  render  it,  in  some  degree  at  least,  worthy  of  the  name  of  edu- 
cation. This  desire  was  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  terms  of 
Lord  John  Russell^s  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in 
which,  after  adverting  to  the  exertions  which  had  been  made  of 
late  years  by  the  National  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societies,  he  enumerated,  as  among  the  chief  defects  which  stitt 
subsisted,  and  for  which  a  remedy  was  required,  *  the  insufficient 

*  number  of  qualified  schoolmasters — the  imperfect  method  of 

*  teaching  which  prevails  in  perhaps  the  greater  anmber  of 
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^  sclioolfl — the  absence  of  any  Bufficient  inspection  of  tlie  schools, 

*  and  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given — the 
^  want  of  a  model  school,  which  might  serve  for  die  example  of 

*  those  societies  and  committees  which  anxiously  seek  to  im- 
'  prove  their  own  methods  of  teaching ;  and  finally,  the  neglect 

*  of  this  great  subject  among  the  enactments  of  our  volumi- 

*  nous  legislation/  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  of 
the  storm  which  the  formation  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
Council  produced.  The  influence  which  it  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  on  the  education  of  the  people,  was  clearly  apprehended 
by  its  opponents.  The  cry  of  *  Danger  to  the  Church '  was 
raised  in  the  country,  by  those  who  had  before  experienced  the 
value  of  that  artifice  for  the  obstruction  of  some  measure  founded 
on  principles  of  religious  liberty ;  and  the  opportunity  was  too 
favourable  to  be  lost  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  of  that 
day,  of  aiming  a  blow^t  the  Government,  by  taking  up  that  cry 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  Committee  was  denouncea 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  noble  lord  who  led  the  attack 
upon  it — now  himself  a  member  of  the  Committee — as  a  body 

*  decidedly  and  exclusively  political  in  its  character,  and  neces- 
^  sarily  fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  its  composition ;  and  in 
^  which  there  was  no  element  of  a  defined  or  fixed  principle  of 
^  action,  and  into  which,  from  its  constitution  and  composition, 
^  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  so  happen  that  a  single  indi* 

*  vidual  could  be  admitted  of  those  who  were  by  the  laws  of  the 
<  country  entitled  to  superintend  the  moral  education,   and  to 

*  direct  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  people;'*  and  a  right 
honourable  gentleman,  now  also  himself  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  department,  after 
declaring  his  determination  not  to  advance  one  step  beyond  the 
plan  sanctioned  by  Lord  Althorp,  and  objecting,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  to  the  proposed  measures  of  the  Government,  avowed 
that  *  the  root  of  all  the  evil  in  his  inind  consisted  in  the  appoint- 

*  ment  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the  superintendence  of 

*  Education;'  and  that,  *  while  any  such  body  existed,  the 
House  should  address  the  Crown  against  it,  for  the  burpose  of 
obtaining  its  removal ;  for  it  was  his  decided  opinion  that  it 

^  would.  If  allowed  to  be  followed  up,  lead  to  results  disastrous 
c  1^  lu  *^^?'.  f""^  ^"^^^^^^  *^  ^^^  temporal  and  eternal  interests 
.kL.^  British  people/ 1  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  mainly 
objected  to  the  Committee  as  being  composed  exclusively  of 
T^r^^'lf^^f^''^'''^^^  Government,  whfch  rendered  it  rather 
a  Committee  of  the  Government  than  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and. 


♦  Hansard's  Debater,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  230.  f  H»id.  p.  655. 
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departing  from  his  usual  reserve,  went  so  far  as  to  hint — for  the 
encouragement,  no  doubt,  of  such  of  his  supporters  as  suspected 
the  depth  or  the  sincerity  of  his  church  principles— *that  the  next 
Government,  on  whom,  if  the  principle  were  established,  would 
devolve  the  management  of  the  general  education  of  the  country^ 
would  hasten  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  the  church,  by  adding 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the 
Committee  of  Council.*  The  Committee,  however,  survived  the 
storm  ;  and  although  an  important  part  of  the  ori^nal  intention 
of  the  Government  was  necessarily  abandoned,  the  Committee 
itself,  with  its  exclusively  political  character,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Government,  and  not  comprising  any  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  laboured  assiduously 
for  two  years  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  National  Edu- 
cation* 

We  have  said  that  the  mere  appointment  of  such  a  body 
necessarily  involved  higher  objects  than  those  which  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  Board  of  Treasury;  and  the  influence 
which  it  could  not  £edl  to  exercise  over  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple was  proportionably  greater.  It  was  to  consist  of  men  of  high 
station  in  the  country,  holding  ministerial  appointments,  and 
thus  directly  responsible  to  Parliament,  who  were  to  sit  as  a 
Board  for  the  single  purpose  of  promoting  education ;  not  by  the 
mere  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  but  by  the  collec- 
tion and  publication  of  accurate  facts  as  to  the  state  of  elemen- 
tary education  in  various  parts  of  the  country — by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  practical  information,  derived  from  the  experience 
of  foreign  countries  as  well  as  of  our  own — by  a  comparison  of 
various  methods  of  teaching — by  the  encouragement  of  local 
efforts  ;  and  by  the  support  and  countenance  of  every  judicious 
attempt  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  existing  schools,  by  the  pre- 
paration of  well-qualified  instructors,  or  the  introduction  of  new 
and  useful  branches  of  instruction. 

The  volumes  before  us  afford  ample  proof  of  the  utility  of 
guch  a  Board.  The  promoters  of  schools  will  find  in  them  a  fund 
of  valuable  information,  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  assis- 
tance in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  their  schools.  They 
are  here  presented  with  forms  of  conveyance  of  school  sites, 
of  building  contracts,  and  specifications ;  together  with  a  series 
of  well-executed  plans  of  scnool-houses  of  various  dimensions, 
accompanied  by  an  explanatory  minute,  containing  all  that  can 
be  required  for  their  guidance  as  to  the  structure  and  machinery 
of  the   schools;  the  information  being  adapted  to  whatever 


Ibid.  p.  610. 
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Buelliod  of  iDAtruetion  it  nuiv  be  their  iatenlioB  to  foiUxw^ 
Besiiles  diese,  the  Cominittee  has  published  a  miimte  <  on  con- 
^structive  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  rocal 
^  music,'  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter ;  and,  under  their 
sanction  and  enconragement,  Mr  Hollah  hnA  established  his 
admirable  singing-school  for  schoolmasters.  The  Committee, 
indeed,  on  the  proposal  for  this  school  being  submitted  to  them, 
did  not  feel  themselves  authorized  by  the  terms  of  die  Par* 
Itamentary  grant  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  that  gprant  to  the 
support  of  this  school ;  but  they  gaye  it  dieir  marked  counte- 
nance and  approYal ;  and  we  find,  from  a  Paper  recently  circu- 
lated under  the  sanction  of  the  Committee,  that  within  a  very 
few  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  schocd,  on  the  1st 
February  1841,  it  already  eomisted  of  no  less  than  three  classes 
of  schoolmasters  and  one  of  schoolmistresses,  with  one  hundred 
members  in  each  class,  meeting  twice  a-week  at  Exeter  Hall; 
where  the  gratifying  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  this  large  assem- 
blage of  persons  collected  together  in  these  classes — wiuiout  any 
regard  to  distinction  of  religious  creed  or  denomination — ^evincine^ 
a  marked  ddight  in  their  lessons,  and  each  contributing  a  smaU 
sum  towards  the  expense  of  the  establishment.* 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  advantages  which  have  already 
resulted  from  the  existence  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu*» 
cation,  and  which  we  think  su£Sicient  in  themselves  fully  to  vindi- 
cate-its  appointment.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  impulse  which 
it  has  given  to  the  cause  of  education  through  the  eountry ;  and  the 
improvement  which  is  perceptible  in  the  views  and  objects  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  elementary  education.  But 
there  is  one  branch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  not  yet 
adverted  to,  and  to  which  we  attach  the  greatest  importance.  We 
allude  to  the  system  of  school  inspection  which  it  has  established. 
On  the  transfer  of  the  appropriation  of  the  parliamentary  grant 
from  the  Treasury  to  this  Committee,  it  was  laid  down  as  an  inflex** 
ible  rule,  that  no  portion  of  the  grant  should  be  applied  for  the 
establishment  or  support  of  Normal  or  any  other  schools,  eoceqpi 
on  the  condition  of  the  schools  «o  aided  being  open  to  in^^eetum. 
No  part  of  the  Government  proposal  met  with  a  more  deter* 


*  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  statement  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  pupils  in  the  Singing  School  now  amount  to  2000,  and . 
that  other  branches  of  instruction  have  been  added. 

A  oourse  of  Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Daily  Life,  1^  Dr  Reid, 
has  also  been  commenced  at  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  to  which  masters  and  mistresses  of  elementary 
schools  are  gratuitously  admitted. 
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wiaed  opposition  than  thisk  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  topic  of  whi<& 
miieh  advantage  eould  be  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Govern* 
nenl  in  the  £buse  of  Cemmons;  as  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  there  obtained  any  considerable  suji^ort  to  the  proposi* 
tioQ  that*  when  the  public  money  was  dispensed  by  the  Govern* 
aoent,  the  Gavernnent  should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
seottring  its  due  application  by  their  own  inspection ;  but  the 
vehemence  with  which  the  proposed  inspection  was  opposed  out 
of  the  House  was  extreme*  Episeonal  Charges  and  clerical 
{Mimphkts  wji^ed  a  fierce  war  of  words  against  this  intermed- 
dling on  the  part  af  the  State  with  sacred  things.  The  right  of 
inspection  of  schools  in  which  children  belonging  to  the  esta* 
bliahed  church  are  educated,  was  boldly  asserted  to  be  vested 
exclusively  in  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Church ;  and 
maeh  learning  was  displayed  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
inspection  must  emanate  from  the  Bishop,  and  be  exercised  by 
his  ^  natural  agent,'  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese ;  while  the 
most  extravagant  assumptions  were  unblushingly  put  forth  as  to 
the  probable  cliaraeter  of  the  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  as  to  their 
deficiency  in  every  requisite  qualification  for  their  office,  and  aa 
to  the  msdignant  influence  which  they  would  exercise  on  the 
sehools  which  should  be  desecrated  by  their  admission.  Nor 
was  coercion  altogether  wanting  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Committee  of  Council  upon  this  point.  The  refusal 
to  receive  any  aid  from  Government  was  made  the  condition  of 
pecuniary  grants  from  the  national,  and  from  some,  at  least,  of 
the  diocesan  educational  societies;  in  order  to  influence  clergy* 
men  who,  not  participating  in  the  views  of  their  brethren,  would, 
if  1^  to  act  on  their  own  unbiassed  opinions,  have  willingly 
accepted  a  portion  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  and  opened  the 
doors  oi  their  schools  to, the  government  inspector.  Thanks 
to  the  firmness  of  the  Committee,  and  to  the  eood  sense  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  whom  we 
believe  to  have  been  always  desirous  of  moderating  the  violence 
of  the  extreme  party  in  the  Church  upon  this  question,  this  opposi- 
tion ultimately  failed  of  attaining  its  object.  The  Committee  ad- 
hered to  their  condition.  Two  Inspectors — the  Rev.  J.  Allen  and 
Mr  Seymour  Tremenheeie — were  appointed.  '  Instructions  were 
addressed  to  them — they  entered  on  the  dischaige  of  their  duties-*^ 
the  distribution  of  the  parliamentary  grant  proceeded ;  and  the 
National  Society  became  deeply  involved  in  advances  or  engage- 
ments for  beyond  their  resources,  made  to  dergymen,  to  enable 
(kt  to  induce  them  Xa  disp^ise  with  the  assistance  proffered  by 
the  GovernD»ent.  An  accommodation  thus  became  indispensable. 
The  eztmYagant  pretensi(»is  which  had  been  urged  on  behalf  of; 
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the  church  were  no  longer  insisted  on ;  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  the  Committee  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  ratined  by  an  Order  in  Council,  by  which  the  condition  of 
inspection  remains  untouched,  and  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
continues  in  the  Crown ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Arch- 
bishops in  their  respective  provinces  is  required  in  the  person  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  authoritative  inspection  of  schools  con- 
nected with  the  established  church. 

We  must  do  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  the 
justice  to  remark,  that,  however  jealous  they  may  generally  be  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  State,  they  gave  as  a  body  no 
countenance  to  the  pretensions  which  had  been  urged  by  their 
sister  Church ;  and  tnat  at  an  early  period  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  tendered  their  co-operation  to 
the  Committee  of  Council,  on  terms  which  were  readily  complied 
with ;  and  these  two  bodies  appear  to  have  uniformly  acted  in 
cordial  h&rmony  and  concert. 

One  great  advantage  immediately  resulted  from  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  Archbishop  and  the  Committee.  The  latter, 
as  we  think  erroneously,  and  with  a  vain  desire  to  disarm  oppo- 
sition, had  declared  that  the  Inspectors  should  limit  their  enqui- 
ries to  secular  branches  of  instruction ;  and  that  the  religious 
instruction  imparted  in  the  schools  should  constitute  no  part  of 
their  investigation.  Such  a  limitation  of  their  duties  would,  in 
our  opinion,  liave  most  materially  interfered  with  their  usefulness, 
and  diminished  their  efficiency.  There  was  indeed  a  time  when 
the  recognized  connexion  of  a  School  with  the  Church  of 
England  might  have  been  taken  as  some  guarantee  that  the 
Doctrines  and  Principles  of  that  Church,  as  established  at  the 
Reformation,  would  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  children ; 
and  that  whatever  deficiency  there  might  be,  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  in  conveying  to  their  minds  a  clear  apprehension  of 
those  doctrines  and  principles,  nothing  diametrically  opposed  to 
them  would  in  any  case  be  taught.  In  the  present  daVj  unhap- 
pily, no  such  guarantee  is  afforded ;  and  no  security  exists,  short 
of  a  vigilant  and  close  inspection,  against  schools  partly 
built  by  aid  from  Parliamentary  grants,  and  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Clergymen  professing  to  be  of  the  *  Angli- 
*  can  Church,'  being  made  seminaries  for  the  inculcation  of  doc- 
trines and  principles  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Protestantism ; 
and  wholly  at  variance  with  the  plain  letter  and  obvious  intention 
of  the  Articles*  and  Formularies  of  the  Church.  We  have  no 
desire,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  further  on  a  subject  which  is 
daily  becoming  one  of  more  deep  and  painful  interest  to  the 
faithful  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  we  could  not 
altogether  pass  it  by,  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  searching  and 
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impartial  inspection  into  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction 
to  be  communicated  in  the  numerous  schools  under  the  care  of 
the  Parochial  Clergy — which  have  recently  been  erected,  or  are 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  England,  aided  by  grants  from  the 
public  money,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of  Coundl. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  an  important  point  was  gained,  when, 
in  addition  to,  and  incorporated  with,  tne  instructions  addressed 
to  their  Inspectors  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  there  were 
framed  by  tne  Archbishops  instructions  applicable  to  all  schools 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  with  a  view  to  elicit  full 
and  accurate  information  on  this  important  branch  of  education ; 
and  in  which  the  Inspectors  are  directed  to  enquire  with  special 
care  how  far  the  *  Doctrines  and  Principles  of  the  Established 
^  Church  are  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  children/ 

The  duties  of  the  Inspectors  are  clearly  explained  in  the 
instructions  addressed  to  them  by  the  Committee.  Although 
appointed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  visiting  from  time  to  time 
schools  aided  by  grants  of  public  money,  other  and  more  com- 
prehensive duties  were  contemplated  in  their  appointment ;  and 
it  is  in  these  that  they  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  employed.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  schools  which  have  receivea  assistance,  subject 
to  the  condition  of  inspection,  can  as  yet  be  in  actual  operation  v 
but  the  Inspectors  have  been  most  usefully  occupied  in  general 
enquiries,  the  results  of  which  are  presented  in  the  volume* 
before  us.  Independently  of  an  examination,  conducted  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  into  the  state  of  the  Green- 
wich Hospital  Schools,  five  reports  have  been  made  on  the  state 
of  Elementary  Education  in  several  districts  in  England ;  and 
one  on  the  state  of  Elementary  Education  in  a  district  in  Scot- 
land. There  are  also  two  special  Reports,  one  on  the  state  of 
thirty-seven  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England^ 
in  the  Counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  and  Lancaster;  and  the  other 
on  the  state  of  the  Normal  Seminary  at  Glasgow.  ^    • 

These  Reports  furnish  us  with  tolerable  means  of  judging  of 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  gentlemen  selected  by  the 
Committee  for  the  duty  of  inspection.  We  have  before  alluded- 
to  the  unworthy  suspicions  which  were  expressed  as  to  their 
probable  character ;  and  to  the  confident  predictions  which  were 
uttered  of  their  entire  unfitness  for  the  office.  After  perusing 
their  Reports,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  never  were 
suspicions  more  destitute  of  foundation,  nor  predictions  more 
completely  falsified.  These  gentlemen  appear  to  us  to  have 
brought  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject  with  which  they  had  to  deal ;  great  diligence  and 
activity  of  mind ;  good  practical  sense  and  ready  observation  \ 
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jinrtefl  witli  strong  Chrisfian  principle,  and  a^eep^Mpnpalby  witk 
the  imnts  and  interests  of  those  large  classes  whose  ^welfare  their 
labours  were  designed  to  promote.  The -cardial  local  co-opera- 
tion v^hidh  they  met  with,  and  the  facilities  which  tb^  gratefully 
.acknowledge  as  -having  been  universally  affinded  to4hem  jn  thie 
girosecution  of  their  enquiries,  farnibh  in  themselves  410  slight 
evidence  of  "fhetr  general  ^bearing  and  conduct  baving  been  in 
strict  accordance  with  what  was  judiciou^y  pointed  >out  in  their 
anstructions  as  calculated  to  eencitiate  tbe  coitfiden«e  and  good- 
will of  those  with  whom  they  were  to  commuaicate. 

The  great  insufficiency  in  the  amount  or  quantity  of  ^education 
2)rDvided  fm'  thedhildren  of  the  woi^ktng  classes  throughout  England, 
is,  we  believe,  now  so  generally  admitted — at  all  events,  it  has  been 
so  often  and  clearly  demonstrated — 'that  wetbtnklt  unnecessary  to 
make  any  observations  on  the  abundant  evidence  contained  in 
'these  Reports,  as  to  the  very  large  proportion  of  children  who  re- 
ceive no  education  or  instruction  at  any  day  school  whatever. 
It  is  to  the  character  and  quality  of  instruction  given  to  the 
children  who  do  attend  existing  schools,  that  we  are  anxious  to 
direct  special  attention ;  for  although  it  has  been  often  and  ably 
exposed  by  the  advocates  of  a  better  ^system  of  national  educa- 
tion, we  believe  that  it  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  and  that  the 
"Statements  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  respecting 
It,  are  thought  by  many  to  be  chargeable  with  esaggeratioa. 
^he  resuh  of  the  enquiries  of  the  Government  -Inspeetors  has 
been  to  collect  a  mass  of  facts  bearing  upon  -this  point — ^not. 
Indeed,  presenting  any  striking  features  of  novelty  to  those  whose 
attention  has  been  closely  directed  to  the  state  of<our  elementary 
education — but  not  the  less  calculated  to  produce  a>deep  and  salu- 
~lary  impression.     We  have  here  the  strongest  oonourrent  testi- 
mony of  men  acting  separately  and  without  concert  with  each 
other,  applicable  to  districts  ^widely  distinct,  not  only  in  their 
locality  but  in  many  essential  particulars,  as  to  the  lamentably 
deieotive  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  vast  onajority  of 
the  schools  at  present  accessible  to  the  children  of  the  workii^ 
classes; — demonstrating  that  it  is  to  the  improvement  in  the 
character  of  these  schools,  even  more  than  to  a  'rapid  augmenta- 
tion of  their  number,  that  the  energies  of  the  friends  of  education, 
>and  the  superintending  care  and  assistance  of  the  Government, 
.must  be  directed,  if  any  real  effect  is  to  be  produced  on  Ae. prin- 
ciples and  habits  of  thef uture  population  of  this  country.   (Indeed, 
unless  this  glaring -defect  can  be  remedied — unless  masters  and 
mistresses  can  be  properly  trained  and  itfaorougbly  piepazed  for 
their  profession,  all  other  means  for  educating  the  people  Jmll  be 
'4;omparativelyvaIueless;aTid-the  schools  Tapidlyrisingwrf^gfaottt 
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.the  Qomtrj  will  ea^bibit  tbe^ame  uasatbTaetoiy  spectaele  ef  inoom- 
pefteot  toaoheis^  ^nd^aoi^iit^lll-tougiitschdarSy'ef  whiefaigiicji 
munerofiiB  U6te&i)e6  are  ito  be  Ibimd  in  the  BepOTtalbefoie  iw.  it 
IB  lastly  dbflerwed  ibj  Mr  Gibaoe^  m  bk  Report  cm  the  stale  df 
lediieatioii  in  dkhe  Pi^esbyteioes  of  Haddfai§;ton  and  DuBbar,  tbitt 
^At  waa^  be  3»teU  to  «iotioe4Jie  iafliieiioe  tluita  veally  aeconplisdied 
''.aaad  ao^v^  Ibeadier jtlfDOstinvadEiably  bas  in  Bleyaliiig4tnd  extend- 
*mg  idle  ^ediiciitkwftl  .courae.  Jt  fluiy  be  stated  tbat  wkMever^i 
^4eaeb€tf  flf  ability -and  acquisement  is  located,  and  bow  poor 
'^;8Q«iier  «nay  be  4be  f>e«^e>among^bom  lie  labours,  tbe  ezpocta- 
'itioB  aiay^  witb  .a  'oonsiderahle  degree  of  oonfideBce,  be  entep- 
^itamesd,  ^bat  4i»  e&teat  4if  bis  pupils*  acqnivements  will  be 
^loand  to  be,  in  mite  of  every  diseonrag^^ment  and  loeal  dis- 
^aduaatilge^  somewhat  jpnq>DrctioDal  to  tbe  aiDoant  of  bis  own/ 
Jt  Js  at  least  equally  true,  and  indeed  it  -is  a  sdC-evident  pra- 
^postiion,  i^at  inefficient  and  ineompetent  teachers  must  'keep 
down  the  education  entrusted  to  their  hands  to  the  level  of  their 
own  capacity ;  and  that  a  ^ood  sehooil  oannot.eust  witliout  a  g^od 
<sefaookQa8ter«  ^ow,  what  has  been  the  ttcabung,  and  what  are 
ijie  qudifieations  of  the  iar  greater  jiumber  of  those  to  whom  the 
ledaeation  of  the  poorer  classes  has  been  bitberta^  and  is  at  present, 
committed  ?  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  of  them,  4»  a  body,  that^ 
4ky  ha»e  xecei^red  no  training  £t  to  qualify  them  for  iikeir  pro- 
fession— that  the  attainments  of  many  of  tbem^ve^of  the  lowest 
possible  order — jand  that  the  knowledge  pomessed  by  others, 
and  their  endeavour  faithfully  to  discharge  tbeir  duty,  fail  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  of  producing  a  satisfactory  result,  from 
their  not  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  speeiail  education  for  the 
profession  they  have  undertaken. 

Before  we  iproeeed  to  support  this  statement   by  evidence 
■dffawii.froBBi  !tb€»e  Heporsts,  we  tJiink  it  right  to  premise  that  we  are 
£ax  irem  iatencyAg  to  oast  icensure  on  (those  of  wfaoHi  we  are  eoaa^ 
pelled  to  speak  thus  disparagingly.     The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
A  livelihood  is  well  known,  and  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  persons  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  any  other  line  of 
life — with  the  most  ordinary  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  educa- 
tion, bat  possessing  tbe  elements  of  tbe  tecrbnical  knowledge  of 
x«ading  and  writifig,  and  podbtaps  anthaietic  —  should  attempt 
;te  «ani  a  subsistenee,  by  undertabing  to  ito»cb  4>^ef«  the  little 
-^riiicb  they  iflbemselves  know.     Still  less  oan  it  be  imptited  as 
^matter-of  blame  to  tbe  better  class  of  schoolmasters,  tSiat  they  are 
waiillng4n  Hhe  essential  qualifications  of  their  profession,  when 
xto  opportunity  has  been  aflEbrded  them  of  acquiring  those  quali- 
fications'; but  we  do  feel  it  to  be  a  national  disgrace  that  this 
defect  should  Jiave  baen  so  long  tolerated^  and  that,  after  all 
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that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  and,  with  the 
example  before  us  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  respect  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  no  general  and  well-directed  effort  should 
have  been  made  to  raise  the  character  and  improve  the  qualifi- 
cations of  those  to  whom  the  training  of  the  youthful  mind  of 
the  great  bulk  of  our  population  has  been  professedly  entrusted. 
Mr  Tremenheere's  first  enquiry  was  conducted  in  a  portion  of 
It  mining  district  comprising  five  parishes,  (four  in  Monmouthshire 
and  one  in  Glamorganshire,)  which  had  been  the  focus  of  the 
insurrectionary  movement  that  led  to  the  attack  on  the  town  of 
Kewport  in  November  1839.  The  aggregate  population  of  those 
parishes,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  amounts  to^5,000 ;  out 
of  which  the  total  number  of  children  attending  day  and  dame 
^schools  was  found  to  be  3308,  distributed  among  47  common  day 
schools  and  33  dame  schools.  Of  the  47  common  day  schools, 
5  are  under  the  care  of  females.  Of  the  masters  of  the  remaii^ 
ing  42 : — 

16  had  been  unsuccessful  in  some  retail  trade. 
11  had  been  miners,  or  labouring  men  who  had  lost  their 
health,  or  met  with  accidents  in  the  works,  and  had  sub- 
sequently ^  got  a  little  learning '  to  enable  them  to  keep 
a  school. 
10  had  received  some  instruction  with  a  view  to  adopt  the 

profession  of  teaching. 
4  were  ministers  of  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
1  was  the  clerk  of  a  parish  church. 

42.— (Jfin.  1839-40,  p.  178.) 

The  quality  of  the  education  does  not  belie  the  expectation 
created  by  this  statement.  In  most  instances  indeed  the  accom^ 
modation  was  wretched,  and  every  requisite  of  a  really  good 
school  was  wanting. 

*  In  a  few  only/  says  Mr  Tremenheere>  <  did  the  size  and  cleanliness  of 
the  room,  and  the  demeanour  and  apparent  qualifications  of  the  master, 
afford  a  probability  that  the  instrnction  sought  to  be  given  would  be  inr« 
parted  with  effect.  But  even  in  those  of  the  highest  pretensions,  the 
amoant  of  instraction  was  very  scanty.  In  18  only  were  the  princi- 
ples of  English  grammar  taught ;  in  4  only  was  a  map  of  any  kind 
|ised ;  and  in  4  also  there  was  a  desire  to  communicate  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  general  history.  In  all  the  rest,  the  aim  of  the  master  did 
not  in  general  appear  to  extend  beyond  instruction  in  the  mechanical 
processes  of  reading  and  writing,  with  a  little  arithmetic,  together,  in 
«ome  instances,  with  such  moral  lessons,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  and 
the  small  school*books  in  common  use,  as  he  was  able  to  impress  on  his 
pupils.  ♦  ♦*♦  »»  «» 
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Of  the  dame  schools  yisited,  many  were  neat  and  in  good  order;  hut  they 
seemed  in  general  to  be  not  so  much  places  of  instruction  as  of  periodi- 
cal confinement  for  children,  whose  parents  were  at  work  durmg  the 
daj.  The  only  two  infant  schools  in  the  district,  although  not  satisfac- 
tory specimens  of  what  that  system  is  capable  of  effecting,  are  neverthe- 
less valuable ;  as  showing  by  the  numbers  which  frequent  them,  and  the 
comparative  distance  of  the  houses  of  some  of  the  youngest  pupils^  that 
they  are  well  suited  to  the  habits  and  desires  of  the  people.  They  are 
bvilt,  and  are  chiefly  supported,  by  the  gentlemen  on  whose  property 
they  stand.  It  is  manifest  that,  under  the  most  &vourable  circum- 
stances, the  instruction  offered  to  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  day  schools  of  this  district,  could  not  be  expected  to  have  much 
permanent  effect  in  disciplining  the  mind,  raising  the  taste  and  habits, 
and  correcting  the  disposition.  But  when  it  is  also  remembered  that  the 
small  amount  of  instruction  actually  sought  for  is  spread  irregularly  oyer 
a^eriod  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  years,  the  great  and  general 
deficiency  in  the  extent  and  value  of  such  elementary  education  as  is 
obtained  in  these  schools,  will  be  more  evident. — ( Minutes^  1839-40, 
p.  178.) 

Sach  is  the  nature  of  the  provision  made  for  the  mental  and 
moral  culture  of  the  children  of  this  large  population — collected 
in  dense  masses  about  the  works  which  furnish  them  with  employ- 
ment, and  isolated  from  other  portions  of  society.  Can  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  their  general  habits  should  be  as  they  are 
described  by  Mr  Tremenheere — those  of  improvidence  and  intem- 
perance— and  that  they  should  be  a  source  of  disquiet  and  anxiety 
to  the  Government,  owing  to  their  easy  exposure  to  the  arts  of 
any  rash  or  designing  anarchist  ? 

Mr  Tremenheere  was  subsequently  charged  with  similar  enqui- 
ries in  the  Mining  District  of  Cornwall.  The  chief  distinctive 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  population  of  this  district,  is  the 
natural  intelligence  for  which  the  Cornish  miners  have  long  been 
remarkable.     Mr  Tremenheere  tells  us,  *  Those  who  have  the 

*  best  opportunities  of  observing,  remark  the  apprehensiveness 

*  they  display  on  all  occasions  requiring  the  exercise  of  that  qua- 

*  lity.     Clergymen,  strangers  to  the  country,  find  that  their  ad- 

*  dresses  from  the  pulpit  are  readily  understood  and  commented 

*  upon   by  the  labouring  classes.     Men  of  science  bear  willing 

*  testimony  to  the  skill  and  talent  exhibited  by  the  working  mi- 

*  ners,  in  relation  to  their  various  occupations.     Every  stranger 

*  who  comes  in  contact  with  them  is  disposed  to  the  conclusion, 

*  that  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  class  of  miners  in  this 

*  county,  reaches  a  standard  above  the  average  of  a  labouring 

*  population.'— (J/mtt^e5,  1840-41,  p.  190.) 

But  to  what  an  extent  the  cultivation  of  this  favourable  soil 
has  been  neglected,  and  how  little  has  been  done  by  education  to 
improve  the  natural  advantages  they  possess,  appears  from  the 
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factr  tbai  ^  of  learaing"  acquired  -from  beoks^  diey  hare  very  lftde» 

<  A  large  propcfrtiOR  of  the  adult  malb  population  is  unabfe  to 

<  read,  a  stiH  hirger  is  unable  to  write  j  and  very  few  of  ^e  fe- 
*  males,  young  or  old,  can  do  either/  Out  of'^a  population  of 
about  52',000  comprised  within  the  district  selectea  for  enquiry^ 
and  containing  most  of  the  chief  mines  in  the  county^  the  whcle. 
number  of  children  attending  school  in  Deceisber  184%  w 
stated  to  have  been  IGH,  distributed  amoog  S7  eoBunmr  dqr 
schools-;  leaving  the  estimated  number  of  6803'  children,,  betwew 
5  and  15,  not  attending  any  day  schoot.  And  when  we  exa- 
mine the  character  of  me  educaticMi  conferred  in  these  2n  day 
schools,  we  find  the  following  statement  :— 

*  If  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  now  attending  tEese  4i^ 
schools  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  an  age  for  educai- 
tion,  and  if  the  time  allowed  for  it  by  the  parents  of  these  few  be  short 
and  inadec^nate,  still  less  are  the  methods  pursued  by  27  oat  of  32  masteis 
and  mistresses  whose  schools  I  visitedy  or  the  books  and  apparatus  used, 
such  as  to  afford  any  reasonable  hope  that  instruction  of  any  permanent 
yaine  could  be  imparted  to  more  than  a  small  number  of  their  pupils, 
eyeu  if  th^y  remained  much  longer  at  school-  than  is^  now  ther  custom* 
By  all  these  27,  the  old  system  of  feacfaing  is  pursued'^  and  the  boc^s  in 
use  are  those  ordinarily  accompanying  it.  The  payments  are  so  low  and 
irregular,  that  good  class-books  canuot  be  afforded  by  the  mostev; 
Whatever  books  are  used  are  provided  by  the  parents.  Being  themselves 
generally  unable  to  read,  the  cheapest  seem  to  be  considered  to  have  the 
most  merit.    *    *     *     * 

♦  Of  the  masters,  the  great  majority  had  either  been  hurt  or  had 
lost  their  health  in  the  mines,  or  had  been  unsuccessful  in  trade  or 
other  occupations;  but  their  qualifications  appeared  in  most  instances 
to  be  respectable,  and  their  demeanour  towards  their  pupils  mild  and 
conciliatory.  Nereri^eless,  it  must  be-  confessed  that  they  cannot  be* 
regardSed  as  possessing,  either  in  their  own  resources  or  in  the  metfaod 
they  pursue,  the  capability  of  effecting,  to  any  de^rable  extent,  the  m«i- 
tal  and  moral  improvement  of  those  under  their  charge.     *    i»     *     * 

<  In  the  greatest  number  of  these  schools,  coinparatively  few  boys  had 
advanced  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three.  Still  fewer  had 
learnt  any  thin^  of  grammar,  English  history,  geography,  messuratioD,. 
or  linear  dratving — subjects  which  almost  all  the  masters  professed  to 
teach.  In  nineteen  schools  boys  and  girls  were  instructed  together.  In 
eight  they  had  separate  schools.  In  almost  all,  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion which  seemed  to  be  thought  requisite  for  the  girls,  scarcely  passed 
.  the  boundwy  of  the  merest  elements/— .(illfwit«<^*,  1 840-4^1,  pp.  192 — 3.) 

A  few  schools,  indeed,  were  found  in  this  district,  forming 
honourable  exceptions  to  the  general  description  applicable  to 
the  great  majority;  and  looking  at  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  its  inhabitants — of  which  some  interesting  details  are 
given  by  Mr  Tremenheere — we  should  say  that  there  is  probably 
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no  dbtriet  where- die  ad^anhiges  of  a. really  gp^A  system  oLedjor 
cadion  wouicE  be  mere  readily  appreciated,,  or  where  its  fruita. 
wooU  Ke  mare  rapidly  de^«loped. 

In  Khefolk,.  Mr  Tremenkeere'a  enquiries  were  linnted  to.  tbe> 
tow«D  popiriatfam  of  Norwich^  Yarmouth,  and  Lynn,  and)  to  the 
agrieultural  popmlatioB-  of  fift^Mine  rural  panshes  in  yarionsparta 
of  the^eottBtiy.     l^rwich  presents  the  unusual  case  of  an*  ameiuitr 
o£  sdliooi  accommodation,  for  ft  m«eh  larger  number  of  ehildren 
thair  ai«  actoally  under  instruetioB.     This  peonKarity  appears 
to-be  attributable,  partly  to  a  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ings classes^  of  the  motives  which  influence  the*  nromotaw  of 
various  day  schools  in  desirinp^  the  attendance  of  tneir  ehildisen>. 
ariaiog,  imMr  Tremenheere'^opinion,  from  feelings  of  hostility  and 
ayersion-towacds  their  employers^— prevalent  among  the  great  mass 
of  thepopaiation*  This  suspicioa  hae-been  hitherto  unfortunately 
so(  stpong,  a»  to  materially  affect  the  success  of  a  most  generous 
efiert  lately  made  in  behalf  of  the  impiovement  of  the  labouring^ 
populadon  of  Norwich,  by  da  Mr  Geary,  who  erected  at  his  own 
expense,  in  l&dS-,  a  Imndsome  buildings  with  playgrounds  an- 
nexed, eapable  of  containing  upwards  of  500  boys»  giria^  and 
infants,  in  tluree  separate  school-roams^  to  which  he  added  a. build- 
ing for  ther  pui^ose  of  an  industrial  aehod,:  eapable  of  acoomouv- 
dating:  at  least  dM^  children  to>  receive  instlructionin  the  elements- 
of  conuBon  tradies.     In  order  to  meet  the  case  of  parents^  who> 
could,  not  affi>rd  to  pay  for  their  childmn's  edueation,  the  chil- 
dren who*  paid  nodiingt  were  to*  work  half  the  day  at  some  trade^ 
for  the-  benefit  of  the  establishment.     Owing,  apparently  to  the^ 
cause  alipeady  mentioned',  the  three  schools^  at  the  period  of  Mr* 
Tremenheere's*  visiit,  contained  only  275  children,  of  whom  no' 
more  that  forty  were  occupied  in  the  industrials  school.     We  feai*^ 
however^  that  another  and  a  more  prevailing  cause^for  tfae.ne- 
glecty  on  the  part  of  the  parents,,  of  the  opportunitiesr  afforded; 
them  of  obtaiainff  instruction' for  their  children^.is  to  be  found  in 
the  phyusab  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  population  of  Nor- 
wich which'  isi  dependent  on-  manu&cturing  employment,  espe-- 
cially^  tbe  hafldloom-  weavers,  whose  condition  is  represeanted  as> 

*  one  of  g^eat  and  grievous  depression-'  Mr  Tremenheere-givesi 
some  painful  det83»  of  their  sufferings  and  privations;  and  we^ 
cannot  be  surprised^  if  one  result  of  this*  melancholy  state  of  des-^ 
titution«  is'the  neglect  of  the  education  of  their  children ;  arising 
partly  from  a  nacblessness  engendered  by  pov-erty^and  partly  from* 
poverty  itself,  and  aiconseqiient  unwillingsiesft  ^  toJose-evenafiaint^ 
<  chance  of  making  the  nnsdlest  amount  of  mooe]}  by  their  <Ail-^ 

*  dren's  labour.'  Of  the  general'  character  of  the  schools  in  Nor- 
wich MirXrem^iheere  was  und)lei»'repert  very  fevouraWy ;  bufe 
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there  appears  to  be  a  sincere  and  intelligent  desire  on  the  part  of 
persons  of  weight  and  influence  to  render  them  more  efficient.  The 
central  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  and  the  St  Andrew's  Infant  School, 
yifidted  by  Mr  Tremenheere  at  the  rec|uest  of  the  Dean,  and  which 
have  been  selected  as  model  schools  m  aid  of  endeavours  to  form 
an  establishment  for  training  masters  and  mistresses  for  the  Na- 
tional Schools  of  the  diocess,  afford  good  promise  of  usefulness ; 
and  the  St  James's  Infant  School,  which  had  been  aided  by  a  public 
grant,  and  is  chieflj  supported  by  Dissenters,  is  highly  spoken 
of.  But  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  render 
the  Norwich  schools  generally  fit  instruments  of  effecting  a  real 
improvement  in  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  rising 
generation.     *  If  this,'  Mr  Tremenheere  observes,  *  is  to  be  use- 

*  fully  effected  through  the  medium  of  schools,  as  auxiliaries  and 

*  interpreters  to  higher  and  more  sacred  ministrations,  wider  views 

*  must  be  taken  of  what  it  is  requisite  to  teach,  and  of  the  instru- 
^  mentality  by  which  it  is  to  be  communicated.'  *  *  *  *  To 
^  inculcate  the  leadingr  doctrines  of  our  faith,  and  to  present  the 

*  main  incidents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  such  manner  as  shall 
^  interest  the  affections  of  the  young,  and  not  alone  burden  the 

<  memory,  and  to  impart  some  real  knowledge  applicable  to  the 

*  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  and  to  the  world  around 
^  them,  is  the  work  in  hand.  This  the  ordinary  master  or  mis- 
^  tress  at  from  6s.  to  10s.  a-week  cannot  do.     I  observed  some 

*  teachers  in  Norwich,  receiving  much  higher  salaries  than  those, 
^  who  were  incapable  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  very  ordi- 

*  nary  words,  who  could  not  spell  correctly,  and  whose  capacity 

<  for  clearinp^  up  and  making  interesting  to  a  child's  mind  the 

*  subject  of  instruction  where  books  of  general  reading  had  been 

*  introduced,  was  manifestly  very  limited.     Remains  also  of  the 

*  art  of  governing  by  force  of  lungs  or  voice  were  not  wanting. 
«  In  some  schools  a  little  geography  had  been  recently  attempted, 
'  but  not  extending  in   most  instances   beyond  catalogues   of 

<  names ;  the  master  often  appearing  to  think  that  to  point  out 

<  the  hardest  names  in  the  interior  of  China  and  Tartary'was  the 
^  most  dexterous  feat  of  geographical  learning.  In  a  few  cases 
^  I  found  that  the  maps  hunff  on  the  walls,  not  yet  used,  objects 

*  apparently  still  of  respectful  and  distant  wonder  alike  to  master 
^  and  pupils.     I  could  see  no  signs  of  any  capability  to  make 

<  geographical  instruction  really  profitable,  by  connecting  with 

*  the  physical  facts  some  knowledge  of  the  several  peculiarities 

*  of  the  condition  and  mode  of  life  of  the  various  inhabitants  of 

*  the  globe.'— (ilfrnw^e*,  1840-41,  p.  437.) 

The  rural  parishes  in  Norfolk,  visited  by  Mr  Tremenheere, 
contain,  a  population  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  ignorance. 
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Some  instances  of  it  are  given  by  him,  which,  if  not  vouched  for 
by  testimony  above  susj^icion,  we  could  scarcelv  have  credited. 
ISor  are  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  now  m  operation  cal- 
culated to  apply  to  it  an  effectual  remedy.     <  Many  defects  (says 

*  Mr  Tremenlieere)  in  the  mode  of  doing  what  was  proposed  to  be 
^  done,  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  apparent  in  all  the  schools 
'  which  1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  action  in  the  course  of 

*  this  tour.'  *  *  *  *  In  one,  twenty  boys  who  had  been  two 
'  years  at  the  school  could  not  read  words  of  four  letters  cor- 
^  rectly ;  they  ran  one  verse  into  the  other,  disregarding  stops, 
^  and  without  the  smallest  approach  to  an  attempt  to  understand 
^  the  meaning.     In  a  second,  thirty  boys  who  had  been  from 

*  eighteen  months  to  two  years  at  the  school,  and  were  nearly 
^  old  enou|rh  to  be  taken  away  to  work,  could  not  read  a  verse 
^  in  the  Ifew  Testament  without  hesitation  and  mistakes.     In  a 

*  third,  fifteen  boys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the  first 
^  class,  read  with  a  boldness  and  fluency  which  seemed  to  impose 
^  on  the  master,   who  allowed  them  to   pass  over  connecting 

*  words,  signs  of  tenses,  and  smaller  obstacles,  in  their  progress 
^  to  the  longer  words,  which  he  always  repeated  after  them, 
'  sometimes  before.  When  examined  in  Scripture  history,  only 
^  one  boy  could  answer  any  one  question,  and  his  knowledge  did 
^  not  enable  him  to  say  who  led  the  children  of  Israel  into  the 

*  Promised  Land.  None  of  them  knew  the  meaning  of  the  words 
«  Bible,  Genesis,  Exodus,  although  the  clergyman,  who  was 
'  present,  and  put  the  questions  to  them,  stated  that  they  had 
'  often  been  told.     They  did  not  know  what  county  joined  their 

*  own,  nor  the  direction  of  London,  nor  in  what  quarter  the  sun 

<  was  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  nor  the  direction  of  east,  west, 

<  north,  and  south.     These  were  boys  just  about  to  leave  school, 

*  and  who  will  be  said  to  have  "  received  their  education"  at  a 

*  school  supported  at  some  expense  by  a  large  resident  land- 

*  owner.     In  a  fourth,  the  mistress  confessed  she  "  could  not 

<  teach  much  figures,"  and  in  speaking  she  made  frequent  faults 

*  in  grammar.    She  was  the  mistress  of  a  handsome  school-house 

*  built  by  a  neighbouring  proprietor.     In  a  fifth,  a  girl  of  eleven 

*  years  old  could  not  repeat  tne  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  answers 

*  of  all  the  elder,  to  the  questions  put  to  them  at  my  request  by 

*  the  mistress  and  monitors,  were  as  far  from  correct  as  if  they  had 

*  been  read  at  hazard  from  an  index.     The  state  of  proficiency  in 

*  the  adjoining  boys'  school  was  also  very  low,  and  in  both  in- 

*  stances  the  excuse  given  was,  that  the  monitors  did  not  re- 

*  main  long  enough  to  be  of  any  effectual  assistance.     These  five 

*  cases  embody  characteristics  which   I  found  very  common  in 

*  the  rest,  with  but  few  exceptions.' — {Minutes^  1840-41,  p. 
458-9.) 
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Btit,  wiiile  the  actual  state  of  most  of  dlese  sdiook  is  t^^ni^ 
effierent,  we  are  somewhat  dieered  by  the fcet of  'an  awricening' 
'interest'*  brings  felt  in  this^eountj  on  die  negleetef  echiee^on; 
The  dense  mioranee  of  the  people  is  generally*  adimttte<r  an^'  la- 
mented'r  cofleetive  and  individiml  efforts  ave  makings  in  Tarions 
parts  of  the  eounty  for  the  extension  and  iffipHHrement  oi  el»- 
mentary  education — and  in  some  instances  mm  a*  success  wkiA 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  parties  to  whose  Zealand  energy  it*  is 
to  be  attributed ;  and  the  want  ofcapacity  or  attain  mentfeh  on*  ^ 
part  of  the-  master  or  misftess,  has  in  other  cases  been*  parlfirify 
snpplied  "  by  the  vigilant  superintendence  mti  active*  (feacfaing  m 
^  the  cltergyman  or  other  individuals,  whose  presence,  example, 

*  and  ihstmetion,  impart  a  tone  and  character,  and  exercise  an 
'  influence  which  no  other  source  can  so^  well  snppljFJ^'  tn  the 
last-mentioned  schools,  indeed,  <  the  intellectual  attainmentS'were 
<  yet  very  indifierent,'  the  necessary  consequenee  of  the  inferior 
acquirements  of  the  master ;  '  but  it  was  evid^it  that  a  process 
'of  religious  and  moral  training  was  going  on,  most  valuable  in 
'  its  effects  on  the  character  and  manners  of  the  children,  and^  in 
'  creating  a  visible  bond  of  attachment  and  good  feeling  among 
'  themselyes  and*  towards  those  around  them/  tt  nr  also  gra^fy- 
ing  to-  observe,  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  schools'reported  on 
by  Mr  Tremenheere  in  Norfolk,  were  visited  by  Him  at  the  request 
of  thefr  promoters,  and  that  in  numerous  instances  he  ^  was  invited 
''  to  consult  with  the  parochial  clergy,  the  members  of  the  com- 
'  mittees  of  British  scnools,  the  trustees  of  endowed  schools,  and 

*  the  leading  supporters  of  those  unconnected  with  any  society, 
^  as  to  the  impvovement  of  existing^  schools^  or  as  to  the  plims, 

*  arrangement,  and  method  most  d^irablefor  their  several  neigh- 

*  bourhoods;' — afibrding  at  once  satisfactory  proof  of  thetibsenee 
of  any  jeal^sj  or  suspicion  of  a  €rovemment  Inspector,  and*  of 
the  value  of  such  an  officer. 

Of  Mr  Allen's  two  Reports^  the  flrst  is  on  the  state  of  elemen- 
tary education  in  the  mining  districts  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland'. His  enquiry  was  chiefly  among'  the  coal^elds  lying 
stlons*  the  Tyne  and  Wieare.  In  the  course  of  the  six  weeks 
whjdi  it  occupied,  he  visited  150  scjiools  in*  this  district^  of 
which  4  were  Sunday  schools^  15-  in&nt,  37  darae,  46-  common 
day  schools,  set  on  foot  by  minters  on  their  own  account  sub- 
ject to  no  superintendence,  and  attended-  By  childton  of  bolii 
sexes  r  15  were  giris'  schoolis  und^r  the  parochial  clei^,  14^ were 
boys'  schools,  and  2  were  schools  for  both  sexes,  also  under  the 
parochial  clergy  ;  5  were  Laneasterian  schools,  (3^  for  boys  and 
t?wo  for  giris,.)  one  was  tihe  school'  in  Burhamr  jaS,  and  eleven 
were  schools  for  children  of  a  superior  class,  with  payments  vary- 
ing from  10s.  6d.  to  L.l,  Is.  and  upwards  per  quarter.     In  adm- 
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thm  to  diese,  lie  visita}  M  other  school^  of  wbich  a  short  accoant 
is  grroi  in  tAe  appendix  to  his  Report. 

The  gieneraF  result  of  tMs  enquiry,  as  it  respects  the  quality  of 
the  education'  given  m  these  schools^  will'  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  his  Report : — 

'Ih^sev«n  cm  of  Itie  ftfteeii' inliint  scfaoolr  risit^d',  the  mistresses  had 
nsTOT  received'  tBtnf  snfiicient  training',  and,  as  it  appeared^  madie  very 
feeble*  attempts  te  d¥aw  eift  theikcnltieB  ef  the  children ;  actfng^  as  if  their 
chief  bissiivesB  was  to  teaeh  their  scholars  to  repeat  a  few  rhymes,  and  to 
go  tbroQ^  certain  ramnid  and  bedily  exercises.  Two  of  these  fifteen 
schools  were  ander  »  master,  most  of  them  were  well'  supplied  with 
prints,  and  aH  except  one  were  fitted  up  with  a  gallery :  none  of  them 
had  gardens  attached,  nor  were  they  supplied  with  any  gymnastic  appa^ 
ratns*^  A  cabinet  of  naltiiral  objects  might  be  procured  for  all  with  very 
little  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  as  the  children  would, 
if  the  matter  were  proposed  to  them,  make  no  contemptible  collection' 
for  themselves. 

«  The  dame  schools  appeared  to  me  to  be  divisible  generally  into  two 
ckweeff ;  time  kept  by  persons  fond  of  children,  and  of  cleanly  and 
ordeify  habits— md  these,  however  scanty  may  be  their  means  of  im- 
parting" instraction,  (ibhe  mistresses  confining  themselves  almost  entirely 
to  teaching  a  little  reading,  and  knitting  or  sewing,)  cannot  altogether 
Mi  of  stttiniiifg  some  ef  the  highest  ends  of  education,  as  far  as  regards 
the  fonnatioD  of  chavaeter— and  those  kept  bj  widows'  and  others,  who 
ar&  compelled  by  necessity'  to  seek  some  employment  by  which  they  may 
eke  out  t-beir  scanty  means  of  existence,  without  any  real  feelings  of 
interest  in  their  work.  Many  of  this  latter  class  presented  a  most 
m^anchely  aspect: — ^the  room  commonly  used  as  a  living  room,  and  filled 
with  a  very  unwholesome  atmosphere ;  the  mistress  apparently  one 
whose  Mndly  feelings  had  been  long  since  frozen  up,  and  who  was 
p^arded  wi!ii<  terror  by  several  rows  of  children,  more  tfian  half  of 
whom  were  in  many  cases  without  any  means  whatever  of  employing 
their  tine. 

^  In  BineM^entfae  of  the  common  day  schools  visited,  I  found  no  pro- 
feesdoamade  of  giving  any  religious  instruction  ;  thisy  as  it  was  said,  was 
left  ta  the  Sanday  sciiooi ;  but,  as  ordinarily,  no  care  is  taken  by  the 
masters  that  their  pupile  shall  attend  Sunday  schools,  the  common  dliy 
schools  of  which  I  am  speaking  must  be  considered,  I  fear,. in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  words,  merely  secular  schools.  The  masters  appeared  in  most 
cases  to  be  very  ill  educated,  and  the  schools  being  matters  of  private 
BpecalatiDn,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  school-rooms  were  ibund  by 
the  owners  of  collieries,  they  are  subject  to  no  inspection,  and  are  conse- 
qnealdy  in  a  great  measure  beyond  the  reach  of  those  beneficial  influences 
whtdi  could  not  fnil  to  be  produced  by  intercourse  with  persons  of  supe- 
rior intelligence,  and  from  the  opportunities  of  visiting  good  schools,  and 
of  becoming  acc^nainted  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction. 
Of  edncation,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which  includes  the  training 
and  the  endeavour  to  perfect  the  faculties  of  the  entire  man,  there  is 
none.    No  superintendence  is  exercised  over  the  children  during  the 
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honrs  of  relaxation ;  and,  in  but  too  many  inatancefl,  it  seemed  that  the 
constant  use  of  words  of  harsh  reproof,  and  no  unfreqnent  recurrence  to 
the  strap»  was  needed  to  preserve  tolerable  quiet  and  some  slight  appear- 
ance of  order.  The  strap,  the  common  instrument  of  punishment,  is 
not  indeed  a  very  formidable  weapon ;  but  the  frequent  use  of  it,  while  it 
bears  witness  to  the  little  real  respect  paid  to  the  master,  must  lower 
the  character  of  the  children,  teaching  them  to  estimate  actions,  not  by 
any  fixed  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  but  by  the  immediate  sensible 
results  produced  on  the  caprice  or  bad  temper  of  another.    *    *     « 

<  The  deficiency  of  books  was  most  lamentable;  in  the  majority,  some 
slates  and  copy-books,  a  few  pages  of  a  spelling-book,  or  an  entire  one, 
treatises  on  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  with  the  Bible  or  Testament, 
were  almost  the  only  visible  means  of  instruction.     *     *     t 

*  In  not  more  than  four  out  of  the  forty-six  did  I  find  that  any  of  the 
children  were  taught  to  draw ;  they  were  not  provided  with  maps  or 
blackened  boards ;  they  have  no  drills  nor  manual  exercises ;  no  play- 
grounds, nor  provision  for  recreation.  *  *  *  But  little  attention 
seems  to  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  children.  In  very  few  in- 
stances did  I  find  a  window  opened  for  ventilation ;  and  when  a  large 
number  of  children  were  gathered  into  a  small  confined  room,  the  at- 
mosphere, highly  offensive  to  a  stranger,  must  prove  most  pernicious  to 
the  lungs  and  skin  of  the  inmates,  slowly  but  surely  undermining  their 
health  and  strength. 

*  The  parochial  schools  were  better  ventilated,  and  in  most  instances 
filled  with  cleaner  children  than  those  assembled  in  the  common  day- 
schools,  although  the  rate  of  payment  is  considerably  lower.  In  most, 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  masters  making, 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  little  attempts  to  teach  the  children  to  exercise 
their  mental  faculties,  by  requiring  written  answers  to  written  questions, 
or  by  resorting  to  ellipsis  or  the  suggestive  method  of  instruction.  The 
children  were  usually  found  to  be  orderly  in  their  demeanour ;  and  in  the 
better  schools,  both  parochial  and  those  under  no  superintendence,  writing 
seemed  to  be  fairly,  and  arithmetic  very  successfully  taught.  Children 
of  the  age  of  twelve  were  not  unfrequently  to  be  found  solving  problems 
in  mensuration,  and  many  in  both  classes  of  schools  were  found  learning 
practical  land-surveying.  The  reading  was  in  almost  all  cases  indiffer' 
ent;  and  in  nearly  every  instance  in  which  the  experiment  was  tried,  an 
attempt  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  words  read,  failed;  I  met  with  oulj 
one  instance  of  a  pupil  teacher.  All  the  parochial  schools  were  opened 
and  closed  with  prayer,  and  the  church  catechism  was  repeated  by  the 
children  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  but  in  schools  even  of  the  better  class, 
little  or  no  meaning  seemed  to  be  attached  to  the  more  difficult  words. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  explanation  furnished  in  the  glossary  attached 
to  the  broken  catechism  was  readily  given ;  but  this,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  was  as  much  a  matter  of  rote  as  the  rest.  Of  the  books  used 
there  was  seldom  any  deficiency.  »  *  »  The  Lord's  prayer  and  the 
Collect  for  the  week  was  learnt  by  almost  all  the  children  ;  but  besides 
these  the  children  were  not  commonly  taught  private  prayers  to  repeat  at 
home,  nor  have  I  reason  to  believe  that  much  enquiry  is  made  by  their 
teachers  how  they  have  profited.    One  matter  for  regret  which  was 
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continually  forced  on  my  thoughts  while  visiting  these  church  schools 
was,  that  the  masters,  though  in  many  instances  appearing  to  he  serious- 
minded  men,  seemed  to  have  no  wish  to  do  more  for  their  scholars  than 
help  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
with  psalmody.  If  these  ohjects  were  attained,  and  the  children  could 
say  the  catechism  and  the  Collect  for  the  week,  and,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, some  texts  of  scripture,  the  masters  generally  seemed  to  think 
their  work  was  perfectly  done.  It  is  not  meant  to  undervalue  their  ac- 
quirements— doubtless  they  prove  often  the  means  to  good ;  hut  I  never 
found  in  my  conversation  with  the  masters,  that  they  felt  it  to  he  their 
duty  to  endeavour  to  form  the  characters  of  the  children,  or  to  lead  them 
to  think,  or  even  to  convey  to  them  instruction  apart  from  the  routine 
noticed  above.  The  sphere  of  reading  and  information  of  the  masters 
will,  I  fear,  be  generally  found  to  lie  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  if,  as  long  as  they  are  not  better  educated,  they  show  little 
aii:ciety  about  improvement.     «     *     * 

As  a  class,  the  masters  of  the  Lancasterian  schools  appeared  to  aim 
at  more  in  the  instruction  of  their  pupils  than  the  masters  of  the  paro- 
chial schools — they  seemed  more  alive,  more  stirring  :  in  two  of  these 
schools  good  maps  were  drawn  by  some  of  the  pupils.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  the  education  given  in  such  schools  has  not  rather  the 
tendency  to  press  some  children  forward  to  rise  out  of  their  own  sphere 
oi  life,  than  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  mass.  The  scriptures  were 
read  in  all,  and  nearly  all  were  opened  with  prayer  and  singing.  They 
were  well  furnished  with  the  sheet  lessons  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  and  with  Bibles.  As  far  as  regards  moral  training  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  children  out  of  school  hours,  they  seemed 
equally  defective  with  the  schools  I  have  just  now  noticed.' — (Minutes^ 
1840-41,  p.  126.) 

This  district,  however,  on  the  whole  presents  encouraging  fea- 
tures. Its  moral  condition,  as  comparea  with  that  of  other  popu- 
lous districts  of  England,  is  satisfactory.  The  Wesleyans  have  been 
active  coadjutors  to  the  Established  Church  in  promoting  the 
religious  interests  of  the  people ;  an  improvement  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pitmen  is  said  to  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
thirty  years  ;  the  owners  of  collieries  seem  not  insensible  to  the 
moral  obligation  imposed  on  them,  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  children  of  their  workmen  ;  and  a  strong  disposition  has  in 
some  instances  been  evinced  by  the  workmen  themselves,  to  make 
considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  edu- 
cation for  their  children.  Mr  Allen,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that 
little  is  needed  but  some  encouragement  and  direction  from  those 
above  them,  to  make  a  material  change  for  the  better ;  and  that, 
were  proper  school-rooms  every  where  built,  and  good  masters 
attainable,  the  schools  would  support  themselves. 

Mr  Allen's  second  tour  of  inspection  was  to  fifty-two  schools 
in  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  all  connected  with 
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the  Churcb  -of  Ei^land-^eveai  of  thetn  being  Soaaaal^  liftfale  ito 
inspection,  kftving  h&m  mded  hy  the  Oemimtiee  «f  Couacit*^ 
.and  the  tenwining  .fortjHone  (of  ^bic4  tkirty-tttne  ^d  ^been 
«aided  "by  ^e  Tiwawiry)  'baring  invited  the  *visttB  ^'the  Inspee- 
•tor.  Several  of  tbeee  schools  beii^  as  yet  only  in  operarfiion 
as  Sunday  schoofis,  and  two  or  three  heing  omttted  for  reasons 
assigned  in  the  Report,  the  actual  number  inspected  amounted 
only  to  thirty-seven.  Many  of  the  facts  stated  ia  this  Repoi^t 
are  Interestii^  and  instructive  j  but  the  one  featuce  to  :9diich  we 
are  particularly  desirous  of  drawing  attention  .k  -to  he  found  h&se 
as  elsewhere — ^nameLy^  the  want  of  ^properly  qualified  teaeheor, 
and  the  consequent  injury  sustained  by  the  drildrea.  We  dSsd, 
'fon:  instance,  a  sefaool  containing  mow  than  seventy  girls  in -a 
^building  which  had  cost  L.300,  ^ith  a  mistaress  ^ho,  though  a 
good  worker,  was  unable  eitlier  to  write  or  to  detect  the  most 
gross  errors  of  spelling.  The  consequence  ^was,  a  large  portion 
of  the  children  ^ere  srtting  wholly  unemployed.  As  a  .contrast 
to  this,  we  gladly  refer  to  Mr  Allen's  account  of  the  Infaat 
School  attached  to  St  James's  Church  at  Heywood,  where  the 
master,  a  Scotch  ^iscqpalian^  trained  under  Mr  Siow  at  Gla^ 
goiw^  aided  by  his  sister,  was  more  successful  ia  bringing  ittto 
aotion  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  ichiidren,  thwi  any  other 
|)aid  teacher  whom  Mr  Allen  saw  in  LancaeAiire.   ^  Here  aiso  (^fae 

*  says)  I  found  a  border  of  flowers  ronnd  the  fdaygvowid,  pei«- 

*  <feotly  neat,  and  free  from  weeds.      This,  ivhich  is  always  an 

*  agreeable  sight  as  connected  with  a  school,  is  most  precious  in 

*  a  town  like  Heywood,  where  the  pleasurable  feelings  excited 

<  by  flowers  and  other  of  the  :good  gifts  of  the  Author.^  Jllattirej 
^  Jiave  but  few  opportunities  of  being  .caUad  into  action -—a 
^  flower  garden  is  a  place  where  lessons  of  self-^enial  jnay  .hie 

<  very  early  taught.     I  was  told  that  daring  the  last  year  only 

<  one  blossom  nsA  been  picked  without  leave.  The  ifihildreq, 
^although  coming  frx)m  the  most  unpromising  localities,  war^ 
^  neat  and  clean.' 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  attribute  the  exoellmt  -sta^ 
of  this  school  entirely  to  the  master.  Tiie  district  ia  vin^hi^  it  is 
comprises  a  population  of  800Q,  and  the  clergyman,  who  h 
stated  to  be  not  so  well  paid  as  an  ordinary  curate,  has,  within 
three  yearsj,  in  addition  to  this  infant  school,  established  an 
efficient  day  school,  attended  by  a  considerable  aiimber  of  he* 
toryVchildreo,  where  he  habitually  himself  gives  saligious  in- 
struction,  and  also  lessons  in  geography  and  lhistQi^«  heisMi&& 
three  night  schools  for  such  as  are  at  work  diuiog  *the  «di^.  A 
daily  school,  supported  by  a  factory  xnastei^,  has  been  ]^ced 
under  his   supedntendence,    and  two  more    day  sidmois  fweip 
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fthoi%  to  he  opened  ^aHoaag  the  Jine  of  ^is  population.  Mr  Alien 
:adda,  ^xm  Moaday^,  Wednesday s,  and  Fridays,  himself  and  his 
'  wife,  and  their  two  female^servants,  leave  the  house  with  the  key 
^  in  their  pofikats,  -to  spend  the  eveaipg  in  .a  room  given  up  to 

<  their  use  in  a  manu&ctory  two  miles  distant.  Here  some  sixty 
^  young  .people  ^ho  have  been  in  the  mill  durix^  the  day  are 
^Assembled — some  of  xbe  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  knitting  j 
'  the  resi;  with  the  bqyis  learn  writing  and  accounts — the  even- 
^iqg's  work  is  concluded  wtith  a  short  catechetical  lecture  out  of 
Mhe  £ible,  and  jiray/er.' 

But  in  most  of  me  schools  visited  by  Mr  AlLen  in  this  tour^ 
we  find  -their  efficiency  seriously  impaired  bv  the  want  of  proper 
training  on  the  jiart  of  the  Instructor.  In  the  seven  other  infant 
schools  which  Jie  inspected,  he  *  noticeda  great  lack  of  any  syste- 
^  laatic  plan , for  jcallingsout  the  intelligence  of  the  sdbiolars— -what 
^  ,was  done  Jieemed  chiefly  routine  work.'  ^  The  lessons  of  Scrip- 
'^  tore  were  commonly  .appeals. to.  the  memory,  in  which  a  few  of 
^  the  move  forward  boys  led  the  answers  of  the  rest.'  '  In  none 
•*  of  these  were  the  children  exercised  in  writing  or  drawing  at 

*  the  blackened  board  or  walL'  Of  the  sixteen  masters  of  the 
national  schools  he  inspected,  '  five  only  could  be  said  to  hare 

*  received  any  proper  training ;'  and  the  residt  in  each  case  was 
^parent  in  the  superior  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
school.;  while  six  out  of  the  ^remaining  eleven  ^  taught  on  no 

*  system,  without  any  arrangement  of  the  children  into  classes ; 
'  and  in  these,'  he  adds^  ^  the  results,  as  far  even  as  mere  in- 

*  fitructiim  w^Eit,  seemed  .to  me  inferior  to  that  which  is  obtained 

*  in  a  good  dame  school.  With  ^these  facts  before  us  we  can 
hardly  he  surprised  to  find,  that  *  the  table  given  in  the  appen- 
^  dix  presents  but  an  unsatisfactory  view  .of  the  general  amount 
'*  of  instruction  conveyed;'  Mr  Allen  had  here  tio  faults  to  find 
with  the  huildings,  which  were  sulbstantial  and  well  sized.  *  What 
*'is  wante49'  he  says,  '  is  not  so  much  school-rooms  as  efficient 

<  masters,  and  greater  means  for  their  support.' 

Mr  B£q[4ist  Noel^  though  not  one  of  the  government  Inspec- 
toiB, 'Undertook  an  -enquiry,  under  the  direction  of  the  Oommittee 
«f  Education,  m^tbeaummer  of  1840,  into  the  state  of  elementary 
education  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  several 
other  .towns  in  Lancasbixe.  He  visited  altc^ether  159  schools, 
of  which  42  were  in  Birmingham,  26  in  Manchester  andTalford, 
52  in  Liverpool,  and  the  rest  in  Stockport,  Warrington,  Hyde, 

^  AsktoQ,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Bury,  Bolton,  Wijgan,  and  Preston. 

*  Qf  theses  IA6  were  day  schools  of  .various  kinds.,  and  49  were 
Sundi^  schools.  In  all  the  large  cotton  districts  be  found  the 
Sunday  .schools  iwelhattended,  and  thie  dame  and  comAion  schools 
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namerous ;  but  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Boston,  exceed- 
ingly deficient  in  public  day  schools.  Ashton-under-Lyne  enjoyed 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  not  possessing  one  public  infant,  or 
day  school.  For  the  amount  of  elementary  instruction  in  the 
five  large  towns  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sal- 
ford,  and  Bury,  Mr  Noel  refers  to  the  well-known  printed  Reports 
of  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Statistical  Societies.  We 
shall  confine  our  observations  entirely  to  the  quality  of  the  in- 
struction. After  adverting  to  the  description  given  in  those 
Reports  of  the  wretched  character  of  the  dame  and  common 
schools  in  the  five  towns  above  mentioned)  Mr  Noel  says: — 

<  From  the  answers  uniformly  made  to  my  enquiries  on  this  subject 
among  persons  acquainted  with  the  poor,  I  judge  that  the  great  majority, 
both  of  dame  and  common  schools  in  the  Lancashire  towns,  answer  to 
these  descriptions ;  and  the  very  few  which  my  time  enabled  me  to  visit 
did  not  contradict  that  conclusion.  In  one  of  these  dame  schools  1  found 
thirty-one  children,  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age.  The  room  was  a 
cellar,  about  ten  feet  square  and  seven  feet  high.  The  only  window  was 
less  than  eighteen  inches  square,  and  not  made  to  open.  Although  it 
was  a  warm  day  towards  the  close  of  August,  there  was  a  fire  burning ; 
and  the  door,  through  which  any  air  could  be  admitted,^ was  shut.  Of 
course,  therefore,  the  room  was  close  and  hot,  but  there  was  no  remedy. 
The  damp  subterraneous  walls  required,  as  the  old  woman  assured  us,  a 
fire  throughout  the  year.  If  she  opened  the  door,  the  children  would 
rush  out  to  light  and  liberty,  while  the  cold  blast  rushing  in  would  tor- 
ment her  aged  bones  with  rheumatism.  Still  further  to  restrain  their 
vagrant  propensities,  and  to  save  them  from  the  danger  of  tumbling  into 
the  fire,  she  had  crammed  the  children  as  closely  as  possible  into  a  dark 
corner  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  Here  they  sat  in  the  pestiferous  obscu- 
rity, totally  destitute  of  books,  and  without  light  enough  to  enable  them 
to  read,  had  books  been  placed  in  their  hands.  Six  children,  indeed,  out 
of  the  thirty,  had  bought  some  twopenny  books ;  but  these  also,  having 
been  made  to  circulate  through  sixty  little  hands,  were  now  so  well  soiled 
and  tattered^  as  to  be  rather  the  memorials  of  past  achievements  than 
the  means  of  leading  the  children  to  fresh  exertion.  The  only  remaining 
instruments  of  instruction  possessed  by  the  dame,  who  lamented  her  hard 
lot  to  be  obliged  at  so  advanced  an  age  to  tenant  a  damp  cellar,  and  to 
raise  the  means  of  paying  her  rent  by  such  scholastic  toils,  were  a 
glassful  of  sugar-plums,  near  the  tattered  leaves  on  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  a  cane  by  its  side.' 

To  this  is  added  the  description  of  a  common  school  in  the 
same  neighbourhood : — 

*  It  was  a  room  on  the  ground-fioor,  up  a  dark  and  narrow  entry,  and 
about  twelve  feet  square.  Here  forty-three  boys  and  girls  were  assembled, 
of  all  ages,  from  five  to  fourteen.  Patches  of  paper  were  pasted  over 
the  broken  panes  of  the  one  small  window,  before  which  also  sat  the 
master,  intercepting  the  few  rays  of  light  which  would  otherwise  have 
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crept  into  the  gloom.  Althoagh  it  was  in  August,  the  window  was 
closed,  and  a  fire  added  to  the  animal  heat  which  radiated  from  every 
port  of  the  crowded  chamber.  In  front  of  the  fire,  and  as  near  to  it  as 
a  joint  on  the  spit,  a  row  of  children  sat,  with  their  faces  towards  the 
master  and  their  backs  to  the  furnace.  By  this  living  screen  the  master, 
though  still  perspiring  copiously,  was  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  in- 
tolerable heat.  As  another  measure  of  relief,  amidst  the  oppression  of 
the  steaming  atmosphere,  he  had  also  laid  aside  his  coat.  In  this  un- 
dress he  was  the  better  able  to  wield  the  three  canes,  two  of  which,  like 
the  weapons  of  an  old  soldier,  hung  conspicuously  on  the  wall,  while  the 
third  was  on  the  table  ready  for  service.  When  questioned  as  to  the  ne« 
cessity  of  this  triple  instrumentality,  he  assured  us  that  the  children  were 
*'  abrupt  and  rash  in  their  tempers,"  that  he  generally  reasoned  with  them 
respecting  their  indiscretion,  but  that,  when  civility  failed,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  little  severity.'— (ilfmu/to,  1840-41,  p.  162-3.) 

We  remember  to  have  read  in  the  memoirs  of  Oberlin,  the  inde* 
&tirable  pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  an  anecdote  of  his 
predecessor,  M .  Stouber,  visiting  a  school  in  the  parish  held  in  a 
miserable  cottage,  where  he  found  a  set  of  unemployed  and 
noisv  children,  with  an  old  man  stretched  on  a  bed  in  a  corner 
of  the  apartment,  who  professed  to  be  their  master.  The  old 
man  frankly  confessed,  in  answer  to  the  pastor's  enquiries,  that 
he  taught  the  children  nothing,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
knew  nothing  himself;  and  in  reply  to  the  natural  question  of 
how  he  came  to  be  the  schoolmaster,  he  said,  ^  Why,  sir,  I  had 
^  been  taking  care  of  the  Waldbach  pigs  for  a  great  number  of 
'  years,  and  when  I  got  too  old  and  infirm  for  that  employment, 
*  they  sent  me  to  take  care  of  the  children.'  That  such  a  case 
should  be  found  in  the  last  century,  in  an  obscure  village  in  a 
remote  district  of  France,  is  not  surprising ;  but  it  is  astonishing 
and  humiliating  that  cases  so  nearly  par^lel  to  it  should  be  dis- 
covered in  the  present  day,  in  the  centre  of  civilization  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  in  our  own  country.  Is  it  possible  that  they 
can  be  suffered  to  continue  ? 

Mr  Noel,  after  stating,  with  a  view  to  a  right  estimate  of  our 
elementary  schools,  what  he  considers  as  the  chief  objects  of  the 
education  of  the  people,  proceeds  to  report  how  far  these  objects 
are  effected  for  even  the  small  fraction  of  the  population  in 
attendance  on  elementary  day  schools  in  the  district  which  he 
visited;  for  which  purpose  he  examines  first,  the  instruction 
given  in  the  schools,  and  then  the  moral  and  religious  training ; — 
in  a  passage  which,  although  we  fear  that  our  extracts  have 
already  exceeded  the  limits  ordinarily  assigned  to  them,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  presenting  to  our  readers  : — 

*  The  great  majority  of  the  patrons  and  conductors  of  the  National 
and  Lancisterian  schools  which  I  visited,  only  profess  to  teach  the  chiU 
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dren  readiogi  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  natural  historj,  geography,  physiology,  and  the  history  of  theiv 
country,  are  all  excluded  subjects,  upon  none  of  these  could  I  examine 
the  children  generally,  because  their  teachers  professed  the  total  igno- 
rance of  the  children  respecting  them.  If  occasionally  I  heard  that  Liver* 
CI  was  an  island,  that  Lancashire  was  one  of  the  great  towns  of  £ng* 
I,  and  that  Asia  and  America  were  chief  countries  of  Europe— I  was 
led  to  expect  this ;  if  I  heard  such  grammatical  inaccuracies  as  those  con* 
tained  in  the  following  answers  to  questions  put  by  me-— <*  Them  as  is 
good  goes  to  heaven/' — *<  The  men  as  was  gazing  up  into  heaven,"— 
"  He  drownded  the  whole  world,'* — these  were  mistakes  which  the 
teacher  did  not  undertake  to  correct.  But,  unhappily,  many  of  the  schools 
were  very  unsuccessful  in  teaching  what  they  profess  to  teach.  In  several 
of  those  which  I  examined,  many  children  of  the  highest  classes  were 
unable  to  read  fluently,  even  in  the  New  Testament ;  words  were  often 
4mistakeny  stops  were  misplaced,  small  words  were  omitted  so  as  to  destroy 
the  sense,  and  many  of  the  children  were  unable  to  spell  even  short  and 
common  words  occurriog  in  the  lesson. 

<  In  some  of  the  girls'  schools,  very  few  of  the  children  could  write, 
and  the  writing  was  very  bad ;  while  even  in  the  boys'  schools,  where 
more  attention  is  paid  to  this  important  art,  there  were  very  few  boys, 
and  in  very  few  schools,  who  had  attained  to  a  good  running  hand  with-* 
out  the  aid  of  lines.  In  several  of  the  girls'  schools,  the  children  do  not 
learn  arithmetic  at  all.  The  masters  of  the  boys'  schools  always  jh'o- 
fess  to  teach  it ;  but  I  found  the  boys  sometimes  exceedingly  defective  in 
their  knowledge  of  even  the  earliest  and  simplest  rules*  In  one  Natio- 
nal school  in  a  large  town,  and  a  populous  neighbourhood,  I  found  onfy 
six  boys  capable  of  working  a  short  sum  in  simple  multiplication,  and 
five  out  of  the  six  returned  a  wrong  answer.  In  another,  where  167 
persons  were  present,  I  found  only  twelve  who  professed  to  understand 
compound  addition ;  and  when  I  set  these  a  sum  in  simple  multiplica- 
tion to  work  separately,  one  of  the  twelve  brought  a  right  answer, 
seven  brought  wrong  answers,  two  worked  it  so  slowly  that  they  could 
not  finish  it,  and  two  could  not  even  begin  to  work  it. 

*  But  it  was  in  their  understanding  of  the  scriptures,  daily  read, 
that  I  regretted  to  find  the  most  advanced  children  of  the  Na- 
tional sdiools  so  extremely  defective.  Not  only  were  they  often 
ignorant  of  the  prineipsl  facts  rec<Nrded  in  the  Bible,  but  they  couki 
not  answer  even  the  simplest  questions  upon  the  chapters  which  they 
had  moat  recently  read.  Nor  was  their  religious  ignorance  lessened  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  catechism.  I  several  times  examined  the  first 
classes  upon  a  portion  of  the  catechism,  and  I  never  once  found  them  to 
comprehend  it.  Indeed,  to  those  who  consider  how  they  generally  read 
the  scriptures  and  repeat  the  catechism,  their  ignorance  appears  to  be  a 
very  natural  result.  Usually  the  first  class  reads  one  or  two  chapters  of 
the  Bible  daily  to  the  master  er  monitor.  In  the  first  case,  they  would 
probably  have  such  short  questions  on  what  they  read  as  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  school  wouM  allow — in  the  other,  none. 

*  It  is  to  the  monitors  also  that  the  catechism  is  daily  repeated,  the 
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clais  yepettingf  it  ugmn  and  ftgftin  till  the  pmcribed  half  hour  it  eomplettd. 
Bdth  in  rMuiing  the  tcripturee  to  the  monitori,  and  in  repeating  the  cate* 
ohieiBi  the  children  showed  a  marked  inattention  and  weariness,  occasion* 
alif  Tariedy  when  the  master's  eye  was  not  upon  them,  by  tokens  of  a 
roguish  merriment. 

<  With  the  very  best  intentions,  those  who  have  adopted  the  system 
of  the  National  School  Society,  have  in  many  cases  admitted  into  their 
schools  nothing  for  the  elder  children  except  the  Bible,  small  volnmee 
of  extracts  from  it,  and  the  catechism-—and  the  effects  seem  to  ude  most 
anfortunate«  All  the  books  on  snbjects  with  which  children  are  most 
&miliar  being  excluded  from  the  school,  that  thirst  for  variety  which,  for 
the  wisest  purposes,  has  been  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  minds  of 
children,  finding  no  gratification,  their  faculties  are  stanted  in  their 
growth,  and  they  sink  into  an  inert  listlessness.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
contrast  between  the  eagerness  of  the  children  in  a  welUtanght  school, 
and  the  apathy  manifested  in  most  of  these  National  schools.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst  efiect  of  making  the  Bible  the  only  class  book.  Being 
thne  made  the  mediam  through  which  reading  and  spelling  are  taught, 
it  becomes  associated  in  their  minds  with  all  the  rebukes  and  punish- 
ments  to  which  bad  reading  or  false  spelling,  or  inattention  in  class,  ex* 
poses  them  ;  and  it  is  well,  if,  being  thus  used  for  purposes  never  design- 
ed, it  do  not  become  permanently  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  irksome  and 
repulsive. 

*  On  the  moral  and  religions  trainior  in  these  schools,  I  can  say  very 
little.  In  almoet  all  the  schools  which  I  examined  on  this  point,  there 
was  scarcely  any  such  thing.  The  children  would  be  punished  for  break* 
ing  the  school  rules,  or  if  a  breach  of  morality  was  formally  complained 
of  to  the  naeter,  he  would  probably  punish  the  child  for  it ;  but  any  direct 
endeavonre  to  bring  the  children  to  be  moral  and  religious,  I  could  soaroeljr 
find.  When  1  asked  masters  what  means  they  employed  for  these  ends, 
I  could  find  nothing  except  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  the  repetition 
of  the  catechism  in  the  manner  which  I  have  before  described.  Bat  in 
scarcely  any  of  these  schools  do  the  masters  address  the  scholars  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  or  even  read  the  scriptures  to  them.  Very  few  masters 
instruct  any  of  the  children  on  religious  subjects  in  the  class-room,  and 
scarcely  one  is  In  the  habit  of  speaking  to  the  children  individually  on 
the  necessity  of  personal  religion.  Few  visit  the  parents  of  the  children, 
or  know  the  children's  character,  or  take  any  interest  in  them  after  leav* 
ing  the  sdiool-— indeed,  that  would  be  nearly  impossible-^the  masters  are 
ao  frequently  changed,  either  from  incapacity,  from  the  lownese  of  their 
salary,  from  their  restlessness,  or  from  some  other  cause,  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  impossible  that  any  lasting  friendship  should  be  formed  be* 
tween  them  and  their  scholars. 

<  On  the  whole  I  am  obliged  to  report,  that  most  of  the  day  schools 
which  I  examined  seemed  to  me  exceedingly  inefficient.  The  system 
on  which  they  teach,  confining  the  children  to  one  class  of  subjects^ 
Would  render  the  ablest  master  inefficient,  and  reduce  the  most  intelli« 
gent  children  to  listlessness.  The  masters,  who  seem  generally  respect- 
able men,  are  without  assistance,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  mtdtitode  ot 
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children  whom  they  hare  to  teach— the  monitors,  generally  boys  of  tet 
or  eleven  years  of  age,  who  have  only  been  two  or  three  years  in  the 
school,  and  have  little  separate  instruction,  are  almost  as  ignorant  as  the 
classes  whom  they  instruct — scarcely  know  how  to  read  well  themselves, 
and  are  utterly  incapable  of  exercising  the  intellect  of  the  children  on  the 
lesson  which  they  read.  Instead  of  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  books 
on  all  the  subjects  most  likely  to  interest  them,  the  eider  scholars  are 
generally  confined  to  the  Bible  for  their  common  school  exercise  in  read- 
ing, and  are  ill  supplied  even  with  Bibles.  To  masters  so  ill  qualified, 
the  school  committees  afford  but  small  salaries,  and  the  low  salaries 
hinder  able  men  from  entering  on  the  profession  of  schoolmaster,  or  starve 
them  out  of  it  when  they  make  it  their  choice. 

<The  parochial  and  district  ministers  of  the  large  towns  which  I  visit- 
edj  although  the  most  active  promoters  of  thejeducation  of  the  poor,  are 
still  so  necessarily  occupied  with  the  duties  of  their  large  parishes  and 
districts,  that  they  can  seldom  inspect  their  schools,  and  few  laymen  enter 
them.  The  children  are  not  visited  at  their  homes,  are  not  known  to 
their  ministers,  andoften  before  the  age  of  ten,  almost  always  before  twelve, 
are  removed  from  school  to  labour,  when  they  have  only  been  two  years, 
or  a  year,  or  only  six  months  at  school.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  schools  must  be  inefficient.  Owing  to  the  energy  of 
the.  patrons,  or  the  advantage  of  better  systems,  some  schools  have 
arisen  to  an  honourable  superiority  to  the  rest.  King  Edward's  branch 
schools  and  St  Thomas's  schools  in  Birmingham,  Christ  Church  school 
at  Salford,  St  John's  school  in  Manchester,  the  Caledonian  schools,  the 
Jordan  Street  school  for  boys,  and  the  Christ  Church  school  for  girls  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  National  schools  at  Watrington,  although  consider- 
ably diffiering  from  each  other,  have  all  some  features  of  excellence  highly 
oreditable  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  rendered  them  so  efficient.  But 
these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.' — {Minutes^  1840-41,  p.  173.) 

We  have  scarcely  reserved  to  ourselves  space  to  notice  as 
fully  as  it  merits  the  Report  made  by  Mr  Gibson,  inspector  of 
schools  in  Scotland,  on  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  the 
presbyteries  of  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  which  contains  a  clear 
and  well-arranged  statement  of  the  results  of  his  enquiry.  The 
schools  which  he  visited  were  of  three  classes — parochial  schools, 
partially  endowed  or  side  schools,  and  adventure  schools.  Here,  as 
in  every  other  case,  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  school  may  be 
measured  by  the  attainments  of  the  teacher ;  and  it  is  not  with- 
out a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  think  we  may  fairly  claim 
for  Scotland  an  exemption  from  the  same  degree  of  reproach 
which  unfortunately  attaches  to  England,  on  the  score  of  the 
qualification  of  her  schoolmasters. 

We  are,  indeed,  far  from  denying  that  very  much  still  remains 
to  be  done,  even  among  ourselves,  in  order  to  place  elemen- 
tary education  on  the  footing  which  its  vast  importance  to  the 
national  interests,  and  the  well-being  of  the  community  requires ; 
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and  we  fully  concur  with  Mr  Gibson  in  the  opinion,  that '  in  the 
'  towns  universally,  and  generally  in  large  and  populous  parishes, 
'  the  educational  means  for  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  of 
'  the  population  are  very  defective,  both  in  amount  and  quality/ 
Still,  of  the  masters  of  the  schools  visited  by  Mr  Gibson,  we 
find  a  larger  proportion  of  superior  and  well-qualified  instructors, 
than  we  have  any  reason  to  believe  could  be  found  in  any  given 
district  in  England.  Of  the  twenty-seven  parochial  schools  inclu- 
ded in  his  Report,  fifteen  possessed  teachers  of  very  high  quali« 
fications,  and  whose  attainments,  experience,  energy,  and  skill, 
entitled  them,  in  Mr  Gibson's  opinion,  to  be  ranked  in  the  first 
class ;  while  six  of  the  remaining  teachers,  though  greatly  infe« 
Tior  to  the  former,  were,  in  point  of  acquirement,  well  fitted  to 
conduct  the  business  of  instruction ;  leaving  a  third  class,  con- 
taining only  five,  whose  schools  furnished  little  evidence  of  their 
capability  to  discharge,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  efficiency,  the 
duties  of  their,  profession. 

The  ten  *  partially  endowed  or  side  schools  *  which  Mr  Gibson 
visited,  he  found  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  These  schools 
are  situated  for  the  most  part  in  extensive  landward  parishes,  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  parochial  schools,  and  attended  chiefly  by 
the  children  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  annual  emoluments 
of  the  teacher  do  not  exceed  L.dd  ;  and  it  is  to  this  low  scale  of 
remuneration,  which  fails  to  secure  the  services  of  competent 
men,  that  Mr  Gibson  attributes  the  great  inferiority  of  the 
masters  to  the  parochial  teachers. 

The  greater  part  of  the  adventure  schools  are  to  be  found  in 
towns,  or  in  populous  country  parishes,  where  the  parochial  or 
endowed  schools  are  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the 
children ;  or  in  localities  where  the  established  teachers  are  ineffi* 
cient  and  unpopular.  Fifteen  of  these  schools  were  visited  by 
Mr  Gibson,  and  six  out  of  the  fifteen  masters  are  placed  by  him 
on  a  footing  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  first  class  of  parochial 
teachers.  Of  the  remaining  nine  he  says,  *  all  of  them  originally 
«  followed  some  other  calling,  and  with  only  one  exception  be- 

*  came  teachers,  when  they  had  been  rendered  by  accident  or 

*  disease  incapable  of  prosecuting  the  labours  of  their  former 

*  occupation/     The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  they  are 

*  altogether  unskilled '  in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  *  are 

*  only  capable  of  imparting  in  the  most  inefficient  manner  the 

*  ordinary  branches  of  knowledge,'  and,  *  however  respectable  in 
'  character,  or  otherwise  exemplary,  are  quite  unworthy  of  being 
'depositories  of  interests  so  important.  —  (Mmwfe*,  1840-41, 
p.  284.)  .  c 

We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  substance  of 
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these  reports,  to  far  as  they  relate  to  the  state  of  elementary 
education,  without  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  notice  wbicn 
they  contain  of  the  great  number  of  Sunday  schools  to  be  found 
throughout  the  country.  Although  quite  incapable  of  being 
considered  adequate  substitutes  for  elementary  day  schools,  the^ 
doubtless  form  a  most  important  auxiliary  to  them ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  full  value  of  the  benevolent  labours  of 
the  numerous  individuals,  who,  actuated  by  the  purest  motives 
of  Christian  charity,  gratuitously  devote,  in  many  of  our  large 
towns,  a  considerable  portion  of  their  Sunday  leisure  hours  (per- 
haps the  only  leisure  they  possess)  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
theyoung. 

These  volumes,  as  we  have  before  stated,  comprise  the  history 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Council  only  to  the 
period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Oovernment.  But  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  expire  with  the  Government  to  which  it  owed  its 
existence.  Notwithstanding  the  objections  with  which  it  was 
assailed  in  1839i  it  was  reconstituted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  before.  The  individual  members 
who  had  composed  it  necessarily  ceased  to  belong  to  it,  on  cea- 
sing to  form  part  of  the  executive  government  of  the  country ; 
but  their  seats  at  the  Board  were  supplied  exclusively  by  mem- 
bers of  the  new  government,  without  the  addition  to  their  num- 
ber even  of  a  single  dignitary  of  the  Church ;  and  on  looking  at 
the  names  of  greatest  influence  in  the  present  composition  of  the 
Committee,  we  confess  that  we  see  no  reason  for  dissatisfaction 
or  alarm.  Credit  is  universally  given  to  Lord  Wharncliffe,  the 
President  of  the  Council,  for  liberal  views  on  this  questiout  and 
for  a  desire  to  carry  out  fairly  and  honestly  the  ends  for  which  the 
Committee  was  appointed.  The  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  education,  so  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  expressed,  have 
not  been  marked  by  intolerance,  or  fettered  by  any  strong  pre- 
dilection for  what  are  termed  high  church  principles ;  and  we 
entertain  the  hope  and  expectation  that  be  will  be  desirous  of  at 
least  equalling  the  seal  of  his  predecessors  on  this  important 
subject.  Lord  Stanley,  it  is  true,  led,  with  his  usual  ardour»  the 
attack  of  his  party  upon  the  whole  scheme  of  the  government  in 
1839 ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that  he  was  the  authoj  (we  believe 
he  still  professes  to  be  the  supporter)  of  the  Irish  system  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  we  may  hope  that,  now  that  the  motives  for  his  for^ 
mer  opposition  have  ceased  to  exist,  he,  as  a  member  of  the 
Government)  will  support  such  an  improvement  of  elementary 
education  as  its  present  state  imperatively  requires;  nor  have 
we  any  apprehension  that  Sir  James  Graham  will  mainti|in  bis 
oonsistency*  in  opposition  to  Ua  coUeactneSy  by  adhering  to  his 
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determination  of  1839,  not  to  advance  one  step  further  than 
Lord  Althorp  had  previously  gone. 

Neither  can  one  significant  omission  fail  to  be  remarked.  The 
selection  of  the  members  of  the  present  Committee  has  not  been 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Cabinet ;  and  yet  there  is  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  holding  an  office  which  places  him  in  the 
rank  of  privy  councillors,  of  high  character  and  attainments,  who 
has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  question  of  education,  and  who 
might  therefore  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  found  on  the 
Committee,  but  whose  name  does  not  appear  upon  its  list.  We 
cannot  regard  the  omission  of  Mr  Gladstone  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  indication  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
that  no  ground  of  suspicion  even  should  exist,  that  any  change 
was  contemplated  in  the  views  or  objects  of  the  Committee,  tend- 
ing to  restrict  its  influence,  or  to  lessen  the  confidence  with  which 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  by  persons  of  various  religious  denomi- 
nations. We  have,  moreover,  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that 
the  able  and  indefatigable  Secretary  to  the  late  Board,  Dr  Kay, 
(now  Mr  Kay  Shuftleworth,)  who  was  eminently  Qualified  for 
that  office,  continues  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  present. 

These  circumstances  prevent  our  entertaining  any  tear  that 
the  Committee  of  Council  will  for  the  future  adopt  a  more 
restricted  course  of  proceeding  than  heretofore.  We  do  not 
feel  the  slightest  apprehension,  that  ^  in  administering  the  funds 
^  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  crown,  and  placed  by  the  crown 
^  in  their  bands,'  they  will  hold  with  a  Ri^ht  Rev.  Prelate,  that 

*  they  have  no  right — that  it  is  not  withiii  their  legal  compe- 
^  tence — to  divert  in  England  any  portion  of  the  grant  firom  edu- 

*  cation  founded  on  the  religion. wnich  alone  the  law  recognizes 

*  as  the  religion  of  England;*  or  that  they  will  be  deterred  by  the 
perils  of  the  law  with  which  he  has  threatened  them,  '  if  they  ven- 
<  ture  to  extravagate '  beyond  this  limitation.*  But  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  something  more  than  this.  The  Committee  Qught 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre- 
decessors. The  circumstances  under  which  its  present  members 
have  charged  themselves  with  its  duties,  are  essentially  different 
from  those  in  which  their  predecessors  were  called  upon  to  act. 
With  the  strong  prejudices  against  which  the  members  of  the 
former  Committee  bad  to  contend-^with  the  formidable  opposition 
which  watched  their  proceedings,  and  would  not  have  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  any  step  which  could  have  been  made  use  of  to 


*  Bishop  of  Exeter's  charge,  delivered  at  bis  triennial  risitatiefn, 
1640,  p.  84, 
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excite  suspicion  of  their  motives,  and  to  throw  discredit  throagh 
them  on  the  Government  with  which  they  were  connected — the 
course  imposed  upon  them  was  evidently  one  of  caution  and 
circumspection.     The  present  Committee  has  a  wider  field  of 
operation  open  to  it.   Tne  Church,  we  may  presume,  will  not  look 
on  them  with  aversion  or  distrust;  and  the  majoritv  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  can  command  in  Parliament,  places  it  in  his  power  to 
take  a  bolder  course,  and  to  attempt  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
measures  for   the  improvement  of  national  education.     Even 
should  a  section  of  that  majoritv  refuse  to  follow  him  on  this 
subject,  the  loss  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  cordial 
support  he  would  receive  from  those  of  nis  political  opponents, 
who  would  willingly  assist  the  present  Government  in  effecting 
what  they  in  vain  attempted  themselves,  when  in  office,  to  accom- 
plish.    What,  then,  would  we  have  the  Committee  do  ?     We 
would  not  have  them  attempt  to  supersede  the  efforts  which  are 
making  by  the  Church,  or  bv  Dissenters,  for  extending  elementary 
education.     Much  as  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  one  general 
system  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Government,  we  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  suited  to  the  character  or  feelings  of  the  people. 
We  would  not  have  the  Government  enter  the  field  as  rivals, 
either  of  societies  or  individuals,  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
education  ;  but  there  are  essential  aids  which  they  might  render 
to  the  zealous  and  increasing  endeavours  of  others  in  this  great 
work.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  chief  defect  in  our  ele- 
mentary education  is,  the  incompetency  of  the  teachers  to  whom 
it  is  entrusted.     Let  the  Committee  apply  itself  to  this  defect, 
and  lend  its  aid  to  remedy  it.     We  know  that  Normal  schools, 
which  we  trust  will  be  superior  to  any  which  have  hitherto  been 
seen  in  England,  are  in  course  of  being  established,  in  connec- 
tion both  with  the  National  and  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societies,  aided  by  Parliamentary  grants.    We  are  also  aware  that 
Diocesan  training  schools  are  becoming  general  throughout  the 
country;  although  we  do  not  feel  the  same  confidence  that  they 
will  be  equally  efficient  with  the  former.  We  think  the  Cathedral 
town  is  not  generally  the  most  favourable  position  which  could 
be  chosen  for  such  a  school ;  and  that  in  many  cases,  at  least,  the 
materials  are  wanting  in  it  for  a  ^ood  model  school,  or  oth^r 
large  and  well-conducted  school,  which  ought  always  either  to  be 
attached  to,  or  within  easy  access  of  a  Normal  school.    We  should  . 
have  thought  it  far  better,  if,  instead  of  these  schools  being 
restricted  to  particular  Diocesses,  they  had  been  established  in 
some  of  the  most  populous  towns ;  such  as  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, or  Newcastle,  and  made  available  for  the  use  of  several 
neighbouring  Diocesses.    We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  difficulty 
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of  maintaining  Diocesan  training  schools  has  already  been  seri- 
ously felt  in  many  instances ;  and  has  led  to  a  departare  from  the 
primary  object  of  the  establishment  of  such  schools.  With  a 
view  to  defray  the  expenses,  they  have  been  converted  into 
middle  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  children  assembled  from  the 
middle  classes  of  society;  and  receiving  an  education  altogether 
unsaited  to  the  training  required  for  the  master  of  an  elementary 
school  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes.  The  consequence 
is,  that  but  a  small  number  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  school- 
master  is  to  be  found  under  instruction  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Diocesan  training  schools ;  and  that  those  who  are  found  there 
receive  instruction  in  common  with  the  class  of  pupils  to  whom 
we  have  alluded,  and  must  necessarily  be  veiyimperfectly  pre- 
pared in  them  for  their  own  specific  and  immediate  duties.  Still, 
we  are  willing  to  admit  that  some  advantage  may  result  from 
these  schools,  even  on  their  present  footing.  We  have  also,  in  the 
appendix  to  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  a  detailed 
Report  on  the  Normal  seminary  at  Glasgow ;  which,  notwith- 
standing some  defects  pointed  out  by  Mr  Gibson,  appears  to  be 
the  best  as  yet  in  existence,  and  to  which  England  is  indebted  for 
some  of  her  most  efficient  teachers ;  and  a  similar  establishment 
is  in  the  course  of  formation  in  Edinburgh. 

But  these  institutions  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  diminish  the 
importance  to  be  attached  to  a  school  of  this  kind,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  Government. 
We  are  convinced  that  such  a  school  might  be  made  a  most 
useful  instrument  in  improving  the  character  of  our  elementary 
education,  and  of  securing  the  efficiency  of  other  kindred  esta- 
blishments. Into  such  a  school  every  modern  improvement  in 
the  system  or  mode  of  elementary  instruction  might,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  be  introduced;  and 
whatever  experience  had  there  proved  to  be  advantageous,  would 
rapidly  find  its  way  into  the  systems  of  all  the  other  Normal 
schools  throughout  the  country.  We  would  have  it,  in  fact, 
stand  in  the  relation  of  a  model  school  to  the  rest;  and  it  might 
perhaps  be  open  for  the  gratuitous  reception  of  teachers  who 
had  passed  through  other  approved  Normal  schools,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  promoters  of  these  schools ;  as  well  as  for 
the  reception  and  instruction,  either  of  candidates  for  the  office 
of  schoolmaster,  or  of  actual  teachers  of  good  moral  character, 
whO)  conscious  of  their  own  deficiencies,  might  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  of  qualifying  them- 
selves for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession. 
The  elements  for  such  a  school  alreadv  exist,  or  rather  an  excel- 
lent foandation  for  it  has  been  laid,  m  the  Training  School  at 
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^Battersea,  established  by  Dr  Kay  (now  Mr  Kay  Shuttleworth) 
and  Mr  Tufnell  in  1840,  at  their  own  expense ;  of  which  a  full 
account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  1841.  This  school  has  been 
visited  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  friends  to  education ;  and  we 
believe  that,  notwithstanding  its  recent  establishment,  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  entirely  dependent  for  support  on 
private  resources,  unanimous  testimony  has  been  borne  to  its  effi- 
ciency and  excellence.  Even  should  there  be  any  hesitation  or 
doubt  as  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  as  we  have  recom- 
mendedi  under  the  immediate  superintendence  and  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  we  are  convinced  that  a  portion  of  the  funds 
voted  by  Parliament  for  education,  would  be  most  usefully  applied 
in  aid  of  the  increasing  expenses  of  this  school  at  Battersea. 

Another  mode  in  which  the  Committee  might  render  essen« 
tial  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  is  by  granting  gratui* 
ties  to  teachers  whose  qualifications  shall  have  been  favour- 
ably reported  on  by  the  Inspectors,  and  the  state  of  whose 
schools  shall  have  given  evidence  of  their  efficiency.  We 
know  that  objections  were  urged  against  this  proposal,  when 
it  was  made  by  the  late  Government ;  but  we  hope  that  these 
objections  will  be  no  more  heard  of,  or  at  least  will  no  longer  be 
suffered  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  we  think 
well  calculated  to  stimulate  tne  energy  and  encourage  the  efforts 
of  men  who  have  often  a  thankless,  generally  an  ill-paid  office ; 
and  who,  when  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office,  am- 
ply merit  all  the  encouragement  which  can  fairly  be  afforded  diem. 
Or  if  any  remaining  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  the  Government 
should  still  raise  an  objection,  surely  some  mode  of  obviating  it 
might  be  devised — such,  for  instance,  as  requiring  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  or  promoters  of  the  school,  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  Government  Inspector,  in  order  to  entitle 
the  recipient  to  a  gratuity.  Any  measure,  in  fact,  which  can 
tend  to  raise  the  position  of  the  schoolmaster,  to  induce  able  and 
duly  qualified  men  to  undertake  and  retain  the  office,  to  increase 
the  sense  of  the  honourable  nature  of  his  duties,  and  to  assign 
him  that  *  status  to  which  the  importance  of  his  office,  and  the 
<  extensively  beneficial  nature  of  his  labours,  entitle  him,'  *  will 
be  well  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  and  will, 
we  hope,  not  be  overlooked  by  them. 

Another  mode  in  which  the  Committee  might  increase  the 


*  Mr  Gibson's  Report  on  Education  in  the  ProAyimei  rf  Brndding- 
tan  mnd  Dunbar* 
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efficiency  of  elementary  schools,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Gibson,  with  whose  suggestion  we  entirely  concur.  He  recom- 
mends the  compilation  and  publication  of  a  complete  set  of  cheap 
school-books.  He  thinksi  indeed,  that  *  it  would  be  difficult  to 
^  mention  any  thing,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  have  a 
'  more  extensive  and  beneficial  influence  on  elementary  educa- 
^  tion/  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  such  a  task  ;  and 
we  have  no  wish  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  force  the 
use  of  such  books  on  any  school.  All  that  we  wish  is,  that  the 
Committee  should  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which  ihey  can 
command  for  such  a  publication ;  and  should  offer  a  really  good 
set  of  school-books,  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  the  promoters  of  schools. 
The  want  of  such  books  is  constantly  noticed  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Inspectors,  and  must  to  a  great  degree  paralyse  the  efforts  even 
of  the  best  masters*  The  Committee  have,  we  believe,  already 
published  manuals,  or  sheets  of  singing  and  writing  lessons — so 
that  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion  would  only  be  an  extension, 
though  a  very  important  one^  of  what  they  have  already  under- 
taken. 

Should  the  Committee  thus  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  opera- 
tions, and  embraoe  these  and  similar  objects  in  their  proceed- 
ings, we  n^ed  hardly  suggest  that  application  should  be  made  to 
Parliament  for  a  sum  more  worthy  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  appropriated,  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  granted ; 
and  we  are  confident  that  there  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  complying  with 
sugh  a  demand. 

It  is  seitroely  necessary  to  say,  that  it  has  been  no  part  of  our 
intantioni  in  this  article,  to  write  an  essay  on  national  education. 
We  have  abstained,  as  far  as  possible,  from  raising  questions  in- 
volving the  principles  on  which  national  education  ought  to  be 
conducted.  It  has  been  our  object  to  deal  with  the  question  prac- 
ticaUy»  in  eonnexion  with  the  means  now  in  progress  for  extend- 
ing and  improving  elementary  education  in  this  country — and  to 
enquire  bow  far  the  Committee  of  Council  has  hitherto  proved, 
and  is  likely  hereafter  to  prove,  a  means  of  conducing  to  this 
important  end.  \n  what  it  has  already  accomplished  we  see 
much  ground  for  satisfaction,  and  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  found 
to  have  indulged  in  too  sanguine  an  expeotation  of  its  future 
usefolnesSf 
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Art.  IV. — Second  Report  from  the  Select  Conmittee  on  South 
Australia.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
lOth  June  1841. 

Tn  the  discussion  of  the  *  Wakefield  Theory  of  Colonization/ 
-*-  which  appeared  in  a  former  Number  of  this  Journal,  we 
briefly  noticed  the  settlement  of  South  Australia  as  an  experi- 
ment, devised  by  the  especial  patrons  of  that  theory,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  its  merits  to  a  practical  proof— an  experi- 
ment of  which  the  issue  was  still  to  be  seen.  We  explained 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  scheme  arose,  the  general 
principles  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  previous  enter- 

{)rises  of  the  same  kind,  and  its  progress  up  to  the  date  of  the 
atest  accounts  then  accessible  to  the  public ;'  and  without  pre- 
suming to  treat  it  as  a  failure,  merely  because  the  boasted  evi- 
dences of  success  appeared  to  us  to  be  fallacious,  we  confessed 
a  growing  anxiety  to  receive  some  indications  of  stable  and  per- 
manent prosperity  more  substantial  than  the  value  of  Bonds  in 
the  market ;  or  the  number  of  capitalists  who  might  be  willing 
to  stake  large  sums  of  money  upon  the  chances  of  the  specula- 
tion turning  out  well.     For  at  that  time,  though  we  had  heard 
much  of  the  increasing  value  of  land,  as  indicated  by  the  enor- 
mous prices  paid  for  lots  in  favourable  situations — ^much  of  the 
unexampled   *  attractiveness '   of  the  new  colony,  its  streets, 
squares,  wharfs,    public  buildings,   and   club-houses — much  of 
the  rapid  influx  of  settlers  and  of  British  capital,  and  some- 
thing of  a  growing  revenue  derived  from  customs'  duties  upon 
goods  imported  ;  we  had  as  yet  heard  nothing  of  exports  or  of 
internal  production — nothing  of  new  sources  of  wealth  opened  in 
the  colony  itself— nothing,  in  short,  of  the  creation  of  that  pro- 
mised fund  from  which  was  to  be  derived  the  interest  upon  all 
the  capital  permanently  invested  there,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
repaying  all  the  borrowed  money  which  had  been  laid  out  in.\ 
making  the  colony  *  attractive.'     Of  the  creation  and  growth  of  ( 
this  fund  we  were  anxious  to  hear ;  because,  unless  the  bosom 
of  the  new  land  should  prove  capable   of  producing  supplies 
of  new  wealth  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  capitalist  for  his 
advances,  it  was  plain  that — how  long  soever  the  game  of  specu- 
lation might  be  carried  on,  how  long  soever  the  money  mignt  be 
shifted  from  hand  to  hand,  how  many  fortunes  soever  miffht  be 
made  and  lost  before  the  cheat  was  finally  detected,  and  upon 
whomsoever  the  loss  might  ultimately  fall  —it  must  end  at  M 
in  failure  and  disaster. 
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Not  many  weeks  after  our  remarks  were  written,  serious 
apprehensions  began  to  prevail  that  all  was  not  so  well  in  South 
Australia  as  it  h^l  been  represented,  and  South  Australian  reve- 
nue Bonds  were  qo  longer  negotiable;  and  these  apprehensions 
were  shortly  confirmed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to 
honour  bills  drawn  upon  them  by  their  own  officer  resident  in  the 
colony — a  virtual  declaration  of  insolvency ;  and  a  reference  of 
the  whole  matter  to  Government,  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
no  longer  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  without  further 
powers  than  those  with  .which  it  entrusted  them.  The  result  of 
this  reference,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  was  the  appointment  of 
a  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  whom  the 
wliole  case  was  minutely  investigated,  and  on  whose  recommen- 
dation a  temporary  advance  of  L.  155,000  was  made  by  Parlia- 
ment to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  meet  the  immediate  emer- 
gency* Their  second  Report,  containing  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  future  government  of  the  colony,  lies  before  us, 
(with  evidence  and  an  appendix,)  in  one  of  those  huge  folios  in 
which  our  legislators  think  it  expedient  to  seclude  from  idle 
curiosity  the  fruits  of  their  graver  deliberations;  and  will,  accord- 
ing to  an  intimation  given  by  Lord  Stanley  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  speedily  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Had 
the  getters  up  of  this  and  similar  experiments  used  a  similar 
vehicle  for  tne  conveyance  of  their  communications  to  the 
public,  we  might  have  been  content  to  leave  this  history  of  the 
progress  and  issue  of  it  to  make  its  own  impression.  But  adver- 
tisements, prospectuses,  leading  articles  in  newspapers,  and 
even  pamphlets,  find  their  way  into  heads  where  no  folios  can 
follow  them  ;  and  we  hope,  therefore,  that  in  reducing  to  a  circu- 
lable  shape  the  more  material  results  of  this  important  inves- 
tigation, and  committing  them  to  the  wings  of  our  lighter  octavo, 
we  shall  be  performing  no  unacceptable  service  to  the  idler  pub- 
lic, whom  it  much  concerns  to  be  truly  informed  of  the  fate  of 
such  projects ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  the  idler  public  that  all  new 
projects,  requiring  borrowed  money  to  set  them  on  foot,  espe- 
cially address  themselves.  The  broad  fact,  indeed,  that  up  to 
this  period  the  experiment  has  proved  a  failure,  is  sufficiently 
notorious^  The  creation,  within  so  short  a  time,  of  so  great  a 
financial  embarrassment — the  demand  upon  the  public  for 
L.  155,000  before  four  years  were  out,  to  save  from  absolute 
ruin  a  colony  in  behalf  of  which  it  has  been  constantly  promised 
that  it  would  at  least  cost  nothing  to  the  mother  country — 
speaks  for  itself  in  language  which  every  body  can  understand, 
and  nobody  can  dispute.  Which  of  the  parties  concerned  has 
been  most  to  blame,  may  admit  of  controversy ;  but  the  result 
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which  they  hkV€  broug^fat  out  amongft  them,  wDl  not  bt  popdttly 
recognised  under  any  better  name  than  failure.  Admitting,  then^ 
that  the  experiment  has  failed^  the  question  k^  what  and  how 
much  we  are  to  infer  from  the  failure ;  what  light  does  it  really 
throw  upon  that  theory  of  colonization  which  it  was  vnarU  to 
bring  to  the  test ;  and  whether,  giving  up  as  vicious  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  South  Australian  colonisation  act,  we  must  give  up 
the  ^  Wakefield  principle'  along  with  them?  Our  own  opinion 
is,  that  the  question  as  to  the  soundness  and  practical  eflScaoy  of 
that  principle,  as  expounded  by  us  on  a  former  occasion,  remains 
exactly  where  it  was,  and  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  issue  of  this 
experiment ;  the  miscarriage  of  which  is  sufficiently  acooanted 
for  by  other  parts  of  the  scheme  quite  apart  and  separable 
from  it,  though  unfortunately  placed  in  the  same  boat  The 
principles  of  navigation  are  not  answerable  for  the  wreck  of  a 
vessel  entrusted  to  an  ignorant  pilot,  or  sent  out  without  proper 
equipments ;  nor  must  Mr  Wakefield's  theory  of  colonisation  be 
too  hastily  condemned,  because  it  has  not  been  able  to  overcome 
the  threefold  disadvantage  under  which  he  was  content  that  it 
should  be  tried — of  a  territory  unexplored  and  unfavourable,  a  Board 
of  managers  inexperienced  and  irresponsible,  and  a  supply  of 
money  drawn  from  a  source  at  once  expensive  and  uncertain.  We 
formerly  intimated  our  opinion,  that  in  expecting  it  to  triumph 
over  all  natural  disadvantages,  its  patrons  expected  too  maoh 
from  it.  Our  belief  that  it  was  sound,  and  our  hope  that 
results  of  great  practical  importance  might  be  expected  from  its 
operation,  we  as  yet  see  no  reason  to  abandon.  But  to  make 
our  conclusions  more  intelligible,  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin 
with  some  account  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  abortive  schemes 
that  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  measure  which  was  specially 
adopted. 

That  Mr  Wakefield,  once  satisfied  as  to  the  value  of  his  theory, 
should  be  in  a  hurry  to  see  it  at  work,  was  natural  and  laudable } 
that  he  should  be  duly  cautious  and  deliberate  in  maturing  his 
plans,  and  surveying  his  ground,  was  hardly  to  be  expeeted. 
How  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  his  doctrine  South  Austra* 
Ua  was  fixed  on  as  a  fit  field  of  operation,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  the  choice  seems  to  have  cost  very  little  trouble.  Of  the 
*  huge  cantle'  which  was  to  be  cut  out  of  the  globe  for  this  pnr^ 

C,  scarcely  any  thing  was  then  known — except  the  latitude  and 
itude,  the  general  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  land  as  seen  from  the  coast.  How  far  the  fertiKty  extended 
inwards,  whether  the  appearances  of  fertility  on  the  coasts  ytere 
not  themselves  superficial,  what  supply  there  was  of  water,  what 
the  soil  was  capable  of  growing,  whether  the  selected  territory 
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eomdited  c^efly  of  graat  or  jungle^  sand  of  rock,  mountein,  plaiB,^ 
or  swamp^^l  this  was  left  to  the  imagination.  But  where  no» 
thing  is  known,  more  may  be  hoped — and^  whatever  might  be  the 
quaiitiea  of  the  land,  at  all  events  it  was  waste,  and  remote  from 
other  settlements.  The  very  beauty  of  the  thing  was,  that  by 
seonring  the  just  proportion  between  the  surface  of  the  land  and 
the  labouring  population,  it  would  make  all  lands  alike  fertile. 
If  the  soil  proved  less  rich  than  was  expected,  it  was  only  to 
bestow  more  labour  upon  it — if  more  labour  were  wanted,  it  was 
only  to  pour  in  emigrants  more  rapidly — if  more  means  of  emi- 
gration were  required,  it  was  only  to  raise  the  price  of  land« 
Certainly  an  only  child  does  not  suffer  more  from  the  blindness 
of  parental  affection  than  an  only  theory.     The  territory  <  lying 

*  between  the  132d  and  141st  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  be- 
^  tween  the  20th  parallel  of  south  latitude  on  the  north,  and  the 
'  Southern  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south/  was  voted  ^  eminently 

*  fit  for  the  reception  of  emigrants  or  settlers' — and  negotiations 
commenced  accordingly  with  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  beginning 
of  1831. 

Lord  Howick,  then  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  thought 
fiivourably  of  the  principle,  and  was  disposed,  under  proper 
caotions,  to  make  the  trial ;  and  Lord  Ripen  had  no  objection, 
provided  it  could  be  done  without  an  additional  item  in  the 
estimates,  and  without  involving  the  Government,  should 
the  scheme  prove  unsuccessful,  in  the  discredit  of  the  failure. 
To  provide  against  this,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Government 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  that  it  should  be  undertaken 
by  a  Company,  with  a  paid-up  capital,  upon  whom,  along  with 
the  management,  would  devolve  all  the  risk  and  all  the  respon- 
sibility. A  Company,  with  a  capital  of  L.  500,000,  was  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  founding,  peopling,  and  governing  the  new 
settlement ;  of  managing  the  land  sales  according  to  certain  prin- 
ciples to  be  defined  in  their  charter;  of  applying  the  proceeds  to 
emigration  ;  and  of  advancing  money  to  defray  the  preliminary 
outlay ; — and  if,  on  trial,  the  plan  did  not  succeed — i .  e.  if  the 
population  did  not  reach  a  certain  amount  within  a  certain  period, 
it  was  to  be  given  up ;  t.  e.  the  peculiar  principles  on  which  the 
Colony  was  to  be  established  were  no  longer  to  be  insisted  on : 
South  Australia  was  to  be  as  New  South  Wales,  or  as  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  This  sounded  fairly.  But  if  the  Company  were 
thus  to  undertake  all  the  responsibilities  of  Government,  they 
must,  of  course,  be  trusted  with  the  authority  of  Government 
likewise ;  and  the  authority  which  they  required  amounted  to 
little  less  than  a  delegation  of  all  the  substantial  powers  of 
sovereignty.     This  Lord  Ripon  was  not  prepared  to  sanction; 
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and  without  this  the  project  could  not  proceed.  Accordingly, 
after  a  year  aud  a  half  spent  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  adjust  the 
difficulty,  the  proposition  was  abandoned.  And  in  truth  it  might 
as  well  nave  been  given  up  at  first ;  for  the  condition  required  by 
Lord  Ripon  was  obviously  impracticable.  Unless  it  could  have 
been  contrived,  that  in  case  of  failure  not  only  the  pecuniary 
losses,  but  the  social  and  political  consequences  also,  should  fall 
upon  the  projectors  alone,  it  was  plainly  impossible  for  Govern- 
ment to  escape  responsibility  for  the  issue,  of  an  experiment 
which  could  not.be  tried  without  its  express. sanction.  By 
deputing  others  to  conduct  it.  Lord  Ripon  might  indeed  throw 
upon  them  a  subordinate  responsibility ;  but  so  far  from  absol- 
ving the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  by  that  means  of  the  responsi- 
bility in  chief,  he  would  rather  involve  them  in  a  double  respon- 
sibility— making  them  answerable,  not  only  for  the  propriety  of 
the  experiment,  but  also  for  the  fitness  of  the  instruments. 

Up  to  this  point,  it  might  be  thought  the  obstacle  to  this 
undertaking  lay  solely  with  Lord  Ripon,  who  demanded  a  condi- 
tion from  the  undertakers  which  he  refused  them  the  means  of 
fulfilling.  But  from  the  correspondence  which  took  place  on  the 
revival  of  the  project  during  Lord  Stanley's  administration  of  the 
Colonial  department,  it  appears  that  this  condition  of  the  scheme- 
namely,  that  the  Government  should  have  no  concern  in  the  prac- 
tical management,  was  one  which  the  undertakers  themselves 
were  prepared  to  insist  on  quite  as  obstinately  as  Lord  Ripon; 
for  Lord  Stanley  interposed  no  such  stipulation,  but,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  sanction  the  experiment,  was  quite  ready  to 
take  his  share  in  the  charge  of  it.  The  idea  of  a  Sovereign 
Company  being  now  abandoned,  the  following  plan  was  next 
proposed : — The  limits  of  the  Colony  being  marked  out,  a  gua- 
rantee was  to  be  given  by  Government  that  no  land  should  ever 
be  sold  within  those  limits  below  a  certain  price — that  the  whole 
of  the  sum  derived  from  the  sale  of  land  should  be  employed  in 
conveying  to  the  Colony  young  pauper  labourers  of  both  sexes  in 
equal  proportions — and  that  the  maxinium  price  of  Government 
land,  though  it  was  to  be  advanced  from  time  to  time,  should 
never  be  reduced.  The  Governor  and  all  the  officers  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  and  upon  the  Governor  was  to  de- 
volve the  whole  power  and  responsibility  of  the  government, 
*  until  the  Colony  should  be  thought  sufficiently  advanced  to 
<  receive  the  grant  of  a  Legislative  Assembly.'  But  since  the 
entire  revenue  derived  from  land  sales  was  to  be  spent  in  emigra- 
tion, a  fund  would  still  be  wanting  for  the  purposes  of  the  civil 
government.  Provision  was  to  be  made  for  this  by  a  Joint  Stock 
Company,  who  were  to  make  themselves  '  responsible  to  the. 
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<  Government  for  a  paid  annual  income'  during  a  certain  period 
— ^the  money  so  advanced  constituting  a  colonial  debt :  in  consi- 
deration of  which  they  were  to  have  the  pre-emption  of  100,000 
acres,  to  be  selected  within  a  given  time,  at  the  first  minimum 
price ;  and  the  privilege,  so  long  as  those  advances  should  be  con- 
tinued, of  selecting  the  emigrants. 

This  scheme  was  at  least  intelligible  or  feasible.  South 
Australia  was- to  be  a  Crown  colony,  governed  in  the  usual  way; 
only  that  the  expenses  of  Government,  instead  of  being  provided 
by  a  Parliamentary  grant,  were  to  be  advanced  on  speculation 
by  a  Joint  Stock  Company  trading  in  land,  and  looking  to  the 
profits  of  that  trade  to  pay  the  interest  and  cover  the  risk.  To 
a  project  framed  on  these  principles.  Lord  Stanley  was  ready  to 
accede,  subject  to  certain  stipulations ;  of  which  the  chief  was, 
that  the  security  for  the  fixed  income  applicable  to  the  civil 
government  should  be  good.  This  was  in  August  1833.  But 
though  the  proposal  originated  with  the  South  Australian  Asso- 
ciation, its  purpose  appears  to  have  been  premature.  If  the 
conditions  satisfied  Lord  Stanley,  they  certainly  did  not  satisfy 
the  Association.  Whether  it  was  that  capitalists  hung  back,  and 
would  not.  subscribe  on  such  conditions ;  or  that  the  distrust  of 
the  colonial  ofiice  had  been  revived  by  the  intervening  discus- 
sions ;  or  that  the  practical  management  had  got  into  other 
hands ;  or  that  the  plans  had  been  originally  proposed  in  the 
hope  that  Lord  Stanley  would  object,  as  Lord  Ilipon  had  done 
before,  to  risk  his  credit  by  taking  any  direct  path  in  carrying  it 
out,  and -that  so  the  demand  for  larger  powers  might  seem  to  be 
forced  upon  the  Association  against  their  own  desire  ;  or  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  certain  it  is,  that  when  the  plan 
came  to  be  drawn  out  in  detail,  it  had  assumed  an  aspect  so  dif- 
ferent that  it  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  the*  same.  By  the 
draft  Charter,  which  was  submitted  to' Lord  StanleyTn  February 
1834,  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  proposed  Company  not 
merely  all  the  requisite  powers  for  managing  the  emigration  and 
trading  in  the  land,  but  the  entire  authority  of  government, 
checked  by  a  veto  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  They  were  to  have 
power  to  make,  or  delegate  the  power  of  making,  all  laws,  insti- 
tutions, ordinances,  &c. ;  to  constitute  all  courts ;  to  appoint  all 
governors,  judges,  and  magistrates  ;  and  to  levy  all  rates,  taxes, 
and  duties.  To  the  Crown  was  reserved  the  power  of  disallowing 
any  of  their  acts  and  appointments  in  the  first  instance,  and  of 
removing  their  oflBcers  in  case  of  misconduct ;  but  it  was  to  ori- 
ginate nothing ;  nor  could  it  otherwise  interfere.  When  Lord 
Stanley  objected  to  this  delegation  of  authority,  and  refused  to 
entertain  the  project  further^  unless  it  were  agreed  that  *the 
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*  governmentof  tfaecolony  should  be  left  in  the  bands  qCthe  Crown 
^  and  its  constitutional  advisers,  until  it  should  be  ^ble  to  govern 

*  itself,'  he  was  informed  by  Mr  Grftte,  writing  ip  behalf  of 
the  Association,  that  his  ot^ection  was  ^  fatal  tQ  the  project  of 
<  a  chartered  colony ;  for,  of  cQurse^  np  body  of  persons  would 

*  consent  to  take  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  such  an  underr 
^  taking,  without  at  the  same  time  obtaining  sufficient  authqrity 
^  for  carrying  their  objects  into  effect;'  9Ud  as  he  declared,  at 
the  same  time,  that  to  be  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  purchase 
of  land  never  was  the  object  of  the  Association,  and  tnat  '  for 

*  such  a  company  to  purchase  land  at  a  lower  price  than  that 
^  which  should  afterwards  be  paid  by  others,'  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  one  of  their  first  principles,*  it  was  plfun  that  that 
project  was  at  an  end. 


^  These  assertions  contrast  so  strangely,  pot  only  with  the  actual 
provisions,  but  frith  the  proposed  ohject  of  the  qriginal  scheme,  thfit  one 
would  almost  think  an  entire  chapter)  in  the  poi|rse  of  which  the  views 
of  both  parties  had  pompletely  changed,  had  drppped  out  of  the  corre- 
spondence. On  the  6th  July  1833,  Mr  Whitmore  forwards  to  Lord 
Stanlf^y  <  a  project  fof  founding  a  new  colony  on  the  southern  coast  of 
'  Australia,  hy  means  qf  the  purchase  of  waste  lands  from  Government, 
'  by  a  joint  stock  company  snd  by  individuals  ;'  and  the  views  of  this  pro- 
posed company  he  thus  explains  : — *  The  inducement  to  the  company  to 

*  found  this  colony  is  this  right  of  pre  emption  at  the  first  minimum  price. 

<  Having  the  6rst  choice  of  land,  they  will  be  able  to  select  that  upon 

*  which  the  seat  of  government  will  he  placed,  &c.      The  profit  of  the 

<  company  will  arise  from  the  additional  value  which  the  increase  of  popu- 

*  latiqn,  and  the  grpwth  of  capital,  always  confer  upon  land,  and  from  the 

*  increase  in  the  minimum  price  at  whjch  the  Government  Ispd  will  be 

*  sold;  while  the  price  paid  by  the  company  for  their  land  will  be  uniform 

*  at  whatever  period  it  may  be  takep  up.*  On  the  21st  March  1834,  Mr 
Qrote  replying,  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Whitmore,  to  Lord  Stanley,  re- 
marks, as  the  draft  charter  says  : — « It  is  true  that,  at  the  interview  to 

*  which  you  refer,  Mr  Stanley  suggested  that  the  Association  should  be  a 

*  joint  stock  company  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land  ;  hut  this  never 

*  was  the  chfect  of  the  present  Association  ;  and  I  may  add,  that  the  pro- 

*  posal  at  the  conclusion  of  your  letter,  for  bestowing  land  on  such  a  com- 
'  pany  at  flower  price  then,  than  that  which  should  afterwards  be  paid  by 

*  othera,  is  directly  contrary  to  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Association ; 

*  viz.  that  in  the  intended  col<^ny  land  should  be  npiformly  sold  upon 

<  equ%l  terms  to  all  applicants.*  It  would  appear  that  there  must  )ii^Te 
been  somebody  behind  the  curtain  who  understood  the  objects  of  the 
Association  much  better  than  its  more  prominent  memhers  ;  for  we  bb- 
servQ  that  in  the  draft  charter,  though  it  was  provided  that  the  company, 
instead  of  any  right  of  pre-emption,  should  have  the  whole  territory 
conveyed  to  them  in  trust,  therefore/ that  in  their  separate  capacity  they 
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It  appears,  however,  that  the  difficulty  was  not  in  finding  per- 
sons who  would  take  the  '  trouble  and  responsibility/  but  who 
would  purchase  shares,  *  without'  having  sufficient  authority 
'  to  carry  their  objects  into  effect ;'  for  it  was  not  proposed 
to  try  whether  the  project  of  a  colony,  founded  on  Walcefield's 
principles,  would  not  have  credit  enough  in  the  money  market 
to  enable  them  to  raise  the  requisite  fund,  by  way  of  loan, 
on  the  security  of  its  future  revenues.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  selling  the  land  at  a  minimum  price,  and  spending  the 
entire  proceeds  upon  immigration,  was  to  be  established  by  act 
of  Parliament;  the  management  of  the  land  sale  and  the  im- 
migration to  be  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  who 
were  to  be  further  charged  with  the  duty  of  raising  the  loans ; 
the  powers  of  government  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown.  To  this 
proposition  Lord  Stanley  was  also  ready  to  accede,  provided  he 
could  be  satisfied  that  the  territory  selected  was  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  colonization — that  at  least  L.35,000  would  be  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  land — that  there  were  persons  ready  to  embark 
for  the  colony  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  L.50,000  ;  and  that 
an  annual  income,  applicable  to  '  the  support  of  such  parts  of 
^  the  establishment  of  the  colony  as  might  seem  to  her  Majesty's 
*  Government  absolutely  essential,'  of  L.5000  for  the  first  three 
years,  L.8000  for  the  next  three,  and  L. 10,000  for  the  four  fol- 
lowing, could  be  effectually  guaranteed.  The  Committee  of 
the  Association  undertook  to  satisfy  him  upon  all  these  points ; 
but  before  the  negotiations  were  concluded.  Lord  Stanley 
resigned  his  office,  and  the  final  decision  upon  the  proposition 
devolved  upon  his  successor.  In  urging  the  new  Secretary  not  to 
delay  that  decision,  the  Conimittee  represented  the  plan  as  one 
which  had  been  already  approved — every  condition  required  by 
his  predecessor  having  been  complied  with  ;  and  which  only 
waited  for  an  official  announcement  of  the  official  sanction  which 
it  had  already  received.  How  far  this  representation  was  just, 
we  cannot  tell — Lord  Stanley's  latest  views  having  been  ex- 
plained at  an  interview  of  which  there  is  no  record  in  these 
papers.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  if  he  was  really  prepared  to 
sanction  the  measure  in  the  shape  which  it  ultimately  assumed, 


couM  not  trade  in  land  ;  yet,  by  the  34th  c]fiu8Q,  th^y  \(rere  to  bf^v^  tlie 
power  of  incorporating  as  many  land- trading  cqnipapies  as  tb^y  pleaseil^ 
on  such  conditions  as  they  pleased — a  privilege  much  more  extensiv^i 
and  one  which  might  be  made  much  morp  profitable.  For  it  does  not 
seem  thfit  they  wer^  precluded  frqm  incorporating  themselves,  or  apy 
number  of  themselves,  for  these  purposes. 
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he  mast  either  have  misapprehended  the  effect  of  some  of  its 
provisions,  or  altered  his  mind  on  two  important  points  \vhich, 
once  at  least,  he  had  been  prepared  to  insist  on.  The  question 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the.  territory  for  colonization,  was  expressly 
waived  as  one  on  which  those  who  proposed  to  emigrate  must 
judge  for  themselves;  and  the  clauses  relating  to  the  revenae 
fund,  instead  of  securing  to  the  Crown  a  fixed  income  for  carrying 
on  the  government  of  the  colony,  left  to  the  Commissioners 
(apparently,  however,  through  some  oversight)  not  merely  the 
duty  of  raising,  but  the  right  of  appropriating,  the  loan  at  their 
own  discretion,  without  any  check  whatever ;  except  one  which 
made  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  salaries  contingent  upon 
the  approbation  of  the  Treasury.  By  this  arrangement,  whether 
attributed  to  oversight  or  to  foresight,  the  clauses  which  reserved 
to  the  Crown  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  government  became 
practically  useless.  The  blood  and  sinews  of  the  Government 
being  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Crown  with 
all  its  powers  had  no  effectual  authority.  The  Commissioners 
could  do  many  things  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown;  but  the 
Crown  could  scarcely  carry  a  single  point  against  the  Commis- 
sioners. Even  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  at  pleasure 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  was. one  of  which  practically 
but  little  use  could  be  made.  The  sole  chance  of  getting  the 
project  started  under  such  conditions,  vested  in  the  confidence 
reposed  by  a  section  of  the  public  in  the  n^^  principle ;  and  it 
was  notorious  that  the  faith  of  that  section  in  the  Wakefield 
theory  of  colonization  was  not  more  deeply  rooted,  than  their 
faith  in  what  we  have  called  the  Wakefield  theory  of  the  Colonial 
Office ; — their  settled  distrust  of  the  capacity,  the  intentions,  and 
the  integrity  of  all  ministers  of  that  department.  To  intrust  the 
duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  any  person  enjoying  the  confidence 
of  the  Government,  but  not  enjoying  the  confidence  of  what  now 
began  to  be  called  ^  the  South  Australian  public,'  would  have 
been  the  same  thing  as  to  crush  the  scheme.  None  but  the  im- 
mediate disciples  and  known  supporters  of  Mr  Wakefield  would 
have  had  either  the  zeal  or  the  influence  necessary  for  overcoming 
the  preliminary  difficulties.  Accordingly,  it  was  left  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Association  to  suggest  the  names  of  the  Commis- 
sioners; and  of  the  eight  gentlemen  recommended  by  him  no 
objection  was  taken  to  any ;  and  the  two  others  who  were  added 
as  representatives  of  the  Government,  do  not  appear  to  have  taken 
any  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  Under  these  auspices,  the 
great  experiment  was  at  length  afloat,  with  every  prospect  of 
success — ^if  success  were,  to  be  ensured  by  giving  the  projectors 
their  own  way ;  but  with  many  chances  of  failure  should  they 
prove  unequal  to  the  management  of  it* 
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It  was  necessary  to  go  through  these  details,  in  order  to  show 
clearly  in  what  relation  the  several  parties  concerned  in  this  pro- 
ject really  stood  towards  each  other — a  relation  which  the  mere 
terms  of  the  act,  and  power  of  the  Commission,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  preceding  correspondence,  from  which  are  to  be 
gathered  the  feelings  and  purposes,  the  understood  expectations 
on  one  side,  and  the  understood  admissions  on  the  other,  and  all 
the  indirect  or  nnexpressed  obligations  of  the  parties,  would  very 
imperfectly  represent.  At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  exa- 
mine the  project  more  carefully,  and  to  consider  how  far  it  can 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  trial  of  the  Wakefield  principle,  and  how  far 
we  are  bound  to  abide  by  the  issue* 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  project 
involved  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  experiment — not  one  but 
three  principles  of  colonization,  hitherto  untried,  were  to  be  tried 
all  at  once  in  the  case  of  South  Australia.  It  was  to  be  a  *  self- 
supporting'  Colony — that  was  one  principle; — and  a  colony 
governed  by  a  few  private  gentlemen,  without  any  previous 
experience  in  such  a  task,  without  any  effective  check  upon  their 
proceedings,  without  responsibility  to  any  other  department  of  the 
State,  and  without  any  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  their  expe- 
riment— that  was  a  second  principle.  And  thirdly,  it  was  to  be  a 
Colony  founded  on  the  system  of  selling  the  land,  and  spending 
the  proceeds  on  immigration.  So  far  as  this  last  is  concerned,  we 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  with  Mr  Wakefield,  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  *  eminently  successful' — but  we  will  say  that  there 
has  been  no  indication  of  failure.  The  rapid  influx  of  capital 
and  of  population  during  the  first  three  years,  did  not  prove  that 
the  system  was  a  sound  one,  but  only  that  many  persons  believed 
it  to  be  sound.  The  sudden  check  and  financial  embarrassment 
in  the  fourth,  did  not  prove  it  to  be  unsound  ;  but  only  that  the 
speculation  had  been  carried  too  far,  and  that  the  finances  had 
been  mismanaged.  The  tree  was  in  blossom,  and  has  suffered  a 
blight.  We  must  wait  for  another  season  before  we  can  know, 
by  proof,  what  kind  of  fruit  it  will  bear.  Leaving,  therefore, 
the  Wakefield  theory  of  colonization  as  still  subject  to  the 
remarks  with  which  we  quitted  it  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  we 
turn  to  the  two  collateral  novelties  involved  in  the  project,  con- 
cerning which  the  issue  proves  much.  To  the  *  self-supporting' 
system,  and  to  the  usurpation  by  private  gentlemen  of  the  proper 
functions  of  Government,  may  be  distinctly  traced  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  far  from  unfortunate 
that  these  popular  parts  of  the  scheme  have  been  so  soon  and  so 
fairly  brought  to  the  test,  and  illustrated  by  so  conspicuous  an 
example. 

By  the  *  self-supporting  system  of  colonization,'  (the  notion 
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of  which  Ml*  Wakefield  seems  to  us  to  treat  with  more  ridieole  than 
it  deserves^)  we  understand  that  system^  on  the  credit — that  is  to 
sayy  on  the  gupposed  merits — of  which  you  can  borrow  the  means 
of  foundings  settling,  and  peopling  a  colony, — supporting  it  on 
the  promise  of  the  future  revenue,  until  such  revenue  sh&U  be 
actually  forthcoming.  Every  moneyless  inventor  who  brings  his 
inventions  into  the  market,  by  means  of  capital  borrowed  on  the 
faith  of  its  future  value,  proceeds  on  the  self-supporting  system. 
The  man  who  persuades  his  friend  that  he  has  discovered  a 
secret  in  farming  by  which  he  can  make  his  fortune,  and  so 
obtains  a  loan  of  money  to  buy  land  for  the  purpose  of  trying  it, 
is  a  self  supporting  farmer.  So  the  South  Australian  Association 
proclaim  a  new  mode  of  colonization,  by  which  a  large  revenue 
may  be  raised  within  a  short  time ;  and,  having  no  money  of  their 
own,  persuade  people  to  lend  them  money  at  ten  per  cent  to  carry 
this  scheme  into  execution.  If  they  are  right-^if  the  new  sys- 
tem prospers,  and  creates  a  revenue  equal  to  the  payment  of  the 
debt  and  the  interest — then  all  is  welL  The  colony,  most 
strictly  speaking,  has  supported  itself.  There  it  is ;  and  it  has  cost 
nothing  to  any  body. 

But  though  we  see  nothing  absurd  in  the  notion  of  a  self-sop- 
porting  colony,  nor  do  we  feel  justified  in  calling  the  name,  as 
Mr  Wakefidd  does,  *  a  kind  of  puflF,' — (though  no  doubt  it  has  been 
much  used  for  puffing  purposes,) — yet  to  the  manner  in  which 
South  Australia  has  been  required  to  support  itself,  we  see  very 
serious  objections ;  nor  can  we  perceive  any  corresponding  advan-^ 
tage.  By  refusing  to  advance  any  public  money,  and  throw- 
ing the  Colony  upon  the  money  market  for  supplies,  it  was 
intended  to  hold  the  public  safe,  and  throw  the  whole  risk  upon 
private  speculators.  And  if  the  failure  of  the  speculators  had 
involved  nothing  more  than  the  ruin  of  those  private  speculators, 
the  precaution  would  have  been  effectual,  and  not  unreasonable. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  insolvency  of  a  colony,  established  under 
the  sanction  of  Government,  with  thousands  of  people  in  it,  is  a 
calamity  which  Government  can  never  throw  aside,  as  the  result 
of  ft  private  speculation  with  which  it  had  nothing  to  do.  If  not 
bound  to  upheld  its  credit,  (a  point  which  it  wouW  not  be  easy 
to  maintain,)  it  is  at  least  bound  to  save  the  inhabitants  froin 
destruction.  If  the  soeculation  be  a  good  one — that  is,  if  the 
nioney  be  lent  on  goocl  interest  or  good  security— it  is  much  better 
that  the  mother  Country  should  m^e  the  advance,  which  it  can  do 
on  much  better  ternw  to  both  parties  than  private  capitalists:  if  not, 
then  it  ought  not  to  be  saifictioned  at  all.  For  if  unsafe  with  pub- 
lic money  lent  at  four  per  cent,  it  must  be  many  times  more  un- 
safe with  private  money  lent  at  ten ;  and  if  it  fail,  the  failure  must 
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be  ft  public,  and  not  a  private  matter.  Tlie  mother  country 
must  pay  for  the  losses,  whoever  may  have  the  benefit 
of.the  gains;  But  there  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  this  mode 
of  raising  supplies  than  either  its  extravagance,  or  its  futility  as 
k  security  {igainst  expose  to  the  mother  country,  or  the  alrtlost 
irresistible  temptation  which  it  offers  to  a  system  of  puffing — 
namely,  its  precariousness.  During  its  earlier  years,  not  Only 
the  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  but  the  very  lives  of  the  inha- 
bitants, depend  upon  the  regularity  of  the  supplies  r  and  that 
regularity  depends  upon  the  facility  of  borrowing  money  from 
private  capitalists ;  who,  being  only  concerned  for  the  security  of 
their  own  speculations,  will  refuse  to  lend  the  moment  they 
apprehend  any  difficulty  about  the  repayment.  Twenty  accidents, 
against  which  no  foresight  can  provide,  may  discredit  the  specu- 
lation in  their  eyes.  There  need  not  even  be  any  just  ground 
for  srlarm.  A  false  rumour  will  stop  the  supplies  for  the  time  rs 
effectually  as  a  true  one.  The  Colony  may  be  ruined  by  a  *  lead- 
ing article,'  as  suddenly  as  it  was  created.  A  puff  may  break  it, 
as  a  puff  has  made.  In  the  short  history  of  South  Australia, 
something  of  this  has  been  actually  experienced,  and  more  is 
suggested.  We  trust  that  the  lesson  has  not  been  read  in  vain, 
and  that  no  second  Experiment,  resembling  it  in  this  feature,  will 
be  attempted. 

Nor  is  this  short  history  less  valuable  for  the  considerations 
it  suggests  with  ■  regard  to  the  other  novel  feature  which  we 
have  noticed — the  delegation  to  private  projectors  of  the  duties 
which  belong  properly  to  the  recognized  and  responsible  autho- 
rities of  the  country.  There  is  scarcely  any  popular  preju- 
dice more  unreasonable,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  more  preva- 
lent, than  that  which  leads  men  to  place  more  confidence  in  those 
of  whom  they  know  nothing,  than  those  of  whom  they  know 
much.  Hoping  always  for  more  than  we  can  have,  and  knowing 
that  we  cannot  get  what  we  want  from  the  one,  we  turn  to  the 
other,  of  whom,  knowing  nothing,  we  do  noft  know  even  that. 
Thus  it  isf  in  the  disputes  between  Government  and  projectors. 
Government  has  existed  for  centuries,  and  has  wrought  no  mi- 
racle ;  whilst  every  year  sends  forth  some  sanguine  or  interested 
projector,  burning  with  anxiety  to  show  how  some  miracle  may 
be  wrought.  The  objections  which  he  is  met  with  fail  to  con- 
vince him  ;  the  discouragement  makes  him  fierce.  The  refusal 
to  adopt  his  views,  he  attributes  to  secret  hostility.  The  public 
take  part  with  the  untried  promiser  against  the  tried  non-perfor- 
mer. The  nrntter  is  brought  before  Patliament.  The  igfiorant 
lookers-on  (who  form  a  considerable  majority  in  both  nouses) 
*  are  easily  persuaded  that  the  thing  is  an  experiment,  and  ought 
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to  be  tried  ;  and  that  sinee  the  responsible  officers  of  the  Crown 
say  they  cannot  undertake  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue,  the 
trial  must  be  made  by  the  projector  himself,  who  says  he  can. 
The  necessary  powers  are  accordingly  conveyed  to  him  by  act  of 
Parliament,  ana  the  Government  is  only  too  happy  to  get  rid  of 
the  responsibility,  the  trouble,  the  importunity,  and  the  abuse, 
all  at  the  same  time. 

Nor  is  this  arrangement  without  its  plausibilities.  The  pre- 
sumptions against  government  in  respect  both  to  zeal  and  ability 
for  making  the  best  of  a  new  thing,  are  not  altogether  unfair, 
To  plod  on  in  the  old  ruts,  to  be  jealous  of  all  nostrums  and 
novel  theories,  will  always  be  the  tendency  of  the  executive, 
constitute  it  as  you  may ;  because  the  credit  of  success  in  such 
cases  bears  no  proportion  to  the  discredit  of  failure.  They 
are  the  trustees  of  the  nation  ;  and,  like  all  trustees,  are  more 
concerned  to  keep  things  from  growing  worse  than  to  make 
them  better.  Therefore,  under  the  best  constituted  executive, 
many  good  things  will  be  left  for  private  projectors  to  suggest; 
and  these  projectors  will  have  many  plausible,  and  probably 
some  just  grounds  of  complaint.  In  the  case  ojf  our  own  Go- 
vernment, their  aversion  from  all  that  is  unprecedented  is  unduly 
strong,  and  amounts  to  a  serious  defect.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  inventive  department,  owing  to  the  total  want  of  any 
agency  working  in  that  direction,  is  weak  and  languid ;  and  the 
distrust  of  other  mens'  inventions  proportionally  active.  Nor  is 
it  less  true  that,  from  want  of  a  better  supply  of  effective  ser- 
vants, and  of  stimulants  to  zeal  and  activity,  many  of  its  duties 
are  neglected  and  mismanaged.  The  popular  error  is  not  in 
apprehending  that  the  government  will  do  the  work  ill,  but 
in  assuming  that  the  projector  will  do  it  better;  as  if  the 
censure  of  blunders  in  others  offered  any  security  that  the 
censurer  will  commit  no  blunders  himself.  The  delusion  is  a 
gross  one,  which  the  least  reflection  must  dissipate ;  but  it  is 
wonderful  how  few  of  us  are  not,  more  or  less,  under  its  power. 
Let  the  securities  for  zeal,  and  ability,  and  integrity,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  office  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  be  as 
defective  as  the  most  discontented  projectors  can  assert ;  yet  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  better  than  you  have  any  where  else. 
However  defective  the  instruments  they  have  to  work  with,  they 
have  at  least  a  more  extensive  command  than  any  other  body,  of 
the  best  instruments  that  are  to  be  had.  However  inadequate 
the  responsibility  under  which  th^y  act,  they  at  least  act  under 
a  more  definite  and  effective  responsibility  tnan  ean  be  thrown 
upon  any  private  persons,  or  Board  of  persons.  However  prone 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  office  for  the  purpose  of 
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shielding  from  enquiry'  what  will  not  bear  inspection,  they  are 
at  least  well  known  themselves — are  liable  to  be  called  to  a 
severe  account  in  case  of  ultimate  failure  or  palpable  miscon* 
duct ;  and,  conscious  of  living  in  the  public  eye,  are  deeply  sensi- 
tive to  public  censure.  Whatever  objections  may  be  urged 
against  their  methods  of  transacting  business,  their  methods  are 
at  least  the  gradual  growth  of  many  years  of  trial ;  they  include 
all  the  improvements  prompted  J)y  long  experience — all  the 
securities  against  irregularity,  all  the  precautions,  checks,  and 
helps  of  which  time  has  suggested  the  expediency.  That  each 
man,  indeed,  should  believe  of  himself  that  he  could  arrange 
every  thing  much  better,  (especially  having  never  tried,)  is  not 
surprising ;  but  why  we,  his  neighbours,  should  believe  it  of  him, 
is  a  matter  for  much  wonder,  though  as  old  as  the  world.  To 
any  one  who  thinks,  it  must  appear  undeniable,  that  though 
securities  for  the  good  management  of  a  new  experiment  in  the 
hands  of  Government  are  bad  enough,  compared  with  what  they 
ought  to  be ;  yet  compared  with  the  security  we  have  when  the 
management  of  it  is  transferred  to  a  Board  of  private  gentlemen 
labouring  under  a  superfluity  of  public  spirit,  it  is  ample,  and 
worthy  of  all  confidence.  The  case  before  us  supplies  as  apt  an 
illustration  as  we  could  wish.  Nearly  seven  years  ago  the 
charge  of  colonizing  South  Australia,  with  all  powers  and  pri- 
vileges appertaining,  was  committed  to  eight  gentlemen  uncon- 
nected with  the  Colonial  Office ;  because  the  Colonial  Office,  not 
having  due  faith  in  the  principle,  could  not  be  trusted  for  carry- 
ing it  out.  They  had  every  facility  for  conducting  their  own 
scheme  in  their  own  way.  They  were  allowed  to  select  their 
own  officers ;  and  we  doubt  whether  they  could  quote  a  single 
measure  which  they  were  prevented  from  taking,  or  a  single  im- 
portant point  in  which  they  were  thwarted,  from  the  day  of  their 
appointment  to  that  of  their  dismissal.  It  is  now  notorious  that 
in  the  hands  of  these  eight  gentlemen,  (for  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  embarrassments  had  risen  under  their  instructions,  and 
before  the  news  of  the  revocation  of  their  commission  had  reached 
the  colony,  though  the  duty  of  dealing  with  them  was  inherited 
by  their  successors,)  this  great  charge  has  miscarried ; — that  the 
result  of  their  five  years'  administrations  has  been  an  advance 
of  L.  155,000  by  the  mother  country,  as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  immediate  and  extensive  disasters  in  South  Australia. 
How  many  of  our  readers  can  repeat  the  names  of  these  eight 
gentlemen  ?  Mr  Wakefield  was  not  <among  them.  He  abjures 
all  responsibility,  and  now  declares  that  he  always  apprehended 
some  evil  results  from  the  arrangement.  Had  the  responsibility 
been  laid  upon  any  of  the  regular  departments  of  state,  the  issue 
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would  have  remained  as  a  personal  blot  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  minister  at  the  head  of  it.  As  it  is,  it  rests  upon  who  knows 
whom? 

That  it  was  only  an  experiment^  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  thus  confiding  the  conduct  of  it  to  inexperienced  bands. 
There  is  a  mischievous  fallacy  lurking  under  that  word  experi- 
ment. *  If  you  will  not  try  my  experiment  yourselves,  stand 
*  aside  and  let  me  try  it,'  is  the  cry  of  the  projector  to  a  dis- 
trusting Government,  and  all  the  people  think  it  reasonable.  Go 
into  the  fever  ward  of  an  hospital^  announce  an  improved  mode  of 
treatment,  and  call  on  the  surgeon  either  to  try  it  himself  or  to 
let  you  try  it, — he  will  answer  that  he  has  no  right  to  do  either 
the  one  or  the  other — either  to  make  experiments,  or  to  allow 
them  to  be  made  upon  the  patients  under  his  charge — the  failure 
of  the  experiment  may  be  the  death  of  the  patient.  But  let  the 
inventor  of  an  improved  method  of  colonization  demand  of  the 
State,  that  if  his  method  be  not  adopted  generally,  he  shall  at 
ledst  have  a  colony  made  over  to  him  to  try  it  on,  and  nobody 
doubts  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand.  It  is  forgotten  that 
the  trial  cannot  be  made  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  inventor,  and 
that  the  State  is  fully  as  answerable  for  evils  that  may  arise  from 
permitting  hazardous  experiments  to  be  tried  by  others,  as  for 
refusing  to  adopt  wise  and  safe  ones  itself.  The  duty  of  the 
Government  in  such  cases  is  plain — to  entertain  all  projects  for 
the  good  of  the  community ;  to  take  up  and  give  effect  to  those 
of  the  wisdom  of  which  it  is  satisfied ;  and  resolutely  to  refuse 
its  sanction  to  all  such  as  it  is  not  prepared  to  adopt. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  because 
we  regard  the  establishment  and  the  clear  convincing  illustration 
of  these  positions,  (obvious  as  they  seem,)  as  by  far  the  most 
importafit  result  of  this  South  Australian  embarrassment.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  comparatively  to  trace  the  chain  of  events 
which  led  to  it,  or  to  settle  who  has  been  most  in  fault ;  provided 
the  result  itself  be  set  up  as  a  conspicuous  and  standing  example 
to  warn  all  Statesmen  and  Parliaments  against  giving  way  to 
these  popular  delusions,  or  indulging  themselves  in  this  indolent 
legislatiori.  The  remedy  for  the  many  defects  of  our  administra- 
tive government,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  improvement,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  reconstitution  of  the  establishment  itself— a  work 
which  will  find  all  reformers  enough  to  do — not  in  transferring 
its  duties  to  other  and  untried  hands. 

With  Regard  to  the  eight  South  Australian  Comnrissioners 
themselves,  we  cannot  fairly  charge  them  either  with  any  great 
negligence,  or  any  great  incapacity  in  the  discbarge  of  their 
trust.     They  appear  to  have  been  active  and  pains- taking^the 
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''nmigration  depatttAent  seems  to  have  been  prosperously  con- 
dncted — there  has  been  no  lack  of  exact  and  careful  instruc- 
tions ;  and,  considering  the  novelty  of  the  circumstances  atid  their 
own  inexperience,  we  do  not  know  that  it  could  be  reasonably 
expected  of  them  that  they  should  do  the  work  better.  The 
thing  they  had  to  do,  had  never  been  attempted  before — the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  done,  had  never  been  employed  be- 
fore— they  themselves  had  neither  precedent  to  guide  them,  nor 
previous  experience  in  the  kind  of  duties  which  had  devolved 
lipon  them.     *  The  act,*  (says  the  Report  of  the   Comitoittee,) 

*  required  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  reception,  in  a 

*  vast  unexplored  wilderness,  atid  for  the  protection  and  good 

*  government  of  a  population  flowing  in  at  a  rate  of  unprece- 

*  dented  rapidity.     The  making  of  all  necessary  arrangements 

*  for  that  purpose  was  confided  to  a  board  of  private  gentlemen, 

*  not  placed  by  their  commissions  under  any  adequate  control 

*  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties ;  and  acting  at  a  distance  of 

*  16,000  miles  from  the  Scene  on  which  the  experiment  was  to 

*  be  triedi     The  only  provision  placed  at  their  disposal  for  de- 

*  fraying  the  costs  of  the  undertaking,  Was  a  power  to  borrow 

*  money  from  private  capitalists  on  the  security  of  the  future 
•revenues  of  that  unexplored  wilderness;  a  precarious  provi- 

*  sion,  therefore,  and  subject  to  interruption  from  a  variety  of 

*  accidents  which  they  could  neither  foresee  nor  control.**  We 
do  not  quarrel  with  them  for  failing  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
charge ;  their  great  error  Was  in  consenting  to  undertake  it. 

To  transfer  to  an  unwatered  wilderness,  root,  branch,  and 
blossom,  the  conceptions  Which  flourished  so  fairly  in  Adelphi 
Terrace,  and  make  them  prosper  there,  was  nof  easy  task.  Their 
policy,  their  plans,  and  their  precautions,  read  smoothly  enough 
on  paper,  and  every  thing  seems  provided  for.  The  design  is 
clearly  and  carefully  drawn.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  impres- 
aoii  which  was  aetually  printed  off  on  the  rugged  and  uneven 
ground  of  South  Australia,  a  most  distorted,  blotted,  and  imperfect 
figure  presents  itself.  The  internal  history  of  the  colony  exhibits 
a  seTies  of  miscarriages,'  one  treading  upon  the  heels  of  another. 
First,  the  Governor  quarrels  with  the  Surveyor- General  about 
the  site  of  the?  ^rapital ;  and  the  colonists  split  into  factions  before 
they  have  mt  up  their  houses.  Then  the  Surveyor- General 
quarrels  with  bis  instructions;  and  throws  up  his  office  in  disgust. 
Then  his  sutveys  staftd  stilly  to  the  great  irtconvenience  of  the 
purchasers  af  land,  who  have  been  promised  inimedtate  posses- 


*  Report,  p.  9. 
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sioo.  Then,  in  the  urgent  necessity  of  carrying  the  surveys 
forward  at  any  cost,  vast  unforeseen  expenses  are  incurred.  Then 
the  Governor  quarrels  with  the  resident  Commissioner,  and  must 
be  recalled.  Then  the  resident  Commissioner  with  whom  he 
quarreled  is  convicted  of  gross  irregularities  in  his  capacity  of 
Colonial  Treasurer,  and  is  dismissed  under  serious  suspicion  of 
peculation.  Then  this  Colonial  Treasurer  is  replaced  by  an- 
other, ^  who  appears  to  have  been  most  irregular,'  and  who 
was  shortly  obliged  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney- 
General  for  not  rendering  his  accounts.  Then  the  Colonial 
Storekeeper  is  found  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  irregularity, 
proceeding  •  partly  from  the  confusion  of  the  colony,^  but  prin- 
cipally from  his  *  utter  unacquaintance  with  the  principles  of 

*  public  duty  ;'  a  deficiency  for  which  *  several  other  heads  of 
'  departments  had  to  be  dismissed,'  and  which  *  had  been,  and 

*  still  was,  a  great  cause  of  the  diflBculties  of  the  colony.'     Then 
the  new  Governor,  in  his  zeal  to  correct  all  these  irregularities,  is 
obliged  to  treble  the  charges  of  the  civil  establishment ;  and 
under  the  inevitable  necessity  of  providing  for  the  stream  of 
immigration  which  was  poured  in  upon  him,  together  with  his 
great  anxiety  to  prevent  what  he  calls  ^  stagnation,'  is  involved 
in  an  expenditure  not  only  beyond  his  authority,  but  beyond  his 
power  of  calculation,  and  beyond  the  utmost  means  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  meet ; — an  expenditure  of  which  he  was  unable  to  form 
the  roughest  estimate,  but  which  was  increasing  quarter  by  quarter 
from  a  rate  of  L.  1 2,000  per  annum  to  a  rate  of  L.  1 40,000 ;  and  all 
this  without  even  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  demands  which  were  coming  upon  them. 
Upon  a  comparison  of  Colonel  Gawler's  Despatches,  announcing 
the  progress  of  his  expenditure,  (which  will  befound  at  pp.  220-266 
of  the  appendix  to  the  report,)  with  the  dates  of  the  bills  drawn  by 
him  upon  the  Board  in  England,  (which  will  be  found  at  p.  172  of 
the  same,)  it  may  be  distinctly  shown,  that  before  June  1840 
the  Commissioners  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  annual 
demands  upon  them  would  exceed  L.42,000  per  annum  ;  that  the 
bills   presented   for    payment    during  that  month  indicated   a 
demand  of  L  140,000;  and  that  the  next  month  brought  them, 
along  with  the  first  complete  financial  statement  which  they 
had  received,  a  warning  that  for  some  time  to  come  they  must 
expect  no  less.     This  it  was  which  brought  the  matter  to  a 
crisis ;  for  it  was  now  plain  that  the  powers  of  borrowing,  with 
which  they  were  entrusted  by  the  act,  even  if  used  to  their 
fullest  extent,  would  not  enable  them  to  satisfy  all  their  lia- 
bilities.    Accordingly,  in  August,  they  suspended  all  further 
payments,  and  then  threw  themselves  upon   the  government. 
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Colonel  Gawler  was  recalled,  and  Captain  Grey  was  sent  out 
to  declare  a  bankruptcy,  and  commence  a  system  of  rigorous 
retrenchments ;  and  all  other  questions  connected  with  the  subject 
were  to  stand  over  until  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  have  reported  upon  them. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  embodied  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which  are  introduced  by  an  explanatory 
Report,  containing  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  them,  a  rapid 
but  fair  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  embarrassment, 
and  a  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  the  several  parties  impli- 
cated. Of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Committee  with  a 
view  to  the  better  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in 
future,  the  most  important  are  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners ;  and  the  placing  of  South  Australia,  as  to  its 
general  government,  on  the  same  footing  with  other  Colonies 
belonging  to  the  British  Crown; — the  making  of  provision  by 
Parliament  for  such  advances  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for 
maintaining  its  existence;  the  advances,  with  interest  at  not 
more  than  four  per  cent,  to  be  charged  to  the  colony  as  public 
debt ; — the  relaxation  of  the  existing  rule  as  to  the  disposal  of 
land,  so  far  as  to  allow  one^half  of  the  proceeds  to  form  part  of 
the  general  revenue,  the  other  half  being  still  devoted  to  immi- 
gration ;  to  admit  of  the  reservation  by  the.  Crown  of  any  lands 
required  for  public  purposes,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  aborigines  ; 
and  to  throw  the  cost  of  survey  upon  the  purchaser,  by  an 
acreable  charge  in  addition  to  the  purchase  money,  instead  of 
charging  it  as  heretofore  to  the  general  revenue ; — the  establish- 
ment, instead  of  the  uniform  price  system  which  has  hitherto 
been  adopted,  of  that  of  public  auction  at  a  minimum  upset 
price,  with  some  modifications,  however,  tending  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  both ; — namely,  first,  a  provision  that  the  sales  by 
auction  shall  take  fluce  periodically  ;  second,  that  between  these 
periods  any  land  which  has  been  put  up  and  not  sold  shall  be 
purchasable  by  the  first  applicant  at  the  minimum  upset  price  \ 
third,  that  blocks  of  land,  containing  not  less  than  20,000  acres 
each,  may  be  sold  by  private  contract,  only  not  below  the  mini- 
mum price;  and  lastly,  that  the  minimum  price  itself  may  be 
raised  above  its  present  amount  of  L.l  per  acre,  *  with  a  view  to 
^  the  principle  of  maintaining  such  an  amount  as  may  tend  to 
<  remedy  the  evils  arising  out  of  too  great  a  facility  of  obtain- 
'  ing  landed  property,  and  a  consequently  disproportionate  sup- 
*  ply  of  labour,  and  exorbitant  rate  of  wages.* 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  be  adopted,  the  Wakefield  principle  will  at  length  have 
a  &iv  trial  in  South  Aiistralia ;  as  soon^  at  leasts  as  the  arrears  due 
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to  past  mismaBagempnt  shall  b^  p^d  off;  for  il  will  do  longer  be 
under  the  same  gaberdine  with  tb^  two  companion  principles  which 
we  h^ve  spoken  of  ^boy^•  The  colony  will  have  a  sonrce  of  sup- 
ply not  liable  to  fail,  kecawe  it  is  a  case  of  »tremity ;  and  it  will 
have  the  best  security  for  good  government  during  its  iQ&ncy 
which  the  nation  has  been  able  to  devise.  At  the  same  time  the 
^  Wakefield  principle  of  colonization,'  properly  so  called,  is 
retained  entire  ;  excepting  ^mong  those  parts  pf  it,  (relating  to 
the  '  sufficient'  price  and  the  application  of  the  entire  proceeds 
to  immigration,  and  to  the  uniform  price  as  distinguished  from 
the  auction  system,)  against  whiith  we  argued  at  length  on  a 
former  occasion ;  and  one  of  which  at  least  Mr  Wakefield  himself 
has  now  given  up. 

The  only  p^rt  of  these  recommendations  to  which  we  are 
disposed  to  demur,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  raising  of  the 
minimum  price.  Not  that  we  have  any  positive  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  price  of  land  in  ISouth  Australia  will  not  bear 
to  be  raised  higher, ,  but  we  do  not  see  our  way  through  the 
process  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  determine  it*  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  there  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  reasoning  on  this 
matter,  twq  assumptions  which  will  not  be  found  to  bear  the  test 
of  experience.  The  first  is,  that  the  va/ve  of  the  land  may  be 
increased  to  apy  extent' by  increasing  ih^  price.  The  sepond  is, 
that  by  regulating  the  minimum  price  and  the  quantity  of  immi- 
gration, it  is  possible  in  a  new  country  to  reduce  the  price  of 
labour ;  that  is,  to  place  the  labourer  so  far  at  the  mercy  of  his 
employer  as  to  force  him  to  be  content  with  less  than  he  wants. 
^  In  a  colony,'  says  the  Ifeporty  ^  where  the  extent  of  available 
^  land  may,  when  compared  with  the  population,  be  practically 
'  considered  as  unlimited,  ordinary  land,  if  all  were  allowed  to 
^  appropriate  what  they  pleaded,  would  have  no  value  whatever, 
'  and  it  pnly  acquires  a  value  from  the  policy  of  not  allowing  it 
^  to  be  appropriated,  except  by  those  who  purchase  it  on  certain 
^  terms.'  All  this  we  admit ;  but  we  are  not  so  clear  as  to  the 
inference  which  is  drawn  from  it  in  the  next  sentence*  ^  As  the 
^  value  acquired  by  land  under  such  circumstances  is  artificial,  so 
^  it  may  be  ipade  higher  or  lower  at  ike  discreiion  of  the  authori^ 
*  by  which  it  is  creoUcU*  Now,  surely  there  are  other  limits  to  the 
va>lue  of  l^nd  besides  the  j?nc6  demanded  for  it.  By  raising  the 
price  as  high  as  you  please,  you  may  make  it  as  difficult  as  you 
please  to  get ;  hut  not  therefore  as  much  worth  having.  You 
may  make  a  thing  so  dear  that  it  is  not  worth  buying  at  the 
price*  You  may  make  a  penny  roll  as  dear  as  a  quartern  loaf, 
if  yqi|  have  the  comipand  of  the  wheat  market,  but  you  cannot 
miu^e  it  feed  as  many  people.    Make  bread  so  dear,  that  people 
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cannot  buy  enougji  to  live  on,  and  they  will  feed  on  potatoes. 
So  with  land.  So  long  ^s  the  prpduce  of  the  soil  will  pay  a 
reasonable  iiiterest  on  the  price  demanded)  you  can  raise  the 
value  by  creating  an  artificial  scarcity ;  but  as  soon  as  the  price 
rises  above  that  point,  the  artificial  scarcity  will  operate  only  as 
a  prohibition  upon  the  sale.  The  qpestiop  js,  how  high  you  can 
price  waste  land  in  South  Australia  without  makipg  the  purchase 
of  it  a  bad  investment  of  capital,  or  a  worse  than  can  be  had 
elsewhere  ? 

If  indeed  by  applying  the  additional  price  to  the  introduction 
of  labouF)  you  could  be  sure  tq  cheapen  labour  in  proportion — 
this  artifici£4  value  might  he  increased  indefinitely,  untjl  the  pro* 
ductive  powers  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  value  of  its  produce, 
reached  their  fnaximum.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  other  ques- 
tion :  Is  it  pr^pticable  by  any  regulations  to  make  a  labouring 
population  in  a  new  cplony  so  dependent  upon  the  employer  of 
labour,  th^tt  the  rate  of  wages  shall  sink  in  any  thing  like  that 
proportion-^or  indeed  that  they  shall  sink  at  all?  Certainly 
no  tendency  of  the  kind  has  appeared  in  South  Australia.  And 
we  strongly  suspept,  that  if  the  principle  recpnimended  by  the 
Committee  be  adopted,  of  '  progressively  increasing  the  price  of 
'  land  until  the  object  of  establishing  a  due  proportion  between 
'  the  supply  ^nd  dem^ind  for  labour,  and  between  the  pppulation 
*  and  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  it,  sh^U  have  been 
^  accomplished' — pr  as  it  is  expressed  in  anpther  page,  until  such 
a  price  be  imposed  ^  as  shall  prevent  a  greater  quantity  of  land 
^  frqm  being  bought  than  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  sufficient 
^  to  make  use  pf  to  advantage' — one  of  two  things  i^ust  happen ; 
either  such  a  price  must  be  demanded  as  no  capitalist  can  afford 
to  give ;  or  such  stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  the  labour- 
ing population  must  be  adopted,  as  no  Government  will  be  able 
to  enforce.  Labour  may  be  made  more  plentiful,  we  dpybt  not; 
hut  we  doubt  whether  within  any  apprqpriate  period  it  ^ill  b^r 
come  more  cheap.  The  value  of  the  land  will  in  that  case  be 
determined  by  the  nett  profits  of  the  produce  which  it  pf^n  be 
made  to  yield ;  and  the  price  must  follow  the  value. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  the  Report  is  not  quite 
satisfactory  to  us.  In  their  judgment  upon  the  cpnduct  of  the 
several  parties  who  have  been  implicated  in  the  affairs  which 
have  led  to  this  embarrassment,  they  appear  to  \\s  tp  havp  exr 
tended  their  indulgence  to  Colonel  Gawler  tpq  far-  No  doubts 
a  man  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  his  defence  is 
entitled  to  large  allowances ;  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  not  done  things  on  too  grand  ^  scs^ley  wd  has 
heea  far  mote  Uheral  in  hia  eji^peoditure  for  the  befiefit  pf  the 
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Colony  than  its  pecuniary  circumstances  justified;  we  are  not 
masters  of  the  circumstances  sufficiently  to  say  positively,  that, 
had  he  not  determined  to  incur  that  expenditure,  a  worse  result 
might  not  have  happened.  But  the  cnarge  against  him  is  not 
merely  that  he  involved  his  employers  in  a  debt  so  far  beyond 
his  authority,  and  beyond  even  their  means  to  pay — circum- 
stances may  be  imagined  in  which  an  officer  is  justified  in  assum- 
ing such  a  responsibility — but  that  he  did  it  without  giving  them 
any  adequate  warning  of  the  extent  to  which  he  was  prepared 
to  go.  He  not  only  drew  bills  upon  them  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  beyond  his  authority,  without  specifying  the  particular 
services  for  which  they  were  drawn — this,  in  the  confused  state 
of  affairs,  it  may  have  been  impossible  to  do  with  exactness— 
but  he  did  not  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  conjecturing,  within 
any  reasonable  limits  of  approximation,  what  amount  tney  were 
to  be  prepared  for.  It  is  true  that  he  kept  warning  them  in 
general  terms  that  he  was  forced  to  incur  *  enormous  *  expenses, 
the  responsibility  for  which  *  filled  him  with  anxiety  ;'  but  what 
did  an  *  enormous'  expenditure  mean,  when  the  authorized  expen- 
diture was  L. 12,000  a  year?  Was  it  twice  as  much,  or  three 
times,  or  four  times  as  much  ?  The  only  account  (previous  to 
that  upon  the  receipt  of  which  his  Commissioners  threw  up  their 
charge)  on  which  any  definite  conjecture  could  be  built  as  to 
the  total  amount  for  which  they  must  in  future  be  prepared, 
was  that  which  accompanied  the  half-year's  Report  dated  26th 
November  1839,  and  which  must  have  been. received  by  them  in 
February  1840.  In  this  despatch  he  recounts  the  causes  which 
have  made  his  actual  expenditure  so  much  exceed  the  expected 
estimate ;  gives  a  list  of  the  things  he  has  had  to  do ;  and  adds, 
all  this  has  been  done  (not  *  has  yet  to  be  done^)  *  in  a  very 
*  expensive  period.^  This  account  therefore  did  not  indicate  an 
increased,  but  rather  a  diminished  expenditure  thereafter.  Now, 
the  bills  drawn  by  Colonel  Gawler,  in  excess  of  the  regulated 
estimate,  for  the  services  of  this  year,  amounted  to  L.42,000  ;-— 
an  excess  quite  large  enough  to  answer  the  general  terms  in 
which  he  had  spoken,  and  to  justify  his  anxiety.  But  while  this 
account  was  on  its  way  home,  at  what  rate  was  Colonel  Gawler 
actually  drawing  upon  them  ?  At  a  rate  of  L.dO,000  per  annum, 
or  L.60,000,  or  L.iOO,000?  No,  but  of  L.140,000  !  Now,  we 
contend  that  Colonel  Gawler — ^however  impossible  it  may  have 
been  for  him  to  form  an  exact  estimate,  or  even  an  estimate 
nearly  approaching  to  accuracy,  of  the  expenditure  for  the  half 
year  before  him — ought  to  have  been  able  to  make  a  guess  within 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  should  have  been  able  to  give 
his  employers  some  idea  whether^  when  be  talked  of  enonnooa 
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excesses  above  the  regulated  estimate,  he  meant  twice  as  much, 
or  twelve  times  as  much.  And  this  was  the  rather  required  of 
him,  because  the  very  ground  on  which  he  justifies  his  assump- 
tion of  such  responsibility,  is  the  total  incapacity  of  his  Commis- 
sioners to  form  any  judgment  for  themselves;  and  because  he 
knows  that  their  resourses  were  not  unlimited,  and  that  his  drafts 
must  be  trespassing  very  closely  on  the  limits  of  these.  The 
Committee  say  that  they  ^  are  not '  prepared  to  affirm  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  alleged  his  inability 
^  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  specific  services  for  which  he  was 
'  about  to  draw,  or  to  supply  any  estimates  of  the  total  amount 

*  he  should  be  compelled  to  draw  in  the  course  of  the  year.'  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  Committee  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to 
allege  the  insufficiency  of  these  grounds  ;  and  that,  from  the 
principle  involved  in  their  hesitation  to  do  so,-  inferences  may  be 
drawii,  of  which  very  inconvenient  and  dangerous  applications 
may  be  made  by  all  officers  serving  the  Government  in  distant 
places.  If  the  excuse  is  good  for  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  it  is  as  good,  or  better,  for  the  expenditure  of  unau- 
thorized millions ;  inasmuch  as  the  inability  to  ^  furnish  infor- 

*  mation  as  to  the  specific  services,  and  to  supply  estimates  of  the 

*  total  amount,*  would  be  ten  times  as  great.  We  regret  this 
piece  of  false  candour  and  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  because  it  may  be  construed  into  an  intimation  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  grounds  for  recalling  Colonel  Gawler — 
a  measure  than  which  none  was  ever  more  imperatively  called 
for.  In  other  respects,  the  Report  appears  to  us  to  contain  a  fair 
judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  all  parties. 

The  Evidence  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  and  conflict- 
ing testimony  as  to  the  natural  productive  capacities  of  South 
Australia ;  of  which  Mr  Angus  has  a  high  opinion.  But  there 
is  so  littlie  solid  experience  as  yet  to  build  on,  that  such  opinions 
can  be  entertained  only  as  conjectures ;  and,  as  we  said  before, 
we  must  wait  to  see  what  fruit  the  tree  will  bear,  and  what  it 
will  sell  for,  before  we  can  form  any  grounded  conclusions. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  selected 
territory  turns  out  to  be  unavailable  from  natural  sterility — so 
barren  that  it  will  be  worth  nothing  to  a  purchaser,  however 
much  you  make  him  pay  for  it — and  so  mucn  of  it,  that  it  was 
at  one  time  thought  advisable  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  a  more  fertile  tract  between 
it  and  Port  Philip.  Some  considerable  tracts  of  very  good  land 
have,  however,  been  discovered  since;  and  we  hope  that  the  barren 
parts  will  only  operate  as  an  anti-dispersive ;  and  that  no  prac- 
tical evil  will  result  from  the  unfortunate  selection  of  the  field  of 
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opemtions.  With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  question,  however, 
pending  the  arrival  of  some  more  decisive  indications,  we  must 
be  content  with  quoting,  in  their  own  words,  the  result  of  the 
enquiries  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  present  position  and  pro- 
spects of  the  province : — 

<  The  public  debt  charged  on  the  future  revenues  of  South  Australia, 
including  the  earns  raised  hj  the  CommissioDers,  the  advance  recently 
made  by  Parliament,  and  the  proposed  farther  advance  to  the  Emigration 
Fund,  will  amount  to  L.^96,(K)0.  The  annual  interest  payable  upon  it 
will  be  about  L.15,000.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  supposed  to  be 
about  15,000.  The  ordinary  revenue,  which  has  been  progressively  in- 
creasing, may  now  be  estimated  at  about  L.30,000  per  annum.  The 
ordinary  expenditure,  which  has  been  increasing  still  more  rapidly,  is  now 
proceeding  at  a  rate  amounting,  together  with  the  interest  of  the  loan, 
to  about  L.70,000  a-year ;  and  although  it  may  be  hoped  that  some 
reduction  may  be  effifected  bv  the  present  Governor,  your  Committee  are 
unable,  from  want  of  detailed  evidence  in  this  country,  to  speak  with 
any  confidence  on  the  subject. 

*  With  regard  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  colony,  the  value  of  the 
produce,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  which  it  may  hereafter  yield,  yonr 
Committee  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  data  to  justify  them  in 
pronouncing  a  decided  opinion ;  they  would,  however,  refer  to  the  btI- 
dence  given  by  Mr  Angus,  as  showing  the  recent  progress  of  agriculture 
and  the  aptness  of  the  soil  for  raising  grain,  and  for  pasturage ;  to  that 
of  Mr  Elliot  in  explanation  of  the  quantity  of  available  land  still  un- 
sold $  to  a  statistical  report  transmitted  by  Colonel  Gawler,  and  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  despatches,  as  encouraging  the  hope  that,  after 
making  allowance  for  y^rj  large  tracts  of  wholly  unavailable  land,  the 
natural  capacities  of  the  colony  are  considerable  ;  and  that  as  its  tillage 
extends,  and  its  stock  multiplies,  it  may  in  due  time  yield  an  ample 
revenue,  and  become  a  valuable  appendage  to  the  British  crown.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  your  Committee  that  there  are 
any  certain  grounds  for  expecting  either  such  an  increase  of  revenue  or 
such  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  as  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing provision  out  of  some  fund,  over  and  above  the  ordinaiy  revenue) 
for  an  annual  deficit  of  a  large  amount/— -(A^por^i  p.  x.) 


Art.  V^  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  Collected 
by  Himself.  10  vols*  12mo»  Longman  and  Company.  Lon- 
don: 1840-42. 

TI/^E  are  glad  that  Mr  Moore  has  thought  fit  to  raise  for 

^^       himself,  in  his  own  lifetime,  the  IV^nument  which  has 

been  erected  for  other  distinguished  poets  after  their  death  onlyi 
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and  by  the  liand  of  editors  more  or  less  qualified  for  the  task, 
hy  publishing  this  edition  of  his  complete  works.  We  are  glad 
also  to  see  that  his  eminent  publishers,  at  whose  judicious  request 
this  Monument  was  undertaken,  have  done  their  part  to  render 
it  worthy  of  the  name  inscribed  upon  it.  The  edition  is,  indeed, 
a  very  tasteful  and  desirable  one ;  and,  enriched  as  it  largely  is 
with  introductory  and  prefatory  recitals  and  notices,  replete  with 
interesting  biographical  and  critical  details  and  remarks,  it  can- 
not but  be  hailed  as  a  precious  addition  to  other  similar  collec- 
tions of  elegant  literature. 

But  we  do  not  regard  Mr  Moore  as  having,  by  yielding  to  the 
wish  for  a  complete  edition  of  his  published  poems,  in  that  way 
settled  his  accounts  with  posterity,  and  relinquished  all  further 
control  over  his  poetical  testament.  On  the  contrary,  we  perceive 
intimations  in  some  of  his  prefaces  that  there  still  remain  additions 
to  be  made — unfinished  fragments,  and  sketches  of  compositions — 
which  only  await  a  little  resolution  on  his  part  to  be  moulded  into 
shape  and  rendered  presentable.  And  resdly,  when  we  remember 
how  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  his  last  poetic 
cal  work  of  importance — ^the  ^  Epicurean ;'  how  thoroughly  that 
beautiful  fiction,  though  destitute  of  the  ornament  of  verse,  bore 
witness  to  the  undiminished  vigour  of  the  poetical  faculties  of 
the  writer — we  feel  that  the  public  has  some  further  claims  upon 
him,  before  he  finally  relinquishes  the  Lyre.  Thus  much,  most 
assuredly,  we  would  not  say,  did  we  feel  that  with  him  the 
period  of  excellence  had  past.  Nothing  is  more  painful  than 
the  exhibition  of  genius  in  decay.  Nothing  is  more  distressing 
than  to  witness  those  who  have  already  won  for  themselves  a 
safe  and  lofty  eminence,  descending  again  into  the  arena  with 
deeayed  strength  and  fires,  and  seemingly  unconscioos  of  their 
own  decline — making  a  poor  profit  of  the  popularity  of  their 
well-known  names,  to  the  utter  loss  of  all  that  peculiar  dignity 
which  belongs  to  self-respecting  retirement.  ]But,  as  we  have 
said  before,  this  appears  to  us  to  be  a  destiny  which  Mr  Moore 
has  no  reason  whatever  to  fear.  He  has  rather  withdrawn  firom 
the  field  with  his  powers,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  not 
yet  fully  developed ;  for  poets  of  a  highly  imaginative  order  do 
indeed  grow  very  prematurely  old.  I'he  richest  outpourings  of 
their  genius  are  commonly  the  earliest,  and  the  decline. is  soon 
perceptible.  Not  so  with  poets  of  quick  ^it,  sensibility,  and 
graceful  thought— the  class  in  which  Mr  Moore  holds  so  very 
distinguished  a  position.  With  them  there  are  generally  two 
very  mstinct  epochs  of  perfection :  they  ripen  twice,  if  we  mjnr  so 
express  ourselves.  The  first  has  the  cliaracter  of  youthful  fire ; 
the  second^  that  of  pathos  and  reflection.     Their  task  has  been 
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chastised  by  time ;  the  luxuriance  of  their  imagery  repressed. 
They  have  lost  something,  probably,  in  buoyancy  as  well  as  in 
brilliancy ;  but  those  intellectual  powers  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  excellence  of  this  description  remain  the  same,  or  rather 
improved  and  mellowed  by  age ;  for  these  faculties  are  not  of  the 
same  exhausting  character  as  imagination,  and  do  not  react  with 
its  restless  and  terrible  power  on  the  mind  and  the  body. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  reader  of  these  collected  poems, 
now  placed  for  the  first  time  in  the  order  of  their  production, 
will  be  able  to  trace  in  them  the  details  of  the  little  history  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  out.  From  the  youthful  poems, 
full  of  fire  and  freshness,  he  passes  to  the  author's  first  work  of 
importance,  and  as  yet  his  greatest,  ^  Lalla  Rookh ;'  written,  it 
should  seem,  about  *  the  mid-way  of  this  our  life's  career,' 
although  not  published  until  later.  Here  he  will  find  that  bril- 
liancy of  thought  and  diction,  which  in  so  remarkable  a  degree 
characterize  the  author,  carried  even  to  excess.  As  we  proceed 
onwards,  we  perceive  his  occasional  poetry  becoming  more  and 
more  coloured  with  the  tints  of  reflection  and  of  tenderness— less 
exciting,  and  more  satisfying ;  until  at  last  we  find  the  gradual 
change  of  tone  completed  in  the  *  Epicurean ' — in  our  view,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  Mr  Moore's  compositions  as  a  work  of  art ;  and 
which  probably,  if  it  had  not  wanted  the  ornament  of  verse, 
would  have  been  the  most  popular. 

On  this  account,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  earnest  hope 
that  the  expectations  vaguely  held  out,  as  we liave  above  obser- 
ved, in  some  parts  of  the  prefaces,  maybe  fulfilled.  For  instance, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  out  of  the  rejected  materials  for  *  Lalla 
*  Rookh,*  which  Mr  Moore  describes  as  lying  by  him,  it  is  in 
his  power  to  produce  what  might  not  perhaps  attain  the  almost 
incredible  popularity  reached  at  once  by  that  poem,  but  might 
prove  even  more  acceptable  to  genuine  lovers  of  poetry.  There 
IS,  perhaps,  no  other  bard  alive  (except  one)  to  whom  we  could 
honestly  give  this  advice — to  vanquish  the  temptation,  whether 
of  indolence  or  diflSdence,  and  write  more ;  and  we  shall  reso- 
lutely refuse  to  consider  these  ten  volumes  as  a  ^t  accompli^ 
until  the  time  for  making  *  farther  observations '  is  hopelessly 
gone  by. 

^  We  have  said  that  we  do  not  regard  Mr  Moore  as  a  poet  of  the 
high  imaginative  order ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  this  is  a  point 
which  will  be  much  contested  even  by  his  warmest  admirers, 
amongst  whom  we  rank  ourselves ;  but  in  adding  that  we  cannot 
either  attribute  to  him  the  characteristic  of  much  fancy,  in  the 
higher  and  more  poetical  sense,  we  shall  probably  encounter 
more  opposition.    And  this  leads  us  to  devote  a  few  pages  \Q 
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that  miieh-vexed  question,  5vhat  is  really  meant  by  the  term 
'  Pancy '  in  poetical  criticism  ? 

No  point  in  the  metaphysics  of  poetry  appears  to  have  given 
English  critics  so  much  trouble,  as  the  establishment  o?  the 
distinction  between  Imagination  and  Fancy.  And  this  diffi- 
culty, it  is  to  be  observed,  is  one  which  perplexes  English  critics 
only ;  for  in  no  other  language  does  the  distinction  in  question 
exist.  Neither  the  French  Fantasies  nor  Italian  Fantasia,  has 
any  resemblance  at  all  to  our  word  Fancy,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  attribute  it  as  a  quality  to  poetical  or  romantic  compo- 
sitions. The  Germans,  those  learned  analysts,  do  indeed  recog« 
nize  very  minute  and  refined  contrasts  between  their  Eifdnl- 
durujdiraft  and  Phantasie ;  but  then  they  appear  to  mean 
something  widely  different  from  ourselves  by  the  attributes  thus 
designated; — the  first  being  rather  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
concentrate  its  attention  on  its  own  imaginary  creations ;  the 
latter,  a  quick  and  keen  perception  of  lively  images,  suggesting 
themselves  spontaneously.  And  this  very  circumstance,  namely, 
the  absence  of  any  distinction  similar  to  our  own  in  foreign 
languages,  might  perhaps  suggest  to  us  a  doubt  whether  we 
are  not  sometimes  a  little  seduced,  by  an  accident  of  the  dic- 
tionary, into  drawing  visionary  contrasts  where  lio  real  difference 
exists — a  suspicion  which  will  be  rather  increased  than  lessened, 
when  we  observe  the  odd  perplexities  into  which  the  endeavour 
to  define  and  analyze  these  supposed  antagonists,  has  led  some 
of  our  chief  authorities  on  the  subject 

'  The  distinction  between  Imagination  and  Fancy  is  simply,'  as 
one  writer  tells  us,  Uhat  the  former  altogether  changes  and 
^  remodels  the  original  idea,  impregnating  it  with  something 
^  extraneous.  The  latter  leaves  it  undisturbed,  but  associates  it 
'  with  things  to  which,  in  some  view  or  other,  it  bears  a  resem- 
*  blance.* 

This  distinction  seems  to  us  to  represent  the  real  difference 
which  exists  between  the  effects  of  a  stroke  of  Imagination  and 
a  stroke  of  quick  Thought,  or  wit — a  concetto,  turn,  or  point. 
When  Homer  terms  the  morn  *  rosy-fingered,'  we  recognize  at 
once  the  true  poetical  imagination,  ^  remodelling,'  in  our  critic's 
language,  ^  the  original  idea,  and  impregnating  it  with  some- 
'  thing  extraneous.'     In   Butler's  well-known  comparison, 

*  When,  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn/ 

we  discover  a  clever  effort  of  wit,  *  associating  the  original  idea 
'  with  a  thing  to  which,  in  some  view  or  another,  it  bears  a 
^  resemblance.'     But  to  cite  this  as  an  instance  of  Fancy,  and 
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at  the  tame  time  to  call  such  creations  as  Titania,  Ariel,  Caliban, 
fanciful,  and  the  mental  faculty  which  conoeiired  them  Fancy, 
would  be  to  render  analysis  useless,  and  criticism  ridiculous. 

Let  us  hear  a  very  eminent  philosopher,  the  late  Dugald 
Stewart,  on  the  same  subject  :^- 

<  Fancy  is  Imagination  eU  a  lower  point  of  excitement — ^not  dealing 
with  passions,  or  creating'  character ;  not  pouring  out  unconsciously, 
under  the  infloence  of  strong  feeling,  images  as  they  arise  massed  and 
clustered-^but  going  in  search  of  comparisons  and  illustrations ;  and 
when  it  inrests  them  with  personality,  as  in  metaphor,  still  adhering 
much  more  closely  to  the  logical  fitness  and  sequence  which  govern 
similar  ornaments  in  prose*  It  seems  to  act  like  a  colder  and  weaker 
species  of*  imagination — furnishing  the  thoughts  which  «  play  round  the 
«  head,  but  do  not  touch  the  heart  ;*'  pleasing  the  eye  and  ear ;  creating 
or  heightening  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  much  more  than  the  sublime/ 

This  is  indeed  criticism  conveyed  in  exquisite  language ;  but 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  philosophy  of  the  passage,  we 
fear  it  will  be  found  indeterminate,  and  inconsistent  with  itself. 
The  first  sentence  is  striking,  and,  whether  it  will  bear  close 
analysis  or  not,  it  certainly  conveys  to  our  mind  something  nearly 
resembling  the  popular  notion  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
words.  But  Mr  Stewart,  unfortunately,  loses  sight  forthwith 
of  his  first  distinction,  and  goes  after  another.  Having  defined 
Fancy  as  identical  with  Imagination,  only  <  at  a  lower  point  of 

*  excitement,'  he  proceeds  to  describe  its  functions  as  altogether 
inconsistent  with  those  of  the  other  faculty ;  for  surely  there  can 
be  no  process  more  different  from  any  exercise  of  Imagination, 
than  that  of  <  going  in  search  of  comparisons  and  illustrations/ 
Here  he  seems  to  approach  the  notion  which  indentifies  Fancy 
with  *  Wit,'  in  the  older  and  more  general  sense  of  that  word. 
Yet  presently  afterwards  he  returns  again  to  something  more 
resembling  his  original  distinction,     fancy,  he  says,  ^  creates 

<  or  heightens  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  much  more  than  the 

<  sublime.'     Surely  the  process  of  *  going  in  search  of  compari- 

*  sons  and  illustrations,'  is  just  as  likely  to  end  in  producing  the 
one  as  the  other. 

But — ^if  the  reader  will  forgive  our  presumptuous  attempt  at 
dissection — Mr  Stewart  does  not  give  us,  in  this  passage,  a 
much  clearer  notion  of  the  functions  of  Imagination  (which  he 
has  elsewhere  beautifully  defined)  than  of  Fancy.  Imagfnation 
does  not  *  deal  with  the  passions,'  any  more  than  Fancy — that 
is,  it  does  sa  only  incidentally :  its  own  empire  is  elsewhere. 
Neither  can  it  be  properly  said  to  *  create  characters :'  that  is 
the  proper  function  of  the  Dramatic  Faculty — a  facolty  con- 
stantly exhibited  in  the  highest  degree  by  writers  who  are  not 
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poets  in  any  tense  of  the  word.  To  give  the  same  name  to  the 
distinguishiDg  characteristio  of  Milton,  and  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  De  Foe  and  Le  Sage,  could  surely  serve  no 
purpose  but  to  show  how  completely  over*refined  analysis  ends 
in  confounding  objects,  instead  of  discriminating  between  them. 
Let  us  next  see  whether  a  great  poet  will  afford  us  any  assist- 
ance in  getting  out  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  our  aesthetic 
philosophers  have  involved  us. 

'  Fancy/  says  Mr  Wordsworth,  *  depends  upon  the  rapidity  and  pro- 
fasion  with  which  she  scatters  her  thoughts  and  images,  tmsting  that  their 
Dumber,  and  the  felicity  with  which  they  are  linked  together,  will  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  individnal  valne ;  or,  she  prides  herself  on  the  carious 
Rdbtlety  and  the  saccessful  elaboration  with  which  she  can  detect  their 
larking-  affinities.  If  she  can  win  yon  over  to  her  purposes,  and  impart 
to  you  her  feelings,  she  cares  not  how  mutable  and  transitory  may  be  her 
infloence,  knowing  that  it  will  not  be  out  of  her  power  to  resume  it  on 
an  apt  occasion.  Bat  the  imagination  is  conscious  of  an  indestrnctible 
dominion  ;  the  sonl  may  fall  away  from  it,  not  being  able  to  sustain  its 
grandear ;  but  if  once  felt  and  acknowledged,  by  no  act  of  any  other 
facalty  of  the  mind  can  it  be  relaxed,  impaired,  or  diminished.  Fancy 
is  given  to  quicken  and  to  heguih  ike  temporal  part  of  our  nature^ 
imagination  to  incite  and  support  tke  eternal.  Yet  it  is  not  less  tme, 
that  fancy,  as  sbe  is  an  active,  is  also,  under  her  own  laws  and  in  her 
own  spirit,  s  creative  faculty.  In  what  manner  fancy  ambitiously  aims 
at  a  rivalship  with  the  imagination,  and  imagination  stoops  to  work  with 
tbe  materials  of  fancy,  might  be  illustrated  from  the  compositions  of  all 
eloquent  writers,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  chiefly  from  those  of 
oar  own  country.  Scarcely  a  page  of  the  impassioned  part  of  Bishop 
Taylor's  works  can  be  opened  that  shall  not  afford  examples.  Referring 
the  reader  to  these  inestimable  volumes,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
placing  a  conceit,  ascribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  contrast  with  a 
passage  from  the  Paradise  Lost* 

**  The  dews  of  tbe  evening  most  carefully  shun  : 
They  are  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of  the  sun." 

*  After  the  transgression  of  Adam,  Milton,  with  other  appearances  of 
sympathizing  nature,  thus  marks  the  immediate  consequence : — 

"  Sky  lowered,  and,  muttering  thunder,  sotne  few  drops 
Wept  at  completion  of  the  mortal  sin." 

*  The  associating  link  is  the  very  same  in  each  instance :  dew  and 
rain,  not  distinguishable  from  the  liquid  substance  of  tears,  are  employed 
as  indications  of  sorrow.  A  flash  of  surprise  is  the  effect  in  the  former 
case :  a  flash  of  surprise,  and  nothing  more ;  for  the  nature  of  things 
does  not  sustain  the  combination.  In  the  latter,  the  effects  of  the  act^ 
of  which  there  is  this  in  mediate  consequence  and  visible  sign,  are  so 
momentous,  that  the  niind  acknowledges  tbe  jtistioe  and  reasonableness 
of  the  symptttby  in  nature  so  m^bnilested}  and  tbe  sky  weeps  drops  of 
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water,  as  if  with  human  eyes — as  if  earth  had  before  trembled  from  her 
entrails,,  and  nature  gives  a  second  groan.* 

At  the  first  opening  of  this  splendid  passage,  we  perceive  a 
mysterious  light,  which  seems  to  direct  us  out  of  the  paths  in 
which  we  were  wandering ;  but  it  vanishes  again  before  we  have 
finished  it.  Indeed — if  we  might  say  so  with  due  reverence — 
the  poet  leaves  us  even  more  perplexed  than  the  critics ;  and  we 
are  tempted  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  profound  reason- 
ings of  those  supporters  of  the  successful  candidate  at  the  late 
Oxford  election  to  the  Professorship  of  Poetry,  who  pronounced 
him  better  qualified  for  it  than  his  antagonist — ^first,  in  respect  of 
orthodoxy ;  secondly,  in  that  he  had  never  been  known  to  aber- 
rate into  Verse. 

For  surely  the  distinction  between  Imagination  and  Fancy 
cannot  lie,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  comparative  profusion  and 
rapidity  of  succession  of  their  respective  imagery.  Take  for 
instances  the  inspired  Prophets,  or -SCschylus,  or  Milton,  in  many 
parts  :  what  can  exceed  the  rapidity  with  which  the  images  are 
poured  forth,  wheel  within  wheel,  or  as  if  each  was  pregnant 
with  its  successor  ?  And  yet  we  surely,  in  common  parlance, 
denominate  these  instances  of  their  superlative  Imagination,  not 
of  their  Fancy.  And  Mr  Wordswortn  then  proceeds  to  ascribe 
to  Fancy,  in  the  alternative,  a  very  opposite  function — that  of 
subtly  detecting  remote  affinities ; — here,  again,  assimilating  it,  as 
other  authorities  have  done,  to  something  radically  different,  Wit ; 
and  making  it  altogether  unlike  that  which  he  nevertheless  with 
the  utmost  truth  asserts  it  to  be — a  creative  faculty. 

May  we  venture  on  the  still  bolder  step  of  quarrelling  with 
the  instance  which  so  high  an  authority  has  selected  in  support 
of  his  position?  The  passage  from  Lord  Chesterfield  is  of 
course  a  mere  conceit,  passable  enough  for  *  a  person  of  quality.' 
But  is  not  the  passage  of  Milton  in  reality  a  conceit  also, 
although  of  a  far  higher  description?  Does  it  exhibit  any 
creative  faculty  ?  Does  it  call  up  any  image  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  or  suggest  any  as  present  in  that  of  the  poet  ?  Is  it,  in 
short,  any  thing  more  than  an  effort  of  thought,  *  associating 

*  the  original  idea  with  things  to  which,  in  some  view  or  other, 
« it  bears  a  resemblance,'  by  what  Aristotle  would  have  called  a 
metaphor  jkot*  dva^ytav?  *  For,'  as  that  most  unpoetical  philoso- 
pher would  infallibly  have  summed  up  the  case,  *  as  tears  are  to 

•  the  human  face,  so  are  drops  of  water  to  the  sky.' 
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the  poetical  ^aste  of  his  times,  thought  proper  to  assert,  among 
other  doctrines,  that  Pope  was  an  imaginativejpoet ;  and  sup- 
ported his  position  by  example,  as  follows : — 

'  We  are  sneering! jr  told  that  Pope  is  the  "  poet  of  reason" — as  if 
this  was  a  reason  for  his  being  no  poet !  Taking  passage  for  passage^  I 
will  undertake  to  cite  more  lines  teeming  with  imagination,  from  Pope, 
than  from  any  two  Hying  poets,  be  they  who  they  may.  To  take  an 
instance  at  random  from  a  species  of  composition  not  very  favourable  to 
imagination— satire.  Set  down  the  character  of  Sporus,  with  all  the 
wonderfal  play  oi  fancy  which  is  scattered  oyer  it,  and  place  by  its  side 
an  equal  number  of  yerses,  from  any  two  existing  poets  of  the  same 
power  and  the  same  variety — where  will  you  find  them?' 

Let  us  take  a  few  specimens  from  the  famous  *  character  of 

*  Sporus,'  to  which  Lord  Byron  here  refers  : — 

'  Yes,  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings, 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stings  : 
Whose  buz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys, 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys. 
£ternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  express'd, 
A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest ; 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  can  trust. 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust.' 

Surely,  whether  we  agree  with  the  noble  critic  in  his  ad« 
miration  of  this  passage  or  not,  it  is  rhetoric,  not  poetry ;  or 
poetry,  at  best,  only  of  that  secondary  sort  of  whicn  we  have 
spoken.  It  is  a  collection  of  witty  thoughts,  poured  forth  no 
doubt  with  great  *  profusion  and  variety,'  fetched  with  some 
trouble  from  various  repositories,  and  placed  in  collocation  by  a 
tour-de-force.  The  last  four  verses  are  nervous  and  pointed 
enough ;  but  their  antithetical  turn  shows  plainly  the  absence  of 
imagination.  Pope  was  not  indeed  destitute  of  that  faculty,  as 
modern  criticasters  sometimes  affirm.  It  sparkles  here  and 
there,  though  intermixed  with  much  of  a  polished  but  inferior 
metal,  in  the  ^  Rape  of  the  Lock.'  It  colours  with  a  deep  and 
powerful  tincture  the  pathos  which  is  the  predominating  excel- 
lence in  the  ^  Epistle  of  Heloisa,'  and  in  the  ^  Ode  to  the 

*  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady,' — especially  in  the  fine  pre* 
diction  of  the  decay  of  the  house  of  her  unnatural  kindred — 

<  While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way.* 

But  these  are  exceptions,  and  do  not  alter  the  general  cha- 
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racter  of  his  poetry*  He  is  but  the  able,  dexterous,  aod  |;race- 
fui  workman,  who  fashions  the  material  provided  by  others* 

These  and  many  similar  definitions  suggest  to  us  the  donbt, 
whether,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  any  radical  distinction  at  all 
between  true  Fancy  and  Imagination ;  and  secondly,  whether 
we  are  not  apt  to  confound  two  very  different  qualities  under 
the  same  name  ; — the  true  Fancy  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
that  spurious  Fancy  which  is  the  offspring  of  a  quick  wit,  con- 
versant with  poetical  imagery,  but  which  differs  from  the  former 
in  being  in  no  degree  creative^  nor  one  of  the  higher  poetical 
faculties. 

To  recur  to  a  former  instance.  We  are  apt  to  term  the 
poetry  of  the  *  Tempest,*  or  of  the  *  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream/ 
indiscriminately  '  imaginative,'  and  *  fanciful ;'  ana  no  one  can 
fail  to  recognize  the  justice  with  which  either  epithet  is  applied 
to  it.  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  same  '  creative' 
faculty.  Imagination,  peopled  the  isle  of  Prospero  with  delicate 
spirits,  and  the  heath  of  Forres  with  ghastly  sibyls; — that  it  is 
by  a  strictly  similar  exercise  of  genius,  that  disordered  nature  is 
made  to  sympathize  with  the  waywardness  of  the  fairy  couple, 
and  with  the  desolation  of  Lear.  And,  as  we  have  said,  all 
these  scenes  and  passages  are  commonly,  and  properly,  called 
*  imaginative.'  Yet  the  poetry  of  *  Macbeth'  is  rarely,  and  that 
of  '  Lear'  never,  called  *  fanciful,'  by  correct  critics.  From 
whence  does  this  difference  arise  ?  Merely,  we  suspect,  from 
the  subject-matter,  and  not  at  all  from  any  distinction  between 
the  qualities.  All  poetical  creations  are  imoffinative  ;  but  when 
we  want  a  word  to  distinguish  those  of  a  gayer,  lighter  orders- 
more  beautiful  than  sublime,  and  especially  those  which  are 
fetched  from  a  very  unreal  and  dream^^like  world — we  are  apt  to 
term  them  fanciful,  in  much  the  same  sense  as  the  Germans 
sometimes  use  the  word  phantaatisch. 

Spurious  Fancy— that  which  the  critics  above  cited  have 
called  by  that  name — seems  to  us  altogether  a  different  faculty, 
not  in  the  least  allied  to  Imagination  or  true  Fancy,  but  be^ 
longing  to  the  same  category  as  Thought,  Wit,  Judgment, 
and  many  other  manifestations  of  Intellectual  Power.  While 
the  first  class  of  faculties  creates,  the  other  remodels,  com- 
pares, distinguishes;  and  often  elaborates  by  effort,  effects 
very  similar  to  those  which  the  former  produces  spontaneously. 
But  instead  of  encumbering  ourselves  any  further  with  definitions 
which,  we  are  forced  to  confess  it,  express  our  meaning  but 
inadequately,  let  us  see  whether  a  few  instances  will  not  assist 
us  in  conveying  it,  whether  right  or  wrong,  to  the  mind  of  the 
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reader ;  and  if  we  choose  them  from  among  ftrourite  and  well- 
known  passages,  it  is  on  the  principle  of  Dante-^ 

<  Che  Panimo  di  quel,  ch'  ode,  non  posa 
N^  ferma  fede  per  esempio,  ch'  haja 
La  sua  radice  incognita  e  nascosa. 

One  of  the  commonest  exercises  of  the  imaginative  faculty  is 
Personification  ;  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  of  what  is 
now  merely  metaphorical  language,  in  common  use,  was  origi- 
nally imaginative  in  the  highest  deg^ree.  ^  Hope  and  Charity, 
'  Love  and  Pity,'  it  has  been  said,  ^  nave  now  become  common- 
'  places ;  but  they  were,  notwithstanding,  among  the  first  and 
^  simpler  creations  of  the  art.' 

*  Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  panperum  tabernas 
Regumque  turres/ 

says  Horace.  Horace  was  not  an  imaginative  writer ;  and  pro* 
bably  took  these  phrases,  without  attaching  any  distinct  image 
to  them,  out  of  the  Gradus  ad  Pamassum  which  he  carried  in 
his  head.  But  the  first  who  personified  Death,  and  saw  the 
livid  spectre  knocking  at  the  doors  of  her  destined  victims — 
(compare  the  description  of  the  plague  in  that  work  of  a  true 
poet,  '  Anastasius') — possessed  an  imagination  of  no  common 
order.  Let  us  see  what  success  his  image  meets  with,  when  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  French  polisher  of  modern  days,  who 
works  with  the  implements  of  thought  or  wit — Malherbe : — 
<  La  mort  a  des  rigueurs  k  nulle  autre  pareilles : 

Nous  avoDS  beau  parler, 
La  cruelle  qu'elle  est  se  bouche  les  oreilles 

£t  nous  laisse  crier  I  * . 

Thus  far  he  has  succeeded  only  in  reducing  the  phantom  of 
old  times  to  the  similitude  of  an  angry  schoolmistress,  or  obdu-« 
rate  landlady.  But  tlie  turn  which  follows  has  been  universally 
admired  :— 

*  Le  pauFre  en  ^a  cabane,  ou  le  chaume  le  couvre,^ 

Est  sujet  a  ses  lois, 
Et  la  garde  qui  veille  aux  barri^res  du  Louvre 
N'eu  defend  pas  nos  rois.' 

And  a  fine  thought  it  is,  but  only  a  thought — it  adds  nothing 
to  the  image  ;  the  'regum  turres'  are  particularized,  and  thus 
the  lesson  is  brought  home  with  more  startling  truth — but  there 
is  no  creation. 

In  the  following  often-quoted  lines  of  Dubartas— 

*  Loins  des  tnufs  flamboyans  qui  renferment  le  monde, 
Dans  le  centre  cach6  d'une  clart6  profonde, 

Diea  repose  en  lui-m^me— >-' 
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the  first  line  pMeents  a  highly  imaginative  picture ;  but,  be  it 
observed,  it  belongs,  not  to  the  Frenchman,  but  to  Lucretius : — 

<  Extra  flammantia  moenia  mundi :' 
Which  Moore  has  borrowed  from  one  or  both : — 

<  As  far 
As  the  universe  spreads  her  flaming  wall.' 

The  second  is  a  conceit,  the  offspring  of  spurious  Fancy ;  for 
it  does  not  present  a  simple  image,  but  expresses  an  antithetical 
idea — the  invisibility  of  an  object  placed  in  an  intense  light. 
And  it  is  still  a  conceit  in  Milton,  whether  borrowed  or  not : — 
'  Dark  with  excessive  light  Thy  skirts  appear ; 
Yet  dazzle  heaven,  that  brightest  seraphim 
Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes.' 

And  still  more  in  Dryden,  who  expands  the  thought  into  a 
fine  couplet,  after  his  own  fashion  : — 

<  Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light — 
A  blaze  of  glory  which  defies  the  sight.' 

The  last  two  lines,  in  the  passage  from  Milton,  are  taken 
from  another  source,  as  Mr  Hallam  has  pointed  out — the  follow- 
ing noble  verses  of  an  obscure  Italian  poet,  Girolamo  Preti  :— 

*  Tu,  per  Boffrir  della  cui  luce  i  rai 
Si  fan  deir  ale  i  serafinl  un  velo.' 

But  Mr  Hallam  has  omitted  to  add,  that  the  original  of  both 
is  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah  : — *  Each  one*  of  the  Seraphim  '  had 

*  six  wings  :  with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he 

*  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly.'  And  the  effort  of 
what  the  critics  already  quoted  call  Fancy,  but  which  we  term 
Thought,  is  plainly  seen  in  these  modern  imitations,  in  assigning 
a  reason  for  the  appearance.  Imagination  rests  contented  with 
creating,  and  never  condescends  to  explain  or  justify.  The 
whole  passage,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  given  birth  to  a 
variety  of  pretty  cmcettini.  See  the  *  Loves  of  the  Angels,' 
passim.     For  instance — 

*  Oft,  when  from  AUa's  lifted  brow 

A  lustre  came,  too  bright  to  bear. 
And  all  the  seraph  ranks  would  bow, 
And  shade  their  dazzled  sight,  nor  dare 
To  look  upon  the  effulgence  there,'  &c. 

Milton  is  full  of  such  conceits  as  that  above  quoted.  And  it 
may  perhaps  be  suggested,  as  the  most  marked  of  all  the  distinc- 
tions between  very  early  poetry  and  that  of  modern  days,  that  in 
the  former  the  creative  faculty  generally  appears  pure  and  naked. 
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and  absolutely  unconnected  with  the  reflective.  In  all  modern 
poets,  and  most,  perhaps,  in  the  greatest  of  all,  Dante,  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  Thought  seems  to  struggle  with  Imagination  for 
tfie  mastery ;  and  the  one  and  the  other  produce  their  effects  in 
such  rapid  succession,  and  so  interchangeably,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  difficult  than  to  assign  their  respective  provinces. 

Very  different  is  the  fate  which  a  fine  image  meets,  when  it 
passes  successively  through  the  hands  of  a  series  of  poets  of  the 
imaginative  order.  Each  impregnates  it  with  his  own  peculiar 
colouring — ^each  communicates  to  it  something  additional,  which 
calls  up  a  new  vision  to  the  mental  eye,  and  is  in  truth  a  fresh 
creation. 

In  the  venerable  passage — 

*jXXa  ra  /jlsv  r  avs/Mg  ^a/j,adis  %Sfe/,'  &c.— 

the  reader  recognizes  (what,  as  we  have  said,  is  comparatively 
rare  in  ancient  poets)  an  effort  at  once  of  Imagination  or  Fancy, 
connecting  the  frail  existence  of  humanity  with  that  of  the 
leaf — and  of  Thought,  drawing  out  the  parallel  between  the 
reproduction  of  the  leaves  and  of  generations  of  mankind.  The 
turn,  or  antithesis,  has  been  made  use  of  by  hundreds  of  poets 
of  the  secondary  or  unimaginative  order,  from  Moschus  down- 
wards. The  image  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  all  the  greater 
masters  of  the  art. 
In  Virgil  it  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  multitude  : — 

*  Quam  multa  in  silvis  aatamni  frigore  primo 
Lapsa  caduDt  folia  .  .  •  / 

So  in  Milton ;  but  he  immediately  connects  it  with  locality, 
and  gives  it  ^picturesque  colouring  : — 

<  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  which  strew  the  brooks 
In  Valiombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 
High  overarched  embower  .  .  .  .* 

^  In  Dante,  ever  working  out  the  minute  circumstances  of  his 
pictures,  and  clinging  closelv  to  the  ^  shows  of  things,'  the 
image  suggested  is  that  of  the  gradual  fall,  leaf  by  leaf,  com- 
pared with  the  dropping  of  the  melancholy  ghosts,  one  by  one, 
into  the  inevitable  bark  : — 

*  Come  d*autunno  si  leran  le  foglie 

L'una  appresso  deir  altra,  infin  che  1*  ramo 
Kende  alia  terra  tutte  le  sue  spogliey 

Similemente  il  mal  seme  d'Adamo 
Gittasi  da  quel  litd  ad  una  ad  una/ 
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Spenser  personifies  the  agent  as  well  as  the  patients  i-^ 

*  With  bis  Bword  disperet  the  raskall  flocks, 

Which  fled  asunder,  and  him  fell  before, 
As  wither  d  leares  drop  from  their  dried  stocks, 
When  the  wroth  western  wind  doth  reave  their  locks/ 

From  whom,  lastly,  Shelley  receives  the  treasure;  and  adds  a 
peculiar  circumstance,  that  of  reversing  the  image,  and  with  won- 
aerful  effect. 

*  Thoa  wild  west  wind !  thou  breath  of  automn's  being, 

Before  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing. 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes ' 

It  is  evident  that  the  spurious  fancy  of  which  we  have  spoken 
is  an  inferior  quality  in  the  scale  of  poetical  excellences  to  that 
genuine  sort  which  is  merely  imagination  under  another  aspect. 
And  yet  it  would  be  a  most  uncatholic  and  intolerant  view  of  the 
subject  to  exclude  it  from  that  scale  altogether.  In  point  of  fact, 
so  accustomed  are  we  to  look  on  Imagination  as  the  poetical  fa- 
culty pc^  exeeUence^  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  we  are  sometimes 
induced  to  regard  it  hastily  as  the  only  one ;  to  consider  poetry 
as  strictly  and  wholly  the  expression  of  Imagination.  This  is  not 
the  case  only  with  the  pedantic  Wordsworthian  school  of  critics 
who  now  inundate  this  country,  but  with  others,  of  more  com- 

Erehensive  views.  And  we  doubt  whether  many  have  reflected 
ow  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from 
poetry  is  really  drawn  from  the  expression  of  Thought  in  its  va- 
rious forms — ^indignant,  energetic,  graceful,  witty,  fanciful — 
without  one  particle  of  the  creative  faculty  being  concerned  in  it. 
To  this  class  belong  almost  all  the  satirists,  from  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  to  Boileau,  Pope,  Churchill,  whether  severe  in  their 
indignation,  or  playing  with  the  follies  of  mankind.  It  includes 
also  the  rhetorical  poets — Lucan,  Comeilie,  and  the  like ;  and 
the  '  conceited,'  commonly  and  mistakenly  called  Fanciful, 
Donne,  Cowley,  Marini,  Gongora,  and  their  respective  follow- 
ers. It  is  Thought  or  Reflection  which  gives  the  peculiar  tin^e 
of  manly  energy  to  the  verse  of  Dryden*— which  sparkles  in 
graceful  criticism  in  Horace — which  enuvens  throughout  with  an 
indulgent  philosophy  and  playful  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom,  the 
charming  narrative  of  Ariosto.  And,  to  complete  the  catalogue, 
Thought  and  Passion,  without  one  scruple  of  the  strictly  poet- 
ical Imagination,  form  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  a  nation  of  no 
mean  rank  in  poetical  literature-— the  French.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  imaginative  French  poet  or  poem — hardly  a  scene  or 
a  passage.     But  Thought,  in  all  the  various  forms  which  we 
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have  enomemted,  borrowing  and  turning  to  the  best  account  the 
creadoos  of  a  higher  faculty,  constitutes  the  staple  commodity  of 
the  whole  race  of  French  poets ;  and  is  blended  in  those  of  a 
higher  order  with  the  powerful  and  harmonious  expression  of 
Passion — something,  again,  wholly  distinct  from  Imagination 
prcmer. 

We  have  gone  rather  the  more  at  length  into  this  attempt  to 
establish  a  distinction  sometimes  overlooked,  from  an  anxiety  to 
guard  ourselves  against  any  suspicion  of  unduly  depreciating  the 
poet  whose  works  are  now  before  us,  when  we  rank  that  Fancy, 
which  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  his  peculiar  excellence,  in  the 
secondary  class  already  described.  He  cannot  be  called  an  ima- 
ginative writer;  and,  therefore,  not  *  Fancy^s  child' in  the  truest 
or  highest  sense — ^in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  termed  Fancy  a 
creative  quality.  Not  that  he  is  by  any  means  destitute  of  the  first 
of  poetical  faculties,  but  that  it  is  certainly  not  his  characteristic 
or  distinguishing  excellence.  His  Fancy,  like  that  of  Donne 
and  Cowley,  is  Wit  ;-^wit,  not  only  under  the  control  of  a  better 
taste  than  theirs,  but  likewise  of  a  purer  feeling ;  wit  suggest* 
ing  images  and  thoughts  with  wonderful  profusion,  and  a  grace- 
fulness often  scarcely  less  admirable; — often  too  profuse,  no  doubt, 
for  compactness,  and  too  graceful  for  strength,  but  uniformly 
brilliant,  and  yet  relieved  from  monotony  by  its  singular  buoyancy. 

But  rich  as  this  Wit  or  Fancy  is,  we  believe  that  those  do  Mr 
Moore  great  injustice  who  assign  it  as  the  attribute  through 
which  he  is  principally  to  live.  To  us  at  least,  and  we  suspect 
to  the  infinite  majority  of  his  readers,  the  real  charm  of  his  poetry 
lies  not  there.  It  is  when  he  speaks  to  the  heart,  not  the  head, 
that  he  is  in  his  own  element.  The  exquisite  truth  of  sentiment^ 
sometimes  gay  and  sometimes  melancholy,  but  always  refined 
into  the  most  perfect  keeping  with  the  common  sympathies  of 
men — this  is  far  more  delightful  to  us  than  all  the  more  ambi- 
tious qualities  of  his  muse.  In  our  opinion,  he  may  very  safely 
allow  his  critics  to  dispute  as  much  as  they  will  about  the  real 
or  false  brilliancy  of  the  oriental  descriptions  in  Lalla  Rookh,  or 
the  Rabbinical  prettinesses  of  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,  Both 
have  been  translated  into  some  dozen  languages,  and  honoured, 
it  appears,  withall  manner  of  royal  and  courtly  observance;  * — nay, 


*  <  Among  the  incidents  connected  with  this  work,  I  must  not  omit 
to  notice  the  splendid  divertissementSj  founded  upon  it,  which  were 
acted  at  the  Chateau  Royal  of  Berlin,  during  the  visit  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  to  that  capital  in  the  year  1822.  The  different  stories 
composing  the  work  were  represented  in  tableaux  vivants  and  songs ; 
and,  among  the  crowd  of  royal  and  noble  persons  engaged  in  the  per* 
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^hich  is  more  to  the  purpose  still,  both  have  been  read,  we  take 
it,  more  than  any  other  poems  of  our  time,  except  Lord  Byron's ; 
and  yet  we  would  confidently  wa^er  against  the  existence  of  any 
man,'  woman,  or  child,  wlio  could  repeat  thirty  lines  together  of 
either,  always  excepting  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri/  and  the  deli- 
cious songs  in  the  '  Light  of  the  Harem.'  We  admit  that  this 
is  not  altos^ether  a  fair  test ;  for  there  are  peculiarities  in  com- 
position which  make  these  poems  excessiyely  diiGcuIt  to  learn 
by  heart,  eyen  for  their  most  deyoted  admirers.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands — tens  of  thousands — who 
have  almost  eyery  line  of  the  Irish  Melodies  and  national  songs 
constantly  in  their  remembrances.  And  this  seems  to  us  to  prove 
our  proposition  beyond  all  contest,  that  Mr  Moore's  true  popu- 
larity rests,  and  will  always  rest,  on  those  delicate  touches  of 
tenderness  and  gaiety  which  captivate  the  sense  at  first  hear- 
ing, and  once  known  are  never  forgotten; — which  make  so  many 
of  those  genuine  gems,  his  smaller  lyrical  poems,  better  remem- 
bered, and  more  constantly  travelling  from  the  heart  to  the  lips, 
than  any  verse  of  any  poet  of  these  days,  however  lofty  his  pre- 
tensions may  be. 

Mr  Moore  himself  ascribes  much  of  the  magic  of  these  strains 
to  music ;  and  speaks  of  the  ^  Irish  Melodies'  as  the  only  work  of 
his  pen  <  whose  fame  (thanks  to  the  sweet  music  in  which  it 
'  is  embalmed)  may  boast  a  chance  of  prolonging  its  existence 
^  to  a  day  much  beyond  our  own.'  And  elsewhere,  in  the  preface 
to  his  fifth  volume,  he  goes  at  some  length  into  the  debatable 
question  of  the  alliance  between  poetry  of  this  description  and 
music. 


formances,  I  shall  mention  those  only  who  represented  the  principal  cha- 
racters, and  whom  I  find  there  enumerated  in  the  published  account  of  the 
diftertissemenU 
^    Fadladifif  Count  Haack,  Marechal  de  Cour. 

AliriSf  Roi  de  Sucharie,  S.  A.  I.  Le  Grand  Due. 

Lallah  Rouhh,  S.  A.  I.  La  Grande  Duchesse. 

Aui^ngzehy  le  Grand  Mogoh  S.  A.  R.  Le  Prince  Guillaume. 

Ahdallahy  Pere  cfAliriSf  Le  Due  de  Cumberland. 

La  Reine,  son  Epouse,  S.  A.  R.  La  Princesse  Lonise  RadziTiU.'-^ 
Vol.  VI.  p.  XXV. 

'  Count  Haack/  if  he  still  survives,  we  do  not  doubt  is  as  well  qaa- 
liiied  for  the  part  of  <  Fadladeen'  as  ever ;  but  if  the  subjugator  of  Po- 
land ever  recollects  himself  mouthing  out  the  Jacobinism  of  <  Hafed/  in 
the  Fire  Worshippers,  he  must  be  ashamed  of  having  lent  his  counte- 
nance to  the  dissemination  of  <  language  and  principles  for  which  no- 
*  thing  short  of  the  summary  criticisnn  of  the  cbabuk  (or  knout)  could  be 
<  advisable.' 
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'  It  was  impossible  that  the  example  of  Burns,  in  these  his  higher 
inspirations,  should  not  materially  contribute  to  elevate  the  character  of 
English  song-writing,  and  eren  to  lead  to  a  reunion  of  the  gifts  which 
it  requires,  if  not,  as  of  old,  in  the  same  individual,  yet  in  that  perfect 
sympathy  between  poet  and  musician  which  almost  amounts  to  identity, 
and  of  which  we  have  seen,  in  our  own  times,  so  interesting  an  example 
in  the  few  songs  bearing  the  united  names  of  those  two  sister  muses, 
Mrs  Arkwright  and  the  late  Mrs  Hemans. 

'  Very  different  was  the  state  of  the  song  department  of  English  poesy 
at  the  time  when  first  I  tried  my  novice  hand  at  the  lyre.  The  divorce 
between  song  and  sense  had  then  reached  its  utmost  range,  and  to  all 
uses  connected  with  music,  from  a  birthday  ode  down  to  the  libretto  of 
the  last  new  opera,  might  fairly  be  applied  the  solution  Figaro  gives  of 
the  quality  of  the  words  of  songs  in  general :  **  Ce  qui  ne  vaut  pas  la 
peine  d'etre  dit,  on  le  chante." 

<  How  far  my  own  labours  in  this  field,  if  indeed  the  gathering  of 
such  idle  flowers  may  be  so  designated,  have  helped  to  advance,  or  even 
kept  pace  with  the  progressive  improvement  I  have  here  described,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  presume  to  decide.  I  only  know,  that  in  a  strong  and  in- 
born feeling  tot  music  lies  the  source  of  whatever  talent  I  may  have 
shown  for  poetical  composition ;  and  that  it  was  the  effort  to  translate 
into  language  the  emotions  and  passions  which  music  appeared  to  me  to 
express,  that  first  led  to  my  writing  any  poetry  at  all  deserving  of  the 
name.  Dryden  has  happily  described  music  as  being  "  inarticulate 
"  poetry ;"  and  I  have  always  felt,  in  adapting  words  to  an  expressive 
air,  that  I  was  but  bestowing  upon  it  the  gift  of  articulation,  and  thus 
enabling  it  to  speak  to  others  all  that  was  conveyed  in  its  wordless  elo- 
quence to  myself.* — (Vol.  V.  pp.  xiii.-xv.) 

We  believe  Mr  Moore  to  be  very  sincere  in  these  expressions 
of  diffidence ;  not  because  we  attribute  to  him  any  greater  ten- 
dency to  undue  self-depreciation  than  to  bis  brethren  in  general, 
but  because  we  know  now  completely,  in  spirits  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive to  music,  the  charm  of  thought  and  expression  becomes 
subordinate  to  that  of  melody  ;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  extremely 
difficult  to  '  untwist  the  hidden  chains'  which  bind  these  two 
charms  so  strangely  together.  But  if  it  could  be  accomplished, 
we  suspect  it  would  appear  that,  for  every  thousand  who  have 
been  chiefly  captivated  by  the  music  of  his  songs,  there  are  at 
least  a  thousand  more  whose  charm  is  in  the  poetry ;  and  in  whose 
memory  the  last  sweet  echoes  of  the  strain  linger  almost  wholly 
disengaged  from  the  accompaniment,  or  altogether  unconnected 
with  any. 

But  what  complicates  the  difficulty  in  the  present  instance  is 
this,  that  Mr  Moore  is,  in  a  peculiar  and  emphatical  sense,  the 

Eoet  of  music — a  character  in  which  no  other  poet  approaches 
im,  and  very  few  even  resemble  him.     Every  one  who  has  any 

VOL.  LXXV.  NO.  CLU  M 
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susceptibility  for  music  at  all,  is  aware  of  the  readiness  with 
which  some  emotions  of  the  mind  are  excited  by  it — that  there 
are  some  sentiments  which  seem  to  respond  immediately  to  par- 
ticular tones,  independently  of  all  perceived  or  recogniaed  asso- 
ciation of  thought.  Now,  Mr  Moore's  peculiar  skill  is  in  giviog 
voice  to  this  inarticulate  language.  Take,  for  instance,  many  of 
his  old  Irish  airs :  he  found  them  associated  with  vulgar  or  un- 
meaning words ;  he  detected  the  language  of  the  air  under  the 
disguise,  and  expressed  it  in  verse;  insomuch  that  the  words 
alone  now  convey  precisely  that  class  of  emotions  which  are 
suggested  by  the  music.  This  is  quite  a  peculiar  faculty,  and 
extremely  rare  indeed.  Burns  had  something  of  it,  Beranger 
perhaps  more ;  but  Moore  stands  absolutely  pre-eminent  in  it. 

And  we  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  the  charm  of  poetry, 
and  that  of  music,  seem  in  his  mind  to  be  often  regarded  as  iden- 
tical. The  very  attributes  by  which  he  characterizes  the  lays 
at  the  command  of  his  *  Spirit  of  Song'  in  Lallah  Rookh,  appear 
to  us  exactly  his  own ;  and  the  effect  of  his  poetry  is  precisely, 
and  without  exaggeration,  the  same  which  he  there  ascribes  to 
music. 

«  For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 
And  mine  are  the  murmuring,  dying  notes, 
That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea, 
And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly. 

'  Mine  is  the  charip,  whose  mvstic  sway 
The  spirits  of  past  delight  obey : 
LeV  but  the  tuneiiil  talisman  sound, 
And  they  come,  like  genii,  hovering  round. 

<  And  mine  is  the  gentle  song,  that  bears 
From  soul  to  soul  the  wishes  of  love  ; 
As  a  bird  that  wafts  through  genial  airs 
The  cinnamon  seed  from  grove  to  groye. 

*  ^is  I  that  mingle  in  one  sweet  measure 
The  past,  the  present,  and  future  of  pleasure : 
When  Memory  links  the  tone  that  is  gone 

With  thQ  blissful  tone  that's  still  in  the  ear : 
^nd  Hope  from  a  heavenly  note  flies  on 

To  a  note  more  heavenly  still  that  is  near.' 

We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  these  exquisite  recolleotions.  It 
would  be  mere  pedantry  to  force  them  into  critical  discussion  and 
comparison.  Wo  enthusiastic  rhapsody  of  ours  could  heighten 
their  charm ;  no  analysis  could  detect  the  source  of  it ;  and  the 

Stnius  of  Padladeen  himself  could  not  detract  from  it.     Still, 
eir  effect  is  not  that  of  pure  poetry,  rigorously  so  called.    All 
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the  criticism  in  the  world  will  not  persuade  the  masft  of  reader^, 
that  the  poetry  which  is  most  popular  with  them,  which  speaks 
most  to  tne  heart,  is  not  the  best  \  nor  will  such  cavils  raise  the 
judgment  of  the  critic  in  their  estimation ;  for  though  a  few,  like 
Lalla  Rookh's  ladies,  will  still  begin  to  suspect  that  they  '  ought 
*  not  to  be  pleased/  we  fear  that  the  number  of  such  obedient 
subjects  is  considerably  diminished  since  the  craft  of  reviewing 
first  rose  into  eminence.  Still  it  is  true,  that  the  mere  tribute 
which  susceptibility  pays  to  that  which  excites  it,  is  not  the  recog- 
nition of  poetical  excellence ;  otherwise  the  ^  Gamester '  and 
'  Isabella '  would  be  the  finest  tragedies  on  the  English  stage. 
In  order  to  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  impressions  of  music,  a ' 
gentleman,  as  a  profound  critic  has  remarked,  must  be  ^  in  a  con- 
'  catenation  accordingly  ;'  and  the  same  thing  is  perhaps  true  of 
poetry  such  as  Moore*s,  which  is  ideal  music.  It  is  when  the 
heart  is  predisposed  by  recent  emotion,  or  dwelling  on  the  remem- 
brance of  its  own  past  emotions — when  it  is  attuned  to  love,  or 
romance,  or  gaiety,  or  the  soft  and  dreamy  sadness  which. past 
illusions  leave  behind  them,  or  the  deeper  regrets  for  departed 
youth — that  such  enchantment  is  peculiarly  felt.  It  does  not 
create,  but  finds,  sympathies ;  it  searches  the  very  soul,  but 
never  entrances,  or  carries  it  away  into  another  world  of  visionary 
being.  Thus  far  it  is  of  the  earth,  and  earthly — of  the  very 
finest  materials,  doubtless,  which  this  earth  can  furnish ;  but  not 
of  the  harmony  which  Dante  heard  only  in  the  last  circle  of  his 
Paradise. 

<  Qualanque  melodia  pia  dolce  suona 
Quagiuy  e  piu  a  se  I'aninie  tira, 
Parebbe  nube  che  squarciata  tuomi 
Comparata  al  siionar  di  quella  Lira.' 

And  thus  much  more  we  will  add  respecting  it,  that  this  deep 
charm  of  pathos,  after  all,  characterizes  the  best-remembered  and 
most  generally  appreciated  portions  even  of  Moore's  more  ambi- 
tious poetry.  It  is  not  the  gorgeous  orientalism,  the  graceful- 
ness, or  the  brilliancy  of  description,  in  Lalla  Rookh,  which 
really  abide  with  the  reader,  but  those  occasional  touches — 

<  The  looks  and  tones  that  dart 

An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart, 

As  if  the  soul  that  instant  caught 

Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought' — 

which  arouse  the  sensibilities  to  which  his  peculi^  prori^ee 
extends. 

The  most  substantial  passions  of  this  earth  8car<^l][  appeiir  fp 
us  to  be  within  that  province.     The  strong  pbjectioQ8  which 
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were  urged  against  the  early  poetry  of  our  author  were  not  with- 
out foundation,  undoubtedly  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  marked 
than  the  improvement  of  taste  which  has  characterized  him  since. 
But  both  the  sins  and  the  improvement  always  appeared  to  us 
to  be  of  taste  only.  It  is  singular  enough,  in  so  extensive  a  col- 
lection of  love  verses  of  every  variety  of  colour,  that  there  is  so 
little  of  the  passionate  order ;  such  as  is  sometimes — yet,  even 
there,  rarely — to  be  met  with  in]Byron.  We  scarcely  remember 
above  one  piece,  in  all  Moore's  poetry,  which  really  breathes  the 
soul  of  Sappho  :  we  looked  for  it  in  this  new  collection,  and  found 
it  reduced  to  'a 'fragment/  Why  this  was  necessary,  we  hardly 
know ;  nor  do  we  altogether  appreciate  the  criterion  according 
to  which  some  of  our  old  acquaintances  have  been  left  out,  and 
others  left  in ;  and  we  are  not  sorry  that  we  possess  an  old 
'  Galignani'  edition. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  criticism  is  altogether  inadequate  to 
analyze  those  real  and  unrivalled  beauties  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  only.  It  was  much  more  our  purpose  to 
make  an  essay  towards  appreciating  our  author  as  an  artist ; 
but,  we  perceive,  the  little  we  had  to  say  on  this  subject  is 
already  nearly  anticipated.  His  personages,  angelic  or  human, 
always  produced  upon  us  the  effect  of  WestalPs  drawings,  with 
which,  we  suppose,  it  had  been  our  fate  to  see  his  poems  first 
illustrated — all  rounded  in  the  name  unmeaningly  g^raceful  pro- 
portions— all  with  the  same  soft  languishing  physiognomy— as 
ideal  a  set  of  brothers  and  sisters  as  were  ever  grouped  together 
on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  After  our  first  read- 
ing of  Lalla  Rookh,  we  well  remember  how  utterly  insipid,  or 
rather  coarse  and  prosaic,  the  men  and  women  of  Shakspeare 
and  Scott  seemed  to  have  become.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that,  on 
a  second  perusal,  it  was  as  impossible  to  take  an  interest  in  Azim 
and  Zelica,  Hafed  and  Hinda,  as  in  the  personages  of  the  ^  Grand 
Cyrus.'  And,  perhaps,  it  is  rather  strange — one  of  the  anomalies 
which  seem  to  belong  to  all  genius — that  a  poet  whose  peculiar 
spell  is  over  the  common  sympathies  of  men — whose  unstudied 
tones  of  sentiment  never  fail  to  speak  /u)me — should  be  so 
utterly  unable  to  make  the  creatures  of  his  stories  like  human 
beings  at  all.  But  the  dramatic  faculty  is  a  gift  apart  from  all 
others. 

It  is  no  doubt  from  a  consciousness  of  this  deficiency,  in  part, 
that  the  author  overlays  the  outlines  of  his  tales  with  such  won- 
derful richness  and  profusion  of  elaborate  imagery ;  and,  as  we 
have  said,  this  is  not  the  imagery  of  fancy,  but  of  wit.  It  is 
<iifficttlt  always  to  apply  the  test;  but  comparison,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  perhaps  the  b^t.     That  whicli  requires  thought  to 
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please— that  which  raises  no  image  to  the  mind's  eye,  but  giveg 
the  judgment  the  satisfaction  arising  from  a  comparison  exqui- 
sitely drawn,  from  the  juxtaposition  of  sparkling  objects  unex* 
pectediy  brought  together — this  is  conceit,  and  not  fancy :  for 
mind  speaks  to  mind,  and  that  which  the  poet  has  imagined 
affects  tlie  reader  very  differently  from  that  which  he  has  thought 
out.  Yet  the  results  are  beautifully  brilliant,  and  take  the  reason 
prisoner,  until  it  has  no  small  trouble  to  disentangle  the  false 
from  the  true  enchantment. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  poets  of  this  order  is,  that  in  their 
sweetest  strains  we  can  so  frequently  detect  a  determination 
throughout  to  bring  in  a  conceit  at  the  end,  which  generally 
goes  far  to  spoil  the  effect  of  all  the  remainder.  As  soon  as  they 
have  touched  the  reader's  heart  by  a  tone  or  two  of  simple 
beauty,  they  kindly  alleviate  his  excited  sensibility,  by  giving 
him  a  riddle  or  an  epigram  to  think  about. 

The  following  instance  of  what  we  mean,  occurs  in  some  ex« 
tremely  beautiful  verses : — 

<  Peace  be  around  thee,  wherever  thou  revest ; 

May  life  be  for  thee  one  summer's  day, 
And  all  thou  wishest^  and  all  that  thou  lovest, 
Come  smiling  around  thy  sunny  way  I 

•    <  If  sorrow  e'er  this  calm  should  break, 
May  even  thy  tears  pass  off  so  lightly, 
Like  spring  showers,  they'll  only  make 

The  smiles  that  follow  shine  more  brightly. 

<  May  Time,  who  sheds  his  blight  o'er  all, 

And  daily  dooms  some  joy  to  death. 
O'er  thee  let  years  so  gently  fall, 

They  shall  not  crush  one  gloom  beneath. 

*  As  half  in  shade  and  half  in  sun 

This  world  along  its  paJth  advances^ 
*   May  that  side  the  suns  upon 

Be  all  thai  eer  shall  meet  thy  glances, ' 

Another,  equally  beautiful,  occurs  to  us  at  random,  and  we 
cite  it  the  rather,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  published  now  for 
the  first  time  : — 

«  Dreaming  for  ever,  vainly  dreaming, 
Life  to  the  Fast  pursues  its  flight : 
Day  hath  its  visions  fairly  beaming, 
But  false  as  those  of  night : 

<  The  one  illusion,  the  other  real, 

But  both  the  same  brief  dreams  at  last : 
And  when  we  grasp  the  bliss  ideal. 
Soon  as  it  shines,  'tis  past. 
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<  tiere,  then,  by  this  dim  lake  reposing, 

Calmly  Til  watch,  while  light  and  gloom 
Flit  o'er  its  face,  till  night  is  closing — 
Emblem  of  life's  short  doom  I 

<  But  thou&^h,  by  turns,  thus  dark  and  shining, 

'Tis  still  unlike  man's  changeful  day, 

Whose  light  returns  not,  once  deeliningy 

Whose  cloudy  once  come,  will  stay.* 

The  following  has  something  of  the  same  peculiarity  :  But  we 
^re  almost  ashamed  to  quote  what  is  so  familiar  to  the  ears^  and 
hearts  of  all  Who  have  ever  stood  within  the  circle  of  the  magician 
himself: — 

<  S^j,  what  shall  be  our  sport  to-day  ? 

There's  nothing  on  earth,  in  sea,  in  air, 
Too  bright,  too  high,  too  wild,  too  gay. 
For  spirits  like  mine  to  dare  I 

*  'Tis  like  the  returniog  bloom 

Of  those  days,  alas  !  gone  by, . 
When  I  loved  each  hour  I  scarce  knew  whom, 
And  was  blest  I  source  knew  why. 

*  Ay,  those  were  days  when  life  had  wings. 

And  flew,  oh  flew,  so  wild  a  height. 
That,  like  the  lark  which  sunward  springs, 
'Twere  giddy  with  too  much  light. 

<  And  though  of  some  plumes  bereft 

With  that  sun  too  nearly  set, 
I've  enough  of  light  and  wing  still  left 
For  a  few  gay  soarings  yet.' 

There  is  one  more  particular  in  wliieh  this  edition  will  be  wel- 
come to  numbers  of  readers:  it  contains  all  the  satirical  and 
humorous  poetry  of  Mr  Moore,  from  the  *  Fudge  Family  in 
*  Paris,*  down  to  his  latest  political  squibs.  These  latter  are 
ctuite  as  utiri vailed  in  their  kind  as  the  ^  Irish  Melodies,*  or  the 
other  serious  specimens  of  his  sentimental  muse.  Of  course,  when 
collected  in  this  fashion,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should 
be  quite  as  captivating  as  when  they  first  enlivened  us,  one  by 
one,  occurring  like  *  greeti  spots'  in  the  waste  of  a  dreary  news- 
paper. ^  But  then,  as  a  collection,  they  have  the  great  advantage 
of  conjuring  back  upon  us  the  successive  recollectidns  of  the 
politics  of  the  last  thh-fy  years,  more  lively  and  more  amusing 
than  even  m  the  works  of  the  nriasters  of  caricature.  We  will  only 
select  one,  which  we  well  rem^jnbeir  Struck  us  with  all  the  force 
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of  an  argument  when  first  we  read  it ;  and  sure  we  are,  that 
nothing  so  effective  in  the  way  of  answer  to  it  has  yet  ap- 
peared ;— 

'  The  longer  one  lives  the  more  one  learns, 

Said  I,  as  off  to  sleep  I  went, 
fiemus'd  with  thinking  of  tithe  concerns, 
And  reading  a  hook,  hj  the  Bishop  of  Ferns, 

On  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 
But  lo  !  in  sleep  not  long  I  lay 

When  Fancy  her  usual  tricks  began, 
And  I  found  myself  bewitch'd  away 

To  a  goodly  city  in  Hindostan : 
A  city,  where  he  who  dares  to  dine 
.  On  aught  but  rice,  is  deem'd  a  sinner : 
Where  sheep  and  kine  are  held  divine, 

And,  accordingly,  never  drest  for  dinner. 

'  But  how  is  this  ?  I  wondering  cried, 
As  I  walk'd  that  city,  fair  and  wide, 
And  saw,  in  every  marble  street, 

A  row  of  beautiful  butchers'  shops — 
*^  What  means,  for  men  who  can't  eat  meaty 

This  grand  display  of  loins  and  chops?" 
In  vain  I  asked— -'twas  plain  to  see 
That  nobody  dared  to  answer  me. 

'  So  on  from  street  to  street  I  strode  : 
And  you  can*t  conceive  how  vastly  odd 
The  butchers  look'd :  a  roseate  crew, 
Inshrined  in  stalls f  with  tionght  to  do : 
While  some  on  a  bench,  half  dozing,  sat. 
And  the  sacred  cows  were  not  more  fat. 

'  Still  posed  to  think  what  all  this  scene 
Of  sinecure  trade  was  meant  to  mean, 
'<  And  pray,"  asked  I,  '*  by  whom  is  paid 
The  expense  of  this  strange  masquerade  ?  " 
"  The  expense — oh,  that's  of  course  defray 'd" 
(Said  one  of  these  well-fed  hecatombers) 
"  By  yonder  rascally  rice- consumers." 
«  What  I  they,  who  mustn't  eat  meat?" — "  No  matter  ;*' 
(And,  while  he  spoke,  his  cheeks  grew  fatter,) 
<<  The  rogues  may  munch  their  Paddy  cropi 
Bat  the  rogues  must  still  support  our  shop  : 
And,  depend  upon  ity  the  way  to  treat 

Heretical  stomachs  that  thus  dissent. 
Is  to  burden  all  that  won't  eat  meat    . 

With  8  costly  meat  establishment." 
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On  hearing  these  words  so  gravely  said, 
With  a  volley  of  laughter  loud  I  shook  t 

And  my  slumj)er  fled,  and  my  dream  was  sped. 

And  I  found  myself  lying  snug  in  bed, 

With  my  nose  in  the  Bishop  of  Ferns's  book/ 

—(Vol.  IX.  p.  71.) 

As  the  political  education  of  Ireland's  national  poet  cannot 
but  be  a  matter  of  interest,  we  subjoin  a  piece  of  his  early  bio- 
graphy, which  will  show  in  what  manner 

<  Rebellion's  springs,  which  through  the  country  ran,' 

became  the  sources  of  his  youthful  inspiration.  It  will  be  seen 
how  narrowly  Apollo  preserved  the  embryo  '  Irish  Melodies'  from 
a  ^  timeless  end,'  and  the  poet  himself  from  being  metamorphosed 
into  one  of  the  black  swans  of  another  hemisphere : — 

*  In  the  meanwhile  this  great  conspiracy  was  hastening  on  with  fear- 
ful precipitancy  to  its  outbreak,  and  vague  and  shapeless  as  are  now 
known  to  have  been  the  views  even  of  those  who  were  engaged  practi- 
cally in  the  plot,  it  is  not  any  wonder  that,  to  the  young  and  uninitiated 
like  myself,  it  should  have  opened  prospects  partaking  far  more  of  the 
wild  dreams  of  poesy  than  of  the  plain  and  honest  prose  of  real  life.  But 
a  crisis  was  then  fast  approaching  when  such  self-delusions  could  no 
longer  be  indulged,  and  when  the  mystery  which  had  hitherto  hung  over 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators  was  to  be  rent  asunder  by  the  stem  hand  of 
power. 

<  Of  the  horrors  that  foreran  and  followed  the  frightful  explosion  of 
the  year  1798,  I  have  neither  inclination,  nor,  luckily,  occasion  to  speak ; 
but  among  those  introductory  scenes,  which  had  somewhat  prepared  the 
public  mind  for  such  a  catastrophe,  there  was  one  of  a  painful  descrip- 
tion, which,  as  having  been  myself  an  actor  in  it,  I  may  be  allowed 
briefly  to  notice. 

*  It  was  not  many  weeks,  I  think,  before  this  crisis,  that,  owing  to 
information  gained  by  the  college  authorities  of  the  rapid  spread  among 
the  students  not  only  of  the  principles,  but  of  the  organization  of  the 
Irish  Union,  a  solemn  visitation  was  held  by  Lord  Clare,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  with  the  view  of  enquiring  into  the  extent 
of  this  branch  of  the  plot,  and  dealing  summarily  with  those  engaged 
in  it. 

*  Imperious  and  harsh  as  then  seemed  the  policy  of  thus  setting  up  a 
sort  of  inquisitorial  tribunal,  armed  with  the  power  of  examining  wit- 
nesses on  oath,  and  in  a  place  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  I 
cannot  but  confess  that  the  facts  which  came  out  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence  went  far  towards  justifying  even  this  arbitrary  proceeding  ;  and 
to  the  many  who,  like  myself,  were  acquainted  only  with  the  general 
views  of  the  Union  leaders,  without  even  knowing,  except  from  conjec- 
ture, who  these  leaders  were,  or  what  their  plans  or  objects,  it  was  most 
startling  to  hear  the  disclosures  which  every  succeeding  witness  brought 
forth.     There  were  a  few,  and,  among  that  number,  poor  Robert  Em- 
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tnet»  John  Brown,  and  the  two  ■  ■  n,  whose  total  absence  from  the 
whoJe  scene,  as  well  as  the  dead  silence  that  day  after  day  followed  the 
calling  out  of  their  names,  proclaimed  how  deep  had  been  their  share  in 
the  unlawful  proceedings  enquired  into  by  the  tribunal. 

'  But  there  was  one  young  friend  of  mine,  ,  whose  appearance 

among  the  suspected  and  examined  as  much  surprised  as  it  deeply  and 
painfully  interested  me.  He  and  £mmet  had  long  been  intimate  and 
attached  friends ;  their  congenial  fondness  for  mathematical  studies  hav- 
ing been,  I  think,  a  far  more  binding  sympathy  between  them  than  any 
arising  out  of  their  political  opinions.  From  his  being  called  up,  how- 
ever, on  this  day,  when,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  all  the  most  impor* 
tant  evidence  was  brought  forward,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  in 
addition  to  his  intimacy  with  Emmet,  the  college  authorities  must  have 
possessed  some  information  which  led  them  to  suspect  him  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  conspiracy.  In  the  course  of  his  examination,  some 
questions  were  put  to  him  which  he  refused  to  answer — most  probably 
from  tbeir  tendency  to  involve  and  inculpate  others ;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly dismissed,  with  the  melancholy  certainty  that  his  future  prospects 
in  life  were  blasted ;  it  being  already  known  that  the  punishment  for 
such  contumacy  was  not  merely  expulsion  from  the  University,  but 
exclusion  from  all  the  learned  professions. 

*  The  proceedings,  indeed,  of  this  whole  day  had  been  such  as  to  send 
me  to  my  home  in  the  evening  with  no  very  agreeable  feelings  or  pros- 
pects. I  had  heard  evidence  given  affecting  even  the  lives  of  three  friends 
whom  I  had  long  regarded  with  admiration  as  well  as  affection,  and  what 
was  still  worse  than  even  their  danger — a  danger  ennobled,  I  thought, 
hy  the  cause  in  which  they  suffered — was  the  shameful  spectacle  exhi- 
bited by  those  who  had  appeared  in  evidence  against  them.  Of  these 
witnesses,  the  greater  number  had  been  themselves  involved  in  the  plot, 
and  now  came  forward  either  as  voluntary  informers,  or  else  were  driven, 
hy  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  refusal,  to  secure  their  own  safety  at 
the  expense  of  companions  and  friends. 

*  I  well  remember  the  gloom,  so  universal,  that  hung  over  our  family 
circle  on  that  evening,  as,  talking  together  over  the  events  of  the  day,  we 
discussed  the  likelihood  of  my  being  among  those  who  would  be  called 
up  for  examination  on  the  morrow.  The  deliberate  conclusion  to  which 
my  dear  honest  advisers  came  was,  that,  overwhelming  as  the  conse- 
quences were  to  all  their  plans  and  hopes  for  me,  yet,  if  the  questions 
tending  to  criminate  others,  which  had  been  put  to  almost  all  examined 

on  that  day,  and  which  poor alone  had  refused  to  answer,  I  must, 

in  the  same  manner  and  at  all  risks,  return  a  similar  answer.  I  am  not 
quite  certain  whether  I  received  any  intimation  on  the  following  morning 
that  I  was  to  be  one  of  those  examined  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  but 
I  rather  think  some  such  notice  had  been  conveyed  to  me ;  and  at  last 
my  awful  turn  came,  and  1  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  formidable  tri- 
bunal. There  sat,  with  severe  look,  the  Vice- Chancellor,  and,  by  his 
side,  the  memorable  Doctor  Duigenan — memorable  for  his  eternal 
pamphlets  against  the  Catholics. 

*  The  oath  was  proffered  to  me. 

«  "  I  have  an  objection,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "to  taking  the  oath." 
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*  "  What  is  your  objection  ? "  he  a^kerl  sternly. 

*  "  I  have  no  fears,  my  lord,  that  any  thing  I  might  say  woald  crimi- 
nate myself ;  but  it  might  tend  to  involve  others,  and  I  despise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who  would  be  led^  under  any  circumstances,  to  inform 
against  his  associates." 

*  This  was  aimed  at  some  of  the  revelations  of  the  preceding  day,  and, 
as  I  learned  afterwards,  was  so  understood. 

*  "  How  old  are  you,  sir  ?  '*  he  then  asked. 

*  "  Between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  my  lord.** 

«  He  then  turned  to  his  assessor,  Duigenan,  and  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  him  in  an  under  tone  of  voice. 

<  "  We  cannot,"  he  resumed,  again  addressing  me,  "  suffer  any  one  to 
remain  in  our  University  who  refuses  to  take  this  oath." 

*  **  I  shall  then,  my  lord,"  I  replied,  **  take  the  oath,  reserving  to  my- 
self the  power  of  refusing  to  answer  any  such  questions  as  I  have  just 
described." 

*  ««  We  do  not  sit  here  to  argue  with  yow,  sir,"  he  rejoined  sharply ; 
upon  which  I  took  the  oath,  and  seated  myself  in  the  witness's  chair. 

'  The  following  are  the  questions  and  answers  that  then  ensued.  After 
adverting  to  the  proved  existence  of  United  Irish  societies  in  the  Uni- 
versity, he  asked,  "  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  any  of  these  societies  ?  " 

*  "  No,  my  lord." 

*  "  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  of  the  proceedings  that  took  place  in 
them?" 

<  "  No,  my  lord." 

*  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  proposal  at  any  of  their  meetings  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  ?" 

«  "  Never,  my  lord." 

<  "  Did  vou  ever  hear  of  a  proposal  made  in  one  of  these  societies  with 
regard  to  tne  expediency  of  assassination  ?  " 

'  "  Oh  no,  my  lord." 

*  He  then  turned  again  to  Duigenan,  and,  after  a  few  words  with  him, 
said  to  me,  "  When  such  are  the  answers  you  are  able  to  give,  pray,  what 
was  the  cause  of  your  great  repugnance  to  taking  the  oath  ?  " 

*  **  I  have  already  told  your  lordship  my  chief  reason  ;  in  addition  to 
which,  it  was  the  first  oath  1  ever  took,  and  the  hesitation  was,  1  think, 
natural." 

*  I  was  now  dismissed  without  any  further  questioning,  ahd,  however 
trying  had  been  this  short  operation,  was  amply  repaid  for  it  by  the  kind 
zeal  with  which  my  young  friends  and  companions  flocked  to  congratu- 
late me — not  so  much,  t  was  inclihed  to  hope,  on  my  acquittal  by  the 
court,  as  on  the  manner  in  which  I  had  acquitted  myself.  Of  my  recep- 
tion on  returning  home,  after  the  fears  entertained  of  so  very  different  a 
resplt,  I  will  not  attempt  any  description ;  it  was  all  that  such  a  home 
alone  could  furnish.* 

We  might  hare  enriched  this  article  with  many  more  of  the 
biographical  andother  notices  scattered  through  these  roluraes^  and 
by  so  doing,  would  have  rendered  it  Undoubtedly  of  far  highet  in- 
terest than  by  the  critical  enquiries  in  which  we  have  indulged;  but 
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we  were  anxious  to  pay  a  debt  long  due  to  one,  the  character 
and  tendency  of  whose  powers  we,  in  common  with  many 
others,  misconstrued  at  his  outset; — one  whose  mode  of  life, 
and  habits  of  mind  and  thinking,  ever  involving  him  actively 
in  the  vortex  of  the  existing  world,  and  in  the  controversies 
as  well  as  gaieties  of  the  day,  have  made  many  unwilling  to 
recognize  his  real  position  in  the  rank  of  poets  from  hostility 
or  prejudice,  and  many  more  from  real  inability  to  conceive  the 
power  of  genius  to  live  on  the  agitated  surface  of  society,  as  well 
as  on  the  most  tranquil  lake  which  ever  was  haunted  by  the 
Muses ; — one  whom  many  pronounced  at  first  too  trifling  to  suc- 
ceed, and  then  too  successful  in  his  own  day  to  abide  the  test  of 
another ;  but  whose  position  in  the  brilliant  band  of  the  poets  of 
this  age,  (now  so  rapidly  vanishing  from  us  one  by  one,  and  un- 
replaced,)  is  already  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  criticism  or  of 
Time — unrivalled  in  one  exquisite  department  of  his  art,  delight- 
ful in  many. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sit  Robert  Peely  in  the 
House  of  Commons^  Feb.  9,  1842. 

2.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  March  11,  1842. 

NINE  months  ago,  we  remarked  that  our  financial  difiSculties, 
painful  as  they  are  in  their  causes  and  in  their  immediate 
effects,  are  not  without  their  advantages.  We  rejoiced  that  they 
bad  forced  public  attention  towards  the  barbarous  Commercial 
Code  which  every  day  tends  more  and  more  to  diminish  our 
enjoyments,  to  misdirect  our  industry,  to  render  our  trade  hazar- 
dous as  well  as  unproductive,  and  to  divide  society  into  hostile 
sections-^intent  some  on  wringing  a  profit  out  of  the  calamities 
of  the  country,  and  others  on  subverting  the  institutions  under 
which  such  an  oppression  can  be  favoured  or  permitted.  We 
rejoiced  that  they  gave  to  a  wise  and  patriotic  Government  the 
means  of  saying  to  classes,  and  even  to  individuals — '  Unless  you 
^  will  allow  us  to  increase  the  revenue  by  .diminishing  duties,  we 
'  must  tax  you.  If  you  wish  sugar  to  continue  at  8d.  a  pound, 
^  or  bread  at  9d.  a  loaf,  or  timber  at  30  per  cent  beyond  its  natu- 

*  ral  price — if  you  wish  our  manufactures  to  oscillate  between 
^  periods  of  feverish  prosperity  and  prolonged  depression-^if  you 
^  wish  to  lower  the  price  of  labour^  while  you  raise  that  of  sub-^ 
'  sistence — if  you  wish  to  render  employment  irregular,  while 

*  you  diminish  its  reward — if  you  wish  to  give  a  temporary  sti- 
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*  mulas  to  rents,  by  injuring;  the  profits  out  of  which  all  rent  is 

*  ultimately  supported — you  must  consent  to  raise  as  a  tax  the 

<  revenue  which  you  refuse  as  a  boon.    If  you  resolve  to  prolong 

*  folly  and  oppression  until  they  reach  the  verge  of  ruin  or  revo- 

*  lution,  you  must  contribute  the  expense  of  your  systemby  a  tax 

*  on  your  expenditure  or  on  your  income.' 

We  had  no  hope,  indeed,  of  the  immediate  success  of  these 
arguments.  We  knew  that  they  would  be  repelled  by  the  selfish- 
ness of  many,  and  by  the  prejudices  of  still  more ;  and  be  deadened 
by  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 
We  knew  how  comparatively  small  was  the  number  of  those  who 
could  estimate  the  evils  to  be  encountered,  or  foresee  the  effect 
of  the  difi^erent  remedies  that  might  be  applied.  We  knew  that 
the  party  whose  unhappy  fate  is  to  depend  for  power  on  mis- 
government,  and  therefore  on  error,  would  proclaim  that  ^  periods 
*'  of  distress  are  necessarily  incidental  to  the  state  of  a  manufac- 

<  turing  and  commercial  people — that  our  financial  diflSculties 
'  were  the  temporary  result  of  a  concession  to  ignorant  impa- 

*  tience — that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  may  be  best 
^  consulted  by  continuing  to  each  class  of  monopolists  its  accus- 
^  tomed  protection — that  cheaper  commodities  would  produce 
^  lower  wages,  freedom  of  commerce  lower  profits,  and  extension 
'  of  trade  dependence  on  foreign  nations.  And  that  the  first  step 
^  towards  improvement  must  be  the  refusal  of  plans  mischievous, 
'  so  far  as  they  are  not  visionary ;  and  the  second  step,  the  expul- 

*  sion  of  their  proposers.'  We  knew  that  all  this  would  be  said, 
and  we  knew  that  it  would  be  believed;  and  we  fully  antici- 
pated, therefore,  the  rejection  of  the  Whig  Budget,  and  the 
accession  of  a  Tory  Ministry. 

But  we  then  felt,  and  we  still  retain,  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
ultimate  prevalence  of  truth.  Firmly  convinced  that  the  prin- 
ciples proposed  and  rejected  in  1841,  are  the  only  principles  by 
which  the  country  can  be  restored  to  its  former,  or  even  be 
enabled  to  retain  its  present,  amount  of  wealth  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  then  believed,  and  we  still  believe,  that  those  principles 
must  in  time  be  adopted. 

It  i&  possible,  indeed,  that  the  contest  between  good  and  evil 
may  be  protracted.  It  is  possible  that  a  long  period  may  elapse 
durmg  which  months  of  prosperity  may  alternate  with  years  of 
adversity ;  during  which  the  value  of  our  currency,  the  extent  of 
our  commerce,  and  the  comfort  of  our  population,  may  depend 
on  the  caprices  of  our  variable  climate  ;  during  which  the  baro- 
meter may  be  the  regulator  of  wages  and  profits,  and  ten  days  of 
wind  m  March,  or  of  rain  in  August,  may  decide  the  welfare  or 
the  distress  of  millions.    But  in  time  the  struggle  must  end.    In 
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time  we  shall  discover  the  folly  of  attempting  to  be  wiser  than  \ 
Nature;  and  of  striving  to  produce,  by  a  system  of  alternate 
relaxation  and  prohibition — a  system  so  complicated  and  so  un« 
certain,  that  its  inventor  dares  not  venture  a  conjecture  as  to  its 
operation  * — the  regular  supply  and  steady  price  which  are  the 
spontaneous  results  of  commercial  freedom.     In  time  we  shall 
feel  the  wickedness  of  exposing  millions  to  privation  and  want, 
in  order  to  supply  affluence  to  thousands  ;  and  in  time  the  small    \ 
class  which  governs  us  will  discover  that  the  permanence  of  its    1 
rule  depends  on  its  escaping  from  the  charge  of  selfish  legis- 
lation. 

We  have  said  that  the  intervening  period  may  be  long ;  but  it 
is  possible,  we  think  even  probable,  that  it  may  be  short ;  and  we 
are  sure  that  the  events  of  the  few  weeks  during  which  Parlia- 
ment has  been  sitting,  have  not  tended  to  prolong  it. 

If  the  Melbourne  administration  had  pursued  the  usual  course 
of  a  declining  party — if  they  had  acted  in  1841  as  they  did  in 
1839,  had  proposed  no  measures  which  they  did  not  fully  expect 
to  carry,  and  had  resigned  as  soon  as  their  working  majority  was 
gone — the  task  of  their  successors  would,  for  a  time,  have  been 
comparatively  easy.  They  would  have  found,  indeed,  a  deficit ; 
but  from  the  twenty-five  millions  worth  of  taxes  which  had  been 
repealed  since  the  peace,  there  would  have  been  no  real  difficulty 
in  reimposing  an  amount  sufficient  to  re-establish  the  revenue. 
They  would  have  proceeded,  as  is  the  practice  of  that  party, 
along  the  beaten  road,  and  taxed  houses,  or  windows,  or  salt,  or 
leather ;  and  we  should  have  heard  of  no  alteration  in  the  corn 
law  or  the  timber  duties — of  no  importation  of  cattle,  and  un- 
questionably of  no  income  tax.  But  the  Budget  of  1841  was  a 
measure,  the  importance  of  which  did  not  depend  on  its  success. 
A  plan  which  proposed  to  restore  revenue  by  cheapening  the 
subsistence,  and  increasing  the  comforts,  and  extending  and 
steadying  the  trade  of  the  country,  might  be  defeated,  but  could 
not  be  disregarded.  The  contrast  between  such  a  measure  and 
the  coarse  expedient  of  a  mere  increase  of  taxation,  would  have 
been  too  glaring.  Sir  Robert  Peel  therefore  felt  that  he 
must  propose  a  Budget  possessing  some  resemblance,  at  least 
in  form,  to  that  of  his  predecessors;  and  we  proceed,  as  far 
as  the  very  brief  time  will  allow,  to  consider  how  far  he  has 
succeeded. 

The  most  mischievous  of  the  abuses  against  which  the  Whig 
Budget  was  directed,  is  the  gigantic  injustice  of  the  Corn  Law. 

*  See  Sir  R.  Peel's  answer  to  Lord  Worsley,  March  18,  1812. 
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But  not  only  is  that  law  the  palladium  of  the  Tory  party — ^it  has 
been,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  especial  favourite  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself.  *  I  should  like  to  know,'  he  said,  in  his  Reply 
on  the  want  of  confidence  motion  in  last  June,  ^  who  in  this 
^  House  has  more  steadily  stood  forward  in  defence  of  the  exist- 

*  ing  Corn  Law  than  I  have  done  ?  * 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  at  this  time  he  intended  to 
retain  unaltered  the  law  of  which  he  boasted  to  have  been  the 
steady  defender.  A  short  time  afterwards,  when  he  addressed 
the  electors  of  Tam worth  at  the  nomination,  he  expressly  stated 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  system  should 
not  be  altered;  and  that  our  aim  ought  to  be  to  render  ourselves 
independent  of  foreign  supply.  Such  must  have  been  his  plan, 
too,  when  he  admitted  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  his  Cabinet. 
He  must  have  been  aware  that  such  an  associate  would  not  allow 
even  the  appearance  of  a  breach  in  the  walls  which  protect  his 
monopoly.  Even  the  speech  of  the  9th  of  February  last,  in 
which  he  brought  forward  the  alterations,  such  as  they  are,  which 
he  now  proposes,  was  that  of  a  man  yielding  not  to  conviction,  but 
to  popular  clamour.  It  contained  scarcely  a  sentence  that  might 
not  have  been  uttered  by  the  fiercest  and  blindest  champion  of 

*  No  surrender.'  He  began  by  denying  the  supposed  amount  of 
the  existing  commercial  and  manufacturing  distress,  and  by  main- 
taining that  the  distress,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  not  been  caused, 
or  even  promoted,  by  the  Corn  Laws,  and  will  not  be  removed, 
or  even  palliated  by  their  modification.  Having  thus  disposed 
of  those  who  are  supported  by  profits,  he  proceeded  to  those  who 
live  by  wages ;  and  after  stating,  what  is  certainly  true,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Great  Britain  are  even  now  in  a 
state  superior  to  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  labouring  classes  on  the 
Continent,  he  hinted  (for  he  is  too  cautious  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment in  express  words)  that  their  superiority  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  ^  in  this  country  meat  is  dear,  corn  is  dear,  and 
^  most  of  the  leading  articles  which  constitute  the  means  of  sub- 
^  sistence  and  comfort,  are  dearer  than  in  the  Continental  states.' 
He  went  on  to  repeat,  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the 

*  permanent  interests  of  the  country,  that,  asfiir  as  is  possible,  vf^ 

*  should  be  independent  of  foreign  supply ;'  and  that  the  foreign 
supply,  if  any,  *  should  be  limited  in  quantity,  and  should  be 

*  brought  in  only  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  ah  accidental  and 
^  comparatively  slight  deficiency.'  On  these  grounds  he  deprecated 
a  fixed  duty.  He  deprecated  it  because  it  woud  not  gp  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  possibility  in  excluding  foreign  supply — he  depre- 
eated  it  beeawse  it  would  substitute  a  permanent  for  a  casual 
importation  ; — ^in  other  words,  he  depredlited  k  because  it  would 
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give  us  a  steady  commerce  and  a  settled  currency  ; — because  it 
would  give  a  regular  trade  to  the  merchant,  a  regular  demand  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  regular  wages  and  regular  employment  to 
the  workman. 

Such  premises  appear  to  lead  to  no  conclusion  except  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  law,  or  adding  to  the  severity  of  its 
restrictions  apd  prohibitions.  At  length,  however,  he  came  to 
the  reasons  for  a  change.  These  he  stated  to  be,  first,  that 
a  general  impression  exists  that  some  change  is  expedient; 
secondly,  that  a  duty  of  20s.  having  been  found  in  ordinary 
seasons  nearly  prohibitory,  a  higher  duty  is  a  piece  of  useless 
insolence  ;  and  thirdly,  that  under  the  present  law  the  importation 
of  a  whole  year  is  generally  concentrated  within  a  short  period, 
and  at  an  inconvenient  season,  just  before  the  home-grown  corn 
is  threshed.  Of  these  arguments,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
first  was  that  which  most  influenced  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  the  last 
was  the  one  on  which  he  dwelt  most.  ^  This  consideration  alone,' 
he  remarked,  *  ought  to  prevail  with  those  who  most  approve 
'  the  protection  at  present  afforded,  to  listen  with  favour  to  some 

*  modifications  of  the  existing  law — modifications,  in  my  opinion, 
^  likely  to  prove  as  advantageous  to  the  agricultural  interest  as 

*  to  any  other  class.' 

These  were  the  motives  which  he  assigned  for  changing  a  law, 
in  the  defence  of  which  he  had  for  fourteen  years  *  steadily  stood 

*  forth  ;* — motives  so  narrow  and  inadequate,  that  it  is  painful 
to  believe  that  he  really  obeyed  them.  He  supported  his  pro- 
posed alteration  by  no  enlarged  views  of  national  welfare — by 
no  plans  to  extend  the  trade,  or  increase  the  comforts,  or  relieve 
the  distress,  or  appease  the  discontent  of  the  people,  or  to  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  State.  Such  objects  he  passed  over,  not  be- 
cause he  is  indifferent  to  them,  but  because  he  knew,  and  indeed 
avowed,  that  his  proposed  measure  would  not  effect  them.  He 
avowed,  that  in  proposing  merely  a  shadow  of  a  fixed  duty--^a 
duty  still  perplexed  by  a  sliding  scale,  though  sliding  by  more 
regular  gradations,  and  with  two  intervals  of  rest — he  was  leaving 
the  real  principle  of  the  existing  Corn  Law  unaltered. 

But  though  he  refused  to  abandon  the  sliding  scale,  he  might 
have  materially  improved  the  law  ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
have  materially  diminished  its  mischief  by  an  effectual  reduction 
of  duty.  He  stated  the  question  for  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be,  ^  What  was  the  amount  of  dutv  which  would  give 

*  a  just  and  satisfactory  protection  to  domestic  agriculture?  — ^a 
question  to  be  determined,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  two 
considerations ;  first,  the  price  which,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
considered  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  the  grower ;  and  ae- 
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coDdly,  the  price  at  which  foreign  corn  can  be  introduced.  On 
the  second  point  he  said  nothing.  The  first  he  fixed  for  wheat  at 
568.  At  this  price,  therefore,  he  subjected  foreign  wheat  to  a 
duty  of  16s.,  rising  to  20s.,  its  maximum,  when  the  price  falls  to 
50s. ;  and  sinking  to  Is.,  its  minimum,  when  the  price  rises  to  73s. 
Instead  of  the  sudden  jumps  of  the  present  scale,  two  rests  are 
interposed,  one  from  66s.  to  688.,  both  inclusive,  when  the  duty 
is  stationary  at  6s. ;  the  other  at  54s.  and  53s.,  when  it  is  station- 
ary at  18s.  As  a  further  protection  to  domestic  agriculture,  he 
proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  towns  from  whose  returns  of 
prices  the  averages  are  framed ; — ^an  increase  which,  by  letting 
in  returns  from  cheaper  markets,  is  expected  to  lower  the  Gazette 
price  by  between  two  and  three  shillings  a- quarter.  It  must  be 
recollected,  therefore,  in  considering  the  probable  results  of  the 
proposed  duties,  that  about  two  shillings  a-quarter  will  be  taken 
from  the  apparent  price,  and  therefore  added  to  the  duty;  so  tkat 
when  wheat,  under  the  present  system  of  averages,  would  be 
stated  at  56s.  a-quarter,  it  will,  under  the  new  system,  be  stated 
at  54s. ;  and  therefore  incur  an  eighteen  shilling,  instead  of  a 
sixteen  shilling  duty. 

But,  even  disregarding  this  new  element  in  the  calculation,  it 
is  clear  that  the  proposed  scale  will  be,  as  it  is  avowedly  intended 
to  be,  in  all  ordinary  seasons,  prohibitory.  Sir  Robert  Peel  states 
the  average  price  of  wheat  to  be  56s.,  and  at  that  price  imposes 
a  duty  of  16s.  Now,  a  duty  of  I6s.  has  been  found  from  expe- 
rience to  be  nearly  prohibitory.  Out  of  the  thirteen  millions 
and  a  half  of  quarters  which  have  been  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption under  the  existing  law,  not  a  million  and  a  half  have 
been  entered  at  a  duty  amounting  to  16s. 

A  further,  and  perhaps  a  still  clearer  evidence  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  duty,  may  be  acquired  by  examining  the 
question  which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  stating  its  importance,  did 
not  think  fit  to  resolve ;  namely,  the  price  at  which  foreign 
corn  may  be  obtained.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  will  not 
trouble  our  readers  with  statements  of  shipping  charges  and 
consular  returns.  The  papers  on  corn  presented  to  Parliament 
on  the  4th  March  1842,  (No.  50,)  contain  information  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  island  of  Jersey  enjoys  a  free  corn  trade.  She  is  not 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  nearest  market,  lest  a  cargo 
from  a  distant  port  should  find  that  a  sudden  rise  of  duty  has 
changed  profit  into  loss.  She  can  import  at  the  time  and  from  the 
country  which  affords  the  cheapest  supply,  and  her  demand  is  too 
slight  to  affect  sensibly  any  market.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  prices  at  which  Jersey  imports  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
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favourable  at  which  corn  can  be  obtained  in  the  British  islands. 
We  subjoin  the  prices  of  foreign  wheat  in  Jersey  since  1828, 
when  the  present  Corn  Law  was  passed,  down  to  1841  inclusive, 
the  latest  period  for  which  the  returns  are  published ;  and  we 
have  added  from  the  same  Parliamentary  Paper  the  average  price 
in  England  for  the  same  period. 


English 

Foreign 

Year. 

Price. 

Price. 

8.    d* 

8*    d. 

1829 

66     3 

68    0 

1830 

64    3 

54     0 

.  1831 

66    4 

62    6 

1832 

58    8 

57     0 

1833 

52  11 

89     0 

1834 

46     2 

40    0 

1835 

39     4 

36     0 

1836 

48    6 

37     0 

.     1837 

55  10 

47     0 

1838 

64    7 

55     0 

1839 

70    8 

67     0 

1840 

66    4 

54     9 

1841 

64    4 

51     1 

58     9^ 


51     5    (within  minute  fractions.) 


It  will  be  seen,  that  during  that  period  the  average  price  of 
foreign  wheat  in  Jersey,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  repre- 
sents the  most  favourable  price  at  which  it  could  be  obtained  in 
England,  has  been  51s.  5d.  per  quarter;  and  that  the  average  price 
in  England  has  been  58s.  9^d.  a  quarter— a  price  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  considers  excessive.  At  this  price  he  imposes  on  foreign 
wheat  a  duty  of  14s.,  which,  added  to  the  average  price  of  51s.  5d., 
raises  the  cost  of  importing  foreign  wheat  to  65s.  5d.,  and  of 
course  prohibits  it.  Until  British  corn  has  risen  to  62s.,  at  which 
price  the  duty  falls  to  10s.,  and  the  price  and  duty  taken  to- 
gether, of  foreign  corn,  amount  to  61s.  5d. — importation  at  ave- 
rage foreign  prices  cannot  take  place.  Indeed  it  cannot  take 
place  even  then,  since  the  necessary  results  of  the  attempt  to 
import — namely,  a  rise  of  the  price  abroad,  and  a  fall  here — 
would  derange  so  even  a  balance.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  that  if  Sir  R.  Peel's  proposition  be  adopted,  it  will  be 
under  the  law  of  1842,  as  it  was  under  the  law  of  1828.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  importation  will  be  confined  to  the  occasions  when 
the  English  price  exceeds  65s.,  and  the  remainder  will  be  sold  at 
9  loss  by  the  victims  of  our  perverse  ingenuity. 
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•  One  of  the  gpremt  rales  of  commercial  legislation,  indeed  of  aU 
legislation  whatever,  is  to  diminish  the  empire  of  chance,  to  en« 
able  men  to  reckon  on  the  result^  of  their  actions,  or  at  least  sot 
to  distnrb  the  elements  of  the  calculation.  The  daties  wkich 
confoorm  best  to  this  rule,  are  the  ordinary  ad  valorem  duties. 
The  producer,  the  importer,  and  the  warehouse,  who  deals  in 
articles  subject  to  such  a  duty,  may  calculate  on  a  steadiness  of 
profit  even  greater  than  can  always  be  expected  under  a  perfect 
freedom  of  trade ;  since  what  he  gains  or  Ipses  by  a  rise  or  fall  ia 
price,  is  in  some  measure  balanced  by  an  increase  or  diminution 
.of  duty.  A  fixed  duty,  though  it  contains  no  such  principle  of 
compensation,  has  the  great  SMivantage  of  stability.  One  pordon 
of  the  cost  of  production,  often  a  very  important  one,  is  unalter- 
able. One  of  these  duties,  an  ad  valorem  or  a  fixed  rate,  is 
adopted,  with  one  exception,  in  our  whole  fiscal  code  ;*  the  fixed 
rate  being  generally  applied  to  raw  produce,  the  ad  valorem  rate 
to  manufactured  articles.  The  solitary  exception — the  single 
commodity  as  to  which  the  law  strives  to  aggravate  the  hazuds 
of  commerce — the  single  commodity  on  which  it  imposes  a  daty 
not  ad  valorem^  but  contra  val^rcm^-tbe  single  commodity  as  to 
which,  when  the  price  falls,  the  law  doubles  the  importer's  loss  by 
a  proportionate  addition  to  the  duty,  and,  when  it  rises,  doables 
his  gain  by  a  proportionate  diminution  of  duty — the  single  commo- 
dity to  which  this  monstrous  legislation  is  applied,  is  the  food  of 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  commo- 
dity of  which  the  legislating  classes  are  the  principal  prodacers, 
and  the  labouring  classes  the  principal  consumers.  It  is  the 
commodity  from  which  the  incomes  of  the  former  are  derived, 
and  on  which  those  of  the  latter  are  spent.  After  this,  who  can 
wonder  at  Chartism  ? 

We  have  often  thought  it  a  question,  whether,  if  we  had  had  to 
choose  between  the  system  of  successive,  but  unforeseen  prohibi- 
tion, and  free  admission,  under  which  we  have  suffered  ever  since 
1815,  and  a  permanent  prohibition,  we  ought  not  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  latter.  Now,  of  course,  with  a  population  increased 
forty-four  per  cent,  Sir  Robert  Peers  proposed  independence  of 
foreign  supplies  has  become  impracticable— at  least  if  the  labour- 
ing classes  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue  the  use  of  wheat ;  but 
It  was  otherwise  when  the  population  of  Great  Britain  did  not 
exceed  thirteen  millions. 

The  average  price  of  corn  would  have  been  somewhat  higher— 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  towns  and  manufacturing  districts 
would  have  been  retarded— the  productiveness  of  industry  would 
have  been  diminished— wages  would  therefore  have  been  some- 
What  lower :  we  should  have  been  » less  numerous  and  a  poorrf 
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people*  But^  on  tbe  otber  hand^  we  sbotild  havo  leaped  oii6 
of  tlie  main  causes  of  tke  alternations  of  prosperity  aiid  disttesl^ 
of  panic  and  confidence^  of  increased  and  diminished  demaiid  for 
labour.  whi<ili)  with  an  increased  rapidity  of  recurrence^  harel 
been  interspersed  during  the  whole  of  tnat  period*  O^f  cur«» 
reocy  would  not  hare  been  derahged  by  sudden  demands.  The 
specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  Englandi  the  narrow  fonlida^ 
tien  on  which  our  vast  superstructure  of  credit  rests,  would  not 
have  been  periodically  threatened  with  exhaustion.  The  Bank 
would  not  have  been  forced,  in  its  struggles  to  retain  the  gold 
which  the  imperious  demand  for  food  was  driving  out,  to  curtail 
its  issues,  to  endanger  the  fortunes  of  the  mercantile  world,  and  to 
alter  the  standard  of  value  by  which  all  men's  proceedings  are  ref- 
lated. Our  trade  would  not  have  been  deranged  by  being  forcibly 
attracted  in  a  certain  direction  at  one  period,  and  forciblv  repei« 
led  at  another.  Our  work-people  would  not  have  suiierea  at 
one  period  under  the  demoralising  influence  of  a  sudden  rise 
of  wages,  and  at  another  under  the  still  more  deinoralising  influ- 
ence of  a  sudden  depression.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
we  should,  on  the  whole,  have  been  a  better  and  a  happiel^ 
people. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  prefer  the  condition  of  Great 
Britain  under  a  supposed  ptohibition  of  the  importation  of  cotn^ 
to  its  condition  if  importation  had  been  subjected  to  a  moderate 
fixed  duty.  Such  a  duty  would,  indeed,  have  produced  the 
effect  deprecated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  would  have  occasioned, 
except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  succession  of  abundant  harvests,  a 
steady  importation.  It  would  have  made  us  dependent  on 
foreign  nations  for  a  portion  of  our  regular  supply.  We  should 
have  had  to  endure  the  dependence  of  the  rich  on  the  poor,  the 
dependence  of  England  on  Ireland,  the  dependence  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself  on  his  own  tradesmen.  But  that  supply 
would  have  been  drawn  from  the  whole  wbrld,  instead  of  comings 
from  the  few  ports  whose  proximity  now  enables  them  almost  ex- 
clusively to  take  advantage  of  our  unforeseeii  demands.  If  it  be 
true,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  great  corn  produ- 
eing  countries  of  Europe,  lying  in  the  same  latitude  with  thl^ 
country,  are  affected  by  the  same  causes,  and  therefore  partici- 
pate in  our  scarcity,  and  in  our  abundance,  what  can  be  more 
insane  than  a  policy  which  confines  us  to  the  least  favourable' 
markets?  With  the  whole  world  competing  iot  ouf  custom, 
we  should  have  purchased  our  supply  at  the  price  at  which  the 
producer  could  afford  it;  not  at  that  which  he  could  extort  froin 
oar  necessities.  We  should  have  purchased  it  for  manufactures 
instead  ef  for  bullion;  by  extending;  oat  trade  tostead  of  by 
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deranging  it ;  by  improving  instead  of  deteriorating  the  welfare 
of  oar  work-people ;  by  augmenting  the  public  revenue  instead  of 
diminishing  it ;  by  adding  to  the  Customs  without  taking  from 
the  Excise.     Such  would  have  been  the  results,  and  such  would 
now  be  the  results  of  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  duty  for  the 
sliding  scale,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  thought  fit  to  grant  to  the 
prejudices  of  his  supporters.    We  are  told,  however,  that  a  fixed 
duty  could  not  be  maiutained.    Whether  it  could  be  maintained 
or  not,  would  depend  on  its  amount.     A  fixed  duty  of  20s.,  or 
even  of  15s.,  certainly  could  not  be  supported,  and  ouglit  not  to 
be  supported ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.,  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  late  Government,  could  be  maintained. 
In  the  whole  of  the  fourteen  years  during  which  the  present  Corn 
Law  has  existed,  there  has  been  only  one  (1839)  in  which  the 
average  price  has  been  above  66s.  4d. ;  and  there 
four,  1831,  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  in  which  it 
66s.  3d.   The  latter,  therefore,  must  beconsiden 
usually  high.     Yet  in  1829,  at  this  extravagantl 
duty  much  exceeding  8s.  was  maintained.  In  that 
quarters  of  wheat  were  imported,  at  an  average 
per  quarter.  In  the  rather  dearer  year  of  1840,  wl 
66s.  4d.,  a  duty  of  7s.  2d.  a  quarter  was  maintai] 
quarters  in  that  year  paid  that  average  amount  c 
a  regular  trade,  a  trade  in  which  the  abundance  « 
the  South  were  allowed  to  supply  the  scarcity  ot  the  East  and 
the   North — when  America,  Hungary,  and  the  Ukraine  were 
admitted  on  equal  terms  with  the  countries  in  our  own  latitude, 
to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  confines  us — ^when  prudent  merchants 
and  corn-dealers   could  again  venture  to  equalize  prices,  by 
reserving  the  excess  of  cheap  years  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
dear  ones — we  do  not  believe  that  a  price  of  66s.  dd.  a  quarter 
would  ever  be  reached.     But  if  it  were  reached,  the  experience 
of  1829,  nearly  repeated  in  1840,  shows  that  a  duty  of  8s.  could 
be  maintained. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  long  debates  which 
followed  Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposal  as  to  corn,  was  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  of  most  of  the  old  bulwarks 
of  monopoly.  We  were  no  longer  told  that  the  manufacturers  are 
dependent  on  the  agricultural  market;  and  that  it  was  their  inter- 
est to  pay  an  extra  price  for  their  bread,  in  the  hope  that  a  portion 
of  that  extra  price  would  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  cottons  and 
woollens.  Sir  R.  Peel  disclaimed  all  wish  to  prop  up  rents,  or 
to  defend  the  interests  of  any  particular  class.  He  left  it  to  Sir 
E.  Knatchbull  to  contend,  that  ^  the  duty  of  corn  should  be 
<  calculated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  return  to  the  landed  interest 
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*  full  security  for  their  property,  and  for  the  station  in  the  country 

*  which  they  had  hitherto  held ;'  and  to  be  rewarded  by  indignant 
cheers  from  one  side  of  the  House,  and  by  shame  and  silence  on 
the  other.  Even  the  old  fallacy,  that  wages  depend  on  the  price 
of  corn — fall  as  it  falls,  and  rise  as  it  rises — was  only  hinted  at  by 
Sir  R.  Peel.  He  left  that  jfe&tww,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin 
a  term  to  designate  what  is  both  true  and  false,  to  be  formally 
asserted  only  by  his  subordinates.  He  left  to  Lord  Granby  to 
maintain,  that  ^  the  .experience  of  all  Europe  shows  that  the 

*  certain  consequence  of  making  food  cheap  is  to  lower  wages  ; '  to 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  aflSrm,  that  *  to  the  labouring  classes  the 

*  price  of  corn  does  not  signify  one  straw ;'  to  Mr  Stuart  Wortley 
to  state,  that  *  if  the  price  of  corn  were  reduced,  masters  would 

*  reduce  wages ;  that  if  sixpence  a-week  were  saved  to  the  artizan 

*  in  corn,  the  diminution  of  wages  would  amount  to  2s.  6d.  a- 

*  week  : '  to  Mr  Gladstone  to  talk  of  *  the  fallacy  of  cheap  bread ;' 
and  to  Lord  Mahon  to  argue,  that  ^  the  price  of  wheat  being  at 

*  Warsaw  about  22s.  a-quarter,  the  people  were  therefore  mise- 
'  rable  and  uneducated ;  and  being  in  Amsterdam  from  58s.  to 
^  63s.  a-quarter,  the  artizan  and  labourer  were  there,  as  a  natural 

*  result,  in  a  comfortable  condition.' 

When  such  an  error  as  this  is  maintained  by  men  with  the 
knowledge  and  sagacity  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  Lord  Mahon,  and 
almost  countenanced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  it  may  be  worth 
while,  pressed  as  we  are  by  questions  equally  important  and  still 
more  urgent,  shortly  to  expose  it.  It  is  easy  to  refute  it  directly. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  only  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
wages  depend  on  the  supply,  on  the  one  hand,  of  labour,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  commodities  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
labourer.  If  the  supply  of  the  commodities  intended  to  be  used 
by  the  labourer  is  diminished,  he  is  forced  to  work  more  hours 
for  the  same  wages;  to  send  his  children,  and  perhaps  his  wife, 
to  the  factory  ;  in  short,  to  increase  the  supply  of  labour.  If  the 
supply  of  those  commodities  be  increased,  he  can  support  him- 
self by  less  exertion ;  he  can  keep  his  wife,  and  perhaps  his 
eldest  girl,  at  home ;  in  short,  he  can  diminish  the  supply  of 
labour,  and  he  does  so.  All  this  is  clearly  stated  by  Mr  Milne, 
Mr  Wood,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Lord  Lauderdale,  in  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Grain  and 
the  Corn  Laws  in  1814.  We  extract  a  portion  of  Mr  Milne's 
evidence — the  evidence  of  a  man  of  great  practical  experience, 
both  in  agriculture  and  in  manufactures. 

<  As  a  proprietor  of  land,  have  not  you  attended  to  the  expense  of 
agricultural  labour  in  Scotland  ?     I  have. 
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<  Hare  you  not  hIsq  had  large  conceras  as  a  manufacturer  ?    I  hare. 

<  Where  ?     At  Aberdeen, 

<  In  what  line  ?     Both  in  the  cotton  and  linen  manufacture. 

<  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  effect,  as  far  as  your  observation 
h^  gone,  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  grain  on  the  value  of  agricultural  labour 
in  Scotland? 

<  In  Scotland,  both  agricultural  labour  and  manufacturing  labour  are 
considerably  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  grain  and  provisions.  I  have 
always  considered,  that  when  grain  and  other  provisions  rose,  both  manu- 
&cturing  and  agricultural  labour  fell ;  on  the  contrary,  when  provisions 
and  grain  fell,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  labour  rose.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  Supposing  there  are  in  any  one  parish  100  labourers,  who  are 
able  to  do  the  work  of  that  parish:  if  provisions  rise,  those  labourers  will 
4o  double  work ;  of  course,  there  being  only  a  certain  demand  for  labonr, 
the  labour  falls :  if  provisions,  on  the  contrary,  fall,  those  labourers  do 
much  less  work,  probably  not  one-half ;  you  must,  therefore,  seek  more 
labourers  ;  this  makes  a  demand  for  labour,  and  labour  rises. 

*  When  you  say  that  the  labourer  will  do  double  work,  do  you  not 
mean  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  grain,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  same  quantity,  will  urge  him  to  do  such  a  quantity  of  work  as  will 
enable  him  to  have  the  usual  enjoyments  ? 

^  Certainly ;  and  very  often  it  goes  further  than  that,  that  he  does  too 
much  work,  and  works  beyond  his  strength,  when  grain  is  yery  high ;  at 
other  times  he  is  idle,  when  grain  is  low. 

*  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  any  particular  instance  of  agrical- 
tural  work  that  you  may  have  contracted  for,  in  a  dear  year  and  a  cheap 
year? 

<  I  can  state  a  yery  strong  instance  that  happened  to  myself  last  year. 
I  wished  to  enclose  a  farm  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1812,  or  the 
beginning  of  1813  ;  I  sent  for  my  bailiff,  and  told  him  that  1  had  en- 
closed, about  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  good  deal  of  land ;  that  the 
enclosure  at  that  time  cost  me  Ss.  per  ell  of  37  inches ;  that  a  neighbour 
of  mine,  two  or  three  years  ago,  had  made  similar  enclosures,  which  cost 
him  5s.  per  ell ;  that  I  thought  he  had  paid  too  much,  and  that  I  ought 
to  have  it  cheaper : — the  answer  I  got  from  my  bailiff  was,  that  provisions 
were  very  high,  that  the  labourers  were  doing  double  work,  and  that  of 
course  there  was  less  demand  for  labour,  and  that  he  could  do  those 
enclosures  last  year  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  I  had  ever  done  them,  and  he 
actually  execute^  this  enclosure  at  about  half-a-crown  an  ell.  He  again 
came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  I  had  proposed  to  him  to  do  some  ditc^ng 
and  draining  upon  another  farqi,  which  I  did  not  intend  to  do  till  about 
a  twelvemonth  after,  from  the  circumstance  of  not  being  fully  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  form;  he  requested  I  would  allow  him  to  do  it  that 
season,  as  he  could  do  it  so  much  cheaper,  and  that  a  great  many  labour- 
ers were  idle  from  halving  a  little  work,  in  consequence  of  those  who 
were  ernployed  doing  double  work ;  I  desired  him  to  go  on  with  that 
Iftboi^  likeiprise,  and^  he  a^ptually  contracted  for  very  large  ditches  at  six- 
pence an  ell,  which  I  do  not  think;  I  could  now  do  under  fi?om  one  shil- 
ling to  eighteenpence,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  provisions. 
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*  Can  yon  give  the  committee  any  information  reepecting  the  effect  of 
the  price  of  provisions  on  manufacturing  labour  ? 

*  When  provisions  are  likelj  to  fall,  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  orders  to  look  out  for  more  hands,  imagining  that  more  hands 
would  be  wanted  to  do  the  same  quantity  of  labour ;  and  when  provisions 
got  high,  I  never  had  much  fear  of  getting  plenty  of  hands,  because  they 
did  more  work.' 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  these  are  only  temporary  and 
immediate  results,  and  that  ultimately  the  supposed  accordance 
between  corn  and  wages  would  show  itself.  Has  it  shown  itself 
in  Ireland,  where  wages  are  one-third  of  the  English  prices,  and 
corn  is  cheaper  only  by  the  expense  of  transport  r  Has  it  shown 
itself  in  the  United  States,  where  labour  is  worth  a  dollar  a  day, 
and  wheat  40s.  a  quarter  ?  But  it  may  be  asked,  must  not  the 
labourer  live  ?  Of  course  he  must ;  but  not  necessarily  on  corn. 
He  may  rise  to  meat,  or  sink  to  potatoes.  Increase  the  supply 
of  provisions,  and  he  will  live  better.  Add  to  that  increase,  im- 
proved trade  and  more  regular  employment,  and  he  will  live  bet* 
ter  still.  Diminish  the  supply  of  provisions,  and  he  will  live 
worse.  Increase  the  evil  by  a  diminishing  trade  and  irregular 
employment,  and  he  will  live  worse  still.  But  with  the  example 
of  Ireland  on  the  one  side,  and  of  America  on  the  other,  never 
talk  of  the  <  fallacy  of  cheap  bread;'  or  of  ^  wages  rising  and 
*  falling  with  the  price  of  corn.' 

On  a  matter,  however,  of  such  importance,  it  may  be  proper 
not  merely  to  refute  the  error,  but  to  show  the  causes  which 
have  occasioned  able  men  to  be  entangled  by  it.  The  first  and 
great  cause  probably  is  the  fact,  that  high  wages  and  a  high  price 
of  provisions,  and  low  wages  and  a  low  price  of  provisions,  are  in 
most  countries  coexistent ;  so  a  man  who  lives  in  a  palace  is 
generally  wealthy,  and  a  man  who  lives  in  a  cottage  is  generally 
poor.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  that  wealth  is  occasioned  by 
inhabiting  a  palace,  ox  poverty  by  dwelling  in  a  cottage.  A  high 
price  of  com  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  high  wages,  and 
a  low  price  of  corn  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  low  wages ; 
jittt  as  a  palace  is  the  result,  not  the  cause  of  wealth,  and  a 
cottage  is  the  result,  not  the  cause  of  poverty. 

No  principles  are  better  established — ^no  prmciples,  indeed,  are 
more  tme-^than  that  the  general  price  of  corn  must  correspond 
wth  the  price  of  that  portion  of  the  whole  supply,  which  is  regu- 
krly  furnished  at  the  greatest  expense ;  and  that  the  price  of 
that  porticm  consists  entirely  of  the  wages  of  the  labourers  who 
produce  it,  and  the  profits  of  the  farmers  who  advance  those 
"wages.  If  the  wages  of  a  labouring  family  in  one  country  are 
JE40  a-yoary  andprMtsare  ten  per  cent,  the  corn  rwsed  by  that 
family's  labour  during  a  year  mqst  sell  for  £44.     If  in  another 
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country  wages  are  L.20  a-year,  an  equal  quantity  of  com  raised 
by  the  same  labour  may  be  sold  for  L.22.  Halve  wages  in  the 
former  country,  and  double  them  in  the  latter,  and  prices  will  at 
least  be  reversed. 

Again,  in  every  corn-eating  country,  the  great  consumers  of 
the  corn  are  the  labourers  themselves.  If  wages  rise,  the 
principal  commodity  on  which  their  wages  are  expended  has  a 
double  tendency  to  rise;  first,  because  it  costs  more  to  produce 
it ;  secondly,  because  the  fund  for  purchasing  it  is  increased.  If 
wages  fall,  the  principal  commodity  on  which  wages  are  expend- 
ed has  a  double  tendency  to  fall;  first,  because  it  costs  less  to 
produce  it ;  and  secondly,  because  the  fund  for  purchasing  it  is 
diminished.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  high 
wages  produce  a  high  price  of  provisions,  and  low  wages  a  low 
price  of  provisions;  just  as  wealth  is  the  cause  of  good  clothes, 
and  poverty  is  the  cause  of  rags. 

The  principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  the  case  of  a  fertile 
inadequately  peopled  country,  in  which  the  productiveness  of 
agricultural  labour  makes  up  for  its  high  price,  as  in  the  example 
of  America ;  and  the  case  of  a  country  in  which  corn  is  raised, 
not  for  the  use  of  the  labourer,  but  for  that  of  the  more  opulent 
classes,  or  for  exportation.  Such  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  of 
Poland  when  our  ports  are  open.  In  such  a  country  as  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  though  labour  is  dear,  corn  may  be 
cheap,  because  little  labour  will  produce  a  large  quantity ;  in 
such  a  country  as  Poland,  though  labour  is  cheap,  corn  may  be 
dear,  because  it  will  fetch  a  high  price  in  England.  A  third  ex- 
ception might  be  afforded  by  an  opulent  manufacturing  and 
commercial  country,  which  should  choose  to  purchase  with  the 
produce  of  its  skill,  its  machinery,  and  its  capital,  the  corn  grown 
by  the  cheap  labour  of  its  less  advanced  neighbours,  or  from  the 
fertile  lands  of  less  densely  peopled  regions. 

Two  accidental  circumstances  have  concurred,  the  one  in  Eng- 
land, the  other  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  give  currency 
to  the  error  which  we  have  been  exposing.  One  was  the  mal- 
administration of  the  unreformed  English  poor-law.  In  the  pau- 
perized districts,  and  there  were  few  agricultural  districts  unin- 
fected by  pauperism,  wages  and  employment  were  not  a  matter 
of  contract,  but  of  right,  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  and  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  or  the  overseer.  The  labourer  was 
treated  like  a  slave,  paid  not  according  to  his  services  but  his 
wants,  and  entitled  not  to  a  certain  sum  of  money,  but  to  the 
money,  whatever  were  its  amount,  which  would  purchase  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  bread  for  each  member  of  his  family.  Of  course, 
under  such  a  system  (he  expense  to  the  farmer  of  bis  plougt- 
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men,  and  of  tbe  horses  ivhich  his  ploughmen  drove,  was  govern- 
ed by  the  same  causes.  The  wages  of  one  rose  and  fell  with 
the  price  of  bread;  just  as  the  keep  of  the  other  rose  and  fell 
with  the  price  of  hay.  Even  now,  though  the  scale  has  disap* 
peared,  its  traces  remain.  The  labourer  with  a  family  accus- 
tomed to  wheaten  bread,  when  its  price  rises  beyond  his  means 
at  his  usual  wages,  threatens  to  enter  the  workhouse  unless  his 
wages  are  raised.  The  farmer  is  frightened  at  the  probable  in- 
crease of  rates  and  submits;  and  infers  that  wages  depend  on  the 
price  of  fine  wheaten  bread. 

The  other  circumstance  which  promoted  the  error  in  question 
was  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  during  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act.     While  the  pound  sterling  gradually  sunk  till  it  was 
worth  only  14s.,  of  course,  both  wages  and  provisions  had  a  ten- 
dency to  rise,  and,  so  far  as  that  common  cause  affected  them, 
to  rise  in  precisely  the  same  proportions.     They  did  not,  indeed, 
rise  in  the  same  proportions;  as  provisions  were  enhanced  by  a 
series  of  seasons  the  most  calamitous  on  record,  and  by  the  ob- 
stacles opposed  by  the  war  to  importation.     In  any  ordinary 
state  of  things,  wages  would  therefore  have  had  a  tendency  to 
fall ;   but  the  stimulus  given  to  trade  and  manufactures,  by  our 
enjoying  the  monopoly  of  the  world,  prevented  their  fall;  and  the 
alteration  of  the  standard  in  which  they  were  estimated  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  rising.     Every  rise  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, therefore,  was  followed  by  an  apparent  rise  of  wages ; 
and  among  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  is  to  say,  among  999  out  of  every  1000  persons, 
the  two  ideas  became  connected  as  cause  and  effect. 

Notwithstanding  Sir  Robert  Peel's  refusal  to  offer  even  a  con- 
jecture as  to  the  revenue  to  be  obtained  under  his  Corn  Bill,  we 
have  considered  that  bill  as  part  of  his  financial  scheme.  We  have 
done  so  on  two  grounds.  First,  because  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  some  revenue  will  be  obtained,  though  a  much  smaller  and 
more  irregiilar  one  than  would  have  been  derived  under  a  rational 
system.  And  secondly,  because  his  management  of  an  article 
which,  under  his  predecessor's  plan — the  plan  on  the  rejection  of 
which  his  power  is  foundpd — would  in  last  September  have  pro- 
duced an  additional  revenue  of  more  than  L.700,000,  must  be 
considered  as  a  financial  measure.  Like  his  alterations  on  the 
duties  on  coffee  and  on  timber,  it  may  be  a  measure  for  the 
diminution,  not  for  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  but  still  it  is  a 
measure  of  finance. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  remainder  of  his  Budget,  so 
for  as  he  has  thought  fit  to  explain  it. 

We  join  in  much  pf  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  hip 
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speech  of  the  11th  of  March.  The  arrangement  is  good,  the 
statements  are  clear,  there  are  many  passages  of  powerful  reason- 
ing, and  a  few  that  rise  to  eloquence.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  survive  its  occasion,  and  be  long  read  as  one  of  the  best 
productions  of  a  great  artist.  Indeed,  when  it  shall  be  read 
merely  as  a  study,  it  will  appear  a  much  better  speech  than  it 
does  now;  for  its  great  defect  will  then  be  un perceived.  It  will 
not  be  seen  that  it  is  a  piece  of  elaborate  sophistry.  It  will  not 
be  seen  that  the  whole  argument  rests  on  one  great  palpable 
misrepresentation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  first  showed  that,  comparing  the  current  revenue 
with  the  current  expenditure,  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  present 
year  of  rather  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half ;  and  that  it  is 
not  an  occasional  but  a  permanent  deficit,  and  must  be  remedied, 
therefore,  not  by  temporary,  but  by  permanent  expedients.  He 
then  proposed  to  go  through  the  possible  expedients  exhaustively. 

Loans  he  of  course  rejected  :  they  are  mischievous  palliations. 

He  then  rejected  further  taxation  on  the  articles  of  subsist- 
ence ;  believing  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  limits  of  such  taxa- 
tion. The  proof  which  he  oflFered  was,  that  the  additional  five 
per  cent  imposed  in  1840  on  the  customs  and  excise,  produced  an 
increase  of  only  one-half  per  cent.  He  stated  that  to  raise  the 
post-office  duties  would  arrest  a  great  experiment,  which  has  not 
yet  been  fully  tried ;  that  to  revive  the  taxes  on  salt,  leather,  or 
wool,  or  to  impose  a  tax  upon  gas,  would  interfere  with  various 
compacts  and  commercial  arrangements ;  and  that  further  taxes 
on  locomotion  would  prevent  the  labourer  from  carrying  his  only 
capital  to  the  best  market. 

At  length  he  came  to  consider  the  possibility  of  augmenting 
revenue  by  reduction  of  taxation ;  a  subject  which,  probably 
because  he  felt  it  to  be  the  portion  of  his  premises  most  palpably 
false,  he  reserved  to  the  last. 

Having  stated  that  in  the  cases  of  tobacco,  hemp,  sugar,  malt, 
soap,  paper,  and  advertisements,  a  reduction  of  duty  had  been 
followed  by  a  diminution  of  revenue,  he  inferred  that  such  must 
be  the  result  of  every  reduction.  And  having,  as  he  assumed, 
proved  that  every  other  mode  of  increasing  the  revenue  is  objec- 
tionable or  inefficient,  he  proposed  an  Income  tax. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposition,  that  increase  of  revenue  cannot 
be  obtained  by  an  alteration  of  duties,  depends  of  course  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  existing  duties  are  in  every  case  those  by 
which  the  largest  revenue  can  be  obtained.  In  fiict,  it  is  only  a 
different  mode  of  stating  the  same  proposition.  But  on  looking 
tl^ough  pur  existing  tari£^  or  the  tariff  now  proposed  to  Parlia- 
ment, it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  article  of  any 
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importance  on  which  different  rates  of  duty  are  not  imposed, 
depending  on  the  place  where  it  is  produced,  or  from  whence  it  is 
imported.  Now  It  is  obvious  that,  when  different  rates  of  duty 
are  imposed  on  the  same  commodity,  one  only  can  be  that  by 
which  the  largest  revenue  is  obtainable.  Of  the  four  rates  im- 
posed on  coffee,  Is.  3d.— Is. — 9d. — 6d.,  one  only  can  be  the  most 
productive.  And  when  we  find  that  the  duty  of  Is.  3d.  produced 
in  1840,  only  L.671,  and  that  of  9d.  L.544,653,  or  nearly  a  thou- 
sand times  as  much ;  it  seems  strange  to  suppose  that  no  revenue 
could  be  obtained  by  a  reduction  of  the  former.  When  a  duty 
on  sugar  of  L.3, 3s.  produced  a  revenue  of  L.7647,  and  a  duty  of 
L.1,  4s.  produced  L.3,717,369,  would  a  reduction  of  the  former 
be  unproductive  ?  If  a  duty  of  L.2,  16s.  6d.  per  load  on  Baltic 
fir  timber  produced  L.33I,325,  and  a  duty  of  1  Is.  6d.  on  Canada 
fir  timber  L.304,540,  is  it  not  obvious  that  one  or  the  other,  or 
both  must  be  wrong?  Again,  if  out  of  3,500,000  lbs.  of  silk, 
exported  from  France  to  England,  only  1,800,000  pay  duty,* 
so  that  the  expense  of  paying  duty  and  of  smuggling  appear  to 
be  nearly  equal, — is  it  not  probable  that  a  small  reduction  of  duty 
would  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  fair  trader,  and  increase 
both  the  revenue  and  the  consumption  ? 

But  the  relief  wanted  is,  it  is  urged,  immediate.  Well,  would 
not  a  diminution  of  differential  duties  afford  immediate  relief?  If 
our  warehouses  are  filled  with  commodities,  excluded  from  our 
market  by  prohibitory  duties,  would  no  revenue  be  obtained  by 
such  a  reduction  as  would  admit  them  to  be  entered  for  home 
consumption,  instead  of  being  re-exported  to  countries  enjoying  a 
wiser  financial  system  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  when  a  duty 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  is  reduced,  the  immediate 
effect  is  loss,  and  the  ultimate  gain  remote.  But  when  a  differ- 
ential duty  is  reduced,  the  whole  result  is  gain,  and  the  gain  is 
immediate.   ' 

The  fallacy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  argument  is  so  gross,  that  it 
almost  implied  disrespect  for  his  hearers.  He  affirmed  that  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  late  Government  would  not  afford  any  im- 
mediate relief;  and  his  reason  was,  that  no  immediate  increase 
of  revenue  followed  the  reduction  of  duties  on  tobacco,  hemp, 
sugar,  malt,  soap,  paper,  and  advertisements;  though  the  two 
measures  had,  in  fact,  nothing  in  common.  The  duties  on  tobacco, 
hemp,  sugar,  malt,  soap,  paper,  and  advertisements,  were  revenue 
duties.     They  bad  been  originally  imposed  at  the  amount  sup- 


*  See  Mr  Porter's  evidence,  Committee  on  the  Import  Duties,  2536, 
export. 
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posed  to  be  most  productive*  The  presumption  therefore  was, 
that  the  reduction  would  occasion  a  loss.  The  duties  which  the 
late  Government  proposed  to  reduce,  were  duties  originally  pro- 
posed, not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  of  exclusion.  They 
were  duties  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  foreign  sugar,  foreign 
timber,  and  foreign  corn.  The  presumption  therefore  was,  that 
their  reduction  would  produce  a  gain.  And  experience  had 
shown  that  on  one  article,  and  in  one  month,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced a  gain  of  more  than  L.700,000.  To  confound  things  not 
only  dissimilar  but  opposed,  simply  because  they  bear  the  com- 
mon name  of  reduction,  was  worthy  neither  of  the  audience,  the 
occasion,  nor  the  speaker.  And  yet  it  was  upon  this  fallacy 
that  his  whole  argument  rested;  for  he  admitted  that  the  expe- 
diency of  an  income  tax  depended  on  its  necessity — on  its  being 
the  only  resource  except  a  loan.  The  truth  being,  that  we  have 
to  choose,  not  between  an  income  tax  and  a  loan,  but  between  an 
income  tax  and  cheaper  bread,  cheaper  sugar,  and  cheaper  cof- 
fee ;  and  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  in  the  burdens  imposed 
on  Canadian  and  Baltic  timber. 

We  have  said  that  the  wide  and  bold  principles  of  utility  on 
which  the  rejected  Budget  of  1841  was  founded,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  the  Budget  of  1842  should  bear  some  resemblance  to 
it.  Sir  Robert  Peel  therefore  has  his  amended  tariff.  A  very 
few  years  ago,  such  words  from  a  Tory  minister  would  have  been 
ominous.  They  would  have  portended  aggravated  taxation  and 
still  more  rapacious  monopoly.  But  though,  at  length,  we  have 
rounded  the  corner,  though  we  have  left  behind,  never  we  trust 
to  return  towards  it,  the  extreme  point  of  fiscal  misgovernment, 
the  diflFerence  between  the  Whig  and  Tory  tariff  is  as  great  as 
the  improved  intelligence  of  the  times  will  allow.  The  Whig 
tariff  proposed  great  improvements  with  respect  to  a  few  great 
articles.  The  Tory  tariff  proposes  small  improvements  in  a  great 
many  small  articles.  The  Whig  tariff  proposed  to  improve  the 
revenue  by  nearly  two  millions.  The  Tory  tariff  proposes  to 
reduce  it  by  about  L.  1,200,000.  The  Whig  tariff  was  framed 
on  the  principle  of  diminishing  differential  duties  ;  the  Tory  tariff 
not  only  perpetuates  and  extends  them,  but  establishes  them  as 
the  general  and  fundamental  basis  of  the  British  customs. 
Whether  a  commodity,  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  exported 
from  our  colonies,  have  or  have  not  been  hitherto  subjected  to  a 
differential  duty — whether  it  have  or  have  not  hitherto  entered 
into  colonial  trade,  even  if  it  be  an  article  which,  from  its  ob- 
scurity, has  been  left  unenumerated — the  monopoly  of  the  British 
market  is  endeavoured  to  be  secured  to  it  by  differential  duties; 
never  less  than  a  100  per  cent,  and  often  amounting  to  500  per 
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cent.  We  must  say  that  the  mere  establishment  of  this  most 
mischievous  principle,  appears  to  us  far  to  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages, considerable  as  they  are,  offered  by  other  portions  of  the 
scheme. 

And  yet  the  loss  which  this  principle  will  occasion  is  one  of 
the  pretexts  for  the  income  tax.  By  raising  the  duty  on  colo- 
nial timber,  and  lowering  that  on  foreign  timber,  until  the 
advantage  given  to  colonial  timber  was  only  150  per  cent,  the 
late  ministry  expected  to  add  L.600,000  a-year  to  the  revenue. 
By  abolishing  the  duty  on  Canadian  timber,  while  a  duty, 
amounting  in  many  instances  to  more  than  50  per  cent  on  the 
value,  is  retained  on  foreign  timber.  Sir  Robert  Peel  expects  to  take 
L.600,000  a-year  from  the  revenue.  This  difference,  L.1,200,000, 
is  nearly  half  of  the  deficiency  of  the  year.  In  the  same  spirit, 
while  the  duty  on  colonial  coffee  is  to  be  reduced  to  4d.  a  pound, 
that  on  foreign  coffee  is  to  be  fixed  at  8d.  Sir  Robert  Peel  esti- 
mates the  consequent  loss  at  L.170,000  a-year.  Now,  when  we 
recollect  that  foreign  coffee  can  be  furnished  so  much  more  cheaply 
than  colonial  coffee — that  in  the  face  of  a  differential  duty  of  50 
per  cent,  and  the  further  expense,  amounting  to  about  one  half- 
penny a  pound,  of  being  sent  round  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  supplies  more  than  one-third  of  our  consumption,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  our  revenue — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if,  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  differential  duty  from  50  to  100  per  cent, 
we  abolished  it,  and  imposed  on  all  coffee  the  duty  most  productive 
of  revenue,  we  might  substitute  a  gain  for  a  loss. 

The  coffee  of  Hayti,  grown  by  freemen,  and  fully  equal  in 
quality  to  the  average  of  what  we  consume,  might  be  obtained 
in  this  country,  all  expenses  except  duty  paid,  at  rather  less 
than  fivepence  per  pound.  It  is  sold  at  that  price  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Our  present  tariff  subjects  it  to  a  duty,  in- 
cluding the  expense  of  the  voyage  to  the  Cape,  of  about  190 
per  cent.  Under  Sir  Robert  reel's  tariff,  it  will  remain  subject 
to  a  duty  of  160  per  cent.  For  what  purpose  is  this  enormous 
duty  retained,  while  that  on  British  Colonial  coffee  is  reduced  by 
one  half?  For  the  purpose  of  revenue  ?  No.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
expects  a  heavy  loss  on  the  whole  transaction.  To  repress 
slavery,  or  the  slave  trade  ?  No.  The  bulk  of  the  coffee  exclu- 
ded by  our^present  tariff,  and  by  our  proposed  differential  duties, 
is  free  grown.  For  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and  mort-* 
gagees  of  coffee  estates  in  the  British  West  Indies  ?  This^  of 
course,  is  the  real  motive ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  object 
will  be  attained.  The  effect  of  the  monopoly  given  to  our  colo- 
nies has  been  a  competition  for  labour,  which,  operating  on  an 
untrained  population,  has  produced  among  the  negroes  idleness, 
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irregularity,  carelessneae; — in  short,  every  quality  that  oim  make 
a  labourer  unprofitable ;  and,  among  the  planterg,  a  blind  strug- 
gle to  retain  their  existing  cultivation — fruitless  in  most  cases, 
and,  "where  it  has  been  effected,  absolutely  ruinous.*  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  colonial  coffee  by  more  than  83  per  cent, 
will  of  course  raise  the  price  in  bond — that  is  to  say,  the  price 
extra  the  duty ;  since  the  dealer  would  be  able  ix>  pay  for  it  two- 
pence a  pound  more  than  he  now  pays,  if  he.  continued  to  sell  it 
at  the  same  price;  and  to  pay  for  it  a  penny  a  pound  more  than 
he  now  pays,  if  he  should  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer  b}r 
a  penny  a  pound. 

The  natural  result  seems  to  be,  that  the  increased  demand 
should  produce  .increased  cultivation — increased  supply,  a  fall  of 
price,  and  an  increased  consumption.     This  is  the  result  expect- 
ed by  Sir  Robert  Peel.     Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  result  will  be  diminished  cultivation — diminished 
supply — no  reduction  of  price,  and,  of  course,  no  increase  of  con- 
sumption.    And  we  found  our  expectation  on  the  double  mono- 
poly, which  is  the  object  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  differential  dutieSi 
The  monopoly  possessed  by  the  negro  against  the  planter,  in  ail 
our  principal  colonies,  makes  increased  cultivation  impossible. 
Irregular  work  for  a  few  days  in  the  week,  and  fl  few  hours  id 
the  day,  gives  the  labourer  all  that  he  requires^     His  present 
idle  and  insubordinate  habits  are  the  result  of  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  labour,  larger  than,  with  the  existing  habits  of  the  la- 
bourers, can  be  beneficially  employed.     Increase  that  fund,  Bb 
must  be  the  necessary  result  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee  in 
bond,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  wages  offered 
by  one  party,  and  of  labour  offered  by  the  other  party,  will  be 
aggravated.      The  negro  will  act  with  respect  to  coffee  as  he  has 
acted  with  respect  to  sugar.     He  will  do  less  work  for  the  same 
.  wages.     Cultivation  will  decrease  instead  of  increasing ;  the  loss 
to  the  revenue  will  be  aggravated  by  the  loss  to  the  consumer; 
and  the  friends  of  slavery,  and  of  the  slave-trade,  will  triumph  in 
an  additional  instance  of  the  failure  of  emancipation* 

Some  of  the  other  errors  and  abuses  of  the  proposed  tdriff  will 
have  a  more  extensive  effect ;  but  perhaps  there  is  none  that  is 
more  glaring  than  the  proposal  as  to  coffee.  Such  a  wanton 
destruction  of  revenue  looks  almol»t  like  a  determination  to  ren* 
der  an  income  tax  necessary. 

We  feel  some  doubt,  too,  as  to  the  propriety  of  abandoBiRf ^ 
without  enquiry,  export  duties  amoimting  to  L.  1 98,000  a-ye«r< 

^  *  See  Mr  Barney's  excellent  obseryatioBs  on  the  Island  of  Trinidai 
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Sir  B.  Peel  says  tkat  such  duties  are  contrary  to  a  sound  prineU 
pie  of  legislation*  Of  course  all  duties  are  mischievous,  and  are 
defensible  only  because  arevenue  is  necessary ;  but  we  own  that  we 
see  no  reason  for  considering  an  export  duty  as  more  mischievous 
than  an  import  duty.  In  fact,  all  duties  on  imports  are  also 
duties  on  exports.  As  all  steady  trade  is  barter,  and  as  foreign 
nations  can  purchase  only  as  far  as  they  sell,  everv  restriction  oa 
importation,  is  a  restriction  on  the  exportation  of  the  British  com* 
modity,  with  which  the  foreign  commodity  would  directly  or  indi- 
rectly have  been  purchased.  The  only  di£ference  is,  that  where 
a  direct  tax  is  laid  on  exports,  the  inconvenience  is  concentrated 
on  the  {»roducer  whose  commodity  is  taxed.  He  is  aware  of  the 
fact^  and  complains.  When  a  tax  is  laid  on  imports,  the  inconve- 
nience is  diffused.  The  aggregate  of  the  cwisequent  interrup- 
tion of  exportation  may  be  considerable ;  but  the  share  of  each 
producer  is  small,  and  perhaps  unperceived  even  by  himself.  If 
the  exp<Hrt  duties  in  question  can  be  shown  to  be  specifically  in- 
jurious, let  them  be  abandoned. 

But  we  shall  feel  great  difficulty  in  believiiq^  them  to  be  spe- 
dfically  injurious,  until  we  find  them  specifically  complained  of« 
It  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  statement^ 
a  large  part  of  them  must  fall  almost  entirely  on  the  foreign  oon« 
sumer.  He  states,  that  they  arise  in  part  ^  from  the  export  of 
^  woollens  and  yams  to  countries  with  which  we  have  no  rectprodip 
^  treaties/  If  this  were  true — if  these  export  duties  on  woollens 
and  yarns  were  imposed  only  on  goods  exported  to  countries 
with  which  we  have  no  reciprocity  treaties,  the  purchasers  ia 
those  countries  would  unquestionably  bear  the  whole  burden. 
Our  manufacturers  and  traders  could  not  deal  with  them,  on 
terms  less  profitable  than  those  which  they  exact  from  others,  and 
therefore  must  charge  them  with  the  duty  as  an  addition  to  the 
price.  But  we  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  acquaintances 
with  the  laws  of  the  customs  is  but  recent,  has  committed  an 
error.  We  believe  that  those  duties  are  not  sdfected  by  our  reci- 
procity treaties,  and  apply  as  much  to  one  foreign  country  as  to 
another.  If,  however,  he  has  not  committed  an  error,  he  has 
furnished  an  irresistible  argument  against  his  own  proposal. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  approve,  so  far  as  the  question  is  merely 
an  economical  one,  of  the  proposed  expert  duty  on  coals.  Ano 
when  we  consider  that  those  whom  it  will  aSect  are  few  and 
united — the  most  dangerous  sort  of  enemies  with  whom  a  mini»- 
ter  ean  have  to  contend — ^we  admire  the  courage  of  the  pro- 
poser. It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  to  export  a  commoi* 
dity  incapable  of  reproduction^  on  the  abundance^  not  merely 
the  possessiopi-^^e  repeat^  on  the  c^undatiee-^oi  wbieli  our 
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national  existence  depends,  and  which  we  are  consuming  at  home 
on  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio— and  to  export  it  to  our  manufac- 
turing rivals — is  a  preference  of  immediate  to  ultimate  good, 
resembling  that  of  the  Dutch  garrison  who  sold  powder  to  their 
besiegers.  It  has  been  said  that  the  principal  export  consists 
of  small  coals,  and  that  if  it  is  interrupted  they  will  be  wasted 
at  the  pit*s  mouth.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  would  now  be 
the  result.  Small  coals  mixed  with  pitch  constitute  Grant's 
patent  fuel,  now  extensively  employed  in  Steam- Boats;  and 
which,  if  the  abundance  of  small  coal  reduce  its  price,  must  come 
into  general  use.  Again,  small  coal,  mixed  with  clay,  forms  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  most  lasting  kinds  of  fuel ;  as  those 
who  have  visited  Liege  or  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  scarcely 
any  other  fuel  is  used,  must  have  observed.  'For  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  have  been  wasting  our  coal  with  the  recklessness  with 
which  our  Scottish  ancestors  wasted  their  forests. 

On  economical  grounds,  therefore,  we  are  grateful  to  Sir  R. 
Peel  for  his  interposition. 

But  the  question  is  not  purely  economical.  It  has  its  politi- 
cal side.  Our  manufactures,  and  with  our  manufactures,  our 
wealth,  our  power,  and  probably  our  constitution,  are  dependent 
on  the  importation  of  raw  produce.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
duties  on  the  exportation  of  raw  produce  have  been  rarci  Are  we 
wise  in  setting  an  example  of  them  ?  The  restrictions  of  our 
different  commercial  codes  have  generally  found  zealous  imitators. 
Are  we  sure  that  what  we  are  now  proposing  will  not  be  copied? 
Have  we  ascertained  how  far  an  export  duty  on  coals  may  affect 
our  pending  negotiations  with  France  ?  France  is  our  principal 
customer  for  coals,  and,  with  her  irritable  suspiciousness,  is  not 
unlikely  to  believe  that  the  whole  object  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  Budget 
is  to  deprive  her  factories  and  steam-vessels  of  coal.  1  he  absur- 
dity of  this  suspicion  would  not,  in  such  a  country  as  France, 
diminish  its  prevalence;  or  prevent  its  exercising  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  our  commercial  treaty.  We  do  not  oflFer  these  sug- 
gestions as  conclusive  against  the  proposed  duty,  but  as  matters 
to  be  deliberately  considered  by  the  public.  The  Cabinet  of 
course  has  already  considered  them. 

It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  rashness  and  inconsistency  with 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  has  been  framed,  that  the  indirect 
effects  of  many  of  its  provisions  neutralize  their  direct  influence; 
and  sometimes  convert  what  is  apparently  beneficial  into  evil. 
The  export  duty  on  coals  is  perhaps  an  instance.  The  admis- 
sion of  cattle,  sheep,  and  fresh  provisions,  is  perhaps  another. 
Taken  by  itself,  this  innovation  deserves  the  highei^  praise.  It 
overthrows  at  onc$  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  landed  mono* 
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poly.  It  is  beneficial  to  commerce,  to  navigation,  to  the  reve- 
nue, and  indeed  to  the  whole  community  as  consumers.  But 
when  we  consider  it,  not  as  an  insulated  measure,  but  as  con* 
nected  with  the  proposed  Corn  Law,  our  praise  must  be  qualified 
till  it  almost  approaches  to  censure.  At  the  price  which  he  con- 
siders the  average  price,  56s.  a  quarter,  he  imposes  on  wheat  a 
duty  of  16s.,  or  more  than  27  per  cent.  He  admits  cattle,  sheep, 
and  meat,  at  duties  not  exceeding  9  per  cent.  As  far  as  differ- 
ential duties,  amounting  to  300  per  cent,  can  effect  the  purpose, 
he  encourages  tillage,  and  discourages  pasture.  As  manager  of 
the  affairs  of  the  public,  therefore,  his  conduct  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  that  followed  by  every  man  in  the  management  of  his 
own  affairs.  The  great  object  of  every  landlord  is  to  prevent 
the  conversion  of  pasture  into  tillage.  For  this  purpose,  land- 
agents  and  conveyancers  accumulate  all  the  resources  of  their 
ingenuity.  We  have  no  doubt  that  every  lease  granted  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  contains  an  express  reservation  of  £10  a-year  of  addi- 
tional rent  for  every  acre  of  pasture  ground  broken  up — express 
clauses  that  this  additional  sum  shall  be  considered  as  a  rent,  not 
as  a  penalty,  and  not  be  relievable  against,  at  law  or  in  equity ; 
and  further  clauses  enabling  the  landlord,  not  merely  to  compel 
payment  of  the  additional  rent,  but  further  to  re-enter  and  eject 
the  tenant.  Of  all  rural  crimes,  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
heinous.  But  the  act  which  he  forbids  and  punishes  as  an  indi- 
vidual, as  a  legislator,  he  bribes  every  tenant  to  commit  The 
great  fault  of  British  agriculture,  and  particularly  of  English 
agriculture,  is  the  preponderance  of  white  crops.  This  error — ^if 
what  is  knowingly  done  in  the  hope  of  immediate  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  inheritance  ought  to  be  called  an  error — not  only 
retards  the  improvement  of  our  second»rate  soils,  but  is  one  main 
cause  of  the  increasing  irregularity  of  our  harvests.  Much  of  the 
land  now  under  the  plough  in  England  is  productive  only  in 
extraordinary  years.  Five  years  out  of  six  it  is  cultivated  at  a 
loss.  The  sixth,  perhaps,  comes  a  lucky  season,  when  the  har- 
vest is  good  locally,  but  bad  generally,  and  a  prize  is  drawn — but 
a  prize  probably  which  does  not  make  up  for  the  previous  blanks. 
It  would  be  much  better  for  landlord,  tenant,  and  consumer,  if 
such  land  were  employed  to  produce  the  steady  moderate  return 
of  pasture,  instead  of  being  an  instrument;  for  gambling  in  til- 
lage. When  we  consider  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  Corn  Law  and  Cattle 
Law  as  one  measure,  and  add  to  them  his  proposed  exemption 
from  income  tax,  of  tenants  under  £300  a-year,  and  the  conse- 
quent temptation  to  subdivide  farms  and  waste  capital,  we  doubt 
whether  any  other  modern  statesman  has  devised  a  system  so 
mischievous  to  the  agriculture  of  a  country. 

VOL.  LXXV.  NO.  CLI.  O 
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We  ought  to  add,  that  the  copy  of  the  proposed  tariff  which 
we  are  forced  to  use,  is  that  which  was  first  delivered.  It  is  said 
to  contain  many  typographical  errors,  which  are  to  be  corrected 
in  a  subsequent  edition.  We  trust  that  the  tripling  the  duty  on 
oilseed  ewes  is  one  of  these  errors*  We  trust  that  the  subject- 
ing the  important  articles  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  meat,  and 
bark,  to  differential  duties  of  400  per  cent,  is  another.  We  trust, 
too,  that  either  this  cause,  or  the  commercial  treaties  still  pend- 
ing, may  be  the  explanation  of  the  numerous  od  valorem  duties  of 
30  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  ,which  we  see  scattered  through  the 
tables.  And,  on  the  whole,  although  we  cordially  approve  of . 
many  of  the  details,  we  close  the  schedules  with  deep  r^ret, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  political  knowledge,  a  British  Minister 
should  believe  that  such  a  tariff  is  worth  purchasing  with  an 
income  tax. 

We  do  not  mean  to  express  any  fixed  abhorence  to  an  boome 
tax,  or  to  affirm  even  that  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  a  period  of 
serious  European  war.  If  a  real  reform  of  the  tariff  were  pro- 
posed to  us — a  reform  which  should  not  leave  out  or  mismanage 
such  commodities  as  butter,  cheese,  hops,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
corn — a  reform  which  should  sweep  away  protective  and-  differ- 
ential duties— a  reform  which  should  prefer  tne  interests  of  millions 
to  those  of  thousands — and  if  it  were  found  that  such  a  reform 
would  produce  a  temporary  loss  of  revenue — ^for  such  a  reform,  we 
should  be  ready  to  pay  the  price,  the  heavy,  but  not  the  extrava- 
gant price,  of  a  temporary  income  tax. 

But  the  tax  to  which,  for  such  a  purpose,  we  would  submit, 
would  be  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  is  now  proposed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  include  all  who  could  be  held  able 
to  pay  it.  Every  tax,  to  be  just,  must  either  be  self*imposed, 
or  DO  proportioned  to  the  means  of  the  payer.  Taxes  upon  eon- 
sumption  which  do  not  affect  the  necessaries  of  life,  conform  to 
the  first  of  these  rules — they  are  self-imposed.     *  In  the  price  of 

*  threepence-halfpenny,'  says  Adam  Smith,  '  now  paid  for  a  pot 
'  of  porter,  the  different  taxes  may  amount  to  three-halfpence. 

<  If  a  workman  can  conveniently  spare  these  three-halfpence,  be 

<  buys  a  pot  of  porter.     If  he  cannot,  he  contents  himself  with  a 

<  pint,  and  as  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,  he  gains  a  farthing 

*  by  his  temperance.     He  (pays  the  tax  as  far  as  he  can  afford  to 

*  pay  it,  and  every  act  of  payment  is  perfectly  voluntary — what  he 

<  can  avoid  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.'  A  tax  deducting  an  equal 
per  centage  from  the  revenue  of  all  permanent  property,  conforms 
to  the  second  rule;  it  is  proportioned  to  the  means  of  the  payer. 
But  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  are  unjust,  since  they  take 
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as  much  from  i^  family  with  L.30  a-ye^r,  ^s  from  a  family  with 
lj,fM)0  a-y^ar^  Tsu^es  upon  ground  rents,  on  the  devolution  of 
personal  property,  on  the  conveyance  of  land,  or  on  legal  pro- 
ceedings, are  equally  unjust.  They  select  particular  classes  for 
taxation.  Taxe9  imposed  on  persons  possessing  a  given  amount 
of  property  pr  income,  and  excluding  others,  except  on  the  ground 
of  inability  to  pay,  are  equally  unjust,  and  far  more  dangerous. 
There  are  no  marked  divisions  in  society  depending  on  the  nature 
of  property.  Proprietors  of  ground  rents,  lands,  or  funds,  are 
interspersed  among  mm  of  every  condition.  3ut  society  is 
divided,  according  to  the  amount  of  property,  into  marked  classes, 
—the  poorer  being  always  the  more  numerous.  To  hold  out  any 
one  class  as  the  subject9  of  exclusive  taxation,  is  to  hold  out 
a  minority  as  the  objects  of  legal  plunder.  Sir  Robert  Peel  pro- 
poses to  e^^empt  all  incomes  under  L.150  a-year,  that  is  to 
say,  to  exempt  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  community.  The 
return  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving  dividends  in  1838 — 
the  last  year  for  which  we  have  seen  it — states  that  out  of 
188,498  such  persons,  172,096  received  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing LtlOO a-year;  10^001  an  amount  between  L»100  and  L.200 
a-vear;  and  only  6401  an  amount  exceeding^  L.200  a-year.* 
We  have  nQ  doubt  that  the  persons  with  incomes  between 
Ld50  or  L.250  a-year,  far  exceed  in  number  all  whose  incomes 
are  larger*  Are  they  not  likely  to  demand  exemption  ?  When 
once  at)  injustice  has  been  committed,  when  once  a  line  has  been 
drawn,  depending  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  legislator,  what 
security  have  wc  that  it  will  be  adhered  to  ?  What  security 
have  we  that  it  will  not  be  gradually  pushed  up,  until  the  opulent 
become  what  they  were  in  the  Greek  republics — mere  trustees 
for  the  State  ?  The  proposed  exemption  may  be  a  clever  party 
measure ;  it  may  render  the  tax  a  favourite  with  the  ten-pound 
householders,  and  with  all  who  are  below  them  ;  it  may  gratify 
their  hatred  of  the  middle  classes,  and  of  the  aristocracy  ;  but, 
in  the  pursuit  of  immediate  popularity.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  enter- 
ed on  a  course  in  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  stop,  and  ruinous  to 
advance.  This  is  his  first  movement  towards  the  revolutionary 
party  which  infests  both  sides  of  the  House  \  and  ranges  itself, 
according  to  each  member's  constituency,  under  the  ultra  Tory 
pr  ultra  lUdical  banner.  We  presume  that  he  has  well  weighed 
its  consequences. 

In  the  second  place,  the  tax  to  which  we  would  submit  must 
be  confined  to  that  portion  of  income  which  can  feirly  be  called 
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revenue;  that  it  is  to  say,  to  tlie  portion  which  can  be  spent  without 
impairing  the  capital.  If  a  man  has  lent  L.20,000,  to  be  repaid  to 
him  with  interest  by  four  annual  payments,  can  he  be  said  to 
have  an  income  of  L.6000  the  first  year,  L.5750  the  second, 
L.5500  the  third,  and  L.5250  the  fourth  ?*  Can  his  real  an- 
nual income  be  said  to  be  more  than  L.1000  ?  Yet,  as  far  as  we 
are  at  present  acquainted  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan,  he  will  be 
taxed,  in  the  first  place,  as  if  his  whole  receipts  were  income ; 
and  secondly,  the  income  arising  from  the  L.5000,  paid  oiF  and 
reinvested  by  him  every  year,  will  be  again  subject  to  taxation; 
so  that,  in  fact,  he  will  be  taxed  every  year  as  if  his  income 
were  L.6000  a-year ;  that  is  to  say,  six  times  more  than  if  he 
had  lent  his  money  on  mortgage  at  five  per  cent,  and  ten  times 
as  much  as  if  he  had  purchased  a  landed  estate  with  it.  What 
can  be  said  of  the  fairness  of  a  tax  which,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty in  each  case  being  the  same,  taxes  one  man  L.18  a-year, 
and  the  other  L.180? 

Of  course,  we  would  carry  our  principle  further.  Can  the 
merchant,  who  derives  a  profit  apparently  high  from  a 
hazardous  business ;  the  professional  man,  who,  if  he  were  to 
spend  all  that  he  gains  during  his  few  years  of  eminence  and 
health,  would  leave  his  family  beggars ;  the  clergyman  and  the 

Sublic  officer,  a  third  of  whose  income  is  employed  in  insuring 
is  life,  or  in  effecting  an  accumulation  which  is  to  serve  as  an 
insurance ; — can  any  one  of  these  be  said  to  possess,  as  a  means 
of  expenditure,  all  that  is  called  his  income  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  to  attempt  to  obviate  all  these  ano- 
malies would  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  diminish  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  tax.  Suppose  that  it  would.  To  refuse  en- 
quiry because  it  would  cost  trouble — to  refuse  redress  because  it 
would  cost  money — to  commit  blind  wholesale  injustice,  in  order 
to  save  the  annoyance  of  having  to  investigate,  and  the  expense 
of  having  to  exempt;  this  again  is  a  conduct  to  which  the  term 
revolutionary,  in  the  most  hateful  sense  of  that  word,  must  be 
applied.  This  is  a  conduct  which  would  have  been  revolting  if 
it  had  been  suggested  by  a  demagogue  to  an  assembly  of  the 
people ;  or  by  a  committee  of  public  safety  to  a  national  conven- 
tion. It  could  scarcely  have  been  excused,  if  it  had  been  offered 
as  a  sudden  expedient  to  a  struggling  nation,  to  meet  an  unex- 
pected emergency.     It  is  now  proposed  to  a  British  Parliament 


♦  See  Mr  Attwood's  speech,  March  23,  1842,  where  he  states  this  to 
be  his  own  case  ;  the  very  government  which  imposes  the  tax  being  hii 
debtor. 
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by  a  Conservative  minister,  after  six  months  of  deliberation,  to 
supply  a  voluntary  deficiency. 

Nor  is  the  excuse,  so  far  as  the  difficulty  of  the  investigation  is 
concerned,  founded  on  fact.  The  case  of  precarious  or  tempo- 
rary investments  seems  to  present  no  difficulty  whatever.  We 
know  that  money  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  safely  invested  so 
as  to  produce  interest  at  more  than  4  per  cent.  Whatever  is 
received  beyond  this  is  a  compensation,  generally  an  inadequate 
compensation,  for  risk.  Let  the  income  derived  from  all  money 
investments  be  calculated  at  4  per  cent  on  the  sum  which  they 
cost ;  or,  when  that  cannot  be  ascertained,  at  4  per  cent  on  their 
value.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  this;  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  most  rapacious  financier  who  has  ever  oppressed  a  nation 
would  venture  to  object  to  it,  on  the  mere  ground  that  it  would 
make  the  tax  somewhat  less  productive.  The  case  of  profes- 
sional men,  including  clergymen  and  public  officers,  is  less  sus- 
ceptible of  accurate  adjustment ;  but  the  supposition  that  such 
men  in  general  put  by,  and  that  under  a  sense  of  obligation,  one 
third  of  their  professional  income,  is,  we  believe,  rather  under  the 
truth.  That  the  amount  must  vary  according  to  circumstances; 
that  an  old  bachelor  may  venture  to  spend  more  than  the  man 
with  a  family ;  a  man  with  an  independent  fortune  more  than 
one  whose  profession  is  the  only  fund  from  which  a  provision  for 
ill  health,  or  for  children,  is  to  be  accumulated — all  this  is  ob- 
vious ;  but  the  impossibility  of  minute  discriminating  justice  is 
no  excuse  for  universal  indiscriminate  injustice.  What  we 
should  suggest,  if  we  were  framing  an  income-tax,  would  be,  that 
such  incomes  should  be  rated  at  two-thirds  of  the  incomes  de- 
rived from  investments.  So  that  under  the  proposed  rate  they 
would  pay  L.l,  18s.  lOd.  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  instead  of 
L.2,  I8s.  4d. 

VVith  respect  to  the  incomes  derived  from  trades,  the  data 
are  more  doubtful.  We  suggest,  as  the  nearest  approximation 
at  which  we  have  been  able  to  arrive,  that  the  average  gross 
profits  of  successful  trade  may  be  taken  at  10  per  cent  on  the 
capital  employed ;  and  that  of  this  amount  4  per  cent  may  be 
considered  as  interest,  3  per  cent  as  the  remuneration  for  trouble, 
and  3  per  cent  as  the  compensation  for  occasional  loss — leaving 
the  average  net  profit  7  per  cent,  or  about  double  what  can  be 
obtained  from  the  funds.  On  large  capitals  the  compensation 
for  trouble  may  be  smaller,  and  that  for  risk  larger ;  the  addi- 
tional trouble  taken  by  the  smaller  capitalist  enabling  him  to 
diminish  his  risk.  If  we  assume,  as  we  are  justified  in  doing, 
that  the  trader  ought  to  lay  by  from  the  three  per  cent,  which  he  is 
supposed  to  receive  for  his  trouble,  one- third — the  amount  sup- 
posed to  be  reserved  by  professional  men — his  real  income,  the 
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income  whicli  he  can  afibfd  to  spends  will  be  6  per  cent  on  bis 
capital.  We  should  suggest,  therefore,  if  We  Were  proposing  an 
income  tax,  that  traders  should  be  assessed  at  a  supposed  income 
of  6  per  cent  on  their  capital;  or,  if  thev  did  not  think  fit  U> 
declare  their  capital,  then,  at  six-tenthd  of  their  declared  incomes. 
The  extra  prom;,  which  id  a  mere  compensation  for  risk,  cannot 
be  fairly  taxed,  unless  the  State  return  to  the  trader,  when  he 
has  sustained  a  loss,  what  it  took  from  him  when  his  specnlations 
were  successful. 

The  objection  which  has  been  raided  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,* 
that,  if  the  tax  is  to  depend  on  the  tenure  of  the  income,  provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  tne  case  of  a  jointress,  or  for  that  of  the 
tenant  for  life  of  an  estate  which,  on  his  death,  is  to  go  to  a  dis- 
tant relation,  scarcely  deserves  an  answer.  The  instanced  ib 
which  property  is  settled  on  a  person  for  his  life,  without  power 
to  make  a  provision  out  of  it  for  his  children,  are  almost  too  rate 
for  calculation  ;  those  in  which  it  can  be  subjected  to  a  jointure, 
and  yet  not  charged  for  the  benefit  of  children,  are  Still  rarer. 
And  if  it  were  thought  fit  to  provide  for  theiii  by  assessing  the 
income  of  such  a  tenant  for  life,  or  of  siich  a  jointress,  as  if  it 
were  a  professional  income,  where  would  be  the  difficulty  ? 

But  modify  an  income  tax  as  we  will,  it  has  this  inherent  vice, 
that  it  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  ta^  upon  th^  creation  of 
capital.      And  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  this  vice  hds  often  been 
considered  as  a  merit,      tt  has  been  often  said  in  its  praise,  that 
it  affects  the  hoards  of  the  miser.      Those  who  use  such  lan- 
guage cannot  know  of  what  the  hoards  of  a  miser  consist.    They 
consist  of  ships,  of  docks,  of  canals,  of  railways,  of  farm  build- 
ings, of  farm  stock,  of  reclaimed  lands,  of  mills.  Of  machinery ; 
in  short,  of  all  that  produces  wealth  and  enjoyment— of  all  the 
sources  of  employment  to  the  people,  r^nt  to  the  landlord,  and 
revenue  to  the  Government.  Every  man  must  spend  every  shilling 
of  his  income,  but  he  may  spend  it  productively  or  unproduc- 
tively.    If  a  man  with  L.2000  a-year  spends  the  whole  unproduc- 
tively,  he  gives  the  whole  of  it  every  year  in  exchange  for  com*- 
modities  or  services  for  his  own  enjoyment.     If  he  Spend  half  of 
it  productively,  or,  in  common  language,  if  he  Save  half  of  it, 
he  employs  that  half,  either  himself,  or  through  the  agency  of 
some  person  to  whom  he  lends  it,  or  whom  he  pays  for  managing 
itj  in  creating  new  sources  of  future  revenue.      Such  a  man,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  has  added  L.20,000  to  the  capital  of  the 
country — an   addition   which  would  not  have  existed  if,  instead 
of  paying  men  to  drain  or  to  plant,  to  erect  steam-engines,  or  to 


*  See  his  speech,  24th  March  1842. 
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sink  mines,  hft  had  paid  them  to  wait  behind  his  chair,  or  attend 
to  Im  hothouses,  or  his  hounds.  Now,  if  the  man  with  L.2000  a- 
vear,  whom  we  hare  supposed  to  sare  half  his  income,  be  sub- 
jected to  a  tax  falling  on  his  expenditure,  the  only  consequence 
will  be  his  personal  inconvenience.  He  has  so  much  less  to 
spend,  the  Oovernment  so  much  more.  He  may  be  forced  to 
discharge  a  footman — the  Ooremment  is  enabled  to  engage  a 
soldier.  But  if  the  tax  fall  on  the  portion  of  his  income  which 
he  saves,  it  forces  him  to  discharge,  not  a  footman,  but  a  man 
whose  services  created  every  year  a  capital  exceeding  his  wages. 
He  is  forced  to  withdraw  a  workman  from  a  farm-yard,  a  rail- 
way, or  a  manufactory.  Suppose  such  a  man  to  be  taxed  50  per 
cent  on  his  income,  and  to  pay  the  tax  one-half  out  of  what  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  spend,  and  the  other  half  out  of  what  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  save,  the  L.500  a-year  paid  out  of  his 
expenditure,  if  it  were  paid  for  twenty  years,  would  not  affect 
the  capital  of  the  country ;  but  the  L.500  paid  out  of  his  sav- 
ings would  take  L.dOO  from  what  would  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  country  the  first  year,  L.IOOO  the  second,  L.I500  the  third, 
and  so  on,  more  and  more,  during  every  year  that  it  lasted.  For 
this  reason,  because  they  fieill  principally  on'  unproductive  expen- 
diture, we  prefer  the  assessed  taxes  to  all  other  forms  of  direct 
taxation.  If  any  other  form  of  direct  taxation  be  necessary,  we 
prefer  a  direct  tax  on  every  man's  declared  expenditure. 

Such  a  tax  would  have  little  tendency  to  diminish  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital :  to  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  it,  since  many  men  would  save  in  order  to 
avoid  the  tax.  It  wotild  have  the  further  advantage  of  being,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  self-imposed.  Its  assessment,  too,  would 
be  far  less  painful.  Few  persons  would  feel  much  objection  to 
declare  their  expenditure,  or  to  suffer  it  to  be  notorious ;  be- 
cause its  notoriety  would  neither  affect  their  credit  nor  injure  their 
vanity  ;  and,  so  far  as  professional  men  and  traders  are  concerned, 
expenditure  is  more  easily  ascertained  than  income. 

We  have  said  nothmg  of  the  vexatious  procedure  by 
which  the  proposed  income  tax  is  to  be  assessed  or  enforced ; 
nor  of  the  evasion,  fraud,  and  demoralization  which  it  will  in- 
troduce ;  nor  of  its  tendency  to  drive  British  property  into  forei&;n 
funds,  and  British  subjects  into  foreiga  countries ;  nor  of  the 
danger  of  promoting  extravagance,  or  even  war,  by  a  source  of 
revenue  so  easy  of  increase.  We  have  omitted  these,  and  many 
other  branches  of  the  subject,  not  because  we  imdervalue  their 
importance,  but  simply  because  we  cannot  discuss  them,  at  pre- 
sent, as  we  could  wish. 

The  same  reason  prevents  our  adverting  to  the  details  of 
the  debate  upon  the  Budget,  so  far  as  it  had  proceeded  At  the 
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time  of  writing  these  pages,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  predominance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
over  his  immediate  associates,  a  predominance  as  marked  in 
1842  as  it  was  in  1835.  Whether  ne  is  equally  absolute  in  the 
Cabinet,  is  a  different  question — a  question  which  a  comparison 
of  the  measures  which  he  brings  forward,  with  those  which  he 
must  be  supposed  to  wish  to  bring  forward,  would  lead  us  to 
decide  negatively.  But  in  the  House  it  is  clear,  that  either  from 
choice  or  from  necessity,  (we  suspect  from  necessity,)  he  repre- 
sents every  department^  and  refuses  to  be  encumbered  by  assist- 
ance. Another  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  debate,  has  been 
the  superiority  of  the  Opposition.  Their  cause,  without  doubt, 
gives  ' 
that  ' 
little  dearer. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  express  the 
regret — which  we  believe  to  be  general  throughout  the  country 
among  all  who  are  opposed  to  an  income  tax — that  this  part  of 
the  Budget  was  not  met,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  with  an  imme- 
diate expression  of  decided  hostility.  The  vigorous  supporter  of 
the  repudiated  Budget  of  the  preceding  year,  would  have  been 
guilty  of  no  inconsistency — no  impropriety— in  opposing  in  toto 
the  Budget  of  1842.  But  that  the  Income  tax  section  of  it^ 
that  a  proposal  calculated  to  startle,  and  to  meet  a  hesitating 
and  grudging  acquiescence  even  under  the  pressure  of  an  ex- 
pensive war  for  a  just  cause — should  not  have  encountered, 
when  brought  forward  in  peace,  and  under  no  alarming  destitu- 
tion of  other  expedients,  the  instant  resistance  of  the  clear-sighted 
and  firm-minded  leader  of  the  Opposition,  seems  to  us  truly  sur- 
rising.  The  prudence  and  candour  of  his  nature  may  have 
lere  seduced  him  into  a  great  practical  error.  It  may  be  that  he 
was  unwilling,  without  consulting  his  party,  to  follow  his  own 
impulses,  and  act  on  his  own  judgment.  The  result  has  been 
most  unfortunate.  The  interposition  of  a  whole  week  between 
the  announcement  of  the  measure  and  of  the  resistance,  led  to  a 
suspicion  that  it  was  possible  that  it  might  be  acquiesced  in.  It 
seems  to  us  very  clear  that  the  public  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed,  for  a  single  day,  to  contemplate  such  a  possibility.  We 
now  know  that  it  was  not  contemplated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party ;  and  we  think  that,  in  such  .a  cause,  they  might 
have  ventured  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  answering  for  the 
opinions  and  conduct  of  the  whole  body  of  their  supporters. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  paper  should  come  into  the 
hands  of  any  one  who,  not  having  heard,  has  not  read,  Lord 
Brougham's  very  cogent  speech,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
17th  of  March.   It  will  be  seen  that  we  differ  from  his  Lordship 
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as  to  tLe  necessity  of  an  income  tax ;  but,  as  to  the  general  evils 
of  such  a  tax,  and  as  to  the  specific  mischief  and  injustice  of  the 
details  of  the  present  measure,  we  are  delighted  to  nnd  ourselves 
supported  by  his  high  authority.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  he 
goes  further  than  we  do.  We  have  suggested  that  incomes  deri- 
ved from  personal  exertion  should  pay  at  two-thirds  of  the  rate 
of  incomes  derived  from  property.  Lord  Brougham  proposes 
that  they  should  pay  only  one-third.  We  tax  them,  tnerefore, 
twice  as  heavily  as  he  does.  We  leave  the  public  to  decide 
between  the  two  plans,  and  should  not  be  dissatisfied  if  the  differ- 
ence were  divided.  But  we  think  that  Lord  Brougham's  proposal, 
of  which  we  were  not  aware  until  the  passages  containing  our 
own  had  been  completed,  proves  that  we  have  not  been  too 
liberal  in  our  exemption. 

Before  concluding^  we  will,  in  despite  of  the  ridicule  which 
generally  follows  unconsummated  predictions,  hazard  one. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  the  income  tax  be  persisted  in,  it 
will  ultimately  be  fatal  to  the  present  Administration.  We 
believe  that  it  will  be  carried.  We  believe  that  a  combination 
between  the  country  gentlemen,  who  think  that  they  are  raising 
a  bulwark  around  the  corn-law ;  the  planters,  who  think  that  they 
are  securing  the  sugar-law ;  and  the  members  whose  constituen- 
cies rejoice  in  it  as  a  blow  to  the  aristocracy,  will  force  it 
through  the  House.  But  when  once  it  has  come  into  opera- 
tion— when  the  painful  exposure  and  the  humiliating  discussion 
have  been  undergone — ^when  men  have  felt  what  it  is  to  tremble 
at  the  knock  of  a  tax-gatherer,  and  to  deprecate  the  suspicions 
of  a  commissioner — when  the  pain  of  loss  has  been  embittered 
by  that  of  degradation ; — a  detestation  of  the  tax  will  arise  which 
all  the  discipline  of  the  Tory  party  will  be  unable  to  control. 
Unfortunately  for  that  party,  the  eminent  person  who  leads  it 
is  not  distinguished  for  political  foreknowledge.  He  has  often 
yielded  to  circumstances,  but  always  too  late.  If  he  should  per- 
ceive the  signs  of  the  gathering  storm  in  time  to  change  his 
course — if  the  working  of  his  new  Corn  Law  should  be  such  as 
to  convince  his  followers  that  an  alteration  productive  of  a  steady 
price,  and  a  steady  revenue*,  is  expedient — if  a  treaty  with 
Brazil  should  give  him  a  fair  pretext  to  add  a  million  and  a  half 
to  the  revenue  from  sugar — if  he  can  open  his  budget  for  1843 
by  a  promise  that  the  income  tax  shall  expire  before  1844,  and 
it  shall  be  believed  that  he  will  perform  that  promise; — he  may 
be  able,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  skin  over  the  wound  which  its  in- 
troduction has  inflicted  on  his  influence  among  his  real  supporters. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  lost  to  him  irretrievably.  Some  detest 
the  injustice  of  his  measure,  others  are  frightened  at  its  democratic 
tendency,  and  all  writhe  under  its  seyerity.     It  is  probable  that 
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he  ia  not  aware — no  minister,  perhaps,  ever  19  aware — of  the 
deep  and  bitter  feeling  of  dlstnist  and  dissatisfaction  which 
he  has  roused.  He  never  will  again  be  popular  with  his  own 
party,  and  he  has  too  much  experience  not  to  know  the  value  of 
the  praise  with  which  his  fiercest  enemies  have  endeavoured  to 
blind  him.  He  knows  well  with  what  motives  and  with  what 
sincerity  he  is  called  bold,  direct,  and  honesty  Still,  however, 
while  they  believe  it  to  be  their  interest,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Tory  party  may  continue  to  serve  under  him  against  the  Whigs. 
But  they  will  make  no  sacrifices  in  his  defence.  They  will  volun- 
teer no  expensive  contest  for  him.  They  viU  not  endanger 
their  seats  in  his  service:  They  will  refuse  no  pledge  against 
an  income  tax.  If  his  power  imply  a  continuance  of  that  tax, 
his  majority,  strong  as  it  may  now  appear,  will  have  crumbled 
away  long  before  the  period  which  he  has  ventured  to  assign  for 
the  duration  of  the  tax  shall  have  expired. 


Art.  VII. — Frtderic  the  Great  and  hk  Times.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vd. 
London:   1842. 

^His  work,  which  has  the  high  honour  of  being  introduced  to 
•**  the  world  by  the  author  of  'Lochiel'  and  <  Hohenlinden,'  is 
not  wholly  unworthy  of  so  distinguished  a  chaperon.  It  professes, 
indeed,  to  be  no  more  than  a  compilation ;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly 
amusing  compilation,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  more  of  it. 
The  narrative  comes  down  at  present  only  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  therefore  does  not  comprise 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  Frederic's  reign. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  that  we  should  take 

'  this  opportunity  of  presenting  them  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  greatest  king  that  has,  in  modern  times,  succeeded  by 
right  of  birth  to  a  throne.  It  may,  we  fear,  be  impossible  to 
compress  so  long  and  eventful  a  story  within  the  limits  which 
we  miist  prescribe  to  ourselves.  Should  we  be  compelled  to  break 
oiF,  we  shall,  when  the  continuation  of  this  work  appears, 
return  to  the  subject. 

The  Prussian  monarchy,  the  young^t  of  the  great  European 
states,  but  in  population  and  revenue  the  fifth  amongst  them, 
and  in  art,  science,  and  civilization  entitled  to  the  third,  if  not 
to  the  second  place,  sprang  from  a  humble  origin.  About  the 
beginning  of  tne  fifteenth  century,  the  marquisate  of  Branden- 
burg was  bestowed  by  the   Emperor  Sigismund  on  the  noble 

'  family  of  Hohenzollern.  In  the  sixteenth  century  that  &mily  em- 
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bracef)  the  Liltbefrtm  doetrinei^  Ekirly  in  th«  Mirenteenth  oenturjr 
it  obtAitied  from  the  king  of  PoUnd  the  investiture  of  the  duchy 
of  Prti^sia^  Even  nfter  this  accession  of  territory,  the  chiefs  of 
the  house  of  HohensoUem  hardly  ranked  with  the  electors  of 
fSaxony  and  Bavaria.  The  ioil  of  Brandenburg*  was  for  the 
most  part  sterile.  Even  round  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  pro^ 
vince,  and  round  Potsdam,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Mar- 
graves, the  country  Was  a  dei^ert.  In  some  tracts,  the  deep  sand 
tiould  with  difficulty  be  forced  by  assiduous  tillage  to  yield  thin 
crops  of  rye  and  oats.  In  other  places,  the  ancient  forests,  from 
which  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  had  descended  on  the 
Danubei  remained  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man.  Where  the 
9oil  was  rich  it  was  generally  marshyi  and  its  insalubrity  repelled 
the  cultivators  whom  its  fertility  attracted.  Frederic  William, 
called  the  Great  Elector,  was  the  prince  to  whose  policy  his  suc- 
cessors have  agreed  to  ascribe  their  greatness*  He  acquired  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  several  valuable  possessions,  and  among 
them  the  rich  city  and  district  of  Magdeburg ;  and  he  left  to 
his  Ion  Frederic  a  principality  as  considerable  as  any  which 
was  not  called  a  kingdom. 

Ff edcric  aspired  to  the  stvle  of  royalty.  Ostentatious  and  pro- 
fbse,  negligent  of  his  true  interests  and  of  his  high  duties,  insa- 
tiably ea^er  fo)*  frivolous  distinctions^  he  added  nothing  to  the 
real  weight  of  the  state  which  he  governed  t  perhaps  he  trans- 
mitted his  inheritance  to  his  children  impaired  rather  than  aug*- 
mented  in  value,  but  he  Succeeded  in  gaining  the  great  object 
of  his  life,  the  title  of  king.  In  the  year  1700  he  assumed  this 
new  dignity.  He  had  on  that  occasion  to  Undergo  all  the  mor- 
tifications which  fall  to  the  lot  of  ambitious  upstarts^  Compared 
with  the  other  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  he  made  a  figure  re- 
sembling that  which  a  Nabob  or  a  Commissary,  who  had  bought 
a  title,  would  make  in  the  company  of  Peers  whose  ancestors  had 
been  attainted  for  treason  against  the  Plantagenets.  The  envy 
of  the  class  which  he  quitted,  and  the  civil  scorn  of  the  class  into 
which  he  intruded  himself,  were  marked  in  very  significant  ways. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new 
Majesty.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  looked  down  on  his  brother  King 
with  an  air  not  unlike  that  with  which  the  Count  in  Moli^re's 
play  regards  Monsieur  Jourdain,  just  fresh  from  the  mummery 
of  being  made  a  gentleman.  Austria  exacted  large  sacrifices  in 
return  for  her  recognition,  and  at  ladt  gave  it  ungraciously. 

Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  William,  a 
prince  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed  some  talenta 
for  administration,  but  whose  character  was  disfigured  by  the 
most  odious  vices,  and  whose  eccentricities  were  such  as  had 
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never  been  seen  oat  of  a  madhouse.  He  was  exact  and  diligent 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  he  was  the  first  who  formed 
the  design  of  obtaining  for  Prussia  a  place  among  the  European 
powers,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  her  extent  and  popula- 
tion, by  means  of  a  strong  military  organization.  Strict  eco- 
nomy enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  peace  establishment  of  sixty 
thousand  troops.  These  troops  were  disciplined  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  placed  beside  them,  the  household  regiments  of  Ver- 
sailles and  St  James's  would  hare  appeared  an  awkward  squad. 
The  master  of  such  a  force  could  not  but  be  regarded  by  all  bis 
neighbours  as  a  formidable  enemy,  and  a  valuable  ally. 

But  the  mind  of  Frederic  William  was  so  ill  regulated,  that  all 
his  inclinations  became  passions,  and  all  his  passions  partook  of 
the  character  of  moral  and  intellectual  disease.  His  parsimony 
degenerated  into  sordid  avarice.  His  taste  for  military  pomp 
and  order  became  a  mania,  like  that  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster  for 
tulips ;  or  that  of  a  member  of  the  Roxburghe  club  for  Caxtons. 
While  the  envoys  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  were  in  a  state  of  such 
squalid  poverty  as  moved  the  laughter  of  foreign  capitals ;  while 
the  food  placed  before  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  Prussia  was  too  scanty  to  appease  hunger,  and  so  bad 
that  even  hunger  loathed  it — no  price  was  thought  too  extrava- 
gant for  tall  recruits.  The  ambition  of  the  king  was  to  form  a 
brigade  of  giants,  and  every  country  was  ransacked  by  his  agents 
for  men  above  the  ordinary  stature.  These  researches  were  not 
confined  to  Europe.  No  head  that  towered  above  the  crowd  in 
the  bazars  of  Aleppo,  of  Cairo,  or  of  Surat,  could  escape  the 
crimps  of  Frederic  William,  One  Irishman  more  than  seven 
feet  high,  who  was  picked  up  in  London  by  the  Prussian 
ambassador,  received  a  bountv  of  near  L.1300  sterling-^yery 
much  more  than  the  ambassador's  salary.  This  extraYag:ance 
was  the  more  absurd,  because  a  stout  youth  of  five  feet  eight, 
who  might  have  been  procured  for  a  few  dollars,  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  a  much  more  valuable  soldier.  But  to 
Frederic  William,  this  huge  Irishman  was  what  a  brass  Otho,  or 
a  Vinegar  Bible,  is  to  a  collector  of  a  different  kind. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  main  end  of  Frederic  Wil- 
liam's administration  was  to  have  a  great  military  force,  though 
his  reign  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  military  dis- 
cipline, and  though  his  dominant  passion  was  the  love  of  mili- 
tary display,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  most  pacific  of  princes.  We 
are  afraid  that  his  aversion  to  war  was  not  the  effect  of  humanity, 
but  was  merely  one  of  his  thousand  whims.  His  feeling  about 
his  troops  seems  to  have  resembled  a  miser's  feeling  about  his 
money.    He  loved  to  collect  them,  to  count  them,  to  see  them 
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increase  ;  but  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  break  in  upon 
the  precious  hoard.  He  looked  forward  to  some  future  time 
when  his  Patagonian  battalions  were  to  drive  hostile  infantry 
before  them  like  sheep.  But  this  future  time  was  always  reced- 
ing ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged  thirty 
years,  his  superb  army  would  never  have  seen  any  harder  service 
than  a  sham  fi^ht  in  the  fields  near  Berlin.  But  the  great  mili- 
tary means  which  he  had  collected,  were  destined  to  be  employed 
by  a  spirit  far  more  daring^  and  inventive  than  his  own. 

Frederic,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Frederic  William, 
was  born  in  January  1712.  It  may  safely  be  pronounced  that 
he  had  received  from  nature  a  strong  and  sharp  understanding, 
and  a  rare  firmness  of  temper  and  intensity  of  will.  As  to  the 
other  parts  of  his  character,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  nature,  or  to  the  strange  training  which  he 
underwent.  The  history  of  his  boyhood  is  painfullv  interesting. 
Oliver  Twist  in  the  parish  workhouse,  Smike  at  Dotheboys'  Hall, 
were  petted  children  when  compared  with  this  wretched  heir-ap- 
parent of  a  crown.  The  nature  of  Frederic  William  was  hard  and 
bad,  and  the  habit  of  exercising  arbitrary  power  had  made  him 
frightfully  savage.  His  rage  constantly  vented  itself  to  right  and 
left  in  curses  and  blows.  When  his  majesty  took  a  walk,  every 
human  being  fled  before  him,  as  if  a  tiger  had  broken  loose  from 
a  menagerie.  If  he  met  a  lady  in  the  street,  he  gave  her  a  kick, 
and  told  her  to  go  home  and  mind  her  brats.  If  he  saw  a 
clergyman  staring  at  the  soldiers,  he  admonished  the  reverend 
gentleman  to  betake  himself  to  study  and  prayer,  and  enforced 
this  pious  advice  by  a  sound  caning,  administered  on  the  spot. 
But  it  was  in  his  own  house  that  he  was  most  unreasonable  and 
ferocious.  His  palace  was  hell,  and  he  the  most  execrable  of 
fiends — a  cross  between  Moloch  and  Puck.  His  son  Frederic 
and  his  daughter  Wilhelmina,  afterwards  Margravine  of  Bareutb, 
were  in  an  especial  manner  objects  of  his  aversion.  His  own 
mind  was  uncultivated.  He  despised  literature.  He  hated  in- 
fidels, papists,  and  metaphysicians,  and  did  not  very  well  under- 
stand in  what  they  differed  irom  each  other.  The  business  of  life, 
according  to  him,  was  to  drill  and  to  be  drilled.  The  recreations 
suited  to  a  prince,  were  to  sit  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco -smoke,  to  sip 
Swedish  beer  between  the  puffs  of  the  pipe,  to  play  backgam- 
mon for  three-halfpence  a  rubber,  to  kill  wild  hogs,  and  to  shoot 
partridges  by  the  thousand.  The  Prince-Royal  showed  little 
inclination  either  for  the  serious  employments  or  for  the  amuse- 
ments of  his  father.  He  shirked  the  duties  of  the  parade — he 
detested  the  fume  of  tobacco — he  had  no  taste  either  for  back- 
gammon or  for  field-sports.     He  had  received  from  nature  an 
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exquisite  ear>  and  performed  skilfully  on  the  flute.  His  earliest 
instructors  had  been  French  refngeesi  and  they  hM  ^wakcnt  d  in 
him  a  stron||f  passion  for  French  literature  and  French  society. 
Frederic  William  regarded  these  tastes  as  effeminate  and  con« 
iemptible,and9  by  abuse  and  persecution,  made  them  still  stronger. 
Things  became  worse  when  the  Prince- Roval  attained  that  time 
of  life  at  which  the  great  revolution  in  the  human  mind  and  bodv 
takes  place.  He  was  guilty  of  some  youthful  indiscretions,  whica 
no  good  and  wise  parent  would  regard  with  severity*    At  a  later 

Sriod  he  was  accused,  truly  or  falsely,  of  vices,  from  which 
istory  averts  her  eyes,  and  which  even  Satire  blushes  to  name 
—vices  such  that,  to  borrow  the  energetic  language  of  Lord- 
Keeper  Coventry,  ^  the  depraved  nature  of  maUf  which  of  itself 
<  carrieth  man  to  all  other  sin,  abhorreth  them/  But  the 
offences  of  his  youth  were  not  characterized  by  any  peculiar 
turpitude*  They  excited,  however,  transports  of  rage  in  th^ 
King,  who  hated  all  faults  except  those  to  which  he  was  himself 
inclined ;  and  who  conceived  tnat  he  made  ample  atonement  to 
heaven  for  his  brutality,  by  holding  the  softer  passions  in  detes* 
tation*  The  Prince-Royal,  too,  was  not  one  of  those  who  are 
content  to  take  their  religion  on  trust*  He  asked  puazling  ques- 
tions, and  brought  forward  arguments  which  seemed  to  savour  of 
something  different  from  pure  Lutheranism.  The  King  suspected 
that  his  son  was  inclined  to  be  a  heretic  of  some  sort  or  other, 
whether  Calvinist  or  Atheist  his  majesty  did  not  very  well  know. 
The  ordinary  malignity  of  Frederic  William  was  bad  enough. 
He  now  thought  malignity  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian  man, 
and  all  the  conscience  that  he  had  stimulated  his  hatred.  The 
flute  was  broken — the  French  books  were  sent  out  of  the  palace — 
the  prince  was  kicked,  and  cudgelled,  and  pulled  by  the  hair.  At 
dinner  the  plates  were  hurled  at  his  hesid — sometimes  he  was 
restricted  to  bread  and  water — sometimes  he  was  forced  to  swallow 
food  so  nauseous,  that  he  could  not  keep  it  on  his  stomach.  Onoe 
his  father  knocked  him  down,  dragged  him  along  the  floor  to  a 
window,  and  was  with  difficulty  previsnted  from  strangling  htm 
with  the  cord  of  the  curtain.  The  queen,  for  the  crime  of  pot 
wishing  to  see  her  son  murdered,  was  subjected  to  the  grossest 
indignities.     The  Princess  Wilhelmina,  who  took  her  brother's 

Srt,  was  treated  almost  as  ill  as  Mrs  Brownrigg's  apprentices, 
riven  to  despair,  the  unhappy  youth  tried  to  run  away  $  then 
the  fury  of  the  old  tyrant  rose  to  madness*  The  prince  was  an 
officer  in  the  army ;  his  flight  was  therefore  desertion,  and,  in 
the  moral  code  of  Frederic  Wiiliani,  desertion  was  the  highest  df 
all  crimes.  ^  Desertion,'  says  this  royal  theologian,  in  one  of  bis 
hal£-eraay  letters, '  is  from  hell.     It  is  a  work  of  the  <cbiUfeft  of 
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<  the  deinlf  No  child  of  God  could  postihly  be  guilty  of  it/  An 
accomplice  of  the  prince,  ia  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  a 
court-martial,  was  mercilessly  put  to  death,  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  prince  himself  would  suffer  the  same  fate.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  intercession  of  the  States  of  Holland,  of  the 
Kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Gennany, 
saved  the  House  of  Brandenburg  from  the  stain  of  an  unnatural 
murder.  After  months  of  cruel  suspense,  Frederic  learned  that 
his  life  would  be  spared.  He  remained,  however,  long  a  prison*- 
er ;  but  he  was  not  on  that  account  to  be  pitted.  He  found  in  his 
jailers  a  tenderness  which  he  had  never  found  in  his  father ;  his 
table  was  not  sumptuous,  but  he  had  wholesome  food  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  appease  hunger ;  he  could  read  the  Hewriade  without 
being  kicked,  and  play  on  his  flute  without  having  it  broken 
over  his  head. 

.  When  his  confinement  terminated,  he  was  a  man.  He  had 
nearly  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and  could  scarcely,  even 
by  such  a  parent  as  Frederic  William,  be  kept  much  longer 
under  the  restraints  which  had  made  his  boyhood  miser- 
able. Suffering  had  matured  his  understanding,  while  it  had 
hardened 'his  heart  and  soured  his  temper.  He  had  learnt  self- 
command  and  dissimulation ;  he  affected  to  conform  to  some  of 
his  father's  views,  and  submissively  accepted  a  wife,  who  was  a 
wife  only  in  name,  from  his  father's  hand.  He  also  served  with 
credit,  though  without  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  brilliant 
distinction,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  during  a 
campaign  marked  by  no  extraordinary  events.  He  was  now 
permitted  to  keep  a  separate  establishment,  and  was  therefore 
able  to  indulge  with  caution  his  own  tastes.  Partly  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  king,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  inclination,  he 
gave  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  military  and  political  business, 
and  thus  gradually  acquired  such  an  aptitude  for  affairs  as  his 
most  intimate  associates  were  not  aware  that  he  possessed. 

His  favourite  abode  was  at  Rheinsberg,  near  the  frontier  which 
separates  the  Prussian  dominions  from  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg. Rheinsberg  is  a  fertile  and  smiling  spot,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sandy  waste  of  the  Marquisate.  The  mansion,  surrounded 
by  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  looks  out  upon  a  spacious  lake. 
There  Frederic  amused  himself  by  laying  out  gardens  in  regu- 
lar alleys  and  intricate  mazes,  by  building  obelisks,  temples, 
and  conservatories,  and  by  collecting  rare  fruits  and  flowers. 
His  retirement  was  enlivened  by  a  few  companions,  among  whom 
he  seems  to  have  preferred  those  who,  by  birth  or  extraction, 
were  French.  With  these  inmates  he  dined  and  supped  well, 
drank  freely,  and  amused  himself  sometimes  with  concerts,  some- 
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times  with  holding  chapters  of  a  fraternity  M^hich  he  called  the 
Order  of  Bayard ;  but  literature  was  his  chief  resource. 

His  education  had  been  entirely  French.  The  long  ascend- 
ency which  Louis  XIV.  had  enjoyed,  and  ths  eminent  merit  of 
the  tragic  and  comic  dramatists,  of  the  satirists,  and  of  the  preach- 
ers who  had  flourished  under  that  magtiificent  prince,  had  made 
the  French  language  predominant  in  Europe.  Even  in  countries 
which  had  a  national  literature,  and  which  could  boast  of  names 
greater  than  those  of  Racine,  of  Moli^re,  and  of  Massillon — in  the 
country  of  Dante,  in  the  country  of  Cervantes,  in  the  country  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton — the  intellectual  fashions  of  Paris  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  adopted.  Germany  had  not  yet  produced 
a  single  masterpiece  of  poetry  or  eloquence.  In  Germany,  there- 
fore, the  French  taste  reigned  without  rival  and  without  limit. 
Every  youth  of  rank  was  taught  to  speak  and  write  French. 
That  he  should  speak  and  write  his  own  tongue  with  politeness, 
or  even  with  accuracy  and  facility,  was  regarded  as  comparatively 
an  unimportant  object.  Even  Frederic  William,  with  all  his 
rugged  Saxon  prejudices,  thought  it  necessary  that  his  children 
should  know  French,  and  quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  be 
well  versed  in  German.  The  Latin  was  positively  interdicted. 
^  My  son,'  his  majesty  wrote,  '  shall  not  learn  Latin ;  and,  more 

*  than  that,  I  will  not  suifer  any  body  even  to  mention  such  a 

*  thing  to  me.'  One  of  the  preceptors  ventured  to  read  the 
Golden  Bull  in  the  original  with  the  Prince-Royal.  Frederic 
William  entered  the  room,  and  broke  out  in  his  usual  kingly 
style. 

*  Rascal,  what  are  you  at  there  ?* 

*  Please  your  majesty,'  answered  the  preceptor,  *  I  was  ex- 

*  plaining  the  Golden  Bull  to  his  royal  highness.' 

*  rU  (jrolden  Bull  you,  you  rascal  1'  roared  the  majesty  of 
Prussia.  Up  went  the  king's  cane,  away  ran  the  terrified  in-i 
structor,  and  Frederic's  classical  studies  ended  for  ever.  He  now 
and  then  affected  to  quote  Latin  sentences,  and  produced  such 
exquisite  Ciceronian  phrases  as  these : — *  Stante  pede  morire,'— 

*  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandus,' — *  Tot  verbas  tot  spondera.' 
Of  Italian,  he  had  not  enough  to  read  a  page  of  Metastasio  with 
ease  ;  and  of  the  Spanish  and  English,  he  did  not,  as  far  as  we 
are  awaTe,  understand  a  single  word. 

As  the  highest  human  compositions  to  which  he  had  access 
were  those  of  the  French  writers,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  admi- 
ration for  those  writers  should  have  been  unbounded.  His  am- 
bitious and  eager  temper  early  prompted  him  to  imitate  what  he 
admired.  The  wish,  perhaps,  dearest  to  his  heart  was,  that  he 
might  rank  among  the  masters  of  French  rhetoric  and  poetry. 
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He  wrote  prode  and  verse  as  indeiatigably  as  if  he  had  been  a 
starving  hack  of  Cave  or  Osborn ;  but  Nature,  which  had  be- 
stowed on  him,  in  a  large  measure,  the  talents  of  a  captain  and 
of  an  administrator,  hs^  withheld  from  him  those  higher  and 
rarer  gifts,  without  which  industry  labours  in  vain  to  produce 
immortal  eloquence  or  song.  And,  indeed,  had  he  been  blessed 
with  more  imagination,  wit,  and  fertility  of  thought,  than  he 
appears  to  have  had,  he  would  still  have  been  subject  to  one 
great  disadvantage,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  for 
ever  prevented  him  from  taking  a  high  place  among  men  of  let- 
ters. He  had  not  the  full  command  of  any  language.  There 
was  no  machine  of  thought  which  he  could  employ  with  perfect 
ease,  confidence,  and  freedom.  He  had  German  enough  to  scold 
his  servants,  or  to  give  tlie  word  of  command  to  his  grenadiers ; 
but  his  grammar  and  pronunciation  were  extremely  bad.  He 
found  it  difficult  to  make  out  the  meaning  even  of  the  simplest 
German  poetry.  On  one  occasion  a  version  of  Racine's  Iphigenie 
was  read  to  him.  He  held  the  French  original  in  his  hand ;  but 
was  forced  to  own  that,  even  with  such  help,  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  translation.  Yet  though  he  had  neglected  his  mother 
tongue  in  order  to  bestow  all  his  attention  on  French,  his  French 
was,  after  all,  the  French  of  a  foreigner.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  have  always  at  his  beck  some  men  of  letters  from  Paris 
to  point  out  the  solecisms  and  false  rhymes,  of  which,  to  the  last, 
he  was  frequently  guilty.  Even  had  he  possessed  the  poetic 
faculty — of  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  was  utterly  desti- 
tute— the  want  of  a  language  would  have  prevented  him  from 
being  a  great  poet.  No  noble  work  of  imagination,  as  far  as.  we 
recollect,  was  ever  composed  by  any  man,  except  in  a  dialect 
which  he  had  learned  without  remembering  how  or  when  ;  and 
which  he  had  spoken  with  perfect  ease  before  he  had  ever  ana- 
lysed its  structure.  Romans  of  great  talents  wrote  Greek  verses ; 
but  how  many  of  those  verses  have  deserved  to  live  ?  Many 
men  of  eminent  genius  have,  in  modern  times,  written  Latin 
poems ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  of  those  poems,  not 
even  Milton's,  can  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  art,  or  even  very 
high  in  the  second.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  in  the 
French  verses  of  Frederic,  we  can  find  nothing  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  man  of  good  parts  and  industry — ^nothing  above  the 
level  of  Newdigate  and  Seatonian  poetry.  His  best  pieces 
may  perhaps  rank  with  the  worst  in  Dodsley's  collection.  In 
history,  he  succeeded  better.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find  in  any 
part  of  his  voluminous  Memoirs,  either  deep  reflection  or  vivid 
painting.  But  the  narrative  is  distinguished  by  clearness,  con- 
ciseness,  good  sense,  and  a  certain  air  of  truth  and  simplicity, 
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which  ifl  Bingulariy  graceful  in  2l  man  who,  having  dene  gnat 
things,  sits  down  to  relate  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  none 
of  his  writings  are  so  agreeable  to  ns  as  his  Letters ;  partienlarly 
those  which  are  written  with  earnestness,  and  are  not  embroidered 
with  verses. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  devoted  to  literature,  and 
acquainted  only  with  the  literature  of  France,  should  have  looked 
with  profound  veneration  on  the  genius  of  Voltaire.  Nor  is  it 
just  to  condemn  him  for  this  feeling.  ^  A  man  who  has  never 
'  seen  the  sun,'  says  Calderon  in  one  of  his  charming  comedies, 
'  cannot  be  blamed  for  thinking  that  no  glory  can  exceed  that  of 
'  the  moon.  A  man  who  has  seen  neither  moon  nor  sun,  cannot 
'  be  blamed  for  talking  of  the  unrivalled  brightness  of  the  morn- 
'  ing  star.'  Had  Frederic  been  able  to  read  Homer  and  Milton, 
or  even  Virgil  and  Tasso,  his  admiration  of  J;he  Henriade  wonld 
prove  that  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  discerning 
what  is  excellent  in  art.  Had  he  been  fJEimiliar  with  Sophocles 
or  Shakspeare,  we  should  have  expected  him  to  appreciate  Zaxre 
more  justly.  Had  he  been  able  to  study  Thucydides  and  Tacitus 
in  the  original  Greek  and  Latin,  he  would  have  known  that 
there  were  heights  in  the  eloquence  of  histon'^  fer  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth.  But  the 
finest  heroic  poein,  several  of  the  most  powerful  tragedies,  and 
the  most  brilliant  and  picturesque  historical  work  that  Frederic 
had  ever  read,  were  Voltaire's.  Such  high  and  various  excel- 
lence moved  the  young  prince  almost  to  adoration.  The  opinions 
of  Voltaire  on  religious  and  philosophical  questions  had  not  yet 
been  fully  exhibited  to  the  public.  At  a  later  period,  when  an 
exile  from  his  country,  and  at  open  war  with  the  Church,  he 
spoke  out.  But  when  Frederic  was  at  Rheinsberg,  Voltaire 
was  still  a  courtier ;  and,  though  he  could  not  always  curb  Ws 
petulant  wit,  he  had  as  yet  published  nothing  that  could  exclude 
him  from  Versailles,  and  little  that  a  divine  of  the  mild  and 
generous  school  of  Grotius  and  Tillotson  might  not  read  with 
pleasure.  In  the  Henriadey  in  Zaire^  and  in  Alzire^  Christian 
piety  is  exhibited  in  the  most  amiable  form ;  and,  some  years 
after  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  a  Pope  condescended 
to  accept  the  dedication  of  Mahomet.  The  real  sentiments  of 
the  poet,  however,  might  be  clearly  perceived  by  a  keen  eye 
through  the  decent  disguise  with  which  he  veiled  them,  and 
could  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Frederic,  who  held  similar 
opinions,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  practise  similar  dissimu- 
lation. 

The  prince  wrote  to  his  idol  in  the  style  of  a  worshipper ;  and 
Voltaire  replied  with  exquisite  grace  and  address.  A  corresn<Hi- 
dence  followed,  which  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  those 
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w)iQ  wi^li  to  become  proficients  in  the  ignoble  art  of  flattery.  No 
man  eyer  paid  compliments  better  than  Voltaire.  His  sweetest 
confectionary  had  always  a  delieate,  yet  stimulating  flavous, 
vhich  was  delightful  to  palates  wearied  by  the  coarse  prepara- 
tions of  inferior  artists.  It  wfts  only  from  his  hand  that  so  mucji 
sugar  could  be  swallowed  without  making  the  swallower  sick. 
Copies  of  verses,  writing-desks,  trinkets  of  amber,  were  ex- 
changed between  the  friends.  Frederic  confided  his  writings  to 
Voltaire ;  and  Voltaii^  applauded,  as  if  Frederic  had  been  Bacine 
and  Bossuet  in  one.  One  of  his  royal  highnesses  performances 
was  a  refutation  of  the  Principe  of  Machiavelli.  Voltaire  under- 
took to  convey  it  to  the  press.  It  was  entitled  the  AnH-Machiavei^ 
and  was  an  edifying  homily  against  rapacity,  perfidy,  arbitrary 
government,  unjust  war — ^in  short,  against  almost  every  thing  for 
which  its  author  is  now  remembered  among  men. 

The  old  King  uttered  now  and  then  a  ferocious  growl  at  the 
diversions  of  Rheinsberg.  But  his  health  was  broken ;  his  end 
was  approaching  \  and  his  vigour  was  impaired.  He  had  only 
one  pleasure  left — that  of  seeing  tall  soldiers.  He  could  always 
be  propitiated  by  a  present  of  a  grenadier  of  six  feet  eight  or  six 
feet  nine ;  and  such  presents  were  from  time  to  time  judidously 
ofiiered  by  his  son. 

Early  in  the  year  1740,  Frederic  William  met  death  with  a 
firmness  and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better  and  wiser  man;  and 
Frederic,  who  had  just  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year,  be- 
came King  of  Prussia.  His  character  was  Uttfe  understood. 
That  he  had  good  abiiities,  indeed,  no  person  who  bad  talked 
with  him,  or  corresponded  with  him,  could  doubt.  But  the  easy 
Epicurean  life  which  he  had  led,  his  love  of  good  cookery  and 
good  wine,  of  music,  of  conversation,  of  ligfht  literature,  led 
many  to  regard  him  as  a  sensual  and  intellectual  voluptuary. 
His  habit  of  canting  about  moderation,  peace,  liberty,  and  the 
happiness  which  a  good  mind  derives  from  the  happiness  of 
others,  had  imposed  on  some  who  should  have  known  better. 
Those  who  thought  best  of  him,  expected  a  Telemachus  after 
F^n^lon's  pattern.  Others  predicted  the  approach  of  a  Medi- 
cean  age — an  age  propitious  to  learning  and  art,  and  not  unpro- 
pitious  to  pleasure.  Nobody  had  the  least  suspicion  that  a 
tyrant  of  extraordinary  military  and  political  talents,  of  industiy 
more  extraordinary  still,  without  fear,  without  faith,  and  with- 
out mercy,  had  ascended  the  throne. 

The  disappointment  of  Falstaff  at  his  old  l^oon-corapanion's 
coronation,  was  not  more  bitter  than  that  which  awaited  sonje 
of  the  inmates  of  Rheinsberg.  They  had  long  looked  forward 
to  the  accession  of  their  patron,  as  to  the  day  from  which  their 
i>wn  prosperity  and  greatness  was  to  date.    They  had  at  last 
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reached  the  promised  land,  the  land  which  they  had  figured  to 
themselves  as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  and  they  found  it 
a  desert.  *  No  more  of  these  fooleries,'  was  the  short,  sharp 
admonition  given  by  Frederic  to  one  of  them.  It  soon  became 
plain  that,  in  the  most  important  points,  the  new  sovereign  bore 
a  strong  family  likeness  to  his  predecessor.  There  was  a  wide 
difference  between  the  father  and  the  son  as  respected  extent 
and  vigour  of  intellect,  speculative  opinions,  amusements, 
studies^  outward  demeanour.  But  the  groundwork  of  the  cha- 
racter was  the  same  in  both.  To  both  were  common  the  love 
of  order,  the  love  of  business,  the  military  taste,  the  parsimony, 
the  imperious  spirit,  the  temper  irritable  even  to  ferocity,  the 
pleasure  in  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  others.  But  these  propen- 
sities had  in  Frederic  William  partaken  of  the  general  unsound- 
ness of  his  mind,  and  wore  a  very  different  aspect  when  found  in 
company  with  the  strong  and  cultivated  understanding  of  his 
successor.  Thus,  for  example,  Frederic  was  as  anxious  as  any 
prince  could  be  about  the  efficacy  of  his  army.  But  this  anxiety 
never  degenerated  into  a  monomania,  like  that  which  led  his 
father  to  pay  fancy-prices  for  giants.  Frederic  was  as  thrifty 
about  money  as  any  prince  or  any  private  man  ought  to  be. 
But  he  did  not  conceive,  like  his  father,  that  it  was  worth  while 
to  eat  unwholesome  cabbages  for  the  sake  of  saving  four  or  five 
rixdoUars  in  the  year.  Frederic  was,  we  fear,  as  malevolent  as 
his  father ;  but  Frederic's  wit  enabled  him  often  to  show  his 
malevolence  in  ways  more  decent  than  those  to  which  his  father 
resorted,  and  to  inflict  misery  and  degradation  by  a  taunt  instead 
of  a  blow.  Frederic,  it  is  true,  by  no  means  relinquished  his 
hereditary  privilege  of  kicking  and  cudgelling.  His  practice, 
however,  as  to  that  matter,  differed  in  some  important  respects 
from  his  father's.  To  Frederic  William,  the  mere  circumstance 
that  any  persons  whatever,  men,  women,  or  children,  Prussians 
or  foreigners,  were  within  reach  of  his  toes  and  of  his  cane, 
appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  proceeding  to  belabour 
them.  Frederic  required  provocation  as  well  as  vicinity;  nor 
was  he  ever  known  to  inflict  this  paternal  species  of  correction 
on  any  but  his  born  subjects;  though  on  one  occasion  M* 
Thi^bault  had  reason,  during  a  few  seconds,  to  anticipate  the 
high  honour  of  being;'  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

The  character  ot  Frederic  was  still  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood either  by  his  subjects  or  by  his  neighbours,  when  events 
occurred  which  exhibited  it  in  a  strong  light.  A  few  months 
after  his  accession  died  Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Ae 
last  descendent,  in  the  male  line,  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Charles  left  no  son,  and  had,  long  before  his  death,  relin- 
quished all  hopes  of  n^ale  issue*    During  the  Jatter  part  of  Im 
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life,  his  principal  object  had  been  to  secure  to  his  descendents  in 
the  female  line  the  many  crowns  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
With  this  view,  he  had  promulgated  a  new  law  of  succession, 
widely  celebrated  througliout  Europe  under  the  name  of  the 
*  Pragmatic  Sanction.'  By  virtue  of  this  decree,  his  daughter, 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Francis  of  Loraine^ 
succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  her  ancestors. 

No  sovereign  has  ever  taken  possession  of  a  throne  by  a 
clearer  title.  All  the  politics  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  had, 
during  twenty  years,  been  directed  to  one  single  end — the  set- 
tlement of  the  succession.  From  every  person  whose  rights 
could  be  consideredx  as  injuriously  affected,  renunciations  in  the 
most  solemn  form  had  been  obtained.  The  new  law  had  been 
ratified  by  the  Estates  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  which 
made  up  the  great  Austrian  monarchy.  England,  France, 
Spain,  Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Ger- 
manic body,  had  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  maintain  the 
<  Pragmatic  Sanction.'  That  Instrument  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  public  faith  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Even  if  no  positive  stipulations  on  this  subject  had  existed, 
the  arrangement  was  one  which  no  good  man  would  have  been 
willing  to  disturb.  It  was  a  peaceable  arrangement.  It  was  an 
arrangement  acceptable  to  the  great  population  whose  happiness 
was  chiefly  concerned.  It  was  an  arrangement  which  made  no 
change  in  the  distribution  of  power  among  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  was  an  arrangement  which  could  be  set  aside  only 
by  means  of  a  general  ws^r ;  and,  if  it  were  set  aside,  the  effect 
would  be,  that  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  would  be  deranged, 
that  the  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings  of  millions  would  be  cruelly 
outraged,  ^nd  that  great  provinces  which  had  been  united  for 
centuries  would  be  torn  from  each  other  by  main  force. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were,  therefore,  bound  by  every 
obligation  which  those  who  are  intrusted  with  power  over  their 
fellow-creatures  ought  to  hold  most  sacred,  to  respect  and 
defend  the  rights  of  the  Archduchess.  Her  situation  and  her 
personal  qualities  were  such  as  might  be  expected  to  move  the 
mind  of  any  generous  man  to  pity,  admiration,  and  chivalrous 
tenderness.  She  was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  Her  form  was 
majestic,  her  features  beautiful,  her  countenance  sweet  and  ani- 
mated, her  voice  musical,  her  deportment  gracious  and  dignified. 
In  all  domestic  relations  she  was  without  reproach.  She  was 
married  to  a  husband  whom  she  loved,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  birth  to  a  child  when  death  deprived  her  of  her  father. 
The  loss  of  a  parent,  and  the  new  cares  of  empire,  were  too  much 
for  her  in  the  delicate  state  of  her  health.  Her  spirits  wer^ 
depressed,  and  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom. 
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.  Y(Bl  It  d'eieta*cd  ttiat  she  had  little  cabise  for  anxiety.  It  sisemed 
ihftt  justice,  huiMiAnity,  and  the  faith  of  treaties  would  have  their 
dtte  weight,  atid  that  the  sfettlettieht  so  solemnly  guaranteed  would 
TWb  quietly  carried  into  efifebt.  England^  Rusli^,  Poland,  and 
Holland,  declared  itt  form  their  intention  to  adhere  to  their 
eli?agemeiits.  The  French  ministers  made  a  verbial  declaration 
to  the  same  effect.  But  from  ho  quarter  did  thie  young  iQueen 
df  Hungary  receive  stronger  asi^urances  bf  friendship  and  sup- 
pbrt  than  frotn  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Yet  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  *  Anti-Machiavel,'  had  already 
ftflly  determined  to  commit  thie  great  crime  of  violating  his 
flighted  feith^  of  robbihg  the  ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  de- 
fciid,  and  of  plunging  all  Europe  into  a  long,  bloody,  and  deso^ 
Mting  ivar;  and  all  this  for  no  end  whatever,  except  that  he 
Bitght  extend  his  dominions,  and  see  his  name  in  the  gazettes. 
He  determined  to  assemble  a  great  army  with  speed  and  secrecy, 
to  invade  Silesii  before  Maria  Theresa  should  be  apprised  of  his 
design',  and  to  add  that  rich  province  to  his  kingdom. 

W^  will  n6t  feohdefecend  to  refute  at  length  the  pleas  which  the 
cohipllerof  the  Memoirs  befbre  us  has  copied  from  Doctor  Preuss. 
Thtey  amount  to  this — that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  some 
Attcient  ^retehsions  to  SilesSa,  and  had  in  the  previous  century 
BieA  compelled,  by  hard  usage  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of 
Vienha,  to  waive  those  pretensions.  It  is  certain  that,  whoever 
Ittight  or?ginally  have  been  in  the  right,  Prussia  had  submitted. 
Phpce  after  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  acquiesced 
ft  the  existinjg  irrahgement.  Nay,  the  Court  of  Berlin  had 
recently  been  allied  with  that  of  Vienna,  and  had  guaranteed  the 
itategrity  of  the  Au&triah  Istates.  fe  it  not  perfectly  clear,  that  if 
antiquated  claims  are  to  be  set  up  against  recent  treaties  and  long 
possession,  the  w6rld  can  never  be  at  pedce  for  a  day?  The 
i4Ws  of  all  nitions  have  wisely  established  a  time  of  limitation, 
ifter  Vehich  titles,  however  illegitimate  in  their  origin,  cannot  be 

Questioned.  It  is  felt  by  every  body,  that  to  eject  a  person  from 
is  estate  bii  the  ground  of  some  injustice  committed  in  the  time 
of  the  Tudbffr,  VbuM  produce  all  the  evils  which  result  from 
arbitrary  confiScatioi^,  and  would  make  all  property  itasecure.  It 
Concerns  the  commbnwealth — so  runs  the  legal  maxim— that 
Ihere  be  an  end  6i  litigation.  And  surely  this  maxim  is  at  least 
fgqually  applicable  to  the  great  commonwealth  oi:  states  ;  for 
fh  that  'commbhwealth  litigation  means  the  devastation  of  pro- 
vinces, the  suspension  df  trade  and  industry,  sieges  like  those  of 
Badajoz  and  St  Sebastian,  pitched  fields  like  those  of  Eylau  and 
Borodind.  We  hold  that  the  transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark 
\6  Swfeden  was  lan  unjustifid,ble  proceeding  ;  but  would  the  king 
of  Penmwrt  be  therefore  j  notified  i^  latiding,  without  any  n^w 
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pfOYocatioii,  in  Norway,  and  commencing  military  operations 
there?  The  king  of  Holland  thinks,  no  doubly  that  he  warn 
UDJustly  deprired  of  the  Belgian  provinces.  Grant  that  it  were 
80.  Would  he,  therefore,  be  justified  in  marching  with  an  army 
on  Brussels  P  The  case  against  Frederic  was  still  stronger,  itias- 
mach  as  the  injustice  of  which  he  complained  had  been  committed 
more  than  a  century  before.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  he 
owed  the  highest  personal  obligations  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  life  had  not  been  preserved  by 
the  intercession  of  the  prince  whose  daughter  he  was  about  to 
plunder. 

To  do  the  King  justice,  he  pretended  to  no  more  virtue  than 
he  had.  In  Manifestoes  he  might,  for  form's  sake,  insert  some 
idle  stories  about  his  antiquated  claim  on  Silesia ;  but  in  his 
conversations  and  Memoirs  he  took  a  very  different  tone.  To 
quote  his  own  words :  <  Ambition,  interest,  the  desire  of  making 
'  people  talk  about  me^  carried  the  day  ;  and  I  decided  for  war/ 

Having  resolved  on  his  course,  he  acted  with  ability  and  vigoun 
It  was  impossible  wholly  to  conceal  his  preparations;  for 
throughout  the  Prussiati  territories  regiments,  guns,  and  bag- 
gage were  in  motion.  The  Austrian  envoy  at  Berlin  apprised 
his  court  of  these  facts,  and  expressed  a  suspicion  of  Frederic's 
designs ;  but  the  ministers  of  Maria  Theresa  refused  to  give 
credit  to  so  black  an  imputation  on  a  young  prince  who  was 
known  diiefly  by  his  high  professions  of  integrity  and  philan- 
thropy.   *  We  will  not,' — they  wrote — *  we  cannot,  believe  it.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  Prussian  forces  had  been  assembled. 
Without  any  declaration  of  war,  without  any  demand  for  repara- 
tion, in  the  very  act  of  pouring  for<^  compliments  and  assurances 
of  good-will,  Frederic  commenced  hostilities.  Many  thousands 
of  his  troops  were  actually  in  Silesia  before  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary knew  that  he  had  set  up  any  clwm  to  «ny  part  of  her 
territories.  At  length  he  sent  her  a  message  which  could  be 
regarded  only  as  an  insult.  If  she  would  but  let  him  have 
Silesia,  he  would,  he  said,  stand  by  her  against  any  power  which 
should  try  to  deprive  her  of  her  other  dominions:  as  if  he  was 
not  already  bound  to  stand  by  her,  or  as  if  his  new  promise 
could  be  of  inore  value  than  the  old  one ! 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter.  The  cold  was  severe>  a^d  the 
roads  deep  in  mire.  But  the  Prussians  pressed  on.  Resistaaee 
was  impossible.  The  Austrian  army  was  dien  neither  numeroiis 
ftor  efficient.  The  small  portion  of  that  aniiy  which  ky  in 
Silesia,  was  unprepared  for  hoistiltdes.  01<^aii  was  blodcaded ; 
Breslau  opened  its  gates  ;  Ohlau  was  evacuated.  A  few  seatteited 
garrisons  stiH  held  out ;  biA  the  whole  open  country  was  subju- 
gated: ii6  enemy  venttCred  to  encounter  the  king  in  the  field; 
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and,  before  the  end  of  January  1741,  be  returned  to  receive 
tbe  congratulations  of  his  subjects  at  Berlin. 

Had  the  Silesian  question  been  merely  a  question  between 
Frederic  and  Maria  Theresa,  it  would  be  impossible  to  acquit 
the  Prussian  king  of  gross  perfidy.     But  when  we  consider  the 
effects  which  his  policy  produced,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce, 
on  the  whole  community  of  civilized  nations,  we  are  compelled 
to  pronounce  a  condemnation  still  more  severe.     Till  he  began 
the  war,  it  seemed  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  would  be  preserved.     The  plunder  of  the  great  Austrian 
heritage  was  indeed  a  strong  temptation  ;  and  in  more  than  one 
cabinet  ambitious  schemes  were  already  meditated.     But  tbe 
treaties  by  which  the  '  Pragmatic  Sanction'  had  been  guaranteed, 
were  express  and  recent.    To  throw  all  Europe  into  confusion 
for  a  purpose  clearly  unjust,  was  no  light  matter.     England  was 
true  to  her  engagements.    The  voice  of  Fleury  had  always  been 
for  peace.    He  had  a  conscience.    He  was  now  in  extreme  old 
age,  and  was  unwilling,  after  a  life  which,  when  his  situation 
was  considered,  must  be  pronounced  singularly  pure,  to  carry 
the  fresh  stain  of  a  great  crime  before  the  tribunal  of  his  God. 
Even  the  vain  and  unprincipled  Belle^Isle,  whose  whole  life  was 
one  wild  daydream  of  conquest  and  spoliation,  felt  that  France, 
bound  as  she  was  by  solemn  stipulations,  could *not,  without  dis- 
grace, make  a  direct  attack  on  the  Austrian  dominions.    Charles, 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  pretended  that  he  had  a  right  to  a  large 
part  of  the  inheritance  which  the  '  Pragmatic  Sanction'  gave  to 
the  Queen  of  Hungary ;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  move  without  support.     It  might,  therefore,  not  unreasonably 
be  expected,  that  after  a  short  period  of  restlessness,  all  the 
potentates  of  Christendom  would  acquiesce  in  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  late  Emperor.     But  the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  gave  the  signal  to  his  neighbours.      His  example 
quieted  their  sense  of  shame.  His  success  led  them  to  underrate 
the  difficulty  of  dismembering  the    Austrian  monarchy.     The 
whole  world  sprang  to  arms.     On  the  head  of  Frederic  is  all 
the  blood  which  was  shed  in  a  war  which  raged  during  many 
years  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — tbe  blood  of  the  column 
of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of  the  brave  mountaineers  who  were 
slaughtered  at  Culloden.     The  evils  produced  by  his  wicked- 
ness were  felt  in  lands  where  tbe  name  of  Prussia  was  unknown  ; 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  rob  a  neighbour  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised to  defend,  black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America. 

Silesia  had  been  occupied  without  a  battle ;  but  the  Austrian 
troops  were  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress^^  which  still  bejd 
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out  In  the  spring  Frederic  rejoined  his  army.  He  had  seen 
litde  of  war,  and  had  never  commanded  any  great  body  of  men 
in  the  field.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  tliat  liis  first  military 
operations  showed  little  of  that  skill  which,  at  a  later  period, 
was  the  admiration  of  Europe.  What  connoisseurs  say  of  some 
pictures  painted  by  Raphael  in  his  youth,  may  be  said  of  this 
campaign.  It  was  in  Frederic's  early  bad  manner.  Fortunately 
for  him,  the  generals  to  whom  he  was  opposed  were  men  of  small 
capacity.  The  discipline  of  his  own  troops,  particularly  of  the 
infantry,  was  unequalled  in  that  age ;  and  some  able  and  ex- 
perienced officers  were  at  hand  to  assist  him  with  their  advice. 
Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  Field- Marshal  Schwerin — 
a  brave  adventurer  of  Pomeranian  extraction,  who  had  served 
half  the  governments  in  Europe,  had  borne  the  commissions  of 
the  States-General  of  Holland  and  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, had  fought  under  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  and  had  been 
with  Charles  the  Twelfth  at  Bender. 

Frederic's  first  battle  was  fought  at  Molwitz ;  and  never  did 
the  career  of  a  great  commander  open  in  a  more  inauspicious 
manner.  His  army  was  victorious.  Not  only,  however,  did  he 
not  establish  his  title  to  the  character  of  an  able  general,  but  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  he  possessed 
the  vulgar  courage  of  a  soldier.  The  cavalry,  which  he  com- 
manded in  person,  was  put  to  flight.  Unaccustomed  to  the  tumult 
and  carnage  of  a  field  of  battle,  he  lost  his  self-possession,  and 
listened  too  readily  to  those  who  urged  him  to  save  himself.  His 
English  grey  carried  him  many  miles  from  the  field,  while  Schwe- 
rin, though  wounded  in  two  places,  manfully  upheld  the  day. 
The  skill  of  the  old  Field-Marshal  and  the  steadiness  of  the 
Prussian  battalions  prevailed ;  and  the  Austrian  army  was  driven 
from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men. 

The  news  was  carried  late  at  night  to  a  mill  in  which  the  king 
had  taken  shelter.  It  gave  him  a  bitter  pang.  He  was  success- 
ful ;  but  he  owed  his  success  to  dispositions  which  others  had 
made,  and  to  the  valour  of  men  who  had  fought  while  he  was 
flying.  So  unpromising  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  greatest 
warrior  of  that  age  ! 

The  battle  of  Molwitz  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explosion 
throughout  Europe.  Bavaria  took  up  arms.  France,  not  yet 
declaring  herself  a  principal  in  the  war,  took  part  in  it  as  an  ally 
of  Bavaria.  The  two  great  statesmen  to  whom  mankind  had 
owed  many  years  of  tranquillity,  disappeared  about  this  time 
from  the  scene ;  but  not  till  they  had  both  been  guilty  of  the  weak- 
ness of  sacrificing  their  sense  of  justice  and  their  love  of  peace  in 
the  vain  hope  of  preserving  their  power.  Fleury,  sinking  under  age 
and  infirmity,  was  borne  down  by  the  impetuosity  of  Belle- Isie* 
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Walpole  retired  from  the  service  of  his  ungrateful  country  to  his 
ilroods  and  paintings  at  Houghton ;  and  his  power  devolved  on  the 
daring  and  eccentric  Carteret.  As  were  the  ministers,  so  were 
the  nations.  Thirty  years  during  which  Europe  had,  with  few 
interruptions,  enjoyed  repose,  had  prepared  the  public  mind  for 
great  military  effbi-ts.  A  new  g-eneration  had  grown  up,  which 
cbuld  not  remember  the  siege  of  Turin  or  the  slaughter  of  Mal- 
nlaquel ;  which  knew  war  by  nothing  but  its  trophies ;  and  which, 
while  it  looked  with  pride  on  the  tapestries  at  Blenheim,  or  the 
statue  in  the  *  Place  ot  Victories,' little  thought  by  what  privations, 
By  what  waste  of  private  fortunes,  by  how  many  bitter  tears, 
conquests  must  be  purchased. 

For  a  time  fortune  seemed  adverse  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
trederic  invaded  Moravia.  The  French  and  Bavarians  pene- 
trated into  Bohemia,  and  were  there  joined  by  the  Saxons. 
Prague  was  taken.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  raised  by  the 
suffrages  of  his  colleagues  to  the  Imperial  throne — a  throne  which 
the  practice  of  centuries  had  almost  entitled  the  House  of  Austria 
to  regard  as  a  hereditary  possession. 

Yet  was  the  spirit  of  the  haughty  daughter  of  the  Caesars 
unbroken.  Hungary  was  still  hers  by  an  unquestionable  title ; 
and  although  her  ancestors  had  found  Hungary  the  most  mu- 
tinous of  all  their  kingdoms,  she  resolved  to  trust  herself  to  the 
fidelity  of  a  people,  rude  indeed,  turbulent,  and  impatient  of  op- 
pression, but  brave,  generous,  and  simple-hearted.  In  the  midst 
of  distress  and  peril  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  the 
Emperor  Joseph  the  Second.  Scarcely  had  she  risen  from  her 
couch,  when  she  hastened  to  iPresburg.  There,  iii  the  sight  of 
an  innumerable  multitude,  she  was  crowned  with  the  crown  and 
robed  with  the  robe  of  St  Stephen.  No  spectator  could  restrain 
his  tears  when  the  beautiful  young  mother,  still  weak  from  child- 
bearing,  rode,  after  the  fashion  of  her  fathers,  up  the  Mount  of 
Defiance,  unsheathed  the  ancient  sword  of  state,  shook  it  to- 
wards north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and,  with  a  glow  on  he^ 
pale  face,  challenged  the  four  corners  of  the  world  to  dispute  her 
rights  and  those  of  her  boy.  At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Diet 
she  appeared  clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her  father,  and  in  pathetic 
and  dignified  words  implored  her  people  to  support  her  just 
cause.  Magnates  and  deputies  sprang  up,  half  drew  their  sabres, 
and  wita  eager  voices  vowed  to  stand  by  her  with  their  lives  and 
ibrtuneSf  Till  then,  her  firmness  had  never  once  foi^aken  her 
before  the  public  eye;  but  at  that  shout  she  sank  down  upon  her 
throne,  and  wept  aloud.  Still  more  touching  was  the  sight 
when>  a  few  days  later,  she  came  again  before  the  Estates  of  her 
realm,  and  held  up  before  them  the  little  Archduke  in  her  arms. 
Irhen  it  was  that  tne  enthusiasm  of  Hungary  broke  forth  into  tha't 
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war-cry  whfch  soon  refeotihded  throughout  Europe,  *  Lei  us  die 
'  for  our  Kiiig,  Maria  Theresa !' 

In  the  miean  time,  Fredieric  was  meditating  a  change  of  policy. 
He  had  no  wish  to  raise  France  to  supreme  power  on  the  Conti- 
ngent, dt  the  expense  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  His  first  object 
wAs,  to  rob  the  Qiieen  of  Hungary.  His  second  was,  that,  if 
p'dssible^  nobody  should  rob  her  but  himself.  He  had  entered 
into  engagements  with  the  powers  leagued  against  Austria ;  but 
these  engagements  were  in  his  estimation  of  no  more  force  than 
the  guarantee  formerly  given  to  the  *  Pragmatic  Sanction.'    His 

fame  now  was  t6  l&ecure  his  share  of  the  plurider  by  betraying 
is  accomplices.  Maria  Theresa  was  little  inclined  to  listen  to 
aiiy  such  compromise  ;  but  the  English  government  represented 
ttt  her  So  strongly  the  necessity  of  buying  off  so  formidable  an 
ehemy  as  Frederic,  that  she  agreed  to  negotiate.  The  negotia- 
tion would  not,  however,  have  ended  in  a  treaty,  had  not  the 
arms  of  F^deric  been  crowned  ^ith  a  second  victory.  Prince 
Charles  of  Loraine,  bl-other-in-law  to  Maria  Theresa,  a  bold  and 
active,  thotigh  unfortunate  general,  gave  battle  to  the  Russians 
at  Chotusitz,  and  ^as  defeated.  The  king  was  still  only  a  learner 
of  the  military  art.  He  acknowledged,  at  a  later  period,  that 
his  Success  on  this  occasion  was  to  be  attributed,  not  at  all  to 
Ms  own  generalship,  btit  soleljr  to  the  valour  and  steadiness  of 
Ms  trooJ)S.  He  completely  effaced,  however,  by  his  courage  and 
energy,  Itfee  stain  which  Molwitz  had  left  on  his  reputation. 

A  peace,  concluded  under  the  English  mediation,  was  the 
fruit  of  this  battle.  Maria  Theresa  ceded  Silesia :  Frederic 
abandoned  his  allies :  iSaxony  followed  his  example ;  and  the 
Queen  was  left  it  liberty  to  turn  her  whole  force  against  Prance 
and  Bavaria.  She  was  eVery  where  triumphant.  The  French 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  'with  difficulty  effected 
their  escape.  The  whole  line  of  their  retreat  might  be  tracked 
by  the  corpses  of  thbusands  who  had  died  of  cold,  fatigue  and 
hunger.  Many  of  those  who  reached  their  country  carried  with 
thetii  the  seeds  of  death.  Bavaria  was  overrun  by  bands  of  fero- 
cious warriors  from  that  bloody  ^debatable  land,*  which  lies  on  the 
frontier  bet^eeh  Christendom  and  Islam.  Ine  terrible  names 
of  the  Pandoor,  ttie  Croat,  and  the  Hussar,  then  first  became 
familiar  to  Western  Europe.  The  unfortunate  Charles  of  Bavaria, 
Vanquished  by  Austria,  betrayed  by  Prussia,  driven  from  his  he- 
reditary states,  and  heglected  by  his  allies,  was  hurried  by  shame 
and  remorse  to  an  untimely  end.  An  £n^ish  army  appeared  in 
the  heart  of  Germany,  and  defeated  the  French  at  Dettingen. 
The  Austrian  captains  already  began  to  talk  of  completing  the 
•work  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  and  of  compelling  France 
to  I'eifcqu&h  Alsace  and  the  iThree  Bishoprics. 
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The  Court  of  Versailles,  in  this  peril,  looked  to  Frederic  for 
help.  He  bad  been  guilty  of  two  great  treasons,  perhaps  he 
might  be  induced  to  commit  a  third.  The  Duchess  of  Chateau- 
roux  then  held  the  chief  influence  over  the  feeble  Louis.  She 
determined  to  send  an  agent  to  Berlin,  and  Voltaire  was  selected 
for  the  mission.  He  eagerly  undertook  the  task;  for,  while 
his  literary  fame  filled  all  £urope,  he  was  troubled  with  a  child- 
ish craving  for  political  distinction.  He  was  vain,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  of  his  address,  and  of  his  insinuating  eloquence ;  and 
be  flattered  himself  that  he  possessed  boundless  influence  over 
the  King  of  Prussia.  The  truth  was,  that  he  knew,  as  yet,  only 
one  corner  of  Frederic's  character.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  petty  vanities  and  affectations  of  the  poetaster ;  but  was 
not  aware  that  these  foibles  were  united  with  all  the  talents  and 
vices  which  lead  to  success  in  active  life ;  and  that  the  unlucky 
versifier  who  bored  him  with  reams  of  middling  Alexandrines, 
was  the  most  vigilant,  suspicious,  and  severe  of  politicians. 

Voltaire  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship, was  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  had  a  seat  daily  at  the  royal 
table.  The  negotiation  was  of  an  extraordinary  description. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  whimsical  than  the  conferences 
which  took  place  between  the  first  literary  man  and  the  first 
practical  man  of  the  age,  whom  a  strange  weakness  had  induced 
to  exchange  their  parts.  The  great  poet  would  talk  of  nothing 
but  treaties  and  guarantees,  and  the  great  king  of  nothing  but 
metaphors  and  rhymes.  On  one  occasion  Voltaire  put  into  his 
Majesty's  hands  a  paper  on  the  state  of  Europe,  and  received  it 
back  with  verses  scrawled  on  the  margin.  In  secret  they  both 
laughed  at  each  other.  Voltaire  did  not  spare  the  king's  poems ; 
and  the  king  has  left  on  record  his  opinion  of  Voltaire's  diplo- 
macy. ^  He  had  no  credentials,'  says  Frederic,  *  and  the  whole 
*  mission  was  a  joke,  a  mere  farce.' 

But  what  the  influence  of  Voltaire  could  not  effect,  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Austrian  arms  effected.  If  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  Maria  Theresa  and  George  the  Second  to  dictate  terms 
of  peace  to  France,  what  chance  was  there  that  Prussia  would 
long  retain  Silesia  ?  Frederic's  conscience  told  him  that  he  had 
acted  perfidiously  and  inhumanly  towards  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 
That  her  resentment  was  strong  she  had  given  ample  proof;  and 
of  her  respect  for  treaties  he  judged  by  his  own.  Guarantees, 
he  said,  were  mere  filigree,  pretty  to  look  at,  but  too  brittle  to 
bear  the  slightest  pressure.  He  thought  it  his  safest  course  to 
ally  himself  closely  to  France,  and  again  to  attack  the  Empress 
Queen.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1744,  without  notice, 
without  any  decent  pretext,  he  recommenced  hostilities,  marched 
through  the  electorate  of  Saxony  without  troubling  himself  aboiU 
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the  permission  of  the  Elector,  invaded  Bohemia,  took  Prague, 
and  even  menaced  Vienna. 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  experienced  the  incon- 
stancy of  fortune.  An  Austrian  army  under  Charles  of  Loraine 
threatened  his  communications  with  Silesia.  Saxony  was  all  in 
arms  behind  him.  He  found  it  necessary  to  save  himself  by  a 
retreat.  He  afterwards  owned  that  his  failure  was  the  natural 
effect  of  his  own  blunders.  No  general,  he  said,  had  ever  com- 
mitted greater  faults.  It  must  be  added,  that  to  the  reverses  of 
this  campaign  he  always  ascribed  his  subsequent  successes.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  disgrace  that  he  caught  the 
first  clear  glimpse  of  the  principles  of  the  military  art. 

The  memorable  year  1 745  followed.  The  war  raged  by  sea 
and  land,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Flanders;  and  even  Eng- 
land, after  many  years  of  profound  internal  quiet,  saw,  for  the 
last  time,  hostile  armies  set  in  battle-array  against  each  other. 
This  year  is  memorable  in  the  life  of  Frederic,  as  the  date  at 
which  his  noviciate  in  the  art  of  war  may  be  said  to  have  termi- 
nated. There  have  been  great  captains  whose  precocious  and 
self-taught  military  skill  resembled  intuition.  Conde,  Clive, 
and  Napoleon  are  examples.  But  Frederic  was  not  one  of  these 
brilliant  portents.  His  proficiency  in  military  science  was  simply 
the  proficiency  which  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties  makes  in  any 
science  to  which  he  applies  his  mind  with  earnestness  and  indus- 
try. It  was  at  Hohenfriedberg  that  he  first  proved  how  much 
he  had  profited  by  his  errors,  and  by  their  consequences.  His 
victory  on  that  day  was  chiefly  due  to  his  skilful  dispositions, 
and  convinced  Europe  that  the  prince  who,  a  few  years  before, 
had  stood  aghast  in  the  rout  of  Molwitz,  had  attained  in  the  mili- 
tary art  a  mastery  equalled  by  none  of  his  contemporaries,  or 
equalled  by  Saxe  alone.  The  victory  of  Hohenfriedberg  was 
speedily  followed  by  that  of  Sorr. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  France  had  been  victorious  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Frederic  had  no  longer  reason  to  fear  that 
Maria  Theresa  would  be  able  to  give  law  to  Europe,  and  he 
began  to  meditate  a  fourth  breach  of  his  engagements.  The 
court  of  Versailles  was  alarmed  and  mortified.  A  letter  of  earnest 
expostulation,  in  the  handwriting  of  Louis,  was  sent  to  Berlin ; 
but  in  vain.  In  the  autumn  of  1 745,  Frederic  made  peace  with 
England,  and,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  with  Austria  also. 
The  pretensions  of  Charles  of  Bavaria  could  present  no  obstacle 
to  an  accommodation.  That  unhappy  prince  was  no  more ;  and 
Francis  of  Loraine,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  raised, 
with  the  general  assent  of  the  Germanic  body,  to  the  Imperial 
throne. 

Prussia  was  ag^iu  at  peace;   but  the  European  war  lasted 
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till,  ia  the  year  1748|  it  wa^  terminated  by  l^e  tc^ty  af  Aii^b- 
Chapelle.  Of  all  the  powers  that  had  taken  part  ii^  it,  tl^e  oply 
gainer  was  Frederic.  Not  only  had  he  added  to  h\^  ps^triiqoDy 
the  fine  province  pf  Silesia :  he  had,  by  his  unprincipled  dexterity, 
succeeded  so  well  in  alternately  depressing  the  ^c^le  of  Austria 
and  that  of  France,  that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  holding 
the  balance  of  Europe^a  high  dignity  for  one  who  ranked  tpwest 
among  kings,  and  whose  greatrgrandfather  ha4  been  no  ^lore 
than  a  Margrave-  By  the  public,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  con- 
sidered as  a  politician  destitute  alike  of  n^orality  and  decency, 
insatiably  rapacious,  and  shamelessly  false ;  nor  w^s  the  pubUc 
much  in  the  wrong.  He  was  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  be  a 
man  of  parts,  a  risinp^  general,  a  shre^^d  negotiator  and  adminis- 
trator. Those  qualities  wherein  he  surpassed  all  mankind,  were 
as  yet  unknown  to  others  or  to  himself;  for  they  were  qualities 
which  shine  out  only  on  a  dark  ground.  His  career  had  hitherto, 
with  little  interruption,  been  prosperous ;  and  it  was  only  m  ad- 
versity, in  adversity  which  seemed  without  hope  or  resource,  in 
adversity  which  would  have  overwhelmed  even  men  celebi^sted 
for  strength  of  mind,  that  his  real  greatness  could  be  shown. 

He  had,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign^  applied  himself 
to  public  business  after  a  fashion  unknown  among  king^s.  Loms 
XIV.,  indeed,  had  been  his  own  prime  minister,  and  had  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  for  Frederic.  He  was  not 
content  with  being  his  own  prime  minister — he  would  be  his  own 
sole  minister.  Under  him  there  was  no  room,  not  merely  for  a 
Richelieu  or  a  Mazarin,  but  for  a  Colbert,  a  Louvels,  or  a 
Torcy.  A  love  of  labour  for  its  own  sake,  a  restless  and  insa- 
tiable longing  to  dictate,  to  intermeddle,  to  make  his  power  felt, 
a  profound  scorn  and  distrust  of  his  fellow-cre^tture^,  indisposed 
him  to  ask  counsel,  to  confide  important  secrets,  to  delegate 
ample  powers.  The  highest  functionaries  under  his  government 
were  mere  clerks,  and  were  not  so  much  trusted  by  him  as  valuable 
clerks  are  often  trusted  by  the  heads  of  departments.  He  was 
his  own  treasurer,  his  own  commander-in-chief,  his  own  intendant 
of  public  works;  his  own  minister  for  trade  and  justice,  for 
home  affairs  and  foreign  affairs;  hi$  own  master  of  the  horse, 
steward,  and  chamberhun.  Matters  of  which  no  chief  of  an  office 
in  any  other  government  would  ever  hear,  were,  in  this  singular 
monarchy,  decided  by  the  King  in  person.  If  a  traveller  wished 
for  a  good  place  to  see  a  review,  he  had  to  write  to  Frederic,  and 
received  next  day,  from  a  royal  messenger,  Frederic's  answer 
signed  by  Frederic's  own  hand.  This  was  an  extravagant,  a 
morbid  activity.  The  public  business  would  assuredly  have  been 
better  done  if  each  department  bad  been  put  under  a  xoan  of 
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talents  And  integrity)  and  if  the  King  had  eontented  himci^If  ^it^ 

a  general  control.  In  this  manner  the  advantages  whieh  belong 
to  unity  of  design,  and  the  advantages  which  helpng  to  the  divi- 
sioQ  of  labour,  would  have  been  to  a  great  extent  combined.  But 
such  a  system  would  not  have  suited  the  peculiar  temper  of 
Frederio.  He  could  tolerate  no  will,  no  reason  in  the  state,  save 
his  own.  He  wished  for  no  abler  assistance  than  that  of  penmen 
who  had  just  understanding  enough  to  translate,  to  transcribe,  to 
make  out  his  scrawls,  and  to  put  his  concise  Yes  and  >}o  int9 
2^n  official  form.  Of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  there  is  as 
much  in  a  copying  machine,  or  a  lithographic  press,  as  he  required 
from  a  secretary  of  the  cabinet. 

His  own  exertions  were  such  as  were  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  a  human  body,  or  a  human  mind.  At  Potsdam,  his  ordinary 
residence,  he  rose  at  three  in  summer  and  four  in  winter,  A  page 
soon  appeared,  with  a  large  basketful  of  all  the  letters  which 
had  arrived  for  the  King  by  the  last  courier — despatches  from 
ambassadors,  reports  from  officers  of  revenue,  plans  of  buildings, 
proposals  for  draining  marshes,  complaints  from  persons  who 
thought  themselves  aggrieved,  applications  from  persons  who 
wanted  titles,  military  commissions,  and  civil  situations.  He  exa- 
mined the  seals  with  a  keen  eye ;  for  he  was  never  for  a  mo^ 
ment  free  from  the  suspicion  that  some  fraud  might  be  practised 
on  him.  Then  he  read  the  letters,  divided  them  into  several 
packets,  and  signified  his  pleasure,  generally  by  a  mark,  often  by 
two  or  three  words,  now  and  then  by  some  cutting  epigram.  By 
eight  he  had  generally  finished  this  part  of  his  task.  The  adju- 
tant-general was  then  in  attendance,  and  received  instructions  for 
the  day  as  to  all  the  military  arrangements  of  the  kingdom.  Then 
the  King  went  to  review  his  guards,  not  as  kings  ordinarily 
review  their  guards,  but  with  the  minute  attention  and  severity 
of  an  old  drill-sergeant.  In  the  mean  time  the  four  cabinet 
secretaries  had  been  employed  in  answering  the  letters  on  which 
the  King  had  that  morning  signified  his  will.  These  unhappy 
men  were  forced  to  work  all  the  year  round  like  negro-slaves  in 
the  time  of  the  sugar-crop.  They  never  had  a  holiday.  They 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  dine.  It  was  necessary  that,  befoite 
they  stirred,  they  should  finish  the  whole  of  their  work.  The 
King,  always  on  his  guard  against  treachery,  took  from  the  heap 
a  handful  at  random,  and  looked  into  them  to  see  whether  his  in- 
structions had  been  exactly  followed.  This  was  no  bad  security 
against  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries ;  for  if  one  of  them 
were  detected  in  a  trick,  he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he 
escaped  with  five  years  of  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon.  Frederic 
then  signed  the  replies^  and  all  were  sent  off  the  same  evening. 

The  general  principles  on  which  this  strange  government  ww 
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conducted,  deserve  attention.  The  policy  of  Frederic  was  essen* 
tially  the  same  as  his  father's ;  but  Frederic,  while  he  carried 
that  policy  to  lengths  to  which  his  father  never  thought  of  carry- 
ing it,  cleared  it  at  the  same  time  from  the  absurdities  with  which 
his  father  had  encumbered  it.  The  King's  first  object  was  to 
have  a  great,  efficient,  .and  well-trained  army.  He  had  a  king- 
dom which  in  extent  aud  population  was  hardly  in  the  second 
rank  of  European  powers ;  and  yet  he  aspired  to  a  place  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  sovereigns  of-England,  France,  and  Austria. 
For  that  end  it  was  necessary  that  Prussia  should  be  all  sting. 
Louis  XV.,  with  five  times  as  many  subjects  as  Frederic,  and 
more  than  five  times  as  large  a  revenue,  had  not  a  more  formi- 
dable army.  The  proportion  which  the  soldiers  in  Prussia  bore 
to  the  people,  seems  hardly  credible.  Of  the  males  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  a  seventh  part  were  probably  under  arms  ;  and  this  great 
force  bad,  by  drilling,  by  reviewing,  and  by  the  unsparing  use  of 
cane  and  scourge,  been  taught  to  perform  all  evolutions  with  a 
rapidity  and  a  precision  which  would  have  astonished  Villars  or 
Eugene.  The  elevated  feelings  which  are  necessary  to  the  best 
kind  of  army  were  then  wanting  to  the  Prussian  service.  In 
those  ranks  were  not  found  the  religious  and  political  enthusiasm 
which  inspired  the  pikemen  of  Cromwell — the  patriotic  ardour,  the 
thirst  of  glory,  the  devotion  to  a  great  leader,  which  inflamed  the 
Old  Guard  of  Napoleon.  But  in  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  the 
military  calling,  the  Prussians  were  as  superior  to  the  English 
and  French  troops  of  that  day,  as  the  English  and  French  troops 
to  a  rustic  militia. 

Though  the  pay  of  the  Prussian  soldier  was  small,  though 
every  rixdoUar  of  extraordinary  charge  was  scrutinized  by  Fre- 
deric with  a  vigilance  and  suspicion  such  as  Mr  Joseph  Hume 
never  brought  to  the  examination  of  an  army-estimate,  the  expense 
of  such  an  establishment  was,  for  the  means  of  the  country,  enor- 
mous. In  order  that  it  might  not  be  utterly  ruinous,  it  was 
necessary  that  every  other  expense  should  be  cut  down  to  the  low- 
est possible  point.  .  Accordingly  Frederic,  though  his  dominions 
bordered  on  the  sea,  had  no  navy.  He  neither  had  nor  wished 
to  have  colonies.  His  judges,  his  fiscal  officers,  were  meanly 
paid.  His  ministers  at  foreign  courts  walked  on  foot,  or  drove 
shabby  old  carriages  till  the  axletrees  gave  way.  Even  to  his 
highest  diplomatic  agents,  who  resided  at  London  and  Paris,  he 
allowed  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  a-year.  The  royal 
household  was  managed  with  a  frugality  unusual  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  opulent  subjects — unexampled  in  a^y  other  palace. 
The  king  loved  good  eating  and  drinking,  and  during  great  part 
of  his  life  took  pleasure  in  seeing  his  table  surrounded  by  guests; 
jet  the  whole  charge  of  his  kitdien  was  brought  within  the  i»um 
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of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  a*year.  He  examined  every  ex-^ 
traordinary  item  with  a  care  which  might  be  thought  to  suit  the 
mistress  of  a  boarding-house  better  than  a  great  prince.  When 
more  than  four  rixdollars  were  asked  of  him  for  a  hundred  oys- 
ters, he  stormed  as  if  he  had  heard  that  one  of  his  generals  had 
sold  a  fortress  to  the  Empress-Queen.  Not  a  bottle  of  champagne 
was  uncorked  without  his  express  order.  The  game  of  the  royal 
parks  and  forests,  a  serious  head  of  expenditure  in  most  king- 
doms, was  to  him  a  source  of  profit.  The  whole  was  farmed  out ; 
and  though  the  farmers  were  almost  ruined  by  their  contract,  the 
king  would  grant  them  no  remission.  His  wardrobe  consisted 
of  one  fine  gala  dress,  which  lasted  him  all  his  life ;  of  two  or 
three  old  coats  fit  for  Monmouth  Street,  of  yellow  waistcoats 
soiled  with  snuff,  and  of  huge  boots  embrowned  by  time.  One 
taste  alone  sometimes  allured  him  beyond  the  limits  of  parsimony, 
nay,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence — the  taste  for  building. 
In  all  other  things  his  economy  was  such  as  we  might  call  by  a 
harsher  name,  if  we  did  not  reflect  that  his  funds  were  drawn  from 
a  heavily  taxed  people,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  with- 
out excessive  tyranny,  to  keep  up  at  once  a  formidable  army  and 
a  splendid  court. 

Considered  as  an  administrator,  Frederic  had  undoubtedly  many 
titles  to  praise.  Order  was  strictly  maintained  throughout  his 
dominions.  Property  was  secure.  A  great  liberty  of  speaking 
and  of  writing  was  allowed.  Confident  in  the  irresistible  strength 
derived  from  a  great  army,  the  king  looked  down  on  malecontents 
and  libellers  with  a  wise  disdain  ;  and  gave  little  encouragement 
to  spies  and  informers.  When  he  was  told  of  the  disaffection  of 
one  of  his  subjects,  he  merely  asked,  <  How  many  thousand  men 

*  can  he  bring  into  the  field  r '  He  once  saw  a  crowd  staring  at 
something  on  a  wall.  He  rode  up,  and  found  that  the  object  of 
curiosity  was  a  scurrilous  placard  against  himself.  The  placard 
had  been  posted  up  so  high  that  it  was  not  easy  to  read  it.  Fre- 
deric ordered  his  attendants  to  take  it  down  and  put  it  lower. 

*  My  people  and   I,'  he  said,   *  have  come  to  an  agreement 

*  which  satisfies  us  both.  They  are  to  say  what  they  please,  and 

*  I  am  to  do  what  I  please.'  No  person  would  have  dared  to 
publish  in  London  satires  on  George  IL  approaching  to  the  atro- 
city of  those  satires  on  Frederic,  which  the  booksellers  at  Berlin 
sold  with  impunity.  One  bookseller  sent  to  the  palace  a  copy 
of  the  most  stinging  lampoon  that  perhaps  was  ever  written  in 
the  world,  the  •  Memoirs  of  Voltaire,'  published  by  Beaumarchais, 
and  asked  for  his  majesty's  orders.  '  Do  not  advertise  it  in  an 
^  offensive  manner,'  said  the  king ;  ^  but  sell  it  by  all  means.     X 

VOL.  LXXV.  NO.  CLI.  Q 
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^  hope  it  will  pay  yoa  well/  Even  among^  statesmen  accustomed 
to  the  license  of  a  free  press,  such  steadfastness  of  mind  as  this 
is  not  very  common. 

It  is  due  also  to  the  memory  of  Frederic  to  say,  that  he  ear- 
nestly laboured  to  secure  to  his  people  the  great  blessing  of 
cheap  and  speedy  justice.  He  was  one  of  the  first  rulers  who 
abolished  the  cruel  and  absurd  practice  of  torture.  No  sentence 
of  death,  pronounced  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  was  executed 
without  his  sanction ;  and  his  sanction,  except  in  cases  of  mur- 
der, was  rarely  given.  Towards  his  troops  he  acted  in  a  very 
diflferent  manner.  Military  offences  were  punished  with  such 
barbarous  scourging,  that  to  be  shot  was  considered  by  the  Prus- 
sian soldier  as  a  secondary  punishment.  Indeed,  the  principle 
which  pervaded  Frederic's  whole  policy  was  this — that  the  more 
severely  the  army  is  governed,  the  safer  it  is  to  treat  the  rest  of 
the  community  with  lenity. 

Religious  persecution  was  unknown  under  his  government — un- 
less some  foolish  and  unjust  restrictions  which  lay  upon  the  Jews 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  an  exception.  His  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Catholics  of  Silesia  presented  an  honourable  contrast 
to  the  policy  which,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  England 
long  followed  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Every 
form  of  religion  and  irreligion  found  an  asylum  in  his  states.  The 
scoffer  whom  the  parliaments  of  France  had  sentenced  to  a  cruel 
death,  was  consoled  by  a  commission  in  the  Prussian  service. 
The  Jesuit  who  could  show  his  face  nowhere  else — who  in  Britain 
was  still  subject  to  penal  laws,  who  was  prescribed  by  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  who  had  been  given  up  even  by 
the  Vatican — found  safety  and  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the 
Prussian  dominions. 

Most  of  the  vices  of  Frederic's  administration  resolve  them- 
selves into  one  vice — the  spirit  of  meddling.  The  indefa- 
tigable activity  of  his  intellect,  his  dictatorial  temper,  his  mili- 
tary habits,  all  inclined  him  to  this  great  fault.  He  drilled 
his  people  as  he  drilled  his  grenadiers.  Capital  and  industry 
were  diverted  from  their  natural  direction  by  a  crowd  of  prepos- 
terous regulations.  There  was  a  monopoly  of  coffee,  a  monopoly 
of  tobacco,  a  monopoly  of  refined  sugar.  The  public  money,  of 
which  the  king  was  generally  so  sparing,  was  lavishly  spent  in 
nloughing  bogs,  in  planting  mulberry-trees  amidst  the  sand,  in 
bringing  sheep  from  Spain  to  improve  the  Saxon  wool,  in  be- 
stowing prizes  for  fine  yarn,  in  building  manufactories  of  porce- 
lain, manufactories  of  carpets,  manufactories  of  hardware,  manu- 
&ctories  of  lace.     Neither  the  experience  of  other  rulers,  nor  his 
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own,  could  ever  teach  him  that  soroething  more  than  an  edict  and 
a  j^rant  of  public  money  is  required  to  create  a  Lyons,  a  Brus- 
sels, or  a  Birmingham. 

For  his  commercial  policy,  however,  there  is  some  excuse.  He 
had  on  his  side  illustrious  examples  and  popular  prejudice. 
Grievously  as  he  erred,  he  erred  in  company  with  his  age.  In 
other  departments  his  meddling  was  altogether  without  apology. 
He  interfered  with  the  course  of  justice  as  well  as  with  the  course 
of  trade ;  and  set  up  his  own  crude  notions  of  equity  against  the 
law  aa  expounded  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  gravest  magis- 
trates* It  never  occurred  to  him  that  a  body  of  men,  whose 
lives  were  passed  in  adjudicating  on  questions  of  civil  right,  were 
more  likely  to  form  correct  opinions  on  such  questions  than  a 
prince  whose  attention  was  divided  between  a  thousand  objects, 
and  who  had  probably  never  read  a  law-book  through.  The 
resistance  opposed  to  him  by  the  tribunals  inflamed  him  to  fury. 
He  reviled  bis  Chancellor.  He  kicked  the  shins  of  his  Judges. 
He  did  not,  it  is  true,  intend  to  act  unjustly.  He  firmly  believed 
that  he  was  doing  right,  and  defending  the  cause  of  the  poor 
against  the  wealthy.  Yet  this  well-meant  meddling  probably  did 
far  more  harm  than  all  the  explosions  of  his  evil  passions  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  reign.  We  could  make  shift  to  live  under  a 
debauchee  or  a  tyrant ;  but  to  be  ruled  by  a  busy-body  is  more 
than  human  nature  can  bear. 

The  same  passion  for  directing  and  regulating  appeared  in 
every  part  of  the  King's  policy.  Every  lad  of  a  certain  station  in 
life  was  forced  to  go  to  certain  schools  within  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions. If  a  young  Prussian  repaired,  though  but  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  Leyden  or  Gottinfi;en  for  the  purpose  of  study,  the  oflence  was 
punished  with  civil  disabilities,  and  sometimes  with  confiscation 
of  property. '  Nobody  was  to  travel  without  the  royal  permission. 
If  the  permission  were  granted,  the  pocket-money  of  the  tourist 
was  fixed  by  royal  ordinance.  A  merchant  might  take  with  him 
two  hundred  and  fifty  rixdoUars  in  gold,  a  noble  was  allowed 
to  take  four  hundred ;  for  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that 
Frederic  studiously  kept  up  the  old  distinction  between  the  nobles 
and  the  community.  In  speculation,  he  was  a  French  philosopher ; 
but  in  action,  a  German  prince.  He  talked  and  wrote  about  the 
privileges  of  blood  in  the  style  of  Si&yes ;  but  in  practice  no 
chapter  in  the  empire  looked  with  a  keener  eye  to  genealogies  and 
quarterings. 

Such  was  Frederic  the  Ruler.  But  there  was  another  Frederic, 
the  Frederic  of  Rheinsberg,  the  fiddler  and  flute-player,  the 
poetaster  and  metaphysician.  Amidst  the  cares  of  state  the  Kbg 
aad  retained  his  passion  for  music,  for  reading,  for  writing,  for 
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literary  society.  To  these  amusements  he  devoted  all  the  time 
he  could  snatch  from  the  business  of  war  and  government ;  and 
perhaps  more  ligbt  is  thrown  on  his  character  by  what  passed 
during  his  hours  of  relaxation,  than  by  his  battles  or  his  laws. 

It  was  the  just  boast  of  Schiller,  that  in  his  country  no 
Augustus,  no  Lorenzo,  had  watched  over  the  infieuicy  of  art.  The 
rich  and  energetic  language  of  Luther,  driven  by  the  Latin  from 
the  schools  of  pedants,  and  by  the  French  from  the  palaces  of 
kings,  had  taken  refuge  among  the  people.  Of  the  powers  of 
that  language  Frederic  had  no  notion.  He  generally  spoke  of 
it,  and  of  those  who  used  it,  with  the  contempt  of  ignorance. 
His  library  consisted  of  French  books ;  at  his  table  nothing  was 
heard  but  French  conversation. 

The  associates  of  his  hours  of  relaxation  were,  for  the  most 
part,  foreigners.  Britain  furnished  to  the  royal  circle  two  dis- 
tinguished men,  born  in  the  highest  rank,  and  driven  by  civil  dis- 
sensions from  the  land  to  which,  under  happier  circumstances, 
their  talents  and  virtues  might  have  been  a  source  of  strength 
and  glory,  George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  had  taken 
arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in  1715,  and  his  younger  brother 
James,  then  only  seventeen  years  old,  had  fought  gallantly  by 
his  side.  When  all  was  lost  they  retired  together  to  the  Conti- 
nent, roved  from  country  to  country,  served  under  many  stand- 
ards, and  so  bore  themselves  as  to  win  the  respect  and  good-will 
of  many  who  had  no  love  for  the  Jacobite  cause.  Their  long 
wanderings  terminated  at  Potsdam ;  nor  had  Frederic  any  asso^ 
ciates  who  deserved  or  obtained  so  large  a  share  of  his  esteem. 
They  were  not  only  accomplished  men,  but  nobles  and  warriors, 
capable  of  serving  him  in  war  and  diplomacy,  as  well  as  of  amu- 
sing him  at  supper.  Alone  of  all  his  companions  they  appear 
never  to  have  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  demeanour  towards 
them.  Some  of  those  who  knew  the  palace  best,  pronounced  that 
Lord  Marischal  was  the  only  human  being  whom  Frederic  ever 
really  loved. 

Italy  sent  to  the  parties  at  Potsdam  the  ingenious  and  amiable 
Algarotti,  and  Bastiani,  the  most  crafty,  cautious,  and  servile  of 
Abbes.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  society  which  Frederic  had 
assembled  found  him,  was  drawn  from  France.  Maupertuis  had 
acquired  some  celebrity  by  the  journey  which  he  made  to  Lap- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  actual  measurement,  the 
shape  of  our  planet.  He  was  placed  in  the  Chair  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  a  humble  imitation  of  the  renowned  academy  of  Paris. 
Baculard  D'Arnaud,  a  young  poet,  who  was  thought  to  have 
given  promise  of  great  things,  had  been  induced  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, and  to  reside  at  the  Prussian  Court.     The  Marquess  D'Ar- 
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gens  was  among  the  King's  favoarice  companions,  on  account,  as 
it  should  seem,  of  the  strong  opposition  between  their  characters. 
The  parts  of  D'Argens  were  good,  and  his  manners  those  of  a 
finished  French  gentleman ;  but  his  whole  soul  was  dissolved  in 
sloth,  timidity,  and  self-indulgence.  His  was  one  of  that  abject 
class  of  minds  which  are  superstitious  without  being  religious. 
Hating  Christianity  with  a  rancour  which  made  him  incapid)le  of 
rational  enquiry ;  unable  to  see  in  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the 
universe  the  traces  of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  he  was  the  slave 
of  dreams  and  omens ; — ^would  not  sit  down  to  table  with  thirteen 
in  company ;  turned  pale  if  the  salt  fell  towards  him ;  begged  his 
guests  not  to  cross  their  knives  and  forks  on  their  plates ;  and 
would  not  for  the  world  commence  a  journey  on  Friday.  His 
health  was  a  subject  of  constant  anxiety  to  him.  Whenever  his 
head  ached,  or  his  pulse  beat  quick,  his  dastardly  fears  and  effe- 
minate precautions  were  the  jest  of  all  Berlin.  All  this  suited 
the  King's  purpose  admirably.  He  wanted  somebody  by  whom 
he  might  be  amused,  and  whom  he  might  despise.  When  he 
wished  to  pass  half  an  hour  in  easy  polished  conversation,  D'Ar- 
gens  was  an  excellent  companion  ;  when  he  wanted  to  vent  his 
spleen  and  contempt,  D^Argens  was  an  excellent  butt. 

With  these  associates,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  Frederic 
loved  to  spend  the  time  which  he  could  steal  from  public  cares. 
He  wished  his  supper-parties  to  be  gay  and  easy;  and  invited 
his  guests  to  lay  aside  all  restraint,  and  to  forget  that  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  abso- 
lute master  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  all  who  sat  at  meat  with 
him.  There  was,  therefore,  at  these  meetings  the  outward  show 
of  ease.  The  wit  and  learning  of  the  company  were  ostenta- 
tiously displayed.  The  discussions  on  history  and  literature  were 
often  highly  interesting.  But  the  absurdity  of  all  the  religions 
known  among  men  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  ;  and  the 
audacity  with  which  doctrines  and  names  venerated  throughout 
Christendom  were  treated  on  these  occasions,  startled  even  persons 
accustomed  to  the  society  of  French  and  English  free-thinkers. 
But  real  liberty,  or  real  affection,  was  in  this  brilliant  society  not 
to  be  found.  Absolute  kings  seldom  have  friends :  and  Frederic's 
faults  were  such  as,  even  where  perfect  equality  exists,  make 
friendship  exceedingly  precarious.  He  had  indeed  many  quali- 
ties, which,  on  a  first  acquaintance,  were  captivating.  His  con* 
versation  was  lively ;  his  manners  to  those  whom  he  desired  to 

|>lease  were  even  caressing.  No  man  could  flatter  with  more  de- 
icacy.  No  man  succeeded  more  completely  in  inspiring  those 
who  approached  him  with  vague  hopes  of  some  great  advantage 
from  his  kindpes9«^  6ut  under  this  fair  exterior  he  was  a  tyrant-— 
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lugpioious,  disdainful,  and  malevolent.  He  had  one  taste  wUch 
may  be  pardoned  in  a  boy,  but  which,  when  habitually  and  deli* 
berately  indulged  by  a  man  of  mature  age  and  strong  understand* 
ing,  is  almost  invariably  the  sign  of  a  bad  heart — a  taste  for 
severe  practical  jokes.  If  a  friend  of  the  king  was  fond  of  dress, 
oil  was  flung  over  his  richest  suit.  If  he  was  fond  of  money,  some 
prank  was  invented  to  make  him  disburse  more  than  he  could 
spare.  If  he  was  hypochondriacal,  he  was  made  to  believe  that 
he  had  the  dropsy.  If  he  had  particularly  set  his  heart  on  visit- 
ing a  place,  a  letter  was  forged  to  frighten  him  from  going  thither. 
These  things,  it  may  be  said,  are  trifles.  They  are  so ;  but  they 
are  indications,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  a  nature  to  which  the  sight 
of  human  suffering  and  human  degradation  is  an  agreeable  ex- 
citement. 

Frederic  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  foibles  of  others,  and  loved 
to  communicate  his  discoveries.  He  had  some  talent  for  sareasm, 
and  considerable  skill  in  detecting  the  sore  places  where  sarcasm 
would  be  most  acutely  felt.  His  vanity,  as  well  as  his  malignity, 
found  gratification  in  the  vexation  and  confusion  of  those  who 
smarted  under  his  caustic  jests.  Yet  in  truth  his  success  on 
these  occasions  belonged  quite  as  much  to  the  king  as  to  the  wit 
We  read  that  Commodus  descended,  sword  in  hand,  into  the 
arena  against  a  wretched  gladiator,  armed  only  with  a  foil  of 
lead,  and,  after  shedding  the  blood  of  the  helpless  victim,  strnck 
medals  to  commemorate  the  inglorious  victory.  The  triumphs  of 
Frederic  in  the  war  of  repartee,  were  of  much  the  same  kind. 
How  to  deal  with  him  was  the  most  puzzling  of  questions.  To 
appear  constrained  in  his  presence  was  to  disobey  his  oommandi, 
and  to  spoil  his  amusement.  Yet  if  his  associates  were  enticed 
by  his  graciousness  to  indulge  in  the  familiarity  of  a  cordial  ind* 
macy,  he  was  certain  to  make  them  repent  of  their  presumption 
by  some  cruel  humiliation.  To  resent  his  affronts  was  perilous; 
yet  not  to  resent  them  was  to  deserve  and  to  invite  them.  In 
his  view,  those  who  mutinied  were  insolent  and  ungrateful ;  those 
who  submitted,  were  curs  made  to  receive  bones  and  kidcings 
with  the  same  fawning  patience.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  any  thing  short  of  the  rage  of  hunger  should  have  in- 
duced men  to  bear  the  misery  of  being  the  associates  of  the  Great 
King.  It  was  no  lucrative  post.  His  Majesty  was  as  severe 
and  economical  in  his  friendships  as  in  the  other  chaises  of  his 
establishment,  and  as  unlikely  to  give  a  rixdoUar  tdo  much  for 
his  guests  as  for  his  dinners.  The  sum  which  he  allowed  to  a 
poet  or  a  philosopher,  was  the  very  smallest  sum  for  which  such 
poet  or  philosopher  could  be  induced  to  sell  himself  into  slavery; 
and  the  bondsman  might  think  himself  fortunate,  if  what  had 
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been  so  ^udgingly  given  was  not,  after  years  of  suiSeringi  rudely 
and  arbitrarily  withdrawn. 

Potsdam  was»  in  truth,  what  it  was  called  by  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  inmates,  the  Palace  of  Alcioa.  At  the  first  glance  it 
seemed  to  be  a  delightful  spot,  where  every  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical enjoyment  awaited  the  happy  adventurer.  Every  new  comer 
was  received  with  eager  hospitality,  intoxicated  with  flattery,  en- 
couraged to  expect  prosperity  and  greatness.  It  was  in  vain  that 
a  long  succession  of  favourites  who  had  entered  that  abode  with 
delight  and  hope,  and  who,  after  a  short  term  of  delusive  happi- 
ness, had  been  doomed  to  expiate  their  folly  by  years  of  wretch- 
edness and  degradation,  raised  their  voices  to  warn  the  aspirant 
who  approached  the  charmed  threshold.  Some  had  wisdom 
enough  to  discover  the  truth  early,  and  spirit  enough  to  fly  with- 
out looking  back  ;  others  lingered  on  to  a  cheerless  and  un- 
bonoured  old  age.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
poorest  author  of  that  time  in  London,  sleeping  on  a  bulk,  dining 
in  a  cellar,  with  a  cravat  of  paper,  and  a  skewer  for  a  shirt- 
pin,  was  a  happier  man  than  any  of  the  literary  inmates  of 
Frederic's  Court. 

But  of  all  who  entered  the  enchanted  garden  in  the  inebri- 
ation of  delight,  and  quitted  it  in  agonies  of  rage  and  shame, 
the  most  remarkable  was  Voltaire.  Many  circumstances  had 
made  him  desirous  of  finding  a  home  at  a  distance  from  his 
country.  His  fame  had  raised  him  up  enemies.  His  sen- 
sibility gave  them  a  formidable  advantage  over  him.  They 
were,  indeed,  contemptible  assailants.  Of  all  that  they  wrote 
against  him,  nothing  has  survived  except  what  he  has  himself 
preserved.  But  the  constitution  of  his  mind  resembled  the  con- 
stitution of  those  bodies  in  which  the  slightest  scratch  of  a 
bramble,  or  the  bite  of  a  gnat,  never  fails  to  fester.  Though  bis 
reputation  was  rather  raised  than  lowered  by  the  abuse  of  such 
writers  as  Freron  and  Desfontaines — though  the  vengeance  which 
he  took  on  Freron  and  Desfontaines  was  such,  that  scourging, 
branding,  pillorying,  would  have  been  a  trifle  to  it — there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  gave  him  far  more  pain  than  he  ever 
gave  them.  Though  he  enjoyed  during  his  own  lifetime  the 
reputation  of  a  classic — though  he  was  extolled  by  his  contem- 
poraries above  all  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians — though  his 
works  were  read  with  as  much  delight  and  admiration  at  Moscow 
and  Westminster,  at  Florence  and  Stockholm,  as  at  Paris  itselff 
he  was  yet  tormented  by  that  restless  jealousy  which  should  seem 
to  belong  only  to  minds  burning  with  the  desire  of  fame,  and  yet 
conscious  of  impotence*  To  men  of  letters  who  could  by  no 
possibility  be  his  rivals.,  he  was,  if  they  behaved  well  t9  him*  not 
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merely  just,  not  merely  courteous,  but  often  a  hearty  friend  and 
a  munificent  benefactor.  But  to  every  writer  who  rose  to  a 
celebrity  approaching  his  own,  he  became  either  a  disguised  or 
an  avowed  enemy.  He  slily  depreciated  Montesquieu  and  Buf- 
fon.  He  publicly,  and  with  violent  outrage,  made  war  on  Jean 
Jaques.  Nor  had  he  the  art  of  hiding  his  feelings  under  the 
semblance  of  good-humour  or  of  contempt.  With  all  his  great 
talents,  and  all  his  long  experience  of  the  world,  he  had  no  more 
self-command  than  a  petted  child  or  a  hysterical  woman.  When- 
ever he  was  mortified,  he  exhausted  the  whole  rhetoric  of  anger 
and  sorrow  to  express  his  mortification.  His  torrents  of  bitter 
words — his  stamping  and  cursing — his  grimaces  and  his  tears  of 
rage — were  a  ricti  feast  to  those  abject  natures,  whose  delight  is 
in  the  agonies  of  powerful  spirits  and  in  the  abasement  of  im- 
mortal names.  Tnese  creatures  had  now  found  out  a  way  of 
galling  him  to  the  very  quick.  In  one  walk,  at  least,  it  had 
been  admitted  by  envy  itself  that  he  was  without  a  living  com- 
petitor. Since  Racine  had  been  laid  among  the  great  men 
whose  dus^  made  the  holy  precinct  of  Port- Royal  holier,  no 
tragic  poet  had  appeared  who  could  contest  the  palm  with  the 
author  of  Zaire^  of  Alzire^  and  of  Merope.  At  length  a  rival 
was  announced.  Old  Cr^billon,  who,  many  years  before,  had 
obtained  some  theatrical  success,  and  who  had  long  been  for- 
gotten, came  forth  from  his  garret  in  one  of  the  meanest  lanes 
near  the  Rue  St  Antoine,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  acclamations 
of  envious  men  of  letters,  and  of  a  capricious  populace.  A  thing 
called  Catiline,  which  he  had  written  in  his  retirement,  was  acted 
with  boundless  applause.  Of  this  execrable  piece  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  plot  turns  on  a  love  affair,  carried  on  in  all  the 
forms  of  Scudery,  between  Catiline,  whose  confidant  is  the  Praetor 
Lentulus,  and  TuUia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  The  theatre 
resounded  with  acclamations.  The  king  pensioned  the  successful 
poet;  and  the  coffee-houses  pronounced  that  Voltaire  was  a 
clever  man,  but  that  the  real  tragic  inspiration,  the  celestial  fire 
which  glowed  in  Corneille  and  Racine,  was  to  be  found  in  Cre- 
billon  alone. 

^  The  blow  went  to  Voltaire's  heart.  Had  his  wisdom  and  for- 
titude been  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  his  intellect,  and  to 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  out  of 
the  power  of  all  the  puffers  and  detractors  in  Europe  to  put 
Catiline  above  Zaire  ;  but  he  had  none  of  the  magnanimous 
patience  with  which  Milton  and  Bentley  lefk  their  claims  to  the 
unerring  judgment  of  time.  He  eagerly  engaged  in  an  undig- 
nified competition  with  Crebillon,  and  produced  a  series  of  plays 
on  the  same  subjects  which  his  rival  had  treated,     Th^se  pieces 
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-were  coolly  received.  Angry  with  the  court,  angry  with  the 
capital,  Voltaire  began  to  find  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  exile. 
His  attachment  for  Madame  du  Chatelet  long  prevented  liim 
from  executing  his  purpose.  Her  death  set  him  at  liberty ;  and 
he  determined  to  take  refuge  at  Berlin. 

To  Berlin  he  was  invited  by  a  series  of  letters,  couched  in 
terras  of  the  most  enthusiastic  friendship  and  admiration.  For 
once  the  rigid  parsimony  of  Frederic  seemed  to  have  relaxed. 
Orders,  honourable  offices,  a  liberal  pension,  a  well-served  table, 
stately  apartments  under  a  royal  roof,  were  offered  in  return  for 
the  pleasure  and  honour  which  were  expected  from  the  society  of 
the  first  wit  of  the  age.  A  thousand  louis  were  remitted  for  the 
charges  of  the  journey.  No  ambassador  setting  out  from  Berlin 
for  a  court  of  the  first  rank,  had  ever  been  more  amply  supplied. 
But  Voltaire  was  not  satisfied.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  pos- 
sessed an  ample  fortune,  he  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  men  ; 
but  till  his  means  had  become  equal  to  his  wishes,  his  greediness 
for  lucre  was.  unrestrained  either  by  justice  or  by  shame.  He 
had  the  effrontery  to  ask  for  a  thousand  louis  more,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  bring  his  niece,  Madame  Denis,  the  ugliest  of 
coquettes,  in  his  company.  The  indelicate  rapacity  of  the  poet 
produced  its  natural  effect  on  the  severe  and  frugal  king.  The 
answer  was  a  dry  refusal.     ^  I  did  not,'  said  his  Majesty,  ^  solicit 

*  the  honour  of  the  lady's  society.'  On  this,  Voltaire  went  off 
into  a  paroxysm  of  childish  rage.    *  Was  there  ever  such  avarice  ? 

*  He  has  hundreds  of  tubs  full  of  dollars  in  his  vaults,  and 
'  haggles  with  me  about  a  poor  thousand  louis.'  It  seemed  that 
the  negotiation  would  be  broken  off ;  but  Frederic,  with  great 
dexterity,  affected  indifference,  and  seemed  inclined  to  transfer 
his  idolatry  to  Baculard  d'Arnaud.  His  Majesty  even  wrote 
some  bad  verses,  of  which  the  sense  was,  that  Voltaire  was  a 
setting  sun,  and  that  Arnaud  was  rising.  Good-natured  friends 
soon  carried  the  lines  to  Voltaire.  He  was  in  his  bed.  He 
jumped  out  in  his.  shirt,  danced  about  the  room  with  rage,  and 
sent  for  his  passport  and  his  post-horses.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  the  end  of  a  connexion  which  had  such  a  beginning. 

It  was  in  the  year  1750  that  Voltaire  left  the  great  capital, 
which  he  was  not  to  see  again  till,  after- the  lapse  of  near  thirty 
years,  he  returned,  bowed  down  by  extreme  old  age,  to  die  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  and  ghastly  triumph.  His  reception  in  Prussia 
was  such  as  might  well  have  elated  a  less  vain  and  excitable 
mind.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Paris,  that  the  kindness  and 
the  attention  with  which  he  had  been  welcomed  surpassed  de- 
scription— that  the  king  was  the  most  amiable  of  men«-that 
Potsdam  was  the  paradise  of  philosophers.     He  was  created 
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chaniberlaiD,  and  received,  together  with  his  gold  key,  the  erois 
of  an  order,  and  a  patent  ensuring  to  him  a  pension  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  slerlinpf  a-year  for  life.  A  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
a  year  were  promised  to  his  niece  if  she  survived  him.  The 
royal  cooks  and  coachmen  were  put  at  his  disposal.  He  was 
lodged  in  the  same  apartments  in  which  Saxe  had  lived,  when, 
at  the  height  of  power  and  glory,  he  visited  Prussia.  Frederic, 
indeed,  stooped  for  a  time  even  to  use  the  language  of  adulation. 
He  pressed  to  his  lips  the  meagre  hand  of  the  little  grinning 
skeleton,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  dispenser  of  immortal  renown. 
He  would  add,  he  said,  to  the  titles  which  he  owed  to  his  ances- 
tors and  his  sword,  another  title,  derived  from  his  last  and 
proudest  acquisition.  His  style  should  run  thus  : — Frederic, 
King  of  Prussia,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Sovereign  Duke  of 
Silesia,  Possessor  of  Voltaire.  But  even  amidst  the  delights  of 
the  honey-moon,  Voltaire's  sensitive  vanity  began  to  take  alarm. 
A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  could  not  help  telling  his  niece 
that  the  amiable  King  had  a  trick  of  giving  a  sly  scratch  with 
one  hand,  while  patting  and  stroking  with  the  other.  Soon 
came  hints  not  the  less  alarming,  because  mysterious.  ^The 
'  supper  parties  are  delicious,  nnie  king  is  the  life  of  the  com- 
'  pany.  But — I  have  operas  and  comedies,  reviews  and  oon- 
*  certs,  my  studies  and  books.     But — but — Berlin  is  fine,  the 

'  princesses  charming,  the  maids  of  honour  handsome.    But' * 

This  eccentric  friendship  was  fast  cooling.  Never  had  there 
met  two  persons  so  exquisitely  fitted  to  plague  each  other. 
Each  of  them  had  exactly  the  fault  of  which  the  other  was  most 
impatient ;  and  they  were,  in  different  ways,  the  most  impatient 
of  mankind.  Frederic  was  frugal,  almost  niggardly.  When  he 
had  secured  his  plaything,  he  began  to  think  that  he  had  bought 
it  too  dear.  Voltaire,  on  the  other  hand,  was  greedy,  even  to 
the  extent  of  impudence  and  knavery ;  and  conceived  that  the 
favourite  of  a  monarch  who  had  barrels  full  of  gold  and  silver 
laid  up  in  cellars,  ought  to  make  a  fortune  which  a  receiver- 
general  might  envy.  They  soon  discovered  each  other's  feelings. 
Both  were  angry,  and  a  war  began,  in  which  Frederic  stooped 
to  the  part  of  Harpagon,  and  Voltaire  to  that  of  Scapin.  It  is 
humiliating  to  relate,  that  the  great  warrior  and  statesman  gave 
orders  that  his  guest's  allowance  of  sugar  and  chocolate  shonM 
be  curtailed.  It  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  humiliating  fact,  that 
Voltaire  indemnified  himself  by  pocketing  the  wax-candles  in 
the  royal  antechamber.  Disputes  about  money,  however,  were 
not  the  most  serious  disputes  of  these  extraordinary  associates* 
The  sarcasms  of  the  king  soon  galled  the  sensitive  temper  of 
the  poet.     D'Arnaud  and  D'Argens,  Guichard  and  La  Metric, 
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mighti  for  the  sake  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  be  willing  to  bear  the 
insoleoee  of  a  master ;  but  Voltaire  was  of  another  order.  He 
knew  that  he  was  a  potentate  as  well  as  Frederic ;  that  his  Euro- 
pean reputation,  and  his  incomparable  power  of  covering  what- 
ever he  hated  with  ridicule,  made  him  an  object  of  dread  even  to 
the  leaders  of  armies  and  the  rulers  of  nations.  In  truth,  of  cdl 
the  intellectual  weapons  which  have  ever  been  wielded  by  man, 
the  most  terrible  was  the  mockery  of  Voltaire*  Bigots  and  tyrants, 
who  had  never  been  moved  by  the  wailing  and  cursing  of  mil- 
lions, turned  pale  at  his  name.  Principles  unassailable  by  reason, 
principles  which  had  withstood  the  fiercest  attacks  of  power,  the 
most  valuable  truths,  the  most  generous  sentiments,  the  noblest 
and  most  graoeful  images,  the  purest  reputations,  the  most  august 
institutions,  began  to  look  mean  and  loathsome  as  soon  as  that 
withering  smile  was  turned  upon  them.  To  every  opponent, 
however  strong  in  his  cause  and  his  talents,  in  his  station  and  his 
character,  who  ventured  to  encounter  the  great  scoffer,  might  be 
addressed  the  caution  which  was  given  of  old  to  the  Archangel: — 

*  I  forewarn  thee,  shan 
Hie  deadly  arrow  t  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  armB^ 
Though  temper'd  heavenly  ;  for  that  fatal  dint, 
Save  Him  who  reigns  above,  non6  can  resist.' 
We  cannot  pause  to  recount  how  often  that  rare  talent  was 
exerdsed  against  rivals  worthy  of  esteem-^how  often  it  was  used 
to  crush  and  torture  enemies  worthy  only  of  silent  disdain — how 
often  it  was  perverted  to  the  more  noxious  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  last  solace  of  earthly  misery,  and  the  last  restraint  on 
earthly  power.     Neither  can  we  pause  to  tell  how  often  it  was 
used  to  vindicate  justice,  humanity,  and  toleration — the  principles 
of  sound  philosophy,  the  principles  of  free  government.     This  is 
not  the  place  for  a  full  character  of  Voltaire. 

Causes  of  quarrel  multiplied  fast.  Voltaire,  who,  partly  from 
love  of  money,  and  partly  from  love  of  excitement,  was  always 
fond  of  stockjobbing,  became  implicated  in  transactions  of  at 
least  a  dubious  character.  The  King  was  delighted  at  having 
such  an  opportunity  to  humble  his  guest ;  and  bitter  reproaches 
and  complaints  were  exchanged.  Voltaire,  too,  was  soon  at  war 
with  the  other  men  of  letters  who  surrounded  the  King ;  and 
this  irritated  Frederic,  who,  however,  had  himself  chiefly  to 
blame :  for,  from  that  love  of  tormenting  which  was  in  him  a 
ruling  passion,  he  perpetually  lavished  extravi^ant  praises  on 
small  men  and  bad  books,  merely  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  mortification  and  rage  which  on  such  occasions  Voltaire  took 
no  paioi  to  conceal.     iSs  majesty,  however,  soon  had  reason  to 
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regret  the  pains  >vhich  he  had  taken  to  kindle  jealousy  among 
the  members  of  his  household.  The  whole  palace  was  in  a  fer- 
ment with  literary  intrigues  and  cabals.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  the  imperial  voice,  which  kept  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
soldiers  in  order,  was  raised  to  quiet  the  contention  of  the  exas- 

{>erated  wits.  It  was  far  easier  to  stir  up  such  a  storm  than  to 
uU  it.  Nor  was  Frederic,  in  his  capacity  of  wit,  by  any  means 
without  his  own  share  of  vexations.  He  had  sent  a  large  quantity 
of  verses  to  Voltaire,  and  requested  that  they  might  be  return- 
ed, with  remarks  and  corrections.  <  See,'  exclaimed  Voltaire, 
'  what  a  quantity  of  his  dirty  linen  the  King  has  sent  me  to 
*  wash  I'  Talebearers  were  not  wanting  to  carry  the  sarcasm 
to  the  royal  ear ;  and  Frederic  was  as  much  incensed  as  a  Grub 
Street  writer  who  had  found  his  name  in  the  '  Dunciad.' 

This  could  not  last.  A  circumstance  which,  when  the  mutual 
regard  of  the  friends  was  in  its  first  glow,  would  merely  have 
been  matter  for  laughter,  produced  a  violent  explosion.     Mau- 

fiertuis  enjoyed  as  much  of  Frederic's  good-will  as  any  man  of 
etters.     He  was  President  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  ;  and  he 
stood  second  to  Voltaire,  though  at  an  immense  distance,  in  the 
literary  society  which  had  been  assembled  at  the  Prussian  court. 
Frederic  had,  by  playing  for  his  own  amusement  on  the  feelings  of 
the  two  jealous  and  vainglorious  Frenchmen,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  bitter  enmity  between  them.  Voltaire  resolved  to  set  his 
mark,  a  mark  never  to  be  effaced,  on  the  forehead  of  Maupertnis  ; 
and  wrote  the  exquisitely  ludicrous  diatribe  of  Dod.or  Ahakia. 
He  showed  this  little  piece  to  Frederic,  who  had  too  much  taste 
and  too  much  malice  not  to  relish  such  delicious  pleasantry.     In 
truth,  even  at  this  time  of  day,  it- is  not  easy  for  any  person  who 
has  the  least  perception  of  the  ridiculous  to  read  the  jokes  on  the 
Latin  city,  the  Patagonians,  and  the  hole  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  without  laughing  till  he  cries.     But  though  Frederic  was 
diverted  by  this  charming  pasquinade,  he  was  unwilling  that  it 
should  get  abroad.  His  self-love  was  interested.  He  had  selected 
Maupertuis  to  fill  the  Chair  of  his  Academy.  If  all  Europe  were 
taught  to  laugh  at  Maupertuis,  would  not  the  reputation  of  the 
Academy,  would  not  even  the  digpiity  of  its  royal  patron,  be  in 
some  degree  compromised  ?     The  King,  therefore,  begged  Vol- 
taire to  suppress  his  performance.     Voltaire  promised  to  do  so, 
and  broke  his  word.     The  diatribe  was  published,  and  received 
with  shouts  of  merriment  and  applause  by  all  who  could  read  the 
French  language.    The  King  stormed,    Voltaire,  with  his  usual 
disregard  of  truth,  protestea  his  innocence,  and  made  up  some 
lie  about  a  printer  or  an  amanuensis.     The  King  was  not  to  be 
so  imposed  upon.    He  ordered  the  pamphlet  to  be  burned  by  the 
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common  hangman,  and  insisted  upon  baring  an  apology  from 
Voltaire,  couched  in  the  most  abject  terms.  Voltaire  sent  back 
to  the  King  his  cross,  his  key,  and  the  patent  of  his  pension. 
After  this  burst  of  rage,  the  strange  pair  began  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  violence,  and  went  through  the  forms  of  reconciliatioii. 
But  the  breach  was  irrepsg-able ;  and  Voltaire  took  his  leave  of 
Frederic  for  ever.  They  parted  with  cold  civility;  but  their 
hearts  were  big  with  resentment.  Voltaire  had  in  his  keeping 
a  volame  of  the  King's  poetry,  and  forgot  to  return  it.  This 
was,  we  believe,  merely  one  of  the  oversights  which  men  setting 
out  upon  a  journey  often  commit.  That  Voltaire  could  have 
meditated  plagiaristn  is  quite  incredible.  He  would  not,  we  are 
confident,  for  the  half  of  Frederic's  kingdom,  have  consented 
to  father  Frederic's  verses.  The  King,  however,  who  rated  his 
own  writings  much  above  their  value,  and  who  was  inclined  to 
see  all  Voltaire's  actions  in  the  worst  light,  was  enraged  to  think 
that  his  favourite  compositions  were  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
as  thievish  as  a  daw  and  as  mischievous  as  a  monkey.  In  the 
anger  excited  by  this  thought,  he  lost  sight  of  reason  and  de- 
cency, and  determined  on  committing  an  outrage  at  once  odious 
and  ridiculous. 

Voltaire  had  reached  Frankfort.  His  niece,  Madame  Denis, 
came  thither  to  meet  him.  He  conceived  himself  secure  from  the 

?)weT  of  his  late  master,  when  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
russian  resident*  The  precious  volume  was  delivered  up.  But 
the  Prussian  agents  had,  no  doubt,  been  instructed  not  to  let 
Voltaire  escape  without  some  gross  indignity.  He  was  confined 
twelve  days  in  a  wretched  hovel.  Sentinels  with  fixed  bayonets 
kept  guard  over  him.  His  niece  was  dragged  through  the  mire 
by  the  soldiers.  Sixteen  hundred  dollars  were  extorted  from 
him  by  his  insolent  jailers.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  out- 
rage is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  King.  Was  any  body  punish- 
ed for  it  ?  Was  any  body  called  in  question  for  it  ?  Was  it  not 
conristent  with  Frederic's  character  ?  Was  it  not  of  a  piece  with 
his  conduct  on  other  similar  occasions  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
he  repeatedly  gave  private  directions  to  his  officers  to  pillage  and 
demolish  the  houses  of  persons  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge — 
charging  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  their  measures  in  such 
a  way  that  his  name  might  not  be  compromised  ?  He  acted 
thus  towards  Count*  Buhl  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Why 
should  we  believe  that  he  would  have  been  more  scrupulous  with 
regard  to  Voltaire  ? 

When  at  length  the  illustrious  prisoner  regained  his  liberty, 
the  prospect  before  him  was  but  dreary.  He  was  an  exile  both 
from  the  country  of  his  birth  and  from  the  country  of  his  adop- 
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tion.  The  French  ffovernment  had  taken  offence  at  hit  jonroey 
to  Prussia,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  return  to  Paris ;  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Prussia  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  remain. 

He  took  refuge  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Leman.  There^ 
loosed  from  every  tie  which  had  hitherto  restrained  him,  and 
having  little  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  courts  and  churches,  he 
began  his  long  war  against  all  that,  whether  for  good  or  e?il, 
had  authoritv  over  man ;  for  what  Burke  said  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  was  eminently  true  of  this  its  great  forerimner. 
He  could  not  build — he  could  only  pull  down — he  was  the  very 
Yitruvius  of  ruin.  He  has  bequeathed  to  us  not  a  single  doc- 
trine to  be  called  by  his  name — not  a  single  addition  to  the  stock 
of  our  positive  knowledge.  But  no  human  teacher  ever  left 
behind  him  so  vast  and  terrible  a  wreck  of  truths  and  fitlsehoods 
— of  things  noble  and  things  base — of  things  useful  and  things 
pernicious.  From  the  time  when  his  sojourn  beneath  the  Alps 
commenced,  the  dramatist,  the  wit,  the  historian,  was  merged  in 
a  more  important  character.  He  was  now  the  patriarch,  the 
founder  of  a  sect,  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy,  the  prince  of  a  wide 
intellectual  commonwealth.  He  often  enjoyed  a  pleasure  dear  to 
the  better  part  of  his  nature,  the  pleasure  of  vindicating  inno« 
oence  which  had  no  other  helper — of  repairing  cruel  wrongs— 
of  punishing  tyranny  in  high  places.  He  had  also  the  satisfac- 
tion, not  less  aciceptable  to  his  ravenous  vanity,  of  hearing  terri- 
fied Capuchins  call  him  the  Antichrist.  But  whether  employed  in 
works  of  benevolence,  or  in  works  of  mischief,  he  never  forgot 
Potsdam  and  Frankfort;  and  he  listened  anxiously  to  erery 
murmur  which  indicated  that  a  tempest  was  gathering  in  Europe, 
and  that  his  vengeance  was  at  hand. 

He  soon  had  his  wish.  Maria  Theresa  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forgotten  the  great  wrong  which  she  had  received  at  the 
hand  of  Frederic.  Young  and  delicate,  just  left  an  orphan,  jnst 
about  to  be  a  mother,  she  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  the 
ancient  capital  of  her  race ;  she  had  seen  her  fair  inheritance 
dismembered  bv  robbers,  and  of  those  robbers  he  had  been  the 
foremost.  Without  a  pretext,  without  a  provocation,  in  defiance 
of  the  most  sacred  engagements,  he  had  attacked  the  helpless 
ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  defend.  The  Empress- Queen  had 
the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  which  are  connected  with  quick 
sensibility  and  a  high  spirit.  There  was  no  peril  which  she  was 
not  ready  to  brave,  no  calamity  which  she  was  not  ready  to  bring 
on  her  subjects,  or  on  the  whole  human  race,  if  only  she  might 
once  taste  the  sweetness  of  a  complete  revenge.  Revenge,  too^ 
presented  itself,  to  her  narrow  and  superstitious  mind,  in  the  guiM 
of  duty,     Silesia  had  been  wrested  not  only  from  the  Hoose  of 
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Austria,  but  from  the  Chtirch  of  Rome.  The  conqueror  had 
indeed  permitted  his  new  subjects  to  worship  God  after  their 
own  fiEisbion ;  but  this  was  not  enough.  To  bigotry  it  seemed 
an  intolerable  hardship  that  the  Catholic  Church,  having  long 
enjoyed  ascendency,  should  be  compelled  to  content  itself  with 
equality*  Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  which  led  Maria 
Theresa  to  regard  her  enemy  as  the  enemy  of  God.  The 
profaneness  of  Frederic's  writings  and  conversation,  and  the 
frightful  rumours  which  were  circulated  respecting  the  immora- 
lity of  his  private  life,  naturally  shocked  a  woman  who  believed 
with  the  firmest  faith  all  that  her  confessor  told  her ;  and  who, 
though  surrounded  by  temptations,  though  young  and  beautiful, 
tiiough  ardent  in  all  her  passions,  though  possessed  of  absolute 
power,  had  preserved  her  fame  unsullied  even  by  the  breath  of 
slander. 

To  recover  Silesia,  to  humble  the  dynasty  of  HohenzoUern  to 
the  dust,  was  the  great  object  of  her  life.  She  toiled  during 
many  years  for  this  end,  with  zeal  as  indefatigable  as  that  which 
the  poet  ascribes  to  the  stately  goddess  who  tired  out  her  immor- 
tal horses  in  the  work  of  raising  the  nations  against  Troy,  and 
who  offered  to  give  up  to  destruction  her  darling  Sparta  and 
MycensB,  if  only  she  might  once  see  the  smoke  going  up  from 
tiie  palace  of  Priam.  With  even  such  a  spirit  did  the  proud 
Austrian  Juno  strive  to  array  against  her  foe  a  coalition  such  as 
Europe  had  never  seen.  Nothing  would  content  her  but  that  the 
whole  civilized  world,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  pastures  of  the  wild  horses  of  Tanais, 
should  be  combined  in  arms  against  one  petty  state. 

She  early  succeeded  by  various  arts  in  obtaining  the  adhesion 
of  Russia.  An  ample  share  of  spoil  was  promised  to  the  King 
of  Poland ;  and  that  prince,  governed  by  his  favourite.  Count 
Buhl,  readily  promised  the  assistance  of  the  Saxon  forces.  The 
great  difficulty  was  with  France.  That  the  Houses  of  Bourbon 
and  of  Hapsburg  should  ever  cordially  co-operate  in  any  great 
scheme  of  European  policy,  had  long  been  thought,  to  use  the 
strong  expression  of  Frederic,  just  as  impossible  as  that  fire  and 
water  should  amalgamate.  The  whole  history  of  the  Continent, 
during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  bad  been  the  history  of  the 
mutual  jealousies  and  enmities  of  France  and  Austria.  Since  the 
administration  of  Richelieu,  above  all,  it  had  been  considered  as 
the  plain  policy  of  the  Most  Christian  King  to  thwart  on  all 
occasions  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  and  to  protect  every  member  of 
the  Germanic  body  who  stood  up  against  the  dictation  of  the 
CsBsars.  Common  sentiments  of  reUgion  had  been  unable  to 
mitigate  this  strong  antipathy.  The  rvueis  of  France,  even  while 
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clothed  in  the  Roman  purple,  even  while  persecuting  the  here* 
tics  of  Rochelle  and  Auvergne,  had  still  looked  with  favour  on 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  princes  who  were  struggling  against 
the  chief  of  the  empire.  If  the  French  ministers  paid  any  respect 
to  the  traditional  rules  handed  down  to  them  through  many  gene- 
rations, they  would  have  acted  towards  Frederic  as  the  greatest 
of  their  predecessors  acted  towards  Gustavus  Adolphus.  That 
there  was  deadly  enmity  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  was  of 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  close  friendship  between  Prussia  and 
France.  With  France,  Frederic  could  never  have  any  serious 
controversy.  His  territories  were  so  situated,  that  his  ambition, 
greedy  and  unscrupulous  as  it  was,  could  never  impel  him  to 
attack  her  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  more  than  half  a  French- 
man. He  wrote,  spoke,  read  nothing  but  French ;  he  delighted 
in  French  society.  The  admiration  of  the  French  he  proposed 
to  himself  as  the  best  reward  of  all  his  exploits.  It  seemed  incre- 
dible that  any  French  government,  however  notorious  for  levity 
or  stupidity,  could  spurn  away  such  an  ally. 

The  Court  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not  despair.  The  Aus- 
trian diplomatists  propounded  a  new  scheme  of  politics,  which,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  not  altogether  without  plausibility.  The 
great  powers,  according  to  this  theory,  had  long  been  under  a 
delusion.  They  had  looked  on  each  other  as  natural  enemies, 
while  in  truth  they  were  natural  allies.  A  succession  of  cruel 
wars  had  devastated  Europe,  bad  thinned  the  population,  had 
exhausted  the  public  resources,  had  loaded  governments  with  an 
immense  burden  of  debt ;  and  when,  after  two  hundred  years  of 
murderous  hostility  or  of  hollow  truce,  the  illustrious  Houses 
whose  enmity  had  distracted  the  world  sat  down  to  count  their 
gains,  to  what  did  the  real  advantage  on  either  side  amount? 
Simply  to.  this,  that  they  had  kept  each  other  from  thriving.  It 
was  not  the  King  of  France,  it  was  not  the  Emperor,  who  had 
reaped  the  fruits  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  War  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  of  the  War  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Those 
fruits  had  been  pilfered  by  states  of  the  second  and  third  rank, 
which,  secured  against  jealousy  by  their  insignificance,  had  dex- 
terously^  aggrandized  themselves  while  pretending  to  serve  the 
animosity  of  the  great  chiefs  of  Christendom.  While  the  lion  and 
tiger  were  tearing  each  other,  the  jackal  had  run  off  into  the 
jungle  with  the  prey.  The  real  gainer  by  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but  Sweden.  The 
real  gainer  by  the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance  had  been  neither 
France  nor  Austria,  but  Savoy.  The  red  gainer  by  the  war  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria, 
but  the  upstart  of  Brandenburg.    Of  all  these  instances,  the  last 
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vas  the  most  striking :  France  had  made  great  efforts,  had  added 
largely  to  her  military  glory,  and  largely  to  her  public  burdens ; 
and  for  what  end?  Merely  that  Frederic  might  rule  Silesia. 
For  this  and  this  alone  one  French  army,  wasted  by  sword  and 
famine,  had  perished  in  Bohemia;  and  another  had  purchased, 
with  floods  of  the  noblest  blood,  the  barren  glory  of  Fontenoy. 
And  this  prince,  for  whom  France  had  suffered  so  much,  was  he 
a  grateful,  was  he  even  an  honest  ally  ?  Had  he  not  been  as 
false  to  the  Court  of  Versailles  as  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  ?  Had 
he  not  played,  on  a  large  scale,  the  same  part  which,  in  private 
life,  is  played  by  the  vile  agent  of  chicane  who  sets  his  neigh- 
hours  quarrelling,  involves  them  in  costly  and  interminable  liti- 
gation, and  betrays  them  to  each  other  all  round,  certain  that, 
whoever  may  be  ruined,  he  shall  be  enriched  ?  Surely  the  true 
wisdom  of  the  great  powers  was  to  attack,  not  each  other,  but 
this  common  batrator,  who,  by  inflaming  the  passions  of  both,  by 
pretending  to  serve  both,  and  by  deserting  both,  had  raised  him-* 
self  above  the  station  to  which  he  was  bom.  The  great  object 
of  Austria  was  to  regain  Silesia ;  the  great  object  of  France  was 
to  obtain  an  accession  of  territory  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  If  they 
took  opposite  sides,  the  result  would  probably  be  that,  after  a  war 
of  many  years,  after  the  slaughter  of  many  thousands  of  brave  men, 
after  the  waste  of  many  millions  of  crowns,  they  would  lay  down 
their  arms  without  having  achieved  either  object ;  but,  if  they 
came  to  an  understanding,  there  would  be  no  risk,  and  no  diffi* 
culty.  Austria  would  willingly  make  in  Belgium  such  cessions 
as  France  could  not  expect  to  obtain  by  ten  pitched  battles.  Sile- 
sia would  easily  be  annexed  to  the  monarchy  of  which  it  had 
long  been  a  part.  The  union  of  two  such  powerful  governments 
would  at  once  overawe  the  King  of  Prussia.  If  he  resisted,  one 
short  campaign  would  settle  his  fate.  France  and  Austria,  long 
accustomed  to  rise  from  the  game  of  war  both  losers,  would,  for 
the  first  time,  both  be  gainers.  There  could  be  no  room  for 
jealousy  between  them.  The  power  of  both  would  be  increased 
at  once ;  the  equilibrium  between  them  would  be  preserved ;  and 
the  only  sufferer  would  be  a  mischievous  and  unprincipled  buc- 
anier,  who  deserved  no  tenderness  from  either. 

These  doctrines,  attractive  from  their  novelty  and  ingenuity, 
soon  became  fashionable  at  the  supper-parties  and  in  the  coffee- 
houses of  Paris,  and  were  espoused  by  every  gay  marquis  and 
every  facetious  abb^  who  was  admitted  to  see  Madame  de 
Pompadour's  hair  curled  and  powdered.  It  was  not,  however, 
to  any  political  theory  that  the  strange  coalition  between  France 
and  Austria  owed  its  origin.  The  real  motive  which  induced 
the  great  continental  powers  to  forget  their  old  animosities  and 
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their  old  state  maxims,  was  persimal  avenioii  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  This  feeliDe  was  strongest  in  Maria  Theresa ;  bat  it 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  her.  Frederic,  in  some  respects  a 
good  master,  was  emphatically  a  bad  neighbour.  That  ne  was 
hard  in  all  dealings,  and  quick  to  take  aU  advantages,  was  not 
his  most  odious  mult.  His  bitter  and  scoffing  speech  had  in- 
flicted keener  wounds  than  his  ambition.  In  his  character 
of  wit  he  was  under  less  restraint  than  eren  in  his  character  of 
ruler.  Satirical  verses  against  b\\  the  princes  and  ndnisters  of 
Europe  were  ascribed  to  his  pen.  In  his  letters  and  conversa- 
tion ne  alluded  to  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  age  in  terms 
which  would  have  better  suited  Coll£,  in  a  war  of  repartee  with 
young  Cr^billon  at  Pelletiei^s  table,  than  a  g^eat  sovereirn 
speaking  of  great  sovereigns.  About  women  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  himself  in  a  manner  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  meekest  of  women  to  forgive ;  and,  unfortunately  for  him, 
almost  the  whole  Continent  was  then  governed  by  women  who 
were  bv  no  means  conspicuous  for  meekness.  Maria  Theresa 
herself  had  not  escaped  his  scurrilous  jests  ;  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth of  Russia  knew  that  her  gallantries  afforded  him  a  favourite 
theme  for  ribaldry  and  invective ;  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who 
was  really  the  head  of  the  French  government,  had  been  even 
more  keenly  g^alled.  She  had  attempted,  by  the  most  delicate 
flattery,  to  propitiate  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  her  messages  had 
drawn  from  him  only  dry  and  sarcastic  replies.  The  Empress- 
Queen  took  a  very  different  course.  Though  the  haughtiest  of 
princesses,  though  the  most  austere  of  matrons,  she  forgot  in  her 
tliirst  for  revenge  both  the  dignity  of  her  race  and  the  purity  of 
her  character,  and  condescended  to  flatter  the  low-bom  and  low- 
ininded  concubine,  who,  having  acquired  influence  by  prostitu- 
ting herself,  retained  it  by  prostituting  others.  Maria  Theresa 
actually  wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  note,  full  of  expressions  of 
esteem  and  friendship,  to  her  dear  cousin,  the  daugnter  of  the 
butcher  Poisson,  the  wife  of  the  publican  D'Etioies,  the  kid- 
napper of  young  girls  for  the  Parc-aux-cerfo — a  strange  cousin  for 
the  descendent  of  so  many  Emperors  of  the  West!  The  mistress 
was  completely  gained  over,  and  easily  carried  her  point  with 
Louis,  who  had,  indeed,  wrongs  of  his  own  to  resent.  His  feel- 
ings were  not  quick ;  but  contempt,  says  the  eastern  proverb, 
pierces  even  through  the  shell  of  the  tortoise;  and  neither 
prudence  nor  decorum  had  ever  restrained  Frederic  from  ex- 
pressing his  measureless  contempt  for  the  sloth,  the  imbeciHtjr, 
and  the  baseness  of  Louis.  France  was  thus  induced  to  jom 
the  coalition;  and  the  example  of  France  determined  the  con- 
duet  of  Sweden,  then  completely  subject  to  French  influence. 
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The  enemies  of  Frederic  were  suiely  strong  enoagh  to  •ttadi 
him  openly;  but  they  were  desirous  to  add  to  all  thelf  other 
advantages  the  advanta^  of  a  surprise.  He  was  not>  howeveri 
8  man  to  be  taken  off  his  guard.  He  had  tools  in  every  oourt; 
and  he  now  reoeived  from  Vienna,  from  Dresden,  and  from 
Paris,  accounts  so  circumstantial  and  so  consistent,  that  he  could 
not  doubt  of  his  danger*  He  learnt  that  he  was  to  be  assailed 
at  once  by  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  the 
Germanic  body }  that  the  greater  part  of  ms  dominions  was  to 
be  portioned  out  among  his  enemies ;  that  France,  which  from 
ber  geographical  position  could  not  directly  share  in  his  spoils, 
W88  to  receive  an  equivalent  in  the  Netherlands;  that  Austria 
was  to  have  Silesia,  and  the  Caarina  East  Prussia;  that 
Augustus  of  Saxony  expected  Magdeburg;  and  that  Swedeu 
would  be  rewarded  with  part  of  Pomerania.  If  these  designs 
succeeded,  the  house  of  Brandenburg  would  at  once  sink  in  the 
European  system  to  a  place  lower  than  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemburg  or  the  Margrave  of  Badeo# 

And  what  hope  was  there  that  these  designs  would  fail?  No 
such  union  of  the  continental  powers  had  been  seen  for  ages.  A 
less  formidable  confederacy  had  in  a  week  conquered  all  the 
prorinces  of  Venice,  when  Venice  was  at  the  heiffht  of  pow^, 
wealth,  and  glory.  A  less  formidable  confederacy  had  compelled 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  bow  down  his  haughty  head  to  the 
rery  earth*  A  less  formidable  confederacy  has,  within  our  owa 
memory,  subjugated  a  still  mightier  empire,  and  abased  a  Stall 
prouder  name.  Such  odds  had  never  been  heard  of  in  war* 
The  people  whom  Frederic  ruled  were  not  five  millions«  The 
population  of  the  countries  which  were  leagued  against  him 
amounted  to  a  hundred  millions.  The  disproportion  in  wealth 
was  at  least  equally  great.  Small  communilaes,  actuated  by 
strong  sentiments  of  patriotism  or  loyalty,  have  sometimes  made 
head  against  great  monarchies  weakened  bv  fimtioiis  and  diseon^ 
tents.  But  small  as  was  Frederic's  kingdom,  it  probably  eon*, 
tained  a  greater  number  of  disaffeotod  subjects  than  were  to  be 
found  in  all  the  states  of  his  enemies.  Silesta  formed  a  fourth 
part  of  his  dominions;  and  from  the  Silesians,  bom  under 
Austrian  princes,  the  utmost  that  he  could  expect  was  apathy. 
From  the  Silesian  Catholics  he  could  hardly  expect  any  thing 
but  resistancer 

Some  states  have  been  enabled,  by  their  geogn^hicai  position, 
to  defend  themselves  with  advanf^e  against  immense  foreo. 
The  sea  has  repeatodly  protected  England  against  the  faiy  of 
the  whole  Continent.  The  Venetian  government,  driven  from 
its  possessions  on  the  land,  eould  sail  bid  defittoe  to  th#  oo«- 
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federates  of  Cambray  from  the  Arsenal  amidst  the  lagoons. 
More  than  one  great  and  well-appointed  army,  which  regarded 
the  shepherds  of  Switzerland  as  an  easy  prey,  has  perished  in 
the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Frederic  had  no  such  advantage.  The 
form  of  his  states,  their  situation,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  all 
were  against  him.  His  long,  scattered,  straggling  territory, 
seemed  to  have  been  shaped  with  an  express  view  to  the  con* 
renience  of  invaders,  and  was  protected  by  no  sea,  by  no  chain. 
of  hills.  Scarcely  any  comer  of  it  was  a  week's  march  from  the 
territory  of  the  enemy.  The  capital  itself,  in  the  event  of  war, 
would  be  constantly  exposed  to  insult.  In  truth,  there  was 
luudly  a  politician  or  a  soldier  in  Europe  who  doubted  that  the 
conflict  would  be  terminated  in  a  very  few  days  by  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  house  of  Brandenburg. 

Nor  was  Frederic's  own  opinion  very  different.     He  antici- 
pated nothing  short  of  his  own  ruin,  and  of  the  ruin  of  his  family. 
Yet  there  was  still  a  chance,  a  slender  chance,  of  escape.     His 
states  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  central  position ;  his  ene- 
mies were  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  could  not  con- 
veniently unite  their  overwhelming  forces  on  one  point.     They 
inhabited  different  climates,  and  it  was  probable  that  the  season 
of  the  year  which  would  be  best  suited  to  the  military  operations 
of  one  portion  of  the  league,  would  be  unfavourable  to  those  of 
another  portion.     The  Prussian  monarchy,  too,  was  free  from 
some  infirmities  which  were  found  in  empires  far  more  extensive 
and  mi^ificent.     Its  effective  strength  for  a  desperate  struggle 
was  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  number  of  square  miles  or 
the  number  of  people.     In  that  spare  but  well-knit  and  well- 
exercised  body,  there  was  nothing  but  sinew,  and  muscle,  and 
bone*    No  public  creditors  looked  for  dividends.     No  distant 
colonies  required  defence.     No  court,  filled  with  flatterers  and 
mistresses,  devoured  the  pay  of  fifty  battalions.     The  Prussian 
army,  though  ht  inferior  in  number  to  the  troops  which  were 
about  to  be  opposed  to  it,  was  yet  strong  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  Prussian  dominions.     It  was  also  admirably 
trained  and  admirably  officered,  accustomed  to  obey  and  accus- 
tomed to  conquer.    The  revenue  was  not  only  unincumbered  by 
debt,  but  exceeded  the  ordinary  outlay  in  time  of  peace.     Alone 
of  all  the  European  princes,  Frederic  had  a  treasure  laid  up  for 
a  day  of  difficulty.     Above  all,  he  was  one,  and  his  enemies  were 
many.     In  their  camps  would  certainly  be  found  the  jealousy, 
the  dissension,  the  slackness  inseparable  from  coalitions ;  on  his 
side  was  the  eneigy,  the  unity,  the  secresy  of  a  strong  dictator- 
ship.   To  a  certain  extent  the  deficiency  of  military  means  might 
be  supplied  by  the  resources  of  military  art.     Small  as  the  king's 
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army  was,  when  compared  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  men 
ivhom  the  confederates  could  bring  into  the  field,  celerity  of 
movement  might  in  some  degree  compensate  for  deficiency  of 
bulk.  It  was  thus  just  possible  that  genius,  judgment,  resolu- 
tion, and  good-luck  united,  might  protract  the  struggle  during  a 
campaign  or  two ;  and  to  gain  even  a  month  was  of  importance. 
It  could  not  be  long  before  the  vices  which  are  found  in  all  ex- 
tensive confederacies  woul4  begin  to  show  themselves.  Every 
member  of  the  league  would  think  his  own  share  of  the  war  too 
large,  and  his  own  share  of  the  spoils  too  small.  Complaints 
and  recriminations  would  abound.  The  Turk  might  stir  on  the 
Danube;  the  statesmen  of  France  might  discover  the  error  which 
they  had  committed  in  abandoning  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  national  policy.  Above  all,  death  might  rid  Prussia  of  its 
most  formidable  enemies.  The  war  was  the  efiect  of  the  per- 
sonal aversion  with  which  three  or  four  sovereigns  regarded 
Frederic ;  and  the  decease  of  any  one  of  those  sovereigns  might 
produce  a  complete  revolution  in  the  state  of  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  a  horizon  generally  dark  and  stormy,  Frede- 
ric could  discern  one  bright  spot.  The  peace  which  had  been 
concluded  between  England  and  France  in  1748,  had  been  in 
Europe  no  more  than  an  armistice  ;  and  had  not  even  been  an 
armistice  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  India  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Carnatic  was  disputed  between  two  great  Mus- 
sulman houses ;  Fort  Saint  George  had  taken  the  one  side,  Pondi- 
cherry  the  other ;  and  in  a  series  of  battles  and  sieges  the  troops 
of  Lawrence  and  Clive  had  been  opposed  to  those  of  Dupleix. 
A  struggle  less  important  in  its  consequences,  but  not  less  likely 
to  produce  immediate  irritation,  was  carried  on  between  those 
French  and  English  adventurers,  who  kidnapped  negroes  and 
collected  gold  dust  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  But  it  was  in  North 
America  that  the  emulation  and  mutual  aversion  of  the  two  na- 
tions were  most  conspicuous.  The  French  attempted  to  hem  in  the 
English  colonists  by  a  chain  of  militarv  posts,  extending  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  English 
todk  arms.  The  wild  aboriginal  tribes  appeared  on  each  side 
mingled  with  the  *  Pale  Faces.'  Battles  were  fought :  forts  were 
stormed ;  and  hideous  stories  about  stakes,  scalpings,  and  death- 
songs  reached  Europe,  and  inflamed  that  national  animosity 
which  the  rivalry  of  ages  had  produced.  The  disputes  between 
France  and  England  came  to  a  crisis  at  the  very  time  when  the 
tempest  which  had  been  gathering  was  about  to  burst  on  Prus- 
sia. The  tastes  and  interests  of  Frederic  would  have  led  him, 
if  he  had  been  allowed  an  option,  to  side  with  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon.    But  the  folly  of  the  Court  of  Versailles  left  him  no  choice. 
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Franoe  beeaiAe  th«  tool  of  Aastria,  and  Frederic  was  forced  to 
become  the  ally  of  Enffland.  He  could  not,  indeed,  expect  that 
a  power  which  covered  the  sea  with  its  fleets,  and  which  had  to 
make  war  at  once  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Ganges,  would  be  able 
to  spare  a  large  number  of  troops  for  operations  in  Germany* 
But  England,  though  poor  compared  with  the  England  of  our 
tirne^  was  far  richer  than  any  country  on  the  Continent.  The 
amount  of  her  revenue,  and  the  resources  which  she  found  in  her 
credit,  though  they  may  be  thought  small  by  a  generation  which 
has  seen  her  raise  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  in  a  single  year, 
appeared  miraculous  to  the  politicians  of  that  age.  A  very  mo* 
derate  portion  of  her  wealthy  expended  by  an  able  and  economical 
prince,  in  a  country  where  prices  were  low,  would  be  sufficient  to 
equip  and  maintain  a  formidable  arniy. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Frederic  found  himself.     He 
saw  the  whole  extent  of  his  peril.     He  saw  that  there  was  still 
a  faint  possibility  of  escape  ;  and,  with  prudent  temerity,  he  de- 
termined to  strike  the  first  blow.     It  was  in  the  month  of  August 
1756)  .that  the  great  war  of  the  Seven  Years  commenced.    The 
king  demanded  of  the  Empress-Queen  a  distinct  explanation  of 
her  intentions,  and  plainly  told  her  that  he  should  consider  a 
refusal  as  a  declaration  of  war.    *  I  want,'  he  said^  *  no  answer  in 
<  the  style  of  an  oracle.'     He  received  an  answer  at  once  haughty 
and  evasive.     In  an  instant  the  rich  electorate  of  Saxony  was 
overflowed  by  sixty  thousand  Prussian  troops.     Augustus  with 
his  army  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Pirna.     The  Queen  of 
Poland  was  at  Dresden.     In  a  few  days  Pirna  was  blockaded 
and  Dresden  was  taken.     The  first  object  of  Frederic  was  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Saxon  State  Papers ;  for  those  papers, 
he  well  knew,  contained  ample  proofs  that,  though  apparently 
an  aggressor,  he  was  really  acting  in  self-defence.     The  Queen 
of  Poland,  as  well  acquainted  as  Frederic  with  the  importance 
of  those  documents,  had  packed  them  up,  had  concealed  them 
in  her  bed-chamber,  and  was  about  to  send  them  off  to  Warsaw, 
when  a  Prussian  officer  made  his  appearance.     In  the  hope  that 
no  soldier  would  venture  to  outrage  a  lady,  a  queen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  emperor,  the  mother-in-law  of  a  dauphin,  she  placed 
herself  before  the  trunk,  and  at  length  sat  down  on  it.     But  all 
resistance  was  vain.     The  papers  were  carried  to  Frederic,  who 
found  in  them,  as  he  expected,  abundant  evidence  of  the  designs 
of  the  coalition.     The  most  important  documents  were  instantly 
published,  and  the  effect  of  the  publication  was  great.     It  was 
clear  that,  of  whatever  sins  the  king  of  Prussia  might  formerly 
iiave  been  guilty,  he  was  now  the  injured  {»arty,  and  had  merely 
anticipated  a  blow  intended  to  destroy  him. 
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The  Saxon  camp  at  Pirna  was  in  the  mean  time  closely  in- 
rested;  but  the  besieged  were  not  without  hopes  of  succour. 
A  great  Austrian  army  under  Marshal  Brown  Was  about  to  pour 
through  the  passes  which  separate  Bohemia  from  Saxony.  Fre- 
deric left  at  Pirna  a  force  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Saxons, 
Hastened  into  Bohemia,  encountered  Brown  at  Lowositz,  and 
defeated  him.  This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Saxony.  Au- 
gustus and  his  favourite^  Buhl,  fled  to  Poland.  The  whole  army 
of  the  electorate  capitulated.  From  that  time  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  Frederic  treated  Saxony  as  a  part  of  his  dominions,  or, 
rather,  he  acted  towards  the  Saxons  in  a  manner  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  whole  meaning  of  that  tremendous  sen- 
teoce — mbjectos  tanquam  mo8^  viles  tanguam  alienos.  Saxony 
was  as  much  in  his  power  as  Brandenburg;  and  he  had  no 
such  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Saxony  as  he  had  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Brandenburg.  He  accordingly  leried  troops  and  exacted 
contributions  throughout  the  enslaved  province,  with  far  more 
rigour  than  in  any  part  of  his  own  dominions.  Seventeen  thou- 
sand men  who  had  been  in  the  camp  at  Pirna  were  half  com- 
pelled, half  persuaded  to  enlist  under  their  conqueror.  Thus, 
within  a  few  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  nostilities,  one 
of  the  confederates  had  been  disarmed,  and  his  weapons  pointed 
against  the  rest. 

The  winter  put  a  stop  to  military  operations.  All  had  hitherto 
gone  well.  But  the  real  tug  of  war  was  still  to  come.  It  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  year  1757  would  be  a  memorable  era  in 
the  history  of  Europe. 

The  scheme  for  the  campaign  was  simple,  bold,  and  judicious. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  an  English  and  Hanoverian 
army  was  in  Western  Germany,  and  might  be  able  to  prevent 
the  French  troops  from  attacking  Prussia.  The  Russians,  con- 
fined by  their  snows,  would  probably  not  stir  till  the  spring  was 
far  advanced.  Saxony  was  prostrated.  Sweden  could  do  no- 
thing very  important.  During  a  few  months  Frederic  would 
have  to  deal  with  Austria  alone.  Even  thus  the  odds  were 
against  him.  But  ability  and  courage  have  often  triumphed 
against  odds  still  more  formidable. 

'  Early  in  1757  the  Prussian  army  in  Saxony  began  to  mov^. 
Through  four  defiles  in  the  mountains  they  came  pouring  into 
Bohemia.  Prague  was  his  first  mark  ;  but  the  ulterior  object 
was  probably  Vienna.  At  Prague  lay  Marshal  Brown, with  one 
great  army.  Daun,  the  most  cautious  and  fortunate  of  the 
Austrian  captains,  was  advancing  with  another.  Frederic  de- 
termined to  overwhelm  Brown  before  Daun  should  arrive.  On 
the  sixth  of  May  was  fought,,  under  thos.e  walls  which,  a  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty  years  before,  had  witnessed  the  victory  of  the 
Catholic  league  and  the  flight  of  the  unhappjr  Palatine,  a  battle 
more  bloody  than  any  which  Europe  saw  during  the  long  inter- 
val between  Malplaquet  and  Eylau.  The  King  and  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick  were  distinguished  on  that  day  by  their 
valour  and  exertions.  But  the  chief  glory  was  with  Schwerin. 
When  the  Prussian  infantry  wavered,  the  stout  old  marshal 
snatched  the  colours  from  an  ensign,  and,  waving  them  in  the  air, 
led  back  his  regiment  to  the  charge.  Thus  at  seventy-two  years 
of  age  he  fell  in  the  thickest  battle,  still  grasping  the  standard 
which  bears  the  black  eagle  on  the  field  argent.  The  victory 
remained,  with  the  King,  But  it  had  been  dearly  purchased. 
Whole  columns  of  his  bravest  warriors  had  fallen.  He  admit- 
ted that  he  had  lost  eighteen  thousand  men.  Of  the  enemy, 
twenty-four  thousand  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  taken. 

Part  of  the  defeated  army  was  shut  up  in  Prague.  Fart  fled 
to  join  the  troops  which,  under  the  command  of  Daun,  were  now 
close  at  hand.  Frederic  determined  to  play  over  the  same  game 
which  had  succeeded  at  Lowositz.  He  left  a  large  force  to  be- 
siege Prague,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  he  marched 
against  Daun.  The  cautious  Marshal,  though  he  had  a  great 
superiority  in  numbers,  would  risk  nothing.  He  occupied  at 
Kolin  a  position  almost  impregnable,  and  awaited  the  attack  of 
the  King. 

It  was  the  18th  of  June — a  day  which,  if  the  Greek  supersti- 
tion still  retained  its  influence,  would  be  held  sacred  to  Nemesis 
— a  day  on  which  the  two  greatest  princes  and  soldiers  of  modern 
times  were  taught,  by  a  terrible  experience,  that  neither  skill 
nor  valour  can  fix  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  The  battle  began 
before  noon ;  and  part  of  the  Prussian  army  maintained  the  con- 
test till  after  the  midsummer  sun  had  gone  down.  But  at  length 
the  King  found  that  his  troops,  having  been  repeatedly  driven 
back  with  frightful  carnage,  could  no  longer  be  led  to  the  charge. 
He  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  quit  the  field.  The  officers 
of  his  personal  stafi*  were  under  the  necessity  of  expostulatmg 
with  him,  and  one  of  them  took  the  liberty  to  say,  *  Does  vour 
*  Majesty  mean  to  storm  the  batteries  alone? '  Thirteen  thou- 
sand of  his  bravest  followers  had  perished.  Nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  retreat  in  good  order,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague, 
and  to  hurry  his  army  by  different  routes  out  of  Bohemia. 

This  stroke  seemed  to  be  final.  Frederic's  situation  had  at 
best  been  such,  that  only  an  uninterrupted  run  of  good-luck 
could  save  him,  as  it  seemed,  from  ruin.  And  now,  almost  in 
the  outset  of  the  contest,  he  had  met  with  a  check  which,  even 
in  a  war  between  equal  powers,  would  have  beep  felt  its  *?npu8f 
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He  had  owed  much  to  the  opinion  which  all  Europe  entertained  of 
his  army.  Since  his  accession,  his  soldiers  had  in  many  succes- 
sive battles  been  victorious  over  the  Austrians.  But  the  glory 
had  departed  from  his  arms.  All  whom  his  malevolent  sarcasms 
had  wounded,  made  haste  to  avenge  themselves  by  scoffing  at 
the  scoffer.  His  soldiers  had  ceased  to  confide  in  his  star. 
In  every  part  of  his  camp  his  dispositions  were  severely  criticised. 
£ven  in  his  own  family  he  had  detractors.  His  next  brother, 
William^  heir-presumptive,  or  rather,  in  truth,  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne,  and  great-grandfather  of  the  present  king,  could  not 
refrain  from  lamenting  his  own  fate  and  that  of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern,  once  so  great  and  so  prosperous,  but  now,  by  the 
rash  ambition  of  its  chief,  made  a  by- word  to  all  nations.  These 
complaints,  and  some  blunders  which  William  committed  during 
the  retreat  from  Bohemia,  called  forth  the  bitter  displeasure  of 
the  inexorable  king.  The  prince's  heart  was  broken  by  the  cut- 
ting reproaches  of  his  brother ;  he  quitted  the  army,  retired  to  a 
country  seat,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  shame  and  vexation. 

It  seemed  that  the  king's  distress  could  hardly  be  increased. 
Yet  at  this  moment  another  blow  not  less  terrible  than  that  of 
Kolin  fell  upon  him.  The  French  under  Marshal  D'Estrfees  had 
inraded  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  given  them 
battle  at  Hastembeck,  and  had  been  defeated.  In  order  to  save 
the  Electorate  of  Hanover  from  entire  subjugation,  he  had  made, 
at  Closter  Severn,  an  arrangement  with  the  French  Generals, 
which  left  them  at  liberty  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Prussian 
dominions. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  Frederic's  distress,  he  lost 
his  mother  just  at  this  time ;  and  he  appears  to  have  felt  the 
loss  more  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  hardness  and  severity 
of  his  character.  In  truth,  his  misfortunes  had  now  cut  to  the 
q[uick.  The  mocker,  the  tyrant,  the  most  rigorous,  the  most 
imperious,  the  most  cynical  of  men,  was  very  unhappy.  His 
face  was  so  haggard  and  his  form  so  thin,  that  when  on  his  re- 
turn from  Bohemia  he  passed  through  Leipsic,  the  people  hardly 
knew  him  again.  His  sleep  was  broken ;  the  tears,  in  spite  of 
himself,  often  started  into  nis  eyes ;  and  the  grave  began  to 
present  itself  to  his  agitated  mind  as  the  best  refuge  from  misery 
and  dishonour.  His  resolution  was  fixed  never  to  be  taken  alive, 
and  never  to  make  peace  on  condition  of  descending  from  his 

Elace  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  saw  nothing  left  for 
im  except  to  die ;  and  he  deliberately  chose  his  mode  of  death. 
He  always  carried  about  with  him  a  sure  and  speedy  poison  in  a 
small  glass  case ;  and  to  the  few  in  whom  he  placed  confidence, 
he  maiae  no  mystery  of  his  resolution. 
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Bat  we  should  very  imperfectly  describe  tke  state  of  Frederic's 
miod,  if  we  left  out  of  view  the  laughable  peculiarities  whick 
oontrasted  so  singularly  with  the  gravity,  energy,  and  harshness 
of  his  character.     It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  tragic  or  the 
comic  predominated  in  the  strange  scene  which  was  then  acted 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  great  king's  calamitiesi  his.  passion  for 
writing  indifferent  poetry  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  .  Enemies 
all  round  him,  despair  in  liis  heart,  pills  of  corrosive  sublimate 
hidden  in  his 'clothes,  he  poured  forth  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  lines,  hateful  to  gods  and  men — the  insipid  dregs  of  Vol«- 
taire's  Hippocrene — the  faint  echo  of  the  lyre  of  Chaulieu,    It 
is  amusing  to  compare  what  he  did  during  the  last  months  of 
1757,  with  what  he  wrote  during  the  same  time.     It  maybe 
doubted  whether  any  equal  portion  of  the  life  of  Hannibal,  of 
Caasar,  or  of  Napoleon,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  short 
period,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  Prussia  and  of  Fret 
deric.     Yet  at  this  very  time  the  scanty  leisure  of  the  illustrious 
warrior  was  employed  in  producing  odes  and  epistles,  a  litde 
better  than  Gibber's,  and  a  little  worse  than  Hayley's.    Here 
and  there  a  manly  sentiment  which  deserves  to  be  in  prose,  makes 
its  appearance  in  company  with  Prometheus  and  Orpheus,  Ely- 
sium and  Acheron,  the  plaintive  Philomel,  the  poppies  of  Mor<p 
pheus,  and  all  the  other  frippery  which,  like  a  robe  tossed  by  a 
proud  beautv  to  her  waiting-woman,  has  long  been  contemptu-^ 
ously  abandoned  by  genius  to  mediocrity.     We  hardly  know 
any  instance  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  human  nature  so 
striking,  and  so  grotesque,  as  the  character  of  this  haughty, 
vigilant,  resolute,  swacious  blue-stocking,  half  Mithridates  and 
half  Trissotin,  bearing  up  against  a  world  in  arms,  with  an 
ounce  of  poison  in  one  pocket  and  a  quire  of  bad  verses  in  the 
other ! 

Frederic  had  some  time  before  made  advances  towards  a 
reconciliation  with  Voltaire ;  and  some  civil  letters  had  passed 
between  them.  After  the  battle  of  Kolin  their  epistolary  inter- 
course became,  at  least  in  seeming,  friendly  and  confidential. 
We  do  not  know  any  collection  of  Letters  which  throw  so  much 
light  on  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  parts  of  human  nature,  as 
the  correspondence  of  these  strange  beings  after  they  had  ex- 
changed forgiveness.  Both  felt  that  the  quarrel  had  lowered 
them  in  the  public  estimation.  They  admired  each  other.  They 
stood  in  need  of  each  other.  The  great  King  wished  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  great  Writer.  The  great  Writer 
felt  himself  exalted  by  the  homage  of  the  great  King.  Yet  the 
wou^s  which  they  had  inflicted  on  each  other  were  too  deep  to 
be  effaced,  or  even  perfeqUy  healed*     Not  only  did  the  scara 
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remain ;  the  sore  places  often  festered  and  bled  afresh.  The 
letters  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  complimentSy  thanks,  offers 
of  service,  assurances  of  attachment.  But  if  any  thine  brought 
back  to  Fredericks  recollection  the  cunning  and  mischievous 
pranks  by  which  Voltaire  had  provoked  him,  some  expression  of 
contempt  and  displeasure  broke  forth  in  the  midst  of  eulogy. 
It  was  much  worse  when  any  thing  recalled  to  the  mind  of  \oU 
taire  the  outrages  which  he  and  his  kinswoman  had  suffered  at 
Frankfort.  All  at  once  his  flowing  panegyric  is  turned  into 
inventive.     *  Remember  how  you  behaved  to  me.     For  your 

*  sake  I  have  lost  the  favour  of  my  king.  For  your  sake  I  am 
'  an  exile  from  my  country.     I  loved  you.     I  trusted  myself  to 

*  you.     I  had  no  wish  but  to  end  my  Ufe  in  your  service.     And 

*  what  was  my  reward  ?  Stripped  of  all  you  had  bestowed  on 
^  me,  the  key,  the  order,  the  pension,  I  was  forced  to  fly  from 

*  your  territories.  I  was  hunted  as  if  I  had  been  a  deserter  from 
'your  grenadiers.  I  was  arrested,  insulted,  plundered.  My 
'  niece  was  dragged  in  the  mud  of  Frankfort  by  your  soldiers, 
'  as  if  she  had  been  some  wretched  follower  of  your  camp.  You 
'  have  great  talents.  You  have  good  qualities*  But  you  have 
'  one  odious  vice.  You  delight  in  the  abasement  of  your  fellow** 
'  creatures.    You  have  brought  disgrace  on  the  name  of  philoso- 

*  pher.  You  have  given  some  colour  to  the  slanders  of  the  bigots, 
'  who  say  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  justice  or  hu- 
'  manity  of  those  who  reject  the  Christian  faith.'  Then  the  King 
answers,  with  less  heat  but  equal  severity — *  You  know  that  you 

*  behaved  shamefully  in  Prussia.    It  was  well  for  you  that  you  had 

*  to  deal  with  a  man  so  indulgent  to  the  infirmities  of  genius  as  I 

*  am.   You  richly  deserved  to  see  the  inside  of  a  dungeon.    Your 

*  talents  are  not  more  widely  known  than  your  faithlessness  and 

*  your  malevolence.     The  grave  itself  is  no  asylum  from  your 

*  spite.  Maupertuis  is  dead  ;  but  you  still  go  on  calumniating 
'  and  deriding  him,  as  if  you  had  not  made  him  miserable  enough 
'  while  he  was  living.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  And,  above 
'  all,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  niece.    I  am  sick  to  death  of 

*  her  name.  I  can  bear  with  your  faults  for  the  sake  of  your 
'  merits  ;  but  she  has  not  written  Makomi^  or  Merope.' 

An  explosion  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  neces- 
^rily  put  an  end  to  all  amicable  communication.  But  it  was  not 
80.  After  every  outbreak  of  ill-humour  this  extraordinary  pair 
became  more  loving  than  before,  and  exchanged  compliments  and 
assurance*  of  mutual  regard  witfi  a  wonderful  air  of  sincerity. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  men  who  wrote  thus  to  each 
other,  were  not  very  guarded  in  what  they  said  to  each  other. 
The  English  ambassador,  Mitchell,  who  knew  that  the  King  of 
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Prussia  was  constantly  writing  to  Voltaire,  with  the  greatest  free* 
dom  on  the  most  important  subjects,  was  amazed  to  hear  his 
majesty  designate  this  highly  favoured  correspondent  as  a  bad- 
hearted  fellow,  the  greatest  rascal  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
the  language  which  the  poet  held  about  the  king  was  not  much 
more  respectful. 

It  would  probably  have  puzzled  Voltaire  himself  to  say  what 
was  his  real  feeling  towards  Frederic.  It  was  compounded  of 
all  sentiments,  from  enmity  to  friendship,  and  from  scorn  to  ad- 
miration; and  the  proportions  in  which  these  elements  were 
mixed,  changed  every  moment.  The  old  patriarch  resembled  the 
spoiled  child  who  screams,  stamps,  cuffs,  laughs,  kisses,  and  cud- 
dles within  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  His  resentment  was  not 
extinguished;  yet  he  was  not  without  sympathy  for  his  old 
friend.  As  a  Frenchman,  he  wished  success  to  the  arms  of  his 
country.  As  a  philosopher,  he  was  anxious  for  the  stability  of 
a  throne  on  which  a  philosopher  sat.  He  longed  both  to  save 
and  to  humble  Frederic.  There  was  one  way,  and  only  one,  in 
which  all  his  conflicting  feelings  could  at  once  be  gratified.  If 
Frederic  were  preserved  by  the  interference  of  France,  if  it  were 
known  that  for  that  interference  he  was  indebted  to  the  media- 
tion of  Voltaire,  this  would  indeed  be  delicious  revenge ;  this 
would  indeed  be  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  that  haughty  head.  Nor 
did  the  vain  and  restless  poet  think  it  impossible  that  he  might, 
from  his  hermitage  near  the  Alps,  dictate  peace  to  Europe.  D'£s* 
tr^es  had  quitted  Hanover,  and  the  command  of  the  French  army 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  man  whose  chief 
distinction  was  derived  from  his  success  in  gallantry.  Richelieu 
was  in  truth  the  most  eminent  of  that  race  of  seducers  by  profes- 
sion, who  furnished  Cr^billon  the  younger  and  La  Clos  with 
models  for  their  heroes.  In  his  earlier  days  the  royal  house 
itself  had  not  been  secure  from  his  presumptuous  love.  He  was 
believed  to  have  carried  his  conquests  into  the  family  of  Orleans; 
and  some  suspected  that  he  was  not  unconcerned  in  the  mysteri* 
ous  remorse  which  embittered  the  last  hours  of  the  charming 
mother  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  But  the  Duke  was  now  fifty 
years  old.  With  a  heart  deeply  corrupted  by  vice,  a  head  long 
accustomed  to  think  only  on  trifles,  an  impaired  constitution,  an 
impaired  fortune,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  very  red  nose,  he  was  enter- 
ing on  a  dull,  frivolous,  and  unrespected  old  age.  Without  one 
qualification  for  military  command,  except  that  personal  courage 
which  was  common  between  him  and  the  whole  nobility  of  France, 
he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Hanover ;  and  in 
that  situation  he  did  his  best  to  repair,  by  extortion  and  corrup- 
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tion,  the  injury  Mrbich  he  had  done  to  his  property  by  a  life  of 
dissolute  profusion. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu  to  the  end  of  his  life  hated  the  philo* 
gophers  as  a  sect — ^not  for  those  parts  of  their  system  which  a 
good  and  wise  man  would  have  condemned — but  for  their  virtues, 
for  their  spirit  of  free  enquiry,  and  for  their  hatred  of  those  social 
abuses  of  which  he  was  himself  the  personification.  But  he,  like 
many  of  those  who  thought  with  him,  excepted  Voltaire  from  the 
list  of  proscribed  writers.  He  frequently  sent  flattering  letters 
to  Femey.  He  did  the  patriarch  the  honour  to  borrow  money 
of  him,  and  even  carried  his  condescending  friendship  so  far  as 
to  forget  to  pay  interest.  Voltaire  thought  that  it  might  be  in 
his  power  to  bring  the  Duke  and  the  King  of  Prussia  into  com- 
munication with  each  other.  He  wrote  earnestly  to  both ;  and 
he  so  far  succeeded  that  a  correspondence  between  them  was 
commenced. 

But  it  was  to  very  different  means  that  Frederic  was  to  owe 
his  deliverance.  At  the  beginning  of  November,  the  net  seemed 
to  have  closed  completely  round  him.  The  Russians  were  in 
the  field,  and  were  spreading  devastation  through  his  eastern  pro- 
vinces. Silesia  was  overrun  by  the  Austrians.  A  great  French 
army  was  advancing  from  the  west  under  the  command  of  Mar« 
sbal  Soubise,  a  prince  of  the  great  Armorican  house  of  Rohan, 
Berlin  itself  had  been  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Croatians. 
Such  was  the  situation  from  which  Frederic  extricated  himself, 
with  dazzling  glory,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  days. 

He  marched  first  against  Soubise.  On  the  fifth  of  November 
the  armies  met  at  Rosbach.  The  French  were  two  to  one  ;  but 
they  were  ill-disciplined,  and  their  general  was  a  dunce.  The 
tactics  of  Frederic,  and  the  well-regulated  valour  of  the  Prussian 
troops,  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Seven  thousand  of  the  in- 
vaders were  made  prisoners.  Their  guns,  their  colours,  their 
baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Those  who 
escaped  fled  as  confusedly  as  a  mob  scattered  by  cavalry.  Vic- 
torious in  the  West,  the  king  turned  his  arms  towards  Silesia. 
In  that  quarter  every  thing  seemed  to  be  lost.  Breslau  had  fallen ; 
and  Charles  of  Loraine,  with  a  mighty  power,  held  the  whole 

Erovince.  On  the  fifth  of  December,  exactly  one  month  after  the 
attle  of  Rosbach,  Frederic,  with  forty  thousand  men,  and  Prince 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand,  met  at  Leu« 
then,  hard  by  Breslau.  The  King,  who  was,  in  general,  perhaps 
too  much  inclined  to  consider  the  common  soldier  as  a  mere  ma- 
chine, resorted,  on  this  great  day,  to  means  resembling  those 
which  Bonaparte  afterwards  employed  with  such  signal  success 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  military  enthusiasm.     The  princi- 
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pal  officers  w^re  oonroked*  Frederio  addressed  them  with  gpreat 
force  and  pathos ;  and  directed  them  to  speak  to  their  men  as  he 
had  spoken  to  them.  When  the  armies  were  set  in  battle  array, 
the  Prussian  troops  were  in  a  state  of  fierce  excitement ;  but 
iheir  excitement  showed  itself  after  the  fashion  of  a  grave  people. 
The  columns  advanced  to  the  attack  chanting,  to  the  sonnd  of 
drums  and  fifes,  the  rude  hymns  of  the  old  l^on  Herhhoids* 
They  had  never  fought  so  well;  nor  had  the  genius  of  their 
chief  ever  been  so  conspicuous.  <  That  battle/  said  Napoleon, 
'  was  a  masterpiece.  Of  itself  it  is  sufficient  to  entitle  Frederic 
*  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  among  generals/  The  victory 
was  complete.  Twenty-seven  thousand  Austrian!  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken ;  fifty  stand  of  colours,  a  hundred  guns,  four 
thousand  waggons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  Breslao 
opened  its  gates ;  Silesia  was  reconquered  ;  Charles  of  Lo- 
raine  retired  to  hide  his  shame  and  sorrow  at  Brussels ;  and  Fre« 
deric  allowed  his  troops  to  take  some  repose  in  winter  quarters, 
after  a  campaign,  to  tne  vicissitudes  of  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  any  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  history. 

The  King's  fame  filled  all  the  world.  He  had,  durinp^  the  last 
year,  maintained  a  contest,  on  terms  of  advantage,  against  three 
powers,  the  weakest  of  which  had  more  than  three  times  his 
resources.  He  had  fought  four  great  pitched  battles  against  supe« 
rior  forces.  Three  of  these  battles  he  had  gained ;  and  tlie  defeat 
of  Kolin,  repaired  as  it  had  been,  rather  raised  than  lowered  his 
military  renown.  The  victory  of  Leuthen  is,  to  this  day,  the 
proudest  on  the  roll  of  Prussian  fame.  Leipsic  indeed,  and  Wa- 
terloo, produced  consequences  more  important  to  mankind.  But 
the  glory  of  Leipsic  must  be  shared  by  the  Prussians  with  the 
Austrians  and  Russians ;  and  at  Waterloo  the  British  ii^ntrv 
bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The  victory  of  Rosbaeh 
was,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  less  honourable  than  that  ol 
Leuthen ;  for  it  was  gained  over  an  incapable  general  and  a  difr* 
organized  armv.  But  the  moral  effect  wnich  it  produced  was  im- 
mense. AH  tne  preceding  triumphs  of  Frederic  had  been  tri« 
umphs  over  Germans,  and  could  excite  no  emotions  of  national 
pride  among  the  German  people.  It  was  impossible  that  a  Hes- 
sian or  a  Hanoverian  could  feel  anv  patriotic  exultation  at  hear* 
ing  that  Pomeranians  slaughtered  Mdravians,  or  that  Saxon  ban- 
ners had  been  hung  in  the  churches  of  Berlin.  Indeed,  though 
the  military  character  of  the  Germans  justly  stood  high  through- 
out the  world,  they  could  boast  of  no  great  day  which  belonged 
to  them  as  a  people ; — of  no  Agincourt,  of  no  Bannockburn* 
Most  of  their  victories  had  been  gained  over  each  other;  and 
their  most  splendid  exploits  against  foreigners  bad  been  achieved 
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under  the  eonimand  of  Eugene,  wbo  wa«  hitntelf  a  foreigner. 
The  news  of  the  battle  of  B^bach  stirred  the  blood  of  the  whole 
of  the  mighty  population  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic,  and  from 
the  borders  of  Courland  to  those  of  Loraine.  Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony  had  been  deluged  by  a  great  host  of  strangers, 
whose  speech  was  unintelligible,  and  whose  petulant  and  licentious 
manners  had  excited  the  strongest  feelings  of  disgust  and  hatred. 
That  great  host  had  been  put  to  flight  by  a  small  band  of  German 
warriors,  led  by  a  prince  of  German  blood  on  the  side  of  father 
and  mother,  and  marked  by  the  fair  hair  and  the  clear  blue  eye 
of  Germany.  Never  since  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  Char- 
lemagne, had  the  Teutonic  race  won  such  a  field  against  the 
French.  The  tidings  called  forth  a  general  burst  of  delight  and 
pride  from  the  whole  of  the  great  family  which  spoke  the  various 
dialects  of  the  ancient  language  of  Arminius.  The  fame  of  Fre- 
deric began  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  place  of  a  common 
government  and  of  a  common  capital.  It  became  a  rallying 
point  for  all  true  Germans — a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation  to 
the  Bavarian  and  the  Westphalian,  to  the  citizen  of  Frankfort 
and  the  citizen  of  Nuremburg.  Then  first  it  was  manifest  that 
the  Germans  were  truly  a  nation.  Then  first  was  discernible 
that  patriotic  spirit  which,  in  1813,  achieved  the  great  deliver- 
ance of  central  Europe,  and  which  still  guards,  and  long  will 
guard,  against  foreign  ambition  the  old  freedom  of  the  Rhine. 
Nor  were  the  effects  produced  by  that  celebrated  day  merely 

Eolitical.  The  greatest  masters  of  German  poetry  and  eloquence 
ave  admitted  that,  though  the  great  King  neither  valued  nor 
understood  his  native  language,  though  he  looked  on  France  as 
the  only  seat  of  taste  and  philosophy;  yet,  in  his  own  despite,  he 
did  much  to  emancipate  tne  genius  of  his  countrymen  from  the 
foreign  yoke ;  and  that,  in  the  act  of  vanquishing  Soubise,  he  was, 
unintentionally,  rousing  the  spirit  which  soon  began  to  question 
the  literary  precedence  of  Boileau  and  Voltaire.  So  strangely  do 
events  confound  all  the  plans  of  man.  A  prince  who  read  only 
French,  who  wrote  only  French,  who  ranked  as  a  French  classic, 
became,  quite  unconsciously,  the  means  of  liberating  half  the 
Continent  from  the  dominion  of  that  French  criticism,  of  which 
he  was  himself,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  slave.  Yet  even  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Germany  in  favour  of  Frederic,  hardly  equalled  the 
enthusiasm  of  England.  The  birth-day  of  our  ally  was  celebrated 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  that  of  our  own  sovereign ;  and  at 
night  the  streets  of  London  were  in  a  blaze  with  illuminations. 
Portraits  of  the  Hero  of  Rosbach,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  long 
pigtail,  were  in  every  house.  An  attentive  observer  will,  at  this 
day,  find  in  the  parlours  of  old-fashioned  inns,  and  in  the  portfolios 
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of  print-aelleray  twenty  portraits  of  Frederic  for  one  of  George  II. 
The  si^n-painters  were  every  where  employed  in  touching  up  Ad- 
miral Vernon  into  the  King  of  Prussia^  Some  young  Englishmen 
of  rank  proposed  to  visit  Germany  as  volunteers,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  art  of  war  under  the  greatest  of  commanders.  This 
last  proof  of  British  attachment  andadmiration,  Frederic  politely 
but  nrmly  declined.  His  camp  was  no  place  for  amateur  students 
of  military  science.  The  Prussian  discipline  was  rigorous  even 
to  cruelty.  The  oiBcerSy  while  in  the  field,  were  expected  to 
practice  an  abstemiousness  and  self-denial  such  as  was  hardly  sur- 
passed by  the  most  rigid  monastic  orders.  However  noble  their 
birth,  however  high  their  rank  in  the  service,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  eat  from  any  thing  better  than  pewter.  It  was  a  high 
crime  even  in  a  count  and  field-marshal  to  have  a  single  silver 
spoon  among  his  baggage.  Gay  young  Englishmen  of  twenty 
tnousand  a-year,  accustomed  to  liberty  and  to  luxury,  would 
not  easily  submit  to  these  Spartan  restraints.  The  King  could 
not  venture  to  keep  them  in  order  as  he  kept  his  own  sub- 
jects in  order.  Situated  as  he  was  with  respect  to  England,  he 
could  not  well  imprison  or  shoot  refractory  Howards  and  Caven- 
dishes. On  the  other  hand,  the  example  of  a  few  fine  gentlemen, 
attended  by  chariots  and  livery  servants,  eating  in  plate,  and 
drinking  champagne  and  tokay,  was  enough  to  corrupt  his  whole 
army.  He  thought  it  best  to  make  a  stand  at  first,  and  civilly 
refused  to  admit  such  dangerous  companions  among  his  troops. 

The  help  of  England  was  bestowed  in  a  manner  far  more  use- 
ful and  more  acceptable.  An  annual  subsidy  of  near  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  enabled  the  King  to  add  probably  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men  to  his  army.  Pitt,  now  at  the  height 
of  power  and  popularity,  undertook  the  task  of  defending  Wes- 
tern Germany  against  France,  and  asked  Frederic  only  for  the 
loan  of  a  genera?.  The  general  selected  was  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  who  had  attained  high  distinction  in  the  Prussian 
service.  He  was  put  at  the  head  of  an  army,  partly  English, 
partly  Hanoverian,  partly  composed  of  mercenaries  hired  from 
the  petty  princes  of  the  empire.  He  soon  vindicated  the  choice 
of  the  two  allied  courts,  and  proved  himself  the  second  general 
of  the  age. 

Frederic  passed  the  winter  at  Breslau,  in  reading,  writing,  and 
preparing  for  the  next  campaign.  The  havoc  which  the  war  had 
made  among  his  troops  was  rapidly  repaired ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1758  he  was  again  ready  for  the  conflict.  Prince  Ferdinand 
kept  the  French  in  check.  The  King  in  the  mean  time,  after  at- 
tempting against  the  Austrians  some  operations  which  led  to  no 
very  important  result,  marched  to  encounter  the  Russians,  who. 
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slaying,  burning,  and  wasting  wherever  they  turned,  had  peiie* 
trated  into  the  heart  of  his  realm.  He  gave  them  battle  at 
Zorndorf,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  The  fight  was  long  and 
bloody.  Quarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken ;  for  the  Germans 
and  Scythians  regarded  each  other  with  bitter  aversion,  and  the 
sight  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  half  savage  invaders  had 
incensed  the  kin^^  and  his  army.  The  Russians  were  overthrown 
\vith  great  slaughter,  and  for  a  few  months  no  further  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  eaSt 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  by  the  King,  and  was 
celebrated  with  pride  and  delight  by  his  people.  The  rejoicings 
in  England  were  not  less  enthusiastic  or  less  sincere.  This  may 
be  selected  as  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  military  glory  of 
^Frederic  reached  the  zenith.  In  the  short  space  of  three  quarters 
of  a  year  he  had  won  three  great  battles  over  the  armies  of  three 
mighty  and  warlike  monarchies — France,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  the  temper  of  that  strong  mind  should 
be  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune  in  rapid  succession.  Close 
upon  this  bright  series  of  triumphs  came  a  series  of  disasters, 
such  as  would  have  blighted  the  fame  and  broken  the  heart  of 
almost  any  other  commander.  Yet  Frederic,  in  the  midst  of 
his  calamities,  was  still  an  object  of  admiration  to  his  subjects, 
his  sdlies,  and  his  enemies.  Overwhelmed  by  adversity,  sick  of 
life,  he  still  maintained  tlie  contest — ^greater  in  defeat,  in  flight, 
and  in  what  seemed  hopeless  ruin,  than  on  the  fields  of  his  proudest 
victories. 

Having  vanquished  the  Russians,  he  hastened  into  Saxony  to 
oppose  the  troops  of  the  Empress- Queen,  commanded  by  Daun, 
the  most  cautious,  and  Laudohn,  the  most  inventive  and  en- 
terprising of  her  generals.  These  two  celebrated  commanders 
agreed  on  a  scheme,  in  which  the  prudence  of  the  one  and  the 
vigour  of  the  other  seem  to  have  been  happily  combined.  At 
dead  of  night  they  surprised  the  king  in  his  camp  at  Hoch- 
kirchen.  His  presence  of  mind  saved  his  troops  firom  destruc- 
tion ;  but  nothing  could  save  them  from  defeat  and  severe  loss. 
Marshal  Keith  was  among  the  slain.  The  first  roar  of  the  guns 
roused  the  noble  exile  from  his  rest,  and  be  was  instantly  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.  He  received  a  dangerous  wound,  but  refused 
to  quit  the  field,  and  was  in  the  act  of  rallying  his  broken  troops, 
when  an  Austrian  bullet  terminated  his  chequered  and  eventiiil 
life- 

The  misfortune  was  serious.  But  of  all  generals  Frederic 
understood  best  how  to  repair  defeat,  and  Daun  understood  least 
how  to  improve  victory.  In  a  few  days  the  Prussian  army  was 
as  formidable  as  before  the  battle.     The  prospect  was,  however, 
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gloomy.  An  Austrian  army  under  General  Harsch  had  invaded 
Silesia,  and  invested  the  fortress  of  Neisse.  Daun,  after  his 
success  at  ^ochkirchen,  had  \f  ritten  (q  I^^rsch  in  very  cQi^fident 
terms : — ^  Go  on  with  your  operations  against  Neisse.  Be  quite 
'  at  ease  as  to  the  King.  I  will  give  a  good  account  of  him.'  In 
truth,  the  position  of  the  Prussians  was  full  of  difficulties.  Be- 
tween them  and  Silesia  lay  the  victorious  army  of  Daun.  It 
was  not  easy  for  them  to  reach  Silesia  at  all.  If  they  did  reach 
it,  they  left  Saxony  exposed  to  the  Austrians.  But  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  Frederic  surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  made 
a  circuitous  march  of  extraordinary  rapidity,  passed  Daun,  hasten- 
ed into  Silesia,  raised  the  siege  of  Neisse,  and  drove  Harsch  into 
Bohemia.  Daun  availed  himself  of  the  King's  absence  to  attack 
Dresden*  The  Prussians  defended  it  desperately.  The  inhabi- 
tants pf  that  wealthy  and  polished  capital  begged  in  vain  for 
mercy  from  the  garnson  wit|iin,  and  from  the  besiegers  without. 
The  beautiful  suburbs  were  burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  clear 
that  the  town,  if  won  at  all,  would  be  won  street  by  street  by  the 
bayonet.  At  this  conjuncture  came  news,  that  Frederic,  having 
cleared  Silesia  of  his  enemies,  was  returning  by  forced  marches 
into  Saxony.  Daun  retired  from  before  Dresden,  and  fell  back 
into  the  Austrian  territories.  The  King,  over  heaps  of  ruins, 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  unhappy  metropolis,  which 
had  so  cruelly  expiated  the  weak  and  perfidious  polipy  of  its 
sovereign.  It  was  now  the  20th  of  November.  The  cold 
weather  suspended  military  operations ;  and  the  King  again  took 
up  his  winter  quarters  at  Breslau. 

The  third  of  the  seven  terrible  years  was  over;  and  Frederic  still 
stood  his  ground.  He  had  been  recently  tried  by  domestic  as 
well  as  by  military  disasters.  On  the  14th  of  October,  the  day 
on  which  he  was  defeated  at  Hochkirchen,  the  day  on  the  anni- 
versary of  which,  forty-eight  years  later,  a  defeat  far  more  tre- 
mendous laid  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  the  dust,  died  Wilhel- 
mina,  Margravine  of  Bareuth.  From  the  portraits  which  we 
have  of  her,  by  her  own  hand,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  most 
discerning  of  her  ccntemppraries,  we  should  pronounce  her  to 
have  been  coarse,  indelicate,  and  a  good  hater,  but  not  destitute 
of  kind  and  generous  feelings.  Her  mind,  naturally  strong  and 
observant,  had  been  highly  cultivated ;  and  she  was,  and  deserved 
to  be,  Frederic's  &vourite  sister.  He  felt  the  loss  as  much  as 
it  was  in  his  iron  nature  to  feel  the  loss  of  any  thing  but  a  prp- 
vinoe  or  a  battle. 

At  Breslau,  during  the  winter^  he  was  indefatigable  in  l^s 
poetical  labours.  The  most  spirited  linest  perhaps,  that  he  ever 
Mwte^>ai§  to  be  (ounfl  in  abitter  kaofommLdm  mdMsyiam^ 
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de  Ppmpadoura  which  he  composed  at  diis  time,  and  sent  to  Vol- 
taire. The  verses  wer^,  indeed,  so  good,  that  Voltaire  was 
afrs^d  that  he  might  himself  be  suspected  of  having  writte^ 
tbem,  or  at  least  of  having  corrected  them ;  and  partly  from 
fright — partly,  we  fear,  from  Ipve  of  mischief-— sent  them  to  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul,  then  prime  minister  of  France.  Choiseul  very 
wisely  determined  to  encounter  Frederic  at  Fredeiic's  own  wea- 
pons, and  applied  for  assistance  to  Palissot,  who  had  some  skiU 
as  a  versifier,  and  who,  though  he  had  not  yet  made  himself 
famous  by  bringing  Rousseau  and  Helvetius  on  the  stage,  was 
known  to  possess  some  little  talent  for  satire.  Palissot  produced 
some  very  stinging  lines  on  the  moral  and  literary  character  qf 
Frederic,  and  these  lines  the  duke  sent  to  Voltaire.  This  war 
of  couplets,  following  close  on  the  carnage  of  Zorndorf  and  the 
conflagration  of  Dresden,  illustrates  well  the  strangely  com* 
pounded  character  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

At  this  moment  he  was  assailed  by  a  new  enemy.  Benedict 
XIV.,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  succes« 
sors  of  St  Peter,  was  no  more.  Dnring  the  short  interval  be- 
tween his  reign  and  that  of  his  disciple  Ganganelli,  the  chief  seat 
m  the  Churcn  of  Rome  was  filled  by  Rezzonico,  who  took  the 
name  of  Clement  XIII.  This  absurd  priest  determined  to  try 
what  the  weight  of  his  authority  could  effect  in  favour  of  the 
orthodox  Maria  Theresa  against  a  heretic  king;.  At  the  high 
mass  on  Christmas-day,  a  sword  with  a  rich  belt  and  scabbardi 
a  hat  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with  ermine,  and  a  dove  of  pearls, 
the  mystic  symbol  of  the  Divine  Comforter,  were  solemnly 
blessed  by  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  were  sent  with  great  cer^ 
mony  tq  Marshal  Daun,  the  conqueror  of  Kolin  and  Hoch- 
kirchen.  This  mark  of  favour  had  more  than  once  been  bo- 
stowed  by  the  Popes  on  the  great  champions  of  the  faith.  Simi- 
lar honours  had  been  paid,  more  than  six  centuries  earlier,  by 
Urban  II.  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Similar  honours  had  been 
conferred  on  Alba  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  on  John  Sobiesky  after  the  deliverance  of  Vienna* 
But  the  presents  which  were  received  with  profound  reverence 
by  the  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
which  had  not  wholly  lost  their  value  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  appeared  inexpressibly  ridiculous  to  a  generation  which 
read  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire.  Frederic  wrote  sarcastic  verses 
on  the  g^fts,  the  giver,  and  the  receiver.  But  the  public  wanted 
no  prompter ;  and  an  universal  roar  of  laughter  from  Petersburg 
to  Lisbon,  reminded  the  Vatican  that  the  age  of  crusades  was 
over. 

Tbe  fpurtb  cfwpaign^  tho  most  disaatrous  pf  all  the  G9mfsiff» 
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of  this  fearful  war,  had  now  opened.  The  Austrians  filled 
Saxony,  and  menaced  Berlin.  The  Russians  defeated  the  King's 
generals  on  the  Oder,  threatened  Silesia,  effected  a  junction  with 
Laudohn,  and  intrenched  themselves  strongly  at  Kimersdorf. 
Frederic  hastened  to  attack  them.  A  great  battle  was  fought. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  every  thing  yielded  to  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Prussians,  and  to  the  skill  of  their  chief.  The 
lines  were  forced.  Half  the  Russian  guns  were  taken.  The 
king  sent  off  a  courier  to  Berlin  with  two  lines,  announcing  a 
complete  victory.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  stubborn  Rus- 
sians, defeated  yet  unbroken,  had  taken  up  their  stand  in  an 
almost  impregnable  position,  on  an  eminence  where  the  Jews  of 
Frankfort  were  wont  to  bury  their  dead.  Here  the  battle  re- 
commenced. The  Prussian  infantry,  exhausted  by  six  hours  of 
hard  fighting  under  a  sun  which  equalled  the  tropical  heat,  were 

?^et  brought  up  repeatedly  to  the  attack,  but  in  vain.  The  King 
ed  three  charges  m  person.  Two  horses  were  killed  under  him. 
The  officers  of  his  staff  fell  all  round  him.  His  coat  was  pierced 
by  several  bullets.  All  was  in  v^in.  His  infantry  was  driven 
back  with  frightful  slaughter.  Terror  began  to  spread  fast  from 
man  to  man.  At  that  moment,  the  fiery  cavalry  of  Lau- 
dohn,  still  fresh,  rushed  on  the  wavering  ranks.  Then  fol- 
lowed an  universal  rout.  Frederic  himself  was  on  the  point  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  was  with  difficulty 
saved  by  a  gallant  officer,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  Hus- 
sars, made  good  a  diversion  of  a  few  minutes.  Shattered  in  body, 
shattered  in  mind,  the  king  reached  that  night  a  village  which 
the  Cossacks  had  plundered;  and  there,  in  a  ruined  and  deserted 
farm-house,  fiiun^  himself  on  a  heap  of  straw.  He  had  sent  to 
Berlin  a  second  despatch  very  different  from  his  first:  — '  Let  the 

*  royal  family  leave  Berlin.    Send  the  archives  to  Potsdam.   The 

*  town  may  make  terms  with  the  enemy.' 

The  defeat  was,  in  truth,  overwhelming.  Of  fifty  thousand 
men,  who  had  that  morning  marched  under  the  black  eagles, 
not  three  thousand  remained  together.  The  king  bethought 
him  again  of  his  corrosive  sublimate,  and  wrote  to  bid  adieu  to 
his  friends,  and  to  give  directions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken 
in  the  event  of  his  death : — <  I  have  no  resource  left ' — such  is  the 
language  of  one  of  his  letters — ^  all  is  lost.     I  will  not  survive 

*  the  ruin  of  my  country.     Farewell  for  ever.' 

But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  confederates  prevented  them 
from  following  up  their  victory.  They  lost  a  few  days  in  loit- 
ering and  squabbling ;  and  a  few  days,  improved  by  Frederii^ 
were  worth  more  than  the  years  of  other  men.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  the  battle^  he  bad  got  together  eighteen  thousand  of 
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his  troops.  Very  soon  his  force  amounted  to  thirty  thousand. 
Guns  were  procured  from  the  neighbouring  fortresses  ;  and  there 
was  again  an  army.  Berlin  was  for  the  present  safe ;  but  cala- 
mities came  pouring  on  the  King  in  uninterrupted  succession* 
One  of  his  generals,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  was  taken  at 
Maxen  ;  another  was  defeated  at  Meissen  ;  and  when  at  length 
the  campaign  of  1759  closed,  in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous  winter, 
the  situation  of  Prussia  appeared  desperate.  The  only  conso- 
ling circumstance  was,  that,  in  the  West,  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick had  been  more  fortunate  than  his  master ;  and  by  a  series 
of  exploits,  of  which  the  battle  of  Minden  was  the  most  glori- 
ous, had  removed  all  apprehension  of  danger  on  the  side  of 
France. 

The  fifth  year  was  now  about  to  commence.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  the  Prussian  territories,  repeatedly  devastated  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  invaders,  could  longer  support  the  contest. 
But  the  King  carried  on  war  as  no  European  power  has  ever 
carried  on  war,  except  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  during 
the  great  agony  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  governed  his 
kingdom  as  he  would  have  governed  a  besieged  town,  not  caring 
to  what  extent  property  was  destroyed,  or  the  pursuits  of  civil 
life  suspended,  so  that  he  did  but  make  head  against  the  enemy. 
As  long  as  there  was  a  man  left  in  Prussia,  that  man  might 
carry  a  musket — as  long  as  there  was  a  horse  left,  that  horse 
might  draw  artillery.  The  coin  was  debased,  the  civil  function- 
aries were  left  unpaid ;  in  some  provinces  civil  government  alto- 
gether ceased  to  exist.  But  there  were  still  rye-bread  and 
potatoes ;  there  were  still  lead  and  gunpowder ;  and,  while  the 
means  of  sustaining  and  destroying  life  remained,  Frederic  was 
determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  very  last. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  campaign  of  1760  was  unfavourable  to 
him.     Berlin  was  again  occupied  by  the  enemy.     Great  contri- 
butions were  levied  on  the  innabitants,  and  the  royal  palace  was 
plundered.     But  at  length,  after  two  years  of  calamity,  victory 
came  back  to  his  arms.     At  Lignitz  he  grained  a  great  battle 
over  Laudohn ;  at  Torgau,  after,  a  day  of  horrible  carnage,  he 
triumphed  over  Daun.    The  fifth  year  closed,  and  still  the  event 
was  in  suspense.    In  the  countries  where  the  war  had  raged,  the 
misery  and  exhaustion  were  more  appalling  than  ever ;  but  still 
there  were  left  men  and  beasts,  arms  and  food,  and  still  Frederic 
fought  on.     In  truth  he  had  now  been  baited  into  savageness. 
His  heart  was  ulcerated  with  hatred.     Tlie  implacable  resent- 
ment with  which  his  enemies  persecuted  him,  tnough  originally 
provoked  by  his  own  unprincipled  ambition,  excited  in  him  a 
thirst  for  vengeance  which  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal. 
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'  It  is  hard,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^  for  man  to  bear  what 

<  I  bear.     I  begin  to  feel  that,  as  the  Italians  say,  rerenge  is  a 
^  pleasure  for  the  gods.     My  philosophy  is  worn  out  by  suffer-^ 

<  ing.  I  am  no  saint,  like  those  of  whom  we  read  in  the  legends ; 

*  and  I  will  own  that  I  should  die  content  if  only  I  could  first 

*  inflict  a  portion  of  the  misery  which  I  endure.' 

Borne  up  by  such  feelingrg,  he  struggled  with  various  success, 
but  constant  glory,  through  the  campaign  of  1761.  On  the 
whole,  the  result  of  this  campaign  was  disastrous  to  Prussia.  No 
great  battle  was  gained  by  the  enemy;  but,  in  spite  of  the  despe- 
rate bounds  of  the  hunted  tiger,  the  circle  of  pursuers  was  fast 
dosing  round  him.  Laudohn  had  surprised  the  important  fortress 
of  Schweidnitz.  With  that  fortress,  half  of  Silesia,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  most  important  defiles  through  the  mountains,  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Austrians.  The  Russians  had  overpower- 
ed the  King's  generals  in  Pomerania.  The  country  was  so  com- 
pletely desolated  that  he  began,  by  his  own  confession,  to  look 
round  him  with  blank  despair,  unable  to  imagine  where  recruits, 
horses,  or  provisions  were  to  be  found. 

Just  at  this  time  two  great  events  brought  on  a  complete 
change  in  the  relations  of  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  One 
of  those  events  was  the  retirement  of  Mr  Pitt  firom  ofBce ;  the 
other  was  the  death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 

The  retirement  of  Pitt  seemed  to  be  an  omen  of  utter  ruin  to 
the  House  of  Brandenburg.  His  proud  and  vehement  nature 
was  incapable  of  any  thing  that  looked  like  either  fear  or  treach- 
ery. He  had  often  declared  that,  while  he  was  in  power,  Eng- 
land should  never  make  a  peace  of  Utrecht ; — should  never,  for 
any  selfish  object,  abandon  an  ally  even  in  the  last  extremity  of 
distress.  The  Continental  war  was  his  own  war.  He  had  been 
bold  enough — ^he  who  in  former  times  had  attacked,  with  irresis- 
tible powers  of  oratory,  the  Hanoverian  policy  of  Carteret,  and 
the  German  subsidies  of  Newcastle — to  declare  that  Hanover 
ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  Hampshire,  and  that  he  would  con- 
quer America  in  Germany.  He  had  fallen;  and  the  power 
which  he  had  exercised,  not  always  with  discretion,  but  always 
with  vigour  and  genius,  had  devolved  on  a  favourite  who  was 
the  representative  of  the  Tory  party — of  the  party  which  had 
thwarted  William,  which  had  persecuted  Marlborough,  and 
which  had  given  up  the  Catalans  to  the  vengeance  of  Philip 
of  Anjou.  To  maJke  peace  with  France — to  shake  off  witn 
all,  or  more  than  all,  the  speed  compatible  with  decency,  every 
C<)ntinental  connexion,  these  were  amone  the  diief  objects  of  the 
new  Minister.  The  policy  then  followed  inspired  Frederic  with 
an  unjust,  but  deep  and  bitter  avendon  to  the  English  name ;  and 
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produced  effects  which  are  still  felt  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  To  that  policy  it  was  owing  that,  some  years  later, 
England  could  not  find  on  the  whole  Continent  a  single  ally  to 
stand  by  her,  in  her  extreme  need,  against  the  tlouse  of  Bourbon. 
To  that  policy  it  was  owing  that  Frederic,  alienated  from  Eng- 
land, was  compelled  to  connect  himself  closely,  during  his  later 
years,  with  Russia ;  and  was  induced  reluctantly  to  assist  in  that 
great  crime,  the  fruitful  parent  of  other  great  crimes — the  first 
partition  of  Poland. 

Scarcely  had  the  retreat  of  Mr  Pitt  deprived  Prussia  of  her 
only  friend,  when  the  death  of  Elizabeth  produced  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  politics  of  the  North.  The  Grand  Duke  Peter, 
her  nephew,  who  now  ascended  the  Russian  throne,  was  not 
merely  free  from  the  prejudices  which  his  aunt  had  entertained 
against  Frederic,  but  was  a  worshipper,  a  servile  imitator,  a 
Boswell,  of  the  great  king.  The  days  of  the  new  Czar's  govern- 
ment were  few  and  evil,  but  sufiicient  to  produce  a  change  in 
the  whole  state  of  Christendom.  He  set  the  Prussian  prisoners 
at  liberty,  fitted  them  out  decently,  and  sent  them  back  to  their 
master ;  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  provinces  which  Eliza- 
beth had  decided  on  incorporating  with  her  dominions,  and  ab- 
solved all  those  Prussian  subjects,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
swear  fealty  to  Russia,  from  their  engagements. 

Not  content  with  concluding  peace  on  terms  favourable  to 
Prussia,  he  solicited  rank  in  the  Prussian  service,  dressed  him- 
self in  a  Prussian  uniform,  wore  the  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia  on 
his  breast,  made  preparations  for  visiting  Prussia,  in  order  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  object  of  his  idolatry,  and  actually 
sent  fifteen  thousand  excellent  troops  to  reinforce  the  shattered 
army  of  Frederic.  Thus  strengthened,  the  King  speedily  repair- 
ed the  losses  of  the  preceding  year,  reconquered  Silesia,  defeated 
Daun  at  Buckersdorf,  invested  and  retook  Schweidnitz,  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  presented  to  the  forces  of  Maria  Theresa 
a  front  as  formidable  as  before  the  great  reverses  of  1759.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  campaign,  his  friend  the  Emperor  Peter 
having,  by  a  series  of  absurd  insults  to  the  institutions,  manners, 
and  feelings  of  his  people,  united  them  in  hostility  to  his  person 
and  government,  was  deposed  and  murdered.  The  Empress,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Catherine  the  Second,  now  assumed  the 
supreme  power,  was,  at  the  commencement  of  her  administration, 
by  no  means  partial  to  Frederic,  and  refused  to  permit  her  troops 
to  remain  under  his  command.  But  she  observed  the  peace  made 
by  her  husband ;  and  Prussia  was  no  longer  threatened  by  danger 
from  the  East. 

England  and  France  at  the  same  time  psdred  off  together. 
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They  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
observe  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  German  war.  Thus  the 
coalitions  on  bodi  sides  were  dissolved  ;  and  the  original  enemies, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  remained  alone  confronting  each  other. 

Austria  had  undoubtedly  by  fieir  greater  means  than  Prussia, 
and  was  less  exhausted  by  hostilities;  yet  it  seemed  hardly 
possible  that  Austria  could  effect  alone  what  she  had  in  vam 
attempted  to  effect  when  supported  by  France  on  the  one  side, 
and  by  Russia  on  the  other.  Danger  also  began  to  menace  the 
Imperial  house  from  another  quarter.  The  Ottoman  Porte 
held  threatening  language,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Turks  were 
mustered  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  The  proud  and  revenge- 
ful spirit  of  the  Empress-Queen  at  length  gave  way ;  and,  in 
February  1763,  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict  which  had,  during  seven  years,  devastated  Germany. 
The  King  ceded  nothing.  The  whole  Continent  in  arms  had 
proved  unable  to  tear  Silesia  from  that  iron  grasp. 

The  war  was  over.  Frederic  was  safe.  His  glory  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  envy.  If  he  had  not  made  conquests  as  vast  as  those 
of  Alexander,  of  Caesar,  and  of  Napoleon — if  he  had  not,  on  field 
of  battle,  enjoyed  the  constant  success  of  Marlborough  and  Wel- 
lington— he  had  yet  given  an  example  unrivalled  in  history  of 
what  capacity  and .  resolution  can  effect  against  the  greatest 
superiority  of  power  and  the  utmost  spite  of  fortune.  He  enter- 
ed Berlin  in  triumph,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  six  years. 
The  streets  were  brilliantly  lighted  up ;  and,  as  he  passed  along 
in  an  open  carriage,  with  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  at  his  side, 
the  multitude  saluted  him  with  loud  praises  and  blessings.  He 
was  moved  by  those  marks  of  attachment,  and  repeatedly  ex- 
claimed— *  Long  live  my  dear  people  1 — Long  live  my  children  !* 
Yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  gay  spectacle,  he  could  not  but 
perceive  every  where  the  traces  of  destruction  and  decay.  The 
city  had  been  more  than  once  plundered.  The  population  had 
considerably  diminished.  Berlin,  however,  had  suffered  little 
when  compared  with  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  ruin  of 
private  fortunes,  the  distress  of  all  ranks,  was  such  as  might 
appal  the  firmest  mind.  Almost  every  province  had  been  the 
seat  of  war,  and  of  war  conducted  with  merciless  ferocity. 
Clouds  of  Croatians  had  descended  on  Silesia.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Cossacks  had  been  let  loose  on  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg. 
The  mere  contributions  levied  by  the  invaders  amounted,  it  was 
said,  to  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  the  valae 
of  what  they  extorted  was  probably  much  less  than  the  valae 
of  what  they  destroyed.  The  fields  lay  uncultivated.  The  very 
seed-corn  had  been  devoured  in  the  madness  of  hunger.  Famine, 
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and  contagious  maladies  the  effect  of  famine,  had  swept  away 
the  herds  and  flocks ;  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  a  great 
pestilence  among  the  human  race  was  likely  to  follow  in  the 
train  of  that  tremendous  war.  Near  fifteen  thousand  houses 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground.  The  population  of  the  king- 
dom had  in  seven  years  decreased  to  the  frightful  extent  of  ten 
per  cent.  A  sixth  of  the  males  capable  of  bearing  arms'  had 
actually  perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  some  districts,  no 
labourers,  except  women,  were  seen  in  the  fields  at  harvest- 
time.  In  others,  the  traveller  passed  shuddering  through  a  suc- 
cession of  silent  villages,  in  which  not  a  single  inhabitant 
remained..  The  currency  had  been  debased  ;  the  authority  of 
laws  and  magistrates  had  been  suspended;  the  whole  social 
system  was  deranged.  For,  during  that  convulsive  struggle, 
every  thing  that  was  not  military  violence  was  anarchy.  Even 
the  army  was  disorganized.  Some  great  generals,  and  a  crowd 
of  excellent  officers,  had  fallen,  and  it  had  been  impossible  to 
supply  their  place.  The  difficulty  of  finding  recruits  had,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  war,  been  so  great,  that  selection  and 
rejection  were  impossible.  Whole  battalions  were  composed  of 
deserters  or  of  prisoners.  It  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  thirty 
years  of  repose  and  industry  would  repair  the  ruin  produced  by 
seven  years  of  havoc.  One  consolatory  circumstance,  indeed, 
there  was.  No  debt  had  been  incurred.  The  burdens  of  the 
war  had  been  terrible,  almost  insupportable ;  but  no  arrear  was 
left  to  embarrass  the  finances  in  time  of  peace. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  pause.  We  have  accompanied 
Frederic  to  the  close  of  his  career  as  a  warrior.  Possibly,  when 
these  Memoirs  are  completed,  we  may  resume  the  consideration 
of  his  character,  and  give  some  account  of  his  domestic  and 
foreign  policy,  and  of  his  private  habits,  during  the  many  years 
of  tranquillity  which  followed  the  Seven  Years'  War. 


Number  CHI.  will  be  Published  in  July. 
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NO  TE  to  the  Article  an  the  Pictorial  Itistory  of  England, 


In  a  note  to  our  account  of  this  work,  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding Number,  we  stated  that  it  was  *  set  on  foot  by  the 
*  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;'  but  being 
sitice  informed  that  we  Were  mistaken  in  saying  so,  we  think  it 
right  to  acknowledge  the  error.  Hating,  in  alluding  to  that 
Society,  taken  the  opportunity  of  anndtincing  out  intention  to 
teview  the  series  of  treatises  on  Monarchical  Governments 
lately  published  by  it — forming  part  of  a  more  extended  series 
on  Governments  of  all  denominations — we^  in  like  manner,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  present  occasion,  to  express  our  regret  at  having 
been  unable  to  overtake  that  task  in  this  Number.  We  regret 
this  the  more,  that  it  would  have  afforded  us  a  better  opportunity 
than  the  present,  to  entet  our  protest  against  a  doctrine  promul- 

Sited  in  respectable  atiarters,  m  some  notices  of  these  treatises, 
at  all  jealousy  of  the  iiionarchical  branch  of  our  Government 
may  be  now  laid  aside ;  and  that  we  may  hen(;eforward  look  mih 
indifference  upon  those  principles  and  safeguards  which  it  was 
the  grand  object  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  permanently  to  uphold. 
Other  dangers  to  liberty  and  good  government  there  ddubtless 
are,  and  we  are  very  far  from  being  insensible  to  them ;  but  surely 
it  is  neither  wise^  nor  seemly  that  liberal-minded  men  should 
enjoin  the  people  to  view  with  indifference,  if  not  with  scorn,  that 
great  settlement  to  which  they  owe  their  continued  existence 
as  freemen.  We  shall  resume  the  subject  when  we  come  to  view 
in  detail  these  useful  treatises ;  and  we,  in  the  meanwhile,  ex- 
press the  hope,  that  the  Society  will  proceed  steadily  with  the 
Course  of  instruction  in  Politics  and  Political  Economy  which 
they  have  so  auspiciously  commenced ;  for,  if  prosecuted  in  the 
same  calm  and  dispassionate  manner,  with  the  same  adherence 
to  sound  principle,  the  same  extent  of  information^  and  the  same 
unambitious,  but  clear  and  apt  style,  they  will  put  the  people  in 
possession  of  a  stock  of  knowledge  that  may,  in  the  most  empha- 
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tic  sense,  be  pronounced  ^  useful ;'  because  it  i^ill  be  knowledge 
employed  about  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  their  comforts, 
their  respectability,  and  their  prospenty — to  the  stability  of  law 
and  government,  and  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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The  Daughters  of  England.     By  Mrs  Ellis.     Post  8vo.     10s. 

Lewis'  First  Series  of  Progressive  Lessons  on  Chess.  Third  Edition. 
12mo.     78. 

The  Year- Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  1842.     Foolscap.    59. 

Selleysell  on  Shoeing  Horses.     By  Cherry.    8vo.    5s. 

The  Pocket  Bill-Book.    By  W.  H.  Logan.     Foolscap.    78.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Thought ;  or.  Observations  Selected  from  Various 
Authors.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Time  and  Time- Keepers.    By  Adam  Thomson.    Foolscap.    68. 

Translations  from  the  German.  Prose  and  Verse.  By  H.  ReeT« 
and  J.  E.  Taylor.     Foolscap.    28.  6d. 

Ruff's  Guide  to  the  Turf.     18mo.     28.  6d. 

Park's  Pantology ;  or,  a  Systematic  Survey  of  Human  Knowledge. 
8ro.     1 8s. 

Hand-Book  of  Needle- Work.  By  Miss  Lambert.    Post  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Elements  of  General  Pathology.  By  the  late  J.  Fletcher,  M.D.  Post 
Bvo.     lOs.  6d. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY, 

.  The  Book  of  Geology.  By  W.  M.  Higgms.  With  Coloured  Plates. 
Foolscap.     78.  6(1.  ... 

Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.  Vol.  III. 
PAit  I.     8vo.     6a, 

Conchologia  Systematica ;  or,  a  Complete  Systeito  of  Conchology.  By 
L.  Reere.     (2  vols.)     Vol.  I.     4 to.     51  10s.  Coloured.     3{  ^^s.  Plain. 

History  of  .British  Sponges.and  Lithpphytet.  By  G.  Jobnaiton,  M.D. 
8to.    dOs. 

Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Moray.     By  P.  Duff.     Royal  8vo.     8s.  6d. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Young's  Analysis  and  Solution  of  Cubic  and  Biquadrntio  Equations^ 
ISmo.    6s. 

Jean's  Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.     Part  I.     12mQ.     38..6d. 
A  Course  of  Mathematics.   By  the  Rer^J.  C^pe.    NAAL   8vq»   168. 

NOVBLS,  TALES,  AND  RdMANOM. 

Jack  Tench ;  or,  The  Midshipman  turned  Idler.    8vo.     8s. 

Anne  Bolevn ;  an  Historical  Romance.  By  Mrs  A..  T.  TbomioiL 
8  Yols.     Post  8to.     H  lis.  6d. 

De  Montford;  or,  The  Old  English  Nobleman.  8  vols.  Post  8yo« 
II.  lls.6d. 

The  School  for  WiYes.  By  the  Authoress  of «  TempUtion."  3  toIs. 
PostSYo.     l/ll8.6d. 

Manasseh,  a  Tale  of  thd  Jews.     Foolscap.    5s. 

The  Price  of  Fame.  By  Miss  Elizabeth  Youatt.  3  yoIs.  Post  8yo. 
1/  lis.  6d. 

Fardorongha  the  Miser;  or.  The  ConYicts  of  Littiamona.  Se^ttd 
Edition.    Foolscap.    6s. 

Henry  De  Pkmeroy;  or.  The  Eyo  of  St  John.  By  MUb  Bray.  3 
Yols.     Post  8vo.     U  86.  6d. 

Temngin,  afterwards  aurnamed  Genghtskan.  A  Romance.  .3  yoIs. 
PostdYo.     ]nis.6d. 

Sir  Henrj^  Morgan,  the  Buccaneer.'  By  £dii%rd  Howard.  .  S  yoIs. 
Post8Yo.     Hlls.  6d. 

Father  John ;  or,  Cromwell  in  Ireland.    Post  Syo.^    7s.  6d* 

Kar«b  Kapland ;  or,  The  Koordtsh  Chiefs  By  the  Hon.  C.  S.  SaYile. 
3  Tols.    Post  8yo.     11  8s.  6d. 

Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late'Physician.  New  Edition*  Complete 
•n  2  Yols.     Foolscap*     128. 

Zanoni.    By  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  Biirt.   3  yoIs.    Post  8yo.    1M  li.  6d« 

The  Collegians;  a  Tale  of  Garry  Owen. .  By  Gerahl  Griffin,  Esq. 
Neir  Edition.    Foolscap.    8yo.'    6s*  \ 

Fascination,  and  other  Tales.  Edited  by  Mrs  Gore.  3  Yok«  Feet 
8Yb.    II  11^  6d. 

:   BoptdaHty:^  Imd  €ie  DeiUniiBs  of  WoihaA.  .ByMri^G*  Baron  Wil- 
son.   2  Yols.     Post  8yo.     21s. 
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Newstoke  Priors.    A  Novel.    Bj  Miss  Waddington.    3  toIs.     P«st 
&f>.'.   lMl«.6d.  . 

Cak«8  and  Ale.    By*.  Douglas  Jerrold.     2  vols*    Foolscap.     158. 

London  Legends.     By  Paul  Pindar,  Gent.     2  vols.     P«8t  Svo.     2l8. 

The  Two  Admirals ;  a  Tale  of  the  Sea.     By  J.  F.  Cooper.    3  toIs. 
Po8t8vo.     inis.Gd.. 

The  Traduced.     An  Historical  Roauince.    by  N.  Mitchell.    3  vols. 
PostSvo.     12.  lis.  6d. 

Sayings  and  Doings.     By  T.  Hook.     The  Three  Series  in  S  toIs. 
Po8t  Bvo.     I8s. 

Many t Coloured  Life.  By  die  Author  of  '<  The  Lollards."  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Expectant.      By  Miss  Ellen  {^ickering^      3  vols.      Post   8vo. 
U.lls;6d. 

Trevor  Hastings  ;  or,  The  Battle  of- Tewkesbury.    8  vols.    Post  8vo. 
in  Is.  6d. 

The  Village  Voluntary.     A  Tale.     Foolscap.    4s. 

Lady  Anne  Granard ;  or.  Keeping  up  Appearances.     By  L.  E.  L.    3- 
^s.    PostSvd.     l/Us.  6d. 

The  Herberts.     By  the  Author  of  <«  Elphinstone."   3  vols.     Post  8vo.> 
l/lU6d. 

POBTBT  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  Martjisrs  of  Provence.     By  W.  H.  Madden,  M.D.     Foolscap. 
59.  6d. 

Lays  and  Lyrics.    By  Charles  Gray.    Foolscap.    7s.  6d. 

Goethe's  Faust.     Translated  into  Englisli  Verse  by  Sir  G.  Lefevre, 
M.D.     18mo.    68. 

Knight's   Pictorial   Shakspeare. — Tragedies.      Vol.  II.      Royal  8vo, 
\l  28.  6J. 
.  Poe«i&u     By  AttVie  Beale.     ]2ino.     78.  6d, 

Babbicombe ;  or,  Visions  of  Memory.     By  M.  Bridges.     18mo»     6s.' 
.  Charles  Knightls  Library  Edition  of  Shakspeare.    Vol.  I.    8vo.    10s. 

Shakspeare's  Poems.     Inaperial  8vo.    9s. 

The  Vow  of  the  Gileadite;  a  Lyric  Narrative.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Gal-^ 
kfiay.     Foolscap.    5s.. 

Colly er's  Edition  of  Shakspeare.     Vol.  II.     8vo.     12s. 

Milton'a  Poetical  Woiks^  with  Life  and  Notes.     By  Sir  E.  BrydMs. 
8vo.     168.  . 

Z9lda,.9n4.e.th^rPo«rma»:    By  Lewis  Evans..  Foolscap.    5s. 

The  Drunkard.     A  Poem.     By  John  O'Neill.     Foolscap,    ^s.  6(1. 

Lniher*. .  A.Poem^    By  Roben  Montgomery.    Foolscap.     10s.  6d. 

Zachary  Cobble.     A  Rigmarole  in  Rhyme.     Post  8vo.     68. 
.  fitt|>bb»a  of  :th«.Dayii    By  Douglas  Jerrold.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Prisoners  of  War.     By  Douglaa  Jerrold.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

One  Centenary  of  Sonnets.     By  T.  Hawkins,  Esq.    Square.    IQb.  6tU 

Potior  of  the  Pai»sions/and  other  Pofims.    By  Mrs  K.  A.Ware.   Post 
8KBW    68,  .      . 

The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe>  and  other  Poems.    By  T.  Campbell.     Pos4 
to*.    7at.-- 
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Roger's  Poems.     New  Edition.     1  toI.    8vo.     IGs. 
The  Book  of  Sonnets.  By  A.  Montagu  Woodford.  Post  8vo.  I08.6d. 
I  Wstclied  the  Heavens.     A  Poem.     By  V.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 
The  Tomb  of  Bonaparte.     A  Poem.  By  H.  Crnltwell.    Foolscap,  ds. 
Poems  from  Eastern  Sources,  &c.     By  R.  C.  Trench.     12mo.    6s. 
Poetry — Instructive  and  Devotional.     18mo.     28. 
The  Hebre]w  Boy.     A  Dramatic  Poem.     By  Mrs  Leckie.    Post  8yo. 
Is.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Third  Letter  to  A.  L.  Phillips,  Esq.,  from  John,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, on  the  Present  Posture  of  /V^airs.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Inquiry  into  the  Ri^ht  of  Visitalion  and  Search  of  American  Vessels. 
By  H.  Wheaton,  LL.D.    8vo.     4s.  66. 

Political  Economy.     By  J.  Broadhurst,  Esq.     Svo.     7s. 

The  Addresses  and  Messages  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
8vo.     I7s. 

The  Four  Reformed  Parliaments  1832-42.  By  C.  E.  Lewis.  Fools- 
cap«    49. 

Political  Philosophy — Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.     8vo.     12s. 

The  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, with  a  Preface.     By  H.  Drnmmond.     2  vols.     8vo.     21s. 

Lord  Campbell's  Speeches  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
8vo.     12s. 

The  True  State  of  the  National  Finances.    By  8.  Wells.     12mo.   6s. 

The  True  Law  of  Population  shown  to  be  Connected  with  the  Food 
of  the  People.     By  T.  Doubleday.    8vo.     6s. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah.  Translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  the  Rer. 
John  Jones.     8vo.     5s. 

The  Holy  Ordinance  of  Christian  Baptism.     Foolscap.    Ss. 

Congregationalism  and  Modern  Society.  By  R.  Vaughan,  D.D.  8vo. 
5s. 

Hambleton's  Sermons  on  the  53d  of  Isaiah,  and  other  Subjects. 
Fourth  Edition.     ]2rao.     58. 

Hambleton's  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes,  &c    Fourth  Edition.   12mo. 

58. 

The  Sabbath  School  as  it  Should  Be.  By  W.  A.  Alcott.  Royal 
d2mo.     2s.  6d. 

Sermons  on  Church  Building.  By  the  Rer.  J.  A.  Emerton.  12mo. 
5s. 

Bishop  Beveridges  Sermons  on  the  Ministry  and  Ordinances  of  the 
Church.     Second  Edition,     12mo.     5s. 

Eighteen  Short  Sermons.     12mo.     4s. 

Parochial  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley.     12mo.     78.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Popery.  First  Series.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W,  Brooks. 
12mo.     28. 

Essays  on  Socinianism.     By  Joseph  Cottle.     Part  I.     Post«vo.    5s. 
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Milford  MalFoisin  on  Pew  and  Pewholders.  By  F.  E.  Paget.  12ino. 
4a.  6(1. 

Lectarea  on  the  Liturgy.    By  the  Rev.  J.  BentalL    Poet  8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Primitive  Christianity.     By  Bishop  Mant.     8v<i,     128. 

The  Kings  of  the  East ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Prophecies.  Post  8vo. 
88.  6d, 

The  Conversion  of  the  Jews*  A  Series  of  Lectures.  By  A  Black, 
D.D.     12mo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Messiah  as  an  Example*     By  Dr  J.  Abercrombie.     18m».    8(f. 

Complete  in  Christ.  By  the  Author  of  a  <'  Visit  to  my  Birth- P)ac«.'* 
18mo.     Is.  6d. 

Illastrations  of  the  Saints-Days  and  other  Festivals  of  the  Church.  By 
H.  C.  Cherry.     Vol.  L     Foolscap.     48.  6d. 

Four  Addresses  to  the  Yoang.    By  the  late  R.  S;  M*A11.    12mo.    S^* 

0  Keefe'a  Patriarchal  Times.     Sixth  Edition.     FuolMcap.     68.  6d. 

Bishop  Marsh's  Lecturpson  the  Bible.     New  Edition.     Svo.     12». 

Who  is  my  Neighbour  ?  An  E«say  on  Missions.  By  J.  B.  Meison. 
Svo.    6s. 

Ecclesiastica.  The  Church — Her  Schools,  and  Her  Clergy.  By  E. 
M.  Roose.     Svo.     lOs.  6d. 

Sermons  at  Cheltenham  during  1840- L     By  C.  £.  Kenneway.     8vo. 

es. 

Sketches  of  Sermons  for  Special  Occasions.     By  a  Dissenting  Minis- 
ter.    ]2mo.     48. 6d. 
Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  J.  Dering.     12mo.     5s. 
Two  Hundred  Hymns. — Sequel  to  «<  Melodia  Sacra."     ISmo.     Is. 
The  Chamber  of  Affliction.     By  the  Rev.  D.  Smith.     S2mo.     2s.  6d. 
Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History.     By  D.  Davidson.    24mo. 

48. 

Bayly's  Practice  of  Piety.     New  Edition.     12mo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Bishopric  of  Souls.     By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans.     12mo.    68. 

Smith's  Manual  of  the  Rudiments  of  Theology.  Third  Edition.  12mo. 
83.  6d, 

Rev,  J.  H.  Newman's  Parochial  Sermons.    Vol.  VL     Svo.     iOs.  6d. 

The  Touchstone ;  or,  Claims  and  Privilpges  of  True  Religion.  By 
Mrs  A.  Grant.     ISmo.     28.  6d. 

Three  Discourses  on  the  Divine  Will.     By  A.  J.  Scott.     18mo.     Ss. 

The  Union  between  Christ  and  His  People.  Four  Sermons.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Heurtley.     Svo.     58. 

The  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness  the  Shadow  of  Heavenly  Things. 
By  W.  G.  Rhind.     Folio.     Coloured  Plates.     IOs.  6d.     Cloth. 

Strength  in  Jesus  to  Perform  Duty.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Prince.  24mo. 
Is.  6d. 

A  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Fry.     Second  Edition.     Svo.     16s.  6d. 

Evangelical  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Bufth.     Foolscap.     48.  6d. 

Rev.  H.  Blont's  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Vol.  H.  Exodus  and 
Leviticus.     l2mo.     6s. 
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lUit  J-  JoiTfc'  Expository  Letrtimr  on  tha  Acts  i>f  the  Aposll^.  2 
vols.     12mo.     108.  6d.  ^     ^     r.       \t  jlm     -  . 

Plaid  and  Practical  View  of  the  Luiirgy.    Bjr  the  Rer.  H.  Mamott. 

Foolscap.    48. 6cLi  ,  _        .  .     •  •    . 

QeestioTies  Mosjiieie;  or,  The  Book  of  Genesis  ooiepared  with  Ae 
Remains  of  Ancient  Religions.     By  O.  De  Beanvoir  Prialux.   8ro.  ISa.- 

A  Facsimfle  Reprint  of  the  Celebrated  Gee^ra  Testament^  1557. 

Foolscap.     8vo.     8s.  •«    .  «  \j.    » 

The  Grerft  Ceofmissten.  A  Prifee  Essaf  e»  MissiooB*  By  Uie  Rev. 
J.  Hams,  D.D-     Post  8^o.     10s.  6d.  ^        ,.        , 

Rev.  H.  B.  Macartney's  Observations  on  the  Boole  of  Ruth*  and  on' 
the  Word  Rideemen     I8irio.     Is*  6d.  ,,    ^.  ., 

The  Old  TeBtament,  with  a  Commentary.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Girdle- 
Btoioe.     Part  VIIL  Bvo,  98.,  and  Vol.  IV.  8to,  18s. 

Rev.  H.  Alferd*s  HnUean  Lectares,  1841.     8vo.     7e. 

llcv.  G.  W.  Doanes  (Bisbop  of  New  Jersey)  Sernooiu.     8ve.    188. 

The  Office  tod  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Buchanan. 
12mo.     68. 6d.  ^,     x     « 

Missions.  ;  By  the  Reiv.  N.  W.  Han»iUem    (Sedond  Fme.)    Syo. 

8s.  6d.  ,,^1.. 

Moral  Ageney ;  and  Man  ^  a  Mof«l;Agent.;  By  W.  M*ComWe. 
Foolscap.    48.  r     ft ' 

The'  Whole  Works  df  Ardblnahop  Usher.    (18  toIs*)     VekiL    8w. 

Theodoxa;  a  Treatise  On  Divine P#aise.. By  N.  Rowtoh.   ISroo*  «. 

Cf^mmenls  on  the  Collects.     By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hone.     ISmq.    6a.^ 

ParQcbialia ;  Papers  Printed  for  the  Use  of  liie  Parish  ef  St  George's, 
Bloomsbury,  1834-41.     By  the  Rev.  T.  V.^ShefL     Fookcap.    4s. 

Dr  J.  P.  Smith's  Foar  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of 
Christ.     Second  Edition.     Foolscap.     6a.       '  .  . 

Thirty  Serinons  on  Various  Subjectsut  By  Living  Diviaes.   8?e.  .12«. 

MuSr's  Practical  Sermeo^  on  the^Bo^y  iSptcil.  .  12ii<Qi:..69* 

Murray's  Practical  Kemarks  on  Genesis  and  Exodus.  Third  EditioOhT 
8i^.    JjOs.  6d.* 

Prayers  for  the  Use  ef  the  Medical  Profession.'  ^  ISvmK    28.6dv   . 

The  Baptistery;  or,  the  Way  of  Eternal  Lifift.  By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Gathedrai"     8vo.     15s. 

Seritions  Preached  itt  the  Punish  Church  of  Saint  Paneiva.  By  toe 
Rev.  W.  Wilson.    8vo.     Ss. 

Young  Men  Warned;  or,  Liffi^mi  Sadden  Death  of  Geoifa Gsbr'wl. 
By  tliH  Rev.  H.  Woodward.     iSmo.     ls^6d. 

^   Devotions  on  the  Passion  of  Oar  Lord  and  Savieid:  Jeihu  :Cbri8t. 
ISmo.     4s. 

Rev.  W.  Jay's  Wo^ks.^    Vol,  IL:    Post  8ve.     7s.  6d. 

Bennetts  Guide  to  the  Holy  Euchairist.  -  2  vols.     18mo.    8^ 

The^  Ctergyraan's  Manuial.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Sintpson.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
^  Rev.  Dr'Kenn^y's  Cemaients  on  the  Epistles  end  Gospels..  2^1«* 
12mo.     16s. 
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.  B*AubigDe*B  History  •f  the  Reformation.    Translated  by  Scott.   Vol. 
I.    8yo.     129. 6d. 

Tho  Hope  of  Israel }  an  Exposition  of  the  Propbeoles.,  By  the  Rev. 
H.  (lirdlestone.     12mo.     48.  ... 

.    ChriHtian  Mi^tsiono  to  Heathen  Nations.    By  Baptist  W.  Noel.    Post 

870.      88. 

The  Rer.  C.  Bradley's  Sacramental  Sermons.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Fragments  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Snpper.     d2mo.     Is.  6d. 
.    The  Second.  Portion  of  £liaha.    By  the  Author  of  '<  Elijah  the  Tish* 
bite.''     12mo.     6s. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  World.  An  Essay  on  Christian  Missions  to  the 
Heathen.     By  the  Rer.  J.  Maclarlane.     Post  870.     6s, 

Sermons  in  Rome  daring  Lett t,  1838.  By  the  Rev.  J..  H.  Gray.  48ino. 
7s.  6d. 

The  English  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.Massingbei'd.  (Forming 
Vol.  XXI.  of  the  Englishman's  Library.)     Foolscap  Svo.    5s. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOFOGKAPHT. 

Memorials  of  Clutha;.or,  Pencillings  ontlie  Clyde.  By  Blisa  A» 
Pbipps.    .8vo.  ..7s. 

Observations  on  the  Preient  Condition  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  By 
W.  H.  Baraley.      8»o.  .  58. 

Spackroan's  Statistical  Tables  of  Great  Britain.     Foolscap.    58. 

London.     Edited  by  Charles  Knight.     Vol.  II.    Royal  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

The  Local  Historian's  Table-Book«  By  W.  A.  Richardson.  Vol.  I. 
Royal  Svo.     Qs, 

•    Mancliester;   its  Pditical,  Social,   and  Comnfercial  History.      By 
James  Wheeler.     12mo.     is. 

•     VOTAGE8  AND  TKAVBIiS. 

Mesopotamia  and  Assyria.     By  J.  B.  Eraser,  Esq.     Foolstap.    5s. 
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Art.  I. — Exercitia  SpbrituaKa  S.  P.  IgnaHi  LcyoUB^  cum  Feniane 
literati  ex  Autographo  Hispanico.  FrtBinittuntur  R.P.  Joannis 
RooTHMBN,  Praponti  Generalis  Soeietatis  JesUj  Literm  En^ 
cydia  ad  Patres  et  Fratret  eju9dem  Soeietatis^  de  SpiriiucMym 
Exereitiorum  &  P.  N.  Studio  et  Usu.  Londini,  typis  C. 
Richards.     1837- 

f\s  the  dawn  of  the  day  on  which,  in  the  year  1534,  the  Church 
^^  of  Rome  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  a  little  company  of  men,  whose  vestments  bespoke 
their  relietous  character,  emerged  in  solemn  procession  from  the 
deep  shadows  cast  by  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  over  the  silent 
city  below  them.  In  a  silence  not  less  profound,  except  when 
broken  by  the  chant  of  the  matins  appropriate  to  that  sacred 
season,  they  climbed  the  Hill  of  Martyrs,  and  descended  into 
the  Crypt  which  then  ascertained  the  spot  where  the  Apostle  of 
France  had  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  With  a  stately  though 
halting  gait,  as  one  accustomed  to  military  command,  marched 
at^  their  head  a  man  of  swarthy  complexion,  bald-headed  and  of 
middle  stature,  who  IumI  passedfthe  meridian  of  life;  his  deep-set 
^y^  glpwing  as  with  a  perennial  fire,  from  beneath  brows  wnich* 
had  pbrenoIogT  then  b«en  bom,  she  might  have  portrayed  in 
her  loftiest  style,  but  which,  without  her  aid,  announced  a  com* 
mission  from  on  high  to  subjugate  and  to  rule  mankind.  So  mar 
jestic,  indeed,  was  the  aspect  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  that,  during  the 
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sixteenth  century,  few  if  any  of  the  books  of  his  order  appeared 
without  the  impress  of  that  imperial  countenance.  Beside  him 
in  the  chapel  of  St  Denys  knelt  another  worshipper,  whose  manly 
bearing,  buoyant  step,  clear  blue  eye,  and  finely-chiseled  features, 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  solemnities  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Then  in  early  manhood,  Francis  Xavier  united  in  his  person  the 
dignity  befitting  his  birth  as  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  grace 
which  should  adorn  a  page  of  the  Queen  of  Castile,  and  Arra^on. 
Not  less  incongruous  with  the  scene  in  which  they  bore  uieir 
parts,  were  the  slight  forms  of  the  boy  Alphonso  Salmeron,  and 
of  his  bosom  friend  Jago  Laynez,  the  destined  successor  of  Igna- 
tius in  his  spiritual  dynasty^  With  them  Nicholas  Alphonso 
Bobadilla,  and  Simon  Kodrigue2^— thefirst a  teacher,  the  second 
a  student  of  philosophy — prostrated  themselves  before  the  altar, 
where  ministered  Peter  Faber,  once  a  shepherd  in  the  mountains 
of  Savoy,  but  now  a  priest  in  holy  orders.  By  his  hands  was 
distributed  to  his  associates  the  seeming  bread,  over  which  he  had 
uttered  words  of  more  than  miraculous  efficacy ;  and  then  were 
lifted  up  their  united  voices,  uttering,  in  low  but  distinct  articu- 
lation, an  oath,  at  the  deep  significance  of  which  the  nations 
might  have  trembled  or  rejoiced.  Never  did  human  lips  pro-^ 
nounce  a  vow  more  religiously  observed,  or  pregnant  with  results 
more  momentous. 

Descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  Ignatius  had  in  his  youth 
been  a  courtier  and  a  cavalier,  and  if  not  a  poet  at  least  a  culti- 
vator of  poetry.  At  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  his  leg  was  broken, 
and,  after  the  failure  of  mere  vulgar  leeches,  was  set  by  a  touch 
from  the  hand  of  the  Prince  of  Apostles.  Yet  St  Peter's  thera- 
peutic skill  was  less  perfect  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
so  exalted  achirurgeon;  for  a  splinter  still  protruded  through  the 
skin,  and  the  limb  was  shrunk  and  shortened.  To  regain  his 
fair  proportions,  Ignatius  had  himself  literally  stretched  on  the 
rack ;  and  expiated,  by  a  long  confinement  to  his  couch,  this 
singular  experiment  to  reduce  his  refractory  bones  and  sinews. 
Books  of  knight-errantry  relieved  the  lassitude  of  sickness,  and, 
when  these  were  exhausted,  he  betook  himself  to  a  series  of  still 
more  marvellous  romances.  In  the  legends  of  the  Saints  the 
disabled  soldier  discovered  a  new  field  of  emulation  and  of  glory. 
Compared  with  their  self-conquests  and  their  high  rewards,  the 
achievements  and  the  renown  of  Roland  andof  Amadis  waxed 
dim.  ^  Compared  with  the  peerless  damsels  for  whose  smiles 
Palaoins  had  fought  and  died,  how  transcendently  glorious  the 
image  of  feminine  loveliness  and  angelic  purity  which  had  irra- 
«ated  the  hermit's  cell  and  the  path  of  the  wayworn  pilgrim! 
Far  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth  would  be  the  plighted 
fftiiltyof  the  knight  of  the  Virgin  Mother  beyond  the  noblest 
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devotion  of  mere  human  chivalry.  In  her  service  he  would  cast 
bis  shield  over  the  church  which  ascribed  to  her  more  than  celes- 
tiai  dignities ;  and  bathe  in  the  blood  of  her  enemies  the  sword 
once  desecrated  to  the  mean  ends  of  worldly  ambition.  Nor  were 
these  vows  unheeded  by  her  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Environed  in  iightj  and  clasping  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  she 
revealed  herself  to  the  adoring  gaze  of  her  champion.  At  that 
heavenly  vision,  all  fantasies  of  worldly  and  sensual  delight, 
like  exorcised  demons,  fled  from  his  soul  into  an  eternal  exile. 
He  rose,  suspended  at  her  shrine  his  secular  weapons,  performed 
there  his  nocturnal  vigils,  and  with  returning  day  retired  to  con- 
secrate his  future  life  to  the  glory  of  the  ^irgo  Deipara. 
'  To  these  erotic  dreams  succeeded  stern  realities ;  convulsive 
agonies  of  prayer,  wailings  of  remorse,  and  seh-inflicted  bodily 
torments.  Exchanging  dresses  with  a  beggar,  he  lined  his  gaber- 
dine with  prickly  thorns,  fasted  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  as^iumed 
the  demeanour  of  an  idiot,  became  too  loathsome  for  human  con- 
tact, and  then,  plunging  into  a  gloomy  cavern,  surrendered  him- 
self up  to  such  wrestlings  with  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  to  such  vicis- 
situdes of  rapture  and  despair,  that  in  the  storm  of  turbid  passions 
his  reason  had  nearly  given  way.  Friendly  hands  dragged  him 
from  his  hiding-place ;  and  hands,  in  intention  at  least,  liot  less 
friendly,  recorded  his  feverish  ravings.  At  one  time  he  conversed 
with  voices  audible  to  no  ear  but  his ;  at  another,  he  sought  to 
propitiate  Him  before  whom  he  trembled,  by  expiations  which 
vould  have  been  more  fitly  offered  to  Moloch.  Spiritual  Doctors 
ministered  to  his  relief,  but  they  prescribed  in  vain.  Too  simple 
for  their  subtilized  perception  was  the  simple  truth,  that  in 
revealing  himself  to  mankind  in  the  character  of  a  Father,  that 
awful  Being  has  claimed  as  peculiarly  his  own  the  gentlest,  the 
kindest,  and  the  most  confiding  affections  of  our  nature. 

At  the  verge  of  madness  Ignatius  paused.  That  noble  intel- 
lect was  not  to  be  whelmed  beneath  the  tempests  in  which  so 
many  have  sunk,  nor  was  his  deliverance  to  be  accomplished  by 
any  vulgar  methods.  Standing  on  the  steps  of  a  Dominican 
church  he  recited  the  office  of  Our  Lady,  when  suddenly  heaven 
itself  was  laid  open  to  the  eye  of  the  worshipper.  That  ineffable 
mystery,  which  the  author  of  the  Athanasian  creed  has  laboured 
to  enunciate  in  words,  was  disclosed  to  him  as  an  object  not  of 
faith  but  of  actual  sight.  The  past  ages  of  the  world  were  rolled 
back  in  his  presence,  and  he  beneld  the  maiterial  fabric  of  things 
rising  into  being,  and  perceived  the  motives  which  had  prompted 
the  exercise  of  the  creative  energy.  To  his  spiritualized  sense 
^as  disclosed  the  actual  process  by  which  the  Host  is  transub* 
sttotiated;  and  the  other  Christian  verities  which  it  is  permitted 
to  common  men  to  receive  but  as  exercises  of  their  belief,  now 
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became  to  him  the  objects  of  immediate  inspection  and  of  direct 
consciousness.  For  eight  successive  days  his  body  reposed  in 
an  unbroken  trance ;  while  his  spirit  thus  imbibed  disclosures  for 
ivhicb  the  tongues  of  men  have  no  appropriate  language.  In  a 
volume  of  fourscore  leaves  he  attempted  indeed  to  impart  them; 
but,  dark  with  excess  of  liifbt,  his  words  held  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant  alike  in  speechless  wonder. 

Ignatius  returned  to  this  suhlunary  scene  with  a  mission  not 
unmeet  for  an  envoy  from  the  empyrean  worlds  of.  which  )ie  had 
thus  become  a  temporary  denizen.  He  returned  to  establish  on 
earth  a  theocracy  of  which  he  should  himself  be  the  first  adminis- 
trator, and  to  which  every  tribe  and  kindred  of  men  should  be 
subject.  He  returned  no  longer  a  sordid  half-distracted  anchorite, 
but,  strange  to  tell,  a  man  distinguished  not  more  by  the  gigantic 
magnitude  of  his  designs,  than  by  the  clear  good  sense,  the  pro- 
found sagacity,  the  calm  perseverance,  and  the  flexible  address 
with  which  he  was  to  pursue  them.  History  affords  no  more 
perfect  illustration  how  readily  delirious  enthusiasm  and  the 
shrewdness  of  the  exchange  may  combine  and  harmonize  in  minds 
of  the  heroic  order.  A  Swedenborg- Franklin,  reconciling  in 
himself  these  antagonist  propensities,  is  no  monster  of  the  fancy .^ 

On  his  restoration  to  human  society,  Ignatius  reappeared  in 
the  garb,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  occupations  of  other  reli* 
gious  men.  The  first  fruits  of  his  labours  was  the  book  of  which 
we  have  transcribed  the  titlepage.  It  was  originally  written  in 
Spanish,  and  appeared  in  an  inaccurate  Latin  version.  By  the 
order  of  the  present  Pope,  Loyola's  manuscript,  still  remaining 
in  the  Vatican,  has  been  again  translated.  In  this  new  form  the 
book  is  commended  to  the  devout  study  of  the  faithful  by  a 
bull  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  by  an  Encyclical  Epistle  from  the 
present  General  of  the  order  of  Jesus.  To  so  august  a  sanction, 
slight  indeed  is  the  aid  which  can  be  given  by  the  suffrage  of 
northern  heretics.  Yet  on  this  subject  the  chair  of  Knox,  if  now 
filled  by  himself,  would  not  be  very  widely  at  variance  with  the 
throne  of  St  Peter.  The  *  Spiritual  Exercises'  form  a  manual  of 
what  may  be  called  '  the  act  of  conversion.'  It  proposes  a 
scheme  of  self-discipline  by  which,  in  the  course  of  four  weekfi, 
that  mighty  work  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  the  first,  the  peni- 
tent IS  conducted  through  a  series  of  dark  retrospects  to  abase, 
and  of  gloomy  prospects  to  alarm  him.  These  ends  obtained, 
He  IS  during  the  next  seven  days  to  enrol  himself— such  is  the 
military  style  of  the  book—in  the  army  of  the  faithful,  studving 
the  sacred  biography  of  the  Divine  Leader  of  that  elect  host,'an3 
Choosing  witb   extreme  caution   the  plan  of  life,  religious  or 

to  W  ♦'u  ^^^""^  ^^.  '^''y  ^^  ^^^^  *l>^«  ^o  ^^ead  ^n  tw  •tops,  and 
M>  oear  the  standard  emblematic  at  once  of  suffering  and  of  c«i- 
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quest.     To  sustain  the  soldier  of  the  cross  in  this  protracted 
warfare,  his  spiritual  eye  is,  during  the  third  of  his  solitary  weeks, 
to  be  fixed  in  a  reverential  scrutiny  into  that  unfathomable  abyss 
of  woe,  into  which  a  descent  was  once  made  to  rescue  the  race  of 
Adara  from  the  grasp  of  their  mortal  enemies ;  and  then  seven 
BUDS  are  to  rise  and  set  while  the  still  secluded  but  now  disen* 
thralled  spirit  is  to  chant  triumphant  hallelujahs,  elevating  her 
desires  heavenward,  contemplating  glories  hitherto  unimaginable, 
and  mysteries  never  before  revealed ;  till  the  sacred  exercises 
close  with  an  absolute  surrender  of  all  the  joys  and  interests 
of  this  sublunary  state,  as  an  holocaust,  to  be  consumed  by  the 
undying  flame  of  divine  love  on  the  altar  of  the  regenerate  heart, 
lie  must  have  been  deeply  read  in  the  nature  of  man,  who 
should  have  predicted  such  first  fruits  as  these  from  the  restored 
health  of  the  distracted  visionary,  who  had  alternately  sounded 
the  base  strings  of  humility  on  earth,  and  the  living  chords 
which  vibrate  with  spontaneous  harmonies  along  the  seventh 
heavens.     A  closer  survey  of  the  book  will  but  enhance  (be 
wonder.     To  transmute  profligates  into  converts,  by  a  process 
of  which,  during  any  one  of  her  revolutions  round  our  planet, 
the  moon  is  to  witness  the  commencement  and  the  close,  might 
perhaps  seem  like  a  plagiarism  from  the  academies  of  Laputa. 
fiat  in  his  great,  and  indeed  his  only  extant  work,  Ignatius 
Loyola  is  no  dreamer.     By  force  of  an  instinct  with  which  such 
minds  as  hia  alone  are  gifted,  he  could  assume  the  character  to 
which  the  shrewd,  the  practical,  and  the  worldly-wise  aspire, 
even  when  abandoning  himself  to  ecstasies  which  they  are  alike 
unable  to  comprehend  or  to  endure.     His  mind  resembled  the 
body  of  his  great  disciple,  Francis  Xavier,  which,  as  he  preach- 
ed or  baptized,  rose  majestically  towards  the  skies,  while  his 
feet  (the  pious  curiosity  of  his  hearers  ascertained  the  fact)  re- 
tained  their  firm  hold  on  the  earth  below.    If  the  spiritual  exer- 
cises were  designed  to  excite,  they  were  not  less  intended  to 
control  and  to  regulate,  religious  sensibilities.     To  exalt  the 
spirit  above  terrestrial  objects  was  scarcely  more  his  aim,  than 
to  disenchant  mankind  of  the  self-deceits  by  which  that  exalta- 
tion is  usually  attempted.    The  book,  it  is  true,  indicates  a  tone 
of  feeling  utterly  removed  from  that  which  animates  the  gay  and 
the  busy  scenes  of  life ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  written  ex- 
cept by  one  accustomed  to  observe  those  scenes  with  the  keenest 
scrutiny,  and  to  studv  the  actors  in  them  with  the  most  profound 
discernment.     To  this  commendation  must  be  added  tiie  praise 
(to  borrow  terms  but  too  familiar)  of  evangelical  orthodoxy.     A 
Protestant  synod  might  indeed  have  extracted  from  the  pages  of 
Ignatius  many  propositions  to  anathematize ;  but  they  could  also 
have  drawn  nrom  them  much  to  confirm  the  doctrines  to  which 
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their  confessions  had  f^^en  sach  emphatic  prominency.  If  he 
yielded  to  the  demigods  of  Rome  what  we  must  regard  as  an 
idolatrous  homa^^e,  it  would  be  mere  prejudice  to  deny  that  his 
»upreme  adoration  was  reserved  for  that  awful  Bein^  to  whom, 
alone  it  was  due.  If  he  ascribed  to  merely  ritual  expiations  a 
value  of  which  we  believe  them  to  be  altogether  destitute,  yet  were, 
all  his  mighty  powers  held  in  the  most  earnest  and  submissive 
affiance  in  the  Divine  Nature,  as  revealed  under  the  veil  of  hu- 
man infirmity  and  of  more  than  human  suffering.  After  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries,  Philip  Doddridge,  than  whom  no  man 
ever  breathed  more  freely  on  earth  the  atmosphere  of  heaven, 
produced  a  work  of  Which  the  Spiritual  Exercises  might  have, 
afforded  the  model — so  many  are  still  the  points  of  contact  be- 
tween those  who,  ranging  themselves  round  the  great  object  of 
Christianity  as  their  common  centre,  occupy  the  most  opposite 
positions  in  that  expanded  circle. 

From  the  publication  of  the  *  Spiritual  Exercises'  to  the  Vow 
of^Montmartre,  nine  years  elapsed.  They  wore  away  in  pil- 
grimages, in  feats  of  asceticism,  in  the  working  of  miracles,  and 
in  escapes  all  but  miraculous,  from  dangers  which  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  saint,  no  less  than  his  piety,  impelled  him  to  incur. 
In  the  caverns  of  Monreza  he  had  vowed  to  scale  the  heights 
of  ^^  perfectu»n^'^  and  it  therefore  behoved  him  thus  to  climb  that 
ohntinate  eminence,  in  the  path  already  trodden  by  all  the  canon- 
ized and  beatified  heroes  of  the  church.  But  he  had  also  vowed 
to  conduct  his  fellow-pilgrims  from  the  city  of  destruction  to  the 
land  of  Beulah.  In  prison  and  in  shipwreck,  fainting  with 
hunger  or  wanted  with  disease,  his  inflexible  spirit  still  brooded 
over  that  bright,  though  as  yet  shapeless  vision;  until  at  length 
it  assumed  a  coherent  lorm  as  he  knelt  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  traced  the  last  indelible  foot-print  of  the  ascending  Redeemer 
of  mankind.  At  that  hallowed  spot  had  ended  the  weary  way 
of  Him  who  had  bowed  the  hieavens,  and  came  down  to  execute* 
on  earth  a  mission  of  unutterable  love  and  matchless  self-denial; 
and  there  was  revealed  to  the  prophetic  gaze  ot  the  future  founder 
of  the  order  of  Jesus,  (no  seerlike  genius  kindled  by  high  re- 
solves,) the  long  line  of  missionaries  who,  animated  by  his  ex- 
ample and  guided  by  his  instructions,  should  proclaim  that  holy 
name  trom  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  It  was  indeed  a  futu- 
rity perceptible  only  to  the  telescopic  eye  of  faith.  At  the  ma- 
K  ?tk^!  ir  i!"^'  possessing  no  language  but  his  own,  no  science 
^f  Poio^-^  !  ^"^P*  *^^  "o  literature  bevond  the  biographies 
tIt^uJ'\^''\''^  ^*^"^'  '^^  '^^^^"^^  '•>«  seif-destined  tetcher  of 

commenced  the  study  of  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
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Among  the  estahMAed  facetiw  of  the  stage,  are  the  distract 
tions  of  dramatic  Eloisas  under  the  tutorship  of  their  Abeiards^ 
in  the  attempt  to  conjugate  Amo.  Few  playwrights,  probably, 
have  been  aware  that  the  jest  had  its  type,  if  not  its  origin,  in 
the  scholastic  experiences  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  At  the  same 
critical  point,  and  in  the  same  manner,  a  malignant  spirit  arrest- 
ed his  advance  in  the  grammar.  On  each  successiye  inflection 
of  the  verb,  corresponding  elevations  heavenwards  were  excited 
m  his  soul  by  the  demon,  who,  assuming  the  garb  of  an  an^rel 
of  light,  thus  succeeded  in  disturbing  his  memory.  To  baffle 
his  insidious  enemy,  the  harassed  scholar  implored  the  pedagogue 
to  make  liberal  use  of  that  disdpline  of  which  who  can  ever  for- 
get the  eflieacy  or  the  pain  ?  The  exorcism  was  complete.  Jmo^ 
in  all  her  affectionate  moods,  and  changeful  tenses,  became  fami- 
liar as  household  words.  Thus  Thomas  i,  Kempis  was  made 
to  speak  intelligibly.  Erasmus  also  revealed  his  hidden  trea- 
sures of  learning  and  wit,  though  ultimately  exiled  from  the 
future  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  same  offence  of  having  dis- 
turbed the  thoughts  of  his  devout  reader.  Energy  won  her 
accustomed  triumphs,  and,  in  the  year  1528,  he  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Humanities,  and  of  what  was  then  called  Philosophy, 
at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Of  the  seven  decades  of  human  life,  the  brightest  and  the  best, 
in  which  other  men  achieve  or  contend  for  distinction,  was  de- 
voted by  Ii^natius  to  the  studies  preparatory  to  his  great  unHer«- 
taking.  Grave  professors  examined  him  on  their  prselections, 
and,  when  these  were  over,  he  sought  the  means  of  subsistence 
by  traversing  the  Netherlands  and  England  as  a  beggar.  Un- 
heeded and  despised  as  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  learned,  or  soli- 
cited alma  of  the  rich,  he  was  still  maturing  in  the  recesses  of 
his  bosom  designs  more  lofty  than  the  highest  to  which  the 
monarchs  of  the  houses  of  Yalois  or  of  Tudor  had  ever  dared  to 
aspire.  In  the  University  of  Paris  he  at  length  found  the  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  cherished  purposes  of  so  many  years. 
It  was  the  heroic  age  of  Spain,  and  the  countrymen  of  Gonsalvo 
and  Cortes  lent  a  willing  ear  to  counsels  of  daring  on  any  field 
of  adventure,  whether  secular  or  spiritual.  His  companions  in 
study  thua  became  his  disciples  in  religion.  Nor  were  his  the 
common-place  methods  of  making  converts.  To  the  contempla- 
tive and  the  timid,  he  enjoined  hardy  ex^cises  of  active  virtue. 
To  the  gay  and  ardent,  hie  appealed  in  a  spirit  still  more  buoyant 
than  their  own.  To  a  debauchee,  whom  nothing  else  could 
move,  he  presented  himself  neekrdeep  in  a  pool  of  frozen  water, 
to  teach  the  more  impressively  the  duty  of  subduing  the  carnal 
appetites*  To  an  obdurate  priest,  be  made  a  general  confession 
ot  his  .own  sins,  with  such  agonies  of  remorse  and  shame,  aa 
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to  break  vp^  by  foiee  of  sympathy^  the  fomitaiiis  of  penitence 
in  the  bosom  of  the  confessor.  Nay,  he  even  engaged  at  bil* 
liards  with  a  joyous  loyer  of  the  game,  on  eondidon  thist  the  de- 
feated player  should  serve  his  antagonist  for  a  month ;  and  the 
victorious  saint  enforced  the  penalty  by  oonsi^ng  his  adversary 
to  a  month  of  seclilded  devotion.  Others  yielded  at  once  and 
without  a  struggle  to  the  united  influence  of  his  sanctity  and 
genius ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  from  these  move  docile  con- 
verts, he  selected,  with  but  two  exceptions,  the  ori|^nal  mem- 
bers of  his  infant  order.  Having  performed  the  imdatory  rite 
of  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  they  all  swore  on  the  consecrated  Host 
in  the  Crypt  of  St  Denys^  to  accompany  their  spiritual  father  on 
a  mission  to  Palestine ;  or,  if  that  should  be  impracticable,  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  vicar  of  Christ,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
missionaries  at  his  pleasure. 

Impetuous  as  had  been  the  temper  of  Ignatius  in  early  life,  he 
had  learned  to  be  patient  of  the  slow  growth  of  gpreat  designs. 
Leaving  his  disciples  to  complete  their  studies  at  Paris  under 
the  care  of  Peter  Faber,  he  returned  to  Spain  to  recruit  their 
number,  to  mature  his  plans,  and,  perhaps,  to  escape  from  a  too 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  future  subjects.  In  the  winter  of 
1536  they'  commenced  their  pilgrimage  to  the  eternal  city. 
Xavier  was  their  leader.  Accomplished  in  all  courtly  exercises, 
he  prepared  for  his  journey  by  binding  tight  cords  round  his 
arms  and  legs,  in  holy  revenge  for  the  pleasure  which  their  grace- 
ful agility  had  once  afforded  him ;  and  pursued  his  way  with 
Spartan  constancy,  till  the  corroded  flesh  closed  obstinately  over 
the  ligatures.  Miracle,  the  prompt  handmaid  of  eneigtes  like 
his,  burst  the  bands  which  no  surgeon  could  extricate;  and  her 
presence  was  attested  by  the  toils  which  his  loosened  limbs  im- 
mediately endured  in  the  menial  service  of  his  fellow  travel- 
lers. At  Venice  they  rejoined  their  leader,  and  there  em- 
ployed themselves  in  ministering  to  the  patients  in  the  hos- 
pitals* Foremost  in  every  act  of  intrepid  self^^mortification, 
Aavier  here  siraalized  his  zeal  by  exploits,  the  mere  redtal  of 
which  would  derange  the  stomachs  of  ordinary  men.  While 
courting  all  the  physical  tortures  of  purgatoiy,  his  soul,  how- 
ever, inhaled  the  anticipated  raptures  of  Paradise.  Twice  these 
penances  and  raptures  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death ;  snd, 
in  his  last  extremity,  he  caused  himself  to  be  borne  to  places  of 
public  resort,  that  his  ghastly  aspect  might  teach  the  awful  les- 
sons whidb  his  tongue  was  no  longer  able  to  pronounce. 

Such  prodigies,  whether  enacted  by  the  saints  of  Rome  or  bjr 
those  of  Benares,  exhibit  a  sovereignty  of  the  soiritualover  theam- 
mal  nature,  which  dEtn  hiuxLly  be  contemplated  without  some  fed- 
iags  akin  to  reverence.    But,  on  the  whole,  the  hooked  Faqueer 
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spiDning  round  his  gibbet  is  the  more  respectable  snicide  of  the 
two ;  for  his  homage  is,  at  least,  meet  for  the  deity  he  worships. 
He  whose  name  had  been  assumed  by  Ignatius  and  his  followers, 
equally  victorious  oyer  the  stoical  illusions  and  the  lower  affec- 
tions of  our  nature,  had  been  accustomed  to  seek  repose  among 
the  domestic  charities  of  life,  and  to  accept  such  blameless  sola- 
ces as  life  has  to  offer  to  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden ;  nor 
could  services  less  in  harmony  with  his  serene  self-reverence 
have  been  presented  to  him,  than  the  vehement  emotions,  the 
squalid  filth,  and  the  lacerated  frames  of  the  first  members  of  the 
society  of  Jesus.  Loyola  himself  tolerated,  encouraged,  and 
shared  these  extravagances.  His  countenance  was  as  haggard, 
his  flagellations  as  cruel,  and  his  couch  and  diet  as  sordid  as  the 
rest.  They  who  will  conquer  crowns,  whether  ghostly  or  secu- 
lar, must  needs  tread  in  slippery  places.  He  saw  his  comrades 
&int  and  die  with  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings,  and  assuming 
the  character  of  an  inspired  prophet,  promoted,  by  predicting,  their 
recovery.  One  of  the  gentlest  and  most  patient  of  them,  Rod- 
riguez, flying  for  relief  to  a  solitary  hermitage,  found  his  retreat 
obstructed  by  a  man  of  terrible  aspect  and  gigantic  stature, 
armed  with  a  naked  sword  and  breathing  menaces.  Hosez,  an- 
other of  his  associates,  happening  to  die  at  the  moment  when  Ig- 
natius, prostrate  before  the  altar,  was  reciting  from  the  ConfUeor 
the  words,  ^^  et  omnibus  Sanctis,"  that  countless  host  was  revealed 
to  the  eye  of  the  saint ;  and  among  them,  resplendent  in  glory, 
appeared  his  deceased  friend,  to  sustain  and  animate  the  hopes  of 
his  surviving  brethren.  As  he  journeyed  with  Laynez,  he  saw  a 
still  more  awful  vision.  It  exhibited  that  Being  whom  no  eye 
hath  seen,  and  whom  no  tongue  may  tightly  name,  and  with  him 
the  Eternal  Son,  bearing  a  heavy  cross,  and  uttering  the  welcome 
assurance,  **  I  will  be  propitious  to  you  at  Rome." 

These,  however,  were  but  the  auxiliary  and  occasional  arts  (if 
so  they  must  be  termed)  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  Ignatius 
was  established.  It  behoved  him  to  acquire  the  unhesitating  sub- 
mission of  noble  minds,  ignited  by  a  zeal  as  intense  and  as  en- 
during as  his  own ;  and  it  was  on  a  far  l^ofder  basis  than  that  of 
bodily  penances  or  ecstatic  dreams,  that  for  ten  successive  years 
their  initiatory  discipline  had  been  conducted.  Wildly  as  their 
leader  may  have  described  his  survey  of  the  celestial  regions,  and 
of  their  triumphant  inmates,  he  had  anxiously  weighed  the  state 
of  the  world  in  which  he  dwelt,  tind  tbe  nature  of  his  fellow 
sojourners  there.  He  was  intimately  aware  of  the  effects  on 
human  character  of  self-acquaintance,  of  action,  and  of  suffering. 
He  therefore  required  his  disciples  to  scrutinize  the  recesses 
and  the  woridngs  of  their  own  hearts,  till  the  aching  sense  found 
lelief  rather  than  excitement,  in  turning  from  the  wonders  and 
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the  shame  within,  to  the  mysteries  and  the  glories  of  the  world  of 
unembodied  spirits.  He  trained  them  to  ceaseless  activity,  until 
the  transmutation  of  means  into  ends  was  complete ;  and  efforts, 
at  firAt  the  most  irksome,  had  become  spontaneous  and  even 
grateful  exercises.  He  accustomed  them  to  every  form  of  priva- 
tion and  voluntary  pain,  until  fortitude,  matured  into  habit,  had 
been  the  source  of  enjoyments,  as  real  as  to  the  luxurious  they 
are  incomprehensible.  He  rendered  them  stoics,  mystics,  enthu- 
siasts, and  then  combined  them  all  into  an  institute,  than  which 
no  human  association  was  ever  more  emphatically  practical,  or 
more  to  the  purpose  and  the  time. 

Of  all  the  occupations  to  which  man  can  devote  the  earlier 
years  of  life,  none  probably  leaves  on  the  character  an  impress 
so  deep  and  indelible  as  the  profession  of  arms.  In  no  other 
calling  are  the  whole  range  of  our  sympathetic  affections,  whether 
kindly  or  the  reverse,  called  into  such  habitual  and  active  exer- 
cise ;  nor  does  any  other  stimulate  the  mere  intellectual  powers 
with  a  force  so  irresistible,  when  once  they  are  effectually  aroused 
from  their  accustomed  torpor.  Loyola  was  a  soldier  to  the  last 
breath  he  drew,  a  General  whose  authority  none  might  question, 
a  comrade  on  whose  cordiality  all  might  rely,  sustaining  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  he  exacted  of  his  followers,  and  in  his  reli- 
gious campaigns  a  Strategist  of  consummate  skill  and  most  com- 
prehensive survey.  It  was  his  maxim  that  war  ought  to  be  ag- 
gressive, and  that  even  an  inadequate  force  might  be  wisely 
weakened  by  detachments  on  a  distant  service,  if  the  prospect  of 
success  was  such,  that  the  vague  and  perhaps  exaggerated  ra- 
roour  of  it  would  strike  terror  into  nearer  foes,  and  animate  the 
hopes  of  irresolute  allies.  To  conquer  Lutheranism,  by  converting 
to  the  faith  of  Rome  the  barbarous  or  half-civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  was,  therefore,  among  the  earliest  of  his  projects ;  and  his 
searching  eye  had  scanned  the  spirits  of  his  lieutenants  to  discover 
which  of  them  was  best  adapted  for  enterprizes  so  replete  with  diffi- 
culty and  hazard.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  select  tnen  su- 
perior, not  only  to  all  the  allurements  of  appetite,  and  the  common 
infirmities  of  our  race,  but  superior,  also,  to  those  temptations  to 
which  an  inquisitive  mind  and  abilities  of  a  high  order  expose 
their  possessor.  His  missionaries  must  be  men  prepared  to  do 
and  to  dare,  but  not  much  disposed  to  speculate.  They  must 
burn  with  a  zeal  which  no  sufferings  or  disappointment  could  ex- 
tinguish; but  must  not  feel  those  impulses  which  might  prompt 
men  of  large  capacity  to  convert  a  subordinate  into  an  indepen- 
dent command.  Long  he  weighed,  and  most  sagaciously  did 
he  decide  this  perplexing  choice.  It  fell  on  many  who  well  ful- 
filled these  conditions^  but  on  none  in  whom  all  the  requbites  for 
such  a  service  met  bo  marvellously  as  on  him  who  had  borne  him- 
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self  80  bravely  in  the  chapel  of  St  Denys^  and  -wiih  such  strange 
mortifications  of  the  flesh  in  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
*  It  was  in  the  year  1 506  that  Francis  Xavier,  the  youngest 
child  of  a  numerous  family,  was  born  in  the  castle  of  his  ances-> 
tors  in  the  Pyrenees.  Robust  and  active,  of  a  gay  humour  and 
ardent  spirit,  the  young  mountaineer  listened  with  a  throbbing 
heart  to  the  military  legends  of  his  House,  and  to  the  inward  voice 
which  spoke  of  days  to  come,  when  his  illustrious  lineage  should 
derive  new  splendour  from  his  own  achievements.  But  the  hearts 
of  his  parents  yearned  over  the  son  of  their  old  age ;  and  the  en- 
thusiasm which  would  have  borne  him  to  the  pursuit  of  glory 
io  the  camp,  was  diverted  by  their  counsels  to  the  less  hazardous 
contest  for  literary  eminence  at  the  university  of  Paris.  From  the 
embrace  of  Aristotle  and  his  commentators,  he  would,  however, 
have  been  prematurely  withdrawn  by  the  failure  of  his  resources, 
(for  the  Lords  of  Xavier  were  not  wealthy,)  if  a  domestic  pro- 
phetess (his  elder  sister)  had  not  been  inspired  to  reveal  his  mar- 
vellous career  and  immortal  recompense.  For  a  child  destined 
to  have  altars  raised  to  his  name  throughout  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  masses  chanted  in  his  honour  till  time  should  be 
no  longer,  every  sacrifice  was  wisely  made ;  and  he  was  thus  en- 
abled to  struggle  on  at  the  College  of  St  Barbara,  till  he  had 
become  qualified  to  earn  his  own  maintenance  as  a  public 
teacher  of  Philosophy.  His  Chair  was  crowded  by  the  studious, 
and  his  society  courted  by  the  gay,  ttie  noble,  and  the  rich. 
It  was  courted,  also,  by  one  who  stood  aloof  from  the  throng- 
ing multitude;  among  them,  but  not  of  them.  Sordid  in 
dress  but  of  lofty  bearing,  at  once  unimpassioned  and  intensely 
earnest,  abstemious  of  speech,  yet  occasionally  uttering,  in 
deep  and  most  melodious  tones,  words  of  strange  significance, 
Ignatius  Loyola  was  gradually  working  over  the  mind  of  his 
voung  companion  a  spell  which  no  difference  of  taste,  of 
habits,  or  of  age,  was  of  power  to  subdue.  Potent  as  it  was, 
the  charm  was  long  resisted.  Hilarity  was  the  native  and 
indispensable  element  of  Francis  Xavier,  and  in  his  grave 
monitor  he  found  an  exhaustless  topic  of  mirth  imd  raillery. 
Armed  with  satire,  which  was  not  always  playful,  the  light 
heart  of  youth  contended,  as  best  it  might,  against  the  solemn 
impressions  which  be  could  neither  welcome  nor  avoid.  Whether 
he  partook  of  the  frivolities  in  which  he  delighted,  or  in  the  dis- 
quisitions in  which  he  excelled,  or  traced  the  windings  of  the 
Seine  through  the  forest  which  then  lined  its  banks,  Ignatius 
was  still  at  hand  to  discuss' with  him  the  charms  of  society,  of 
learning,  or  of  nature ;  but,  whatever  had  been  the  theme,  it  was 
still  clwed  by  the  same  awful  enquiry,  **  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"     The 
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world  which  Xavier  had  sought  to  gain,  was  indeed  already  ex- 
hibiting to  him  its  accustomed  treachery*  It  had  given  him 
amusement  and  applause;  but  with  his  self-govemment 
had  stolen  from  him  his  pupils  and  his  emoluments.  Igna« 
tins  recruited  both.  He  became  the  eulogist  of  the  genius 
and  the  eloquence  of  his  friend,  and,  as  he  presented  to  him  tlie 
scholars  attracted  by  these  panegyrics,  would  repeat  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  delighted  teacher ;  and  then,  as  his  kindling 
eye  attested  the  sense  of  conscious  and  acknowledged  merit, 
would  check  the  rising  exultation  by  the  ever-recurring  qnestion, 
"What  shall  it  profit?"  Improvidence  squandered  these  new 
resources ;  but  nothing  could  damp  the  zeal  of  Ignatius.  There 
he  was  again,  though  himself  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  Xavier,  from  a  purse  filled  by  the  alms  be  baa 
solicited ;  but  there  again  was  also  the  same  unvarying  demand, 
urged  in  the  same  rich  though  solemn  cadence,  "  What  shall  it 
profit  ?  "  In  the  unirelaxing  grasp  of  the  strong  man — at  once  for- 
given  and  assisted,  rebuked  and  beloved  by  his  stem  associate— 
Xavier  gradually  yielded  to  the  fascination.  He  became,  like  his 
master,  impassive,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  all  sublunary  pains  and 
pleasures;  and  having  performed  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises,  excelled  all  his  brethren  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  the 
fervour  of  his  devotion  and  the  austerity  of  his  self-discipline. 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  reward  in  another  life,  his 
name  would  have  probaby  left  no  trace  in  this  world's  records,  if 
John  III.  of  Portugal,  resolving  to  plant  the  Christian  faith 
on  the  Indian  territories  which  had  become  subject  to  the  do- 
minion or  influence  of  his  crown,  had  not  petitioned  the  Pope 
to  select  some  fit  leader  in  this  peaceful  cursade.  Oa  the  advice 
of  Ignatius,  the  choice  of  the  Holy  Father  fell  on  Francis 
Xavier.  A  happier  selection  could  not  have  been  made,  nor  was 
a  summons  to  toil,  to  suffering,  and  to  death,  ever  so  joyously 
received.  In  the  visions  of  the  night  he  had  often  groaned  under 
the  incumbent  weight  of  a  wild  Indian,  of  ebon  hue  and  gigantic 
stature,  seated  on  his  shoulders;  and  he  had  often  traversed  tem- 
pestuous seas,  enduring  shipwreck  and  famine,  persecution  and 
danger,  in  all  their  most  gnastly  forms ;  and  as  each  peril  was 
encountered,  his  panting  soul  had  invoked,  in  still  greater 
abundance,  the  means  of  making  such  glorious  sacrifices  for  the 
conversion  of  mankind.  When  the  clearer  sense  and  the  ap** 
proaching  accomplishment  of  these  dark  intimations  were  dis- 
closed to  him,  passionate  sobs'  attested  the  rapture  which  his 
tongue  could  not  speak.  Light  of  heart,  and  joyful  in  dis- 
course, he  conducted  his  fellow  pilgrims  from  Rome  to  Lisbon, 
across  the  Pyrenees.  As  he  descended  their  southern  slopes, 
there  rose  to  his  sight  the  towers  where  he  had  enjoyed  the  sports 
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of  childhood,  and  woven  the  day-dreams  of  youth;  where  still  lived 
the  mother,  who  for  eighteen  years  had  daily  watched  and  blessed 
him,  and  the  saintly  sister  whose  inspired  voice  had  foretold  his 
high  voca'tion.  It  was  all  too  high  for  the  momentary  intrusion 
of  the  holiest  of  merely  human  feelings.  He  was  on  his  way 
with  tidings  of  mercy  to  a  fallen  world,  and  he  had  not  one  hour 
to  waste,  nor  one  parting  tear  to  bestow  on  those  whom  he  best 
loved  and  most  revered,  and  whom,  in  this  life,  he  could  never 
hope  to  meet  again. 

We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  in  what  light  his  conduct  was 
regarded.  *  I  care  little,  most  illustrious  doctor,  for  the  judgment 
'of  men,  and  least  of  all  for  their  judgment  who  decide  before  they 

*  hear  and  before  they  understand,'  was  his  half-sportive,  half-in- 
dignant answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  a  grave  and  well  bene- 
ficed kinsman,  (a  shrewd,  thriving,  hospitable,  much-respected 
man,  no  unlikely  candidate  for  the  mitre,  and  a  candidate  too,  in 
his  own  drowsy  way,  for  amaranthine  crowns  and  celestial  bless- 
edness,) who  very  plausibly  believed  his  nephew  mad.  Mad  or 
sober  he  was  at  least  impelled  by  a  force,  at  the  first  shock  of 
which  the  united  common  sense  and  respectability  of  mankind 
must  needs  fall  to  pieces — the  force  of  will  concentrated  on  one 
great  end,  and  elevated  above  the  misty  regions  of  doubt,  into 
that  unclouded  atmosphere  where,  attended  by  her  handmaids, 
hope  and  courage,  joy  and  fortitude,  Faith  converts  the  future 
into  the  present,  and  casts  the  brightest  hues  over  objects  the 
most  repulsive  to  human  sense,  and  the  most  painful  to  our  feeble 
nature. 

*  As  the  vessel  in  which  Xavier  embarked  for  India  fell  down 
the  Tagus  and  shook  out  her  reefs  to  the  wind,  many  an  eye  was 
dimned  with  unwonted  tears;  for  she  bore  a  regiment  of  a  thou- 
sand men  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Goa;  nor  could  the  bravest 
of  that  gallant  host  gaze  on  the  receding  land  without  foreboding 
that  be  might  never  see  again  those  dark  chestnut  forests  and 
rich  orange  groves,  with  the  peaceful  convents  and  the  long- 
loved  homes  reposing  in  their  bosom.  The  countenance  of 
Xavier  alone  beamed  with  delight*  He  knew  that  he  should 
never  tread  his  native  mountains  more ;  but  he  was  not  an  exile. 
He  was  to  depend  for  food  and  raiment  on  the  bounty  of  his 
fellow  passengers;  but  no  thought  for  the  morrow  troubled  him. 
He  was  going  to  convert  nations,  of  which  he  knew  neither  the 
huguage  nor  even  the  names ;  but  he  felt  no  misgivings.  Worn 
by  incessant  sea-sickness,  with  the  refuse  food  of  the  lowest  sea- 
men for  his  diet,  and  the  cordage  of  the  ship  for  his  couch,  he 
tendered  to  the  diseased  services  too  revolting  to  be  described ; 
aad  lived  among  the  dying  and  the  profligate  the  unwearied 
aiinister  of  consolation  and  of  peace.     In  the  midst  of  that  float- 
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ing  throng,  he  knew  how  to  create  for  himself  a  sacred  solitode, 
and  huw  to  mix  in  all  their  pursuits  in  the  free  spirit  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar.  With  the  viceroy  and  his 
officers  be  talked,  as  pleased  them  best,  of  war  or  trade,  of  politics 
or  navigation ;  and  to  restrain  the  common  soldiers  from  gambling, 
would  invent  for  their  amusement  less  dangerous  pastimes,  or 
even  hold  the  stakes  for  which  they  played,  that  by  his  presence 
and  his  gay  discourse  he  might  at  least  check  the  excesses  which 
he  could  not  prevent. 

Five  weary  months  (weary  to  all  but  him)  brought  the  ship  to 
Mozambique,  where  an  endemic  fever  threatened  a  premature 
grave  to  the. apostle  of  the  Indies.  But  his  was  not  a  spirit  to 
be  quenched  or  allayed  by  the  fiercest  paroxysms  of  disease.  At 
each  remission  of  his  malady,  he  crawled  to  the  beds  of  his  fellow 
sufferers  to  soothe  their  terrors  or  assuage  their  pains.  To  the 
eye  of  any  casual  observer  the  most  wretched  of  mankind,  in  the 
esteem  of  his  companions  the  happiest  and  the  most  holy,  he 
reached  Goa  just  thirteen  months  after  his  departure  from  Lisbon. 

At  Goa,  Xavier  was  shocked,  and  had  fear  been  an  element 
in  his  nature,  would  have  been  dismayed,  by  the  almost  univer- 
sal  depravity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  exhibited  itself  in  those 
offensive  forms  which  characterise  the  crimes  of  civilized  men 
when  settled  among  a  feebler  race,  and  released  from  even  the 
c;pnventional  decencies  of  civilization.  Swinging  in  his  hand  a 
large  bell,  he  traversed  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  implored  the 
astonished  crowd  to  send  their  children  to  him,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  religion  which  they  still  at  least  professed.  Though  he 
had  never  been  addressed  by  the  soul-stirring  name  of  father,  he 
knew  that  in  the  hardest  and  the  most  dissolute  heart  which 
had  once  felt  the  parental  instinct,  there  is  one  chord  which  can 
never  be  wholly  out  of  tune.  A  crowd  of  little  ones  were  quick- 
ly placed  under  his  charge.  He  lived  among  them  as  the  most 
laborious  of  teachers,  and  the  gentlest  and  the  gayest  of  friends; 
and  then  returned  them  to  their  homes,  that  by  their  more  hal- 
lowed example  they  might  there  impart,  with  all  the  unconscious 
eloquence  of  filial  love,  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  of  piety  they 
had  been  taught.  No  cry  of  human  misery  reached  him  in  vain. 
He  became  an  inmate  of  the  hospitals,  selecting  that  of  the  lep- 
rous as  the  object  of  his  peculiar  care.  Even  in  the  haunts  of 
debauchery,  and  at  the  tables  of  the  profligate,  he  was  to  be  seen 
an  honoured  and  a  welcome  guest;  delighting  that  most  unmeet 
audience  with  the  vivacity  of  his  discourse,  and  sparing  neither 
pungent  jests  to  render  vice  ridiculous,  nor  sportive  flatteries  to 
allure  the  fallen  back  to  the  still  distasteful  paths  of  sobem^ 
and  virtue.  Strong  in  purity  of  purpose,  and  stronger  still  in 
one  sacred  remembrance,  he  was  content  to  be  called  the  firiend 
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of  publicans  and  sinners.  He  bad  in  trutb  long  since  deserted 
tbe  standard  of  pcudence,  tbe  offspring  of  foretbought,  for  the 
banners  of  wisdom,  the  child  of  love,  and  followed  them  through 
perils  not  to  be  hazarded  under  any  less  triumphant  leader. 

Rugged  were  the  ways  along  which  he  was  thus  conducted. 
In  those  times,  as  in  our  own,  there  was  on  the  Malabar  coast  a 
pearl  fishery,  and  then,  as  now,  the  pearl-divers  formed  a  separate 
and  a  degraded  caste.  It  was  not  till  after  a  residence  of  twelve 
months  at  Goa,  that  Xavier  heard  of  these  people.  He  heard 
that  they  were  ignorant  and  miserable,  and  he  enquired  no  fur- 
ther. On  that  burning  shore  his  bell  once  more  rang  out  an 
invitation  of  mercy,  and  again  were  gathered  around  him  troops  of 
inquisitive  and  docile  children.  For  fifteen  months  he  lived  among 
these  abject  fishermen,  his  only  food  their  rice  and  water,  repo- 
sing in  their  huts,  and  allowing  himself  but  three  hours'  sleep  in 
tbe  four-and-twenty.  He  became  at  once  their  physician,  the 
arbiter  in  their  disputes,  and  their  advocate  for  the  remission  of 
their  annual  tribute  with  tbe  government  at  Goa.  The  bishop 
of  that  city  had  assisted  him  with  two  interpreters;  but  his  im- 
passioned spirit  struggled,  and  not  in  vain,  for  some  more  direct 
intercourse  with  the  objects  of  his  care.  Committing  to  memory 
translations,  at  the  time  unintelligible  to  himself,  of  the  creeds 
and  other  symbols  of  his  faith,  he  recited  them  with  tones  and 
gestures,  which  spoke  at  once  to  the  senses  and  to  the  hearts  of 
bis  diiiciples.  Ail  obstacles  yielded  to  his  restless  zeal.  He 
soon  learned  to  converse,  to  preach,  and  to  write  in  their  language. 
Many  an  humble  cottage  was  surmounted  by  a  crucifix,  the  mark 
of  its  consecration;  and  many  a  rude  countenance  reflected  the 
sorrows  and  the  hopes  which  they  had  been  taught  to  associate 
Tviih  that  sacred  emblem.  *'  I  have  nothing  to  add,"  (the  quota- 
tion is  from  one  of  the  letters  which  at  this  time  he  wrote  to 
Loyola,)  ^'  but  that  they  who  came  forth  to  labour  for  the  salva- 
tion of  idolaters,  receive  from  on  high  such  cotisolations,  that  if 
tfaeie  be  on  earth  such  a  thing  as  happiness,  it  is  theirs.*' 

If  there  be  such  a  thinjf,  it  is  but  as  the  checkered  sunshine 
of  a  vernal  day.  A  hostile  inroad  from  Madura  overwhelmed 
the  poor  fishermen  who  had  learned  to  call  Xavier  their  father, 
threw  down  their  simple  chapels,  and  drove  them  for  refuge  to 
the  barren  rocks  and  sand- banks  which  line  the  western  shores  of 
the  strait  of  Manar.  But  their  father  was  at  hand  to  share  their 
affliction,  to  procure  for  them  from  the  viceroy  at  Goa  relief  and 
food,  and  to  direct  their  confidence  to  a  still  more  poweiful 
Father,  whose  presence  and  goodness  they  might  adore  even 
amidst  the  wreck  of  all  their  earthly  trea^^ures. 

It  was  a  lesson  not  unmeet  for  those  on  whom  such  treasures 
had  be^n  bestowed  in  the  most  ample  abundance ;  and  Xavier 
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advanced  to  Travancore,  to  teach  it  there  to  the  Ri^ah  and  lui 
courtiers.  No  facts  resting  on  remote  human  testimony  can  be 
more  exempt  from  doubt  than  the  general  outline  of  the  tale 
which  follows.  A  solitary,  poor,  and  unprotected  stranger,  he 
burst  through  the  barriers  which  separate  men  of  different 
tongues  and  races  ;  and  with  an  ease  little  less  than  miraculous 
established  for  himself  the  means  of  interchanging  thoughts  with 
the  people  of  the  east.  They  may  have  ill  gathered  his  meaning, 
but  by  some  mysterious  force  of  sympathy  they  soon  caught  his 
ardour.  Idol  temples  fell  by  the  hands  of  their  former  worship- 
pers. Christian  churches  rose  at  his  bidding ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  Travancore  was  agitated  with  new  ideas  and  unwonted  con- 
troversies. The  Brahmins  argued — as  the  Church  by  law  estab- 
lished has  not  seldom  argued — with  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
interdict  of  earth  and  water  to  the  enemies  of  their  repose.  A 
foreign  invader  threw  a  still  heavier  sword  into  the  trembling 
scales.  From  the  southward  appeared  on  the  borders  of  Travan- 
core the  same  force  which  had  swept  away  the  poor  fishermen  of 
Malabar.  Some  embers  of  Spanish  chivalry  still  glowed  in  the 
bosom  of  Xavier.  He  flew  to  the  scene  of  the  approaching 
combat,  and  there,  placing  himself  in  the  van  of  the  protecting 
army,  poured  forth  a  passionate  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
raised  on  high  his  crucifix,  and  with  kindling  eyeSf  and  far-re- 
sounding voice,  delivered  the  behests  of  Heaven  to  the  impious 
invaders.  So  runs  the  tale,  and  ends  (it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add)  in  the  rout  of  the  astounded  foe.  It  is  a  matter  of  less 
animated,  and  perhaps  of  more  authentic  history,  that  for  his 
services  in  this  war  Xavier  was  rewarded  by  the  unbounded 

fratitude  of  the  Rajah,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  his  Great 
ather,  arid  rescued  from  all  further  Brahminical  persecution. 
Power  and  courtly  influence  form  an  intoxicating  draught 
even  when  raised  to  the  lips  of  an  ascetic  and  a  saint.  Holy  as 
he  was,  the  Great  Father  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  seems  not 
entirely  to  have  escaped  this  feverish  thirst.  Don  Alphonso  de 
Souza,  a  weak  though  amiable  man,  was  at  that  time  the  Viceroy 
of  Portuguese  India,  and  Xavier  (such  was  now  his  authority) 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Lisbon  to  demand,  rather  than  to  advise 
his  recall.  Within  the  limits  of  his  high  commission,  (and  what 
subject  is  wholly  foreign  to  it  ?)  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of 
Kings  may  owe  respect,  but  hardly  deference,  to  any  mere  eardily 
monarch.  So  argued  Francis,  so  judged  King  John,  and  so  fell 
Alphonso  de  Souza,  as  many  a  greater  statesman  has  fallen,  and 
may  yet  fall,  under  the  weight  of  sacerdotal  displeasure.  This 
weakness,  however,  was  not  his  only  recorded  fault.  Towards 
Uie  northern  extremity  of  Ceylon  lies  the  Island  of  Manar,  a 
dependency,  in  Xavier's  day,  of  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Jaflha, 
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trfa^re  then  ragneda  aort  of  oriental  Philip  II. '  The  iri»dent 
htti  beeome  eonvetH  to  the  Christian  faiths  and  «qriated 
their  apostasy  by  their  lives.  Six  hundred  men,  womeDy  and 
tbtldren,  fell  itt  one  royal.massiaore;  and  the  trag^edy  was  closed 
by  the  murder  of  the  eldest  ton;  of  the  King  cS  Jaffnay  by  biii 
ftdier's  orders*  DepoaitiofL  in  case  of  mitgovemmenty  and  the 
tramfer  lo  the  deposing-  Power  of  the  dominions  of  the  offender, 
was  no  invention  of  Haalingsiy  ot  of  Clive.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
SMettt  constitutiOfial  maxims  of  the  Eurc^an  dynasties  in 
India.  It  may  eren  boast  the  yenerable  suffrage  of  St  Francie 
Xavien  At  bis  instance,  De  Sousia  equipped  mn  armament  to 
hurl  the  gnlltj  ruler  of  Ji^na  from  hia  throne,  and  to  subjugate 
his  territories  to  the  most  faithful  King.  Iii  the  invading  fleet 
the  indiraant  saint  led  the  way,  with  promises  of  triumphs,  both 
temporal  and  eternal.  But  the  expedition  failed.  Cowardice 
or  treachery  defeated  the  design.  De  Souza  paid  the  nsual 
]^naltieiy  of  ill  soccess*  Xavier  sailed  away,  to  discover  other 
fields  of  spiritual  warfare. 

On  the  Coromafndel  coast,  near  the  city  of  Meliapor,  might 
be  seen  in  these  times  the  oratory  and  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas, 
the  first  teacher  of  Christianity  in  India.  It  was  in  a  cool  and 
fteqilestered  grotto  that  the  apoatle  had  been  wont  to  pray ;  and 
there  yet  appeared  on  the  Uvuig  reek,  in  bold  relief,  the  cross  at 
which  he  Jknelt,  with  s  crystal  fountain  of  medicinal  waters 
^shing  from  the  base  of  it.  On  the  neighbouring  height,  a 
church  with  a  marble  alfiar,  stmned,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen 
centuries,  with  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  ascertained  the  sacred 

Sot  at  which  bis  bones  bad  been  committed  to  the  dust.  To 
is  Venerable  shrine  Xavier  retired,  to  learn  the  will  of  Heaven 
concerning  him.  If  we  may  believe  the  oath  of  one  of  his 
feUow-pilgrims,  he  ataintmned,  on  this  occaabn,  for  seven  suo« 
cessive  days  an  unbroken  fast  and  silence^-*no  unfit  preparation 
for  his  approaching  conflicts..  Even  round  the  tomb  of  the 
ftpostle  malignant  dmions  prowl  by  night;  and,  though  strong 
in  the  guidance  of  the  Virgin,  Xavier  not  only  found  himself  in 
their  obscene  grasp,  but  received  from  them  blows,  such  as  no 
Weapons  in  human  hands  could  bave  inflicted,  and  whii^  had 
neariy  brought  to  a  close  his  labours  and  his  life.  Baffled  by  a 
flupmor  power,  the  fiends  opposed  a  still  more  subtle  hindranoe 
to  his  designs  against  their  kingdom.  In  the  garb,  and  in  the 
Otttwaid  semblance  of  a  band  of  choristers,  tlmy  disturbed  bis 
devotions  by  such  soul^snbduing  strains,  that  the  very  barmo^ 
tAetfof  heaven  adght  seem  to  have  been  awakoied  to  divert  the 
Christian  warrior  from  his  heavenward  path.  AH  in  vain  their 
fiify  and  their  guife.     He  fomad  the  direction  he  implored,  and 
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tbe  first  laik  which  sailed  from  the  Coromandel  shore  to  the  city 
of  Malacca*  bore  the  obedient  missionary  to  that  gpreat  emporium 
of  eastern  commerce. 

l^hirty  years  before  the  arrival  of  Xavier,  Malacca  had  been 
conquered  by  Alphonso  Albuquerque.  It  was  a  place  aban-' 
doned  to  every  form  of  sensual  and  enervating  indulgence. 
Through  her  crowded  streets  a  strange  and  solemn  vi^itt^r  passed 
along*  pealing  his  faithful  bell*  and  earnestly  imploring  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  for  that  guilty  people.  Curiosity  and 
alarm  soon  gave  way  to  ridicule;  but  Xavier's  panoply  was 
complete.  The  messenger  of  divine  wrath  judged  this  an  unfit 
occasion  for  courting  aversion  or  contempt.  He  became  tbe 
gayest  of  the  gay,  and,  in  address  at  least,  the  very  model  of  an 
accomplished  cavalier.  Foiled  at  their  own  weapons,  his  di8s<K> 
lute  countrymen  acknowledged^, the  irresistible  authority  of  a 
self-devotion  so  awful,  relieved  "and  embellished,  as  it  was  by 
every  social  grace.  ThuA  the  work  of  reformation  prospered,  or 
seemed  to  pro«tper.  Altars  rose  in  the. open  streets,  the  confes* 
sional  was  thronged  by  penitents  translations  of  devout  books 
were  multiplied ;  and  the  saint,  foremost  in  every  toil,  applied 
himself  with  all  the  activity  of  his  spirit  to  study  the  structure 
and  the  graceful  pronunciation  of  the  Malayar  ton|{:ue.  But  the 
plague  was  not  thus  to  be  stayed.  A  relapse  into  all  their  former 
habits  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  crimes.  With  prophetic 
voice  Xavier  announced  the  impending  chastisements  ot  Heaven; 
and,  shaking  off  from  his  feet  the  duHt  of  the  obdurate  city,  pur<^ 
sued  his  indefatigable  way  to  Amboyna. 

That  island,  then  a  part  of  the  v&^t  dominions  of  Portugal  in 
the  eaMt,  had  scarcely  witnessed  the  commencement  of  Xavier's 
exertions,  when  a  fleet  of  Spanish  vessels  appeared  in  hostile 
array  on  the  jshores.  They  were  invaders,  and  even  corsairs; 
for  their  expedition  had  been  disavowed  by  Charles  V. 
Pestilence,  however,  was  raging  among  them ;  and  Xavier  was 
equally  ready  to  hazard  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Porlaigal,  or  ia 
the  service  of  her  afflicted  enemies.  Day  and  night  he  lived  in 
the  infected  ships,  soothing  every  spiritual  distress,  and  exerting 
all  the  magical  influence  of  his  name  to  procure  for  the  sick 
whatever  might  contribute  to  their  recovery  or  soothe  their  pains. 
The  coals  of  fire,  thus  heaped  on  the  heads  of  the  pirates,  melted 
hearts  otherwise  steeled  to  pity ;  and  to  Xavier  belonged  the 
rare,  perhaps  the  unrivalled,  glory  of  repelling  an  invasion  by  no 
weapons  but  those  of  self  denial  and  love. 

But  glory,  the  praise  of  men  or  their  gratitude,  what  were 
these  to  him  ?  .  As  the  Spaniards  retired  peacefully  from  Am- 
boyna* he,  too*  quitted  the  half-:adoring  multitudei  whom  he  lia4 
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i^eued  from  the  borrors  of  a  pirates'  war»  and,  spuming  all  the; 
thnid  coansel  which  woiild  have  stayed  fats  conrisey  proceeded,  as 
the  herald  of  good  tidings,  to  the  half  barbarous  islands  of  the* 
Heitrhboaring  ArchipeU^d^.  *If  those  lands/  such  was  his 
indignant  ezelainatioii,  *  bad  scented  woods  and  mines  of  gold, 
^  CbrMians  would  find  courage  to  go  there;  nor. would  all  the 
^ftinkB  of  the  world  prevent  them.  They  are  dastardly  and 
''alarmed,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  there  but  the 

*  souls  of  men,  and  shall  love  be  less  hardy  and  less  generous  than 

*  avarice?  They  will  destroy  me,  you  say,  by  poison.  It 
^  is  an  honour  to  which  such  a  sinner  as  I  am  may  not  aspire ; 

*  but  this  I  dare  to  say,  that  whatever  form  of  torture  or  of  death 
^  awaits  me,  I  am  ready  to  suffer  it  ten  thousand  times  for  the 
*^  salvation  of  a  single  souL'  Nor  was  this  the  language  of  a  man 
insensible  to  the  sorrows  of  life,  or  really  unaffected  by  the  dan* 
gers  be  had  to  incur.  *  Believe  me,  my  beloved  brethren,'  (we 
quote  from  a  letter  written  by  him  at  this  time  to  the  Society  at, 
Rome,)  Mt  is  in  general  easy  to  understand  the  evangelical 
^- maxim,  that  be  who  will  lose  his  life  shall  find  it.  But 
^-  when  the  moment  of  action  has  come,  and  when  the  sacrifice  of 
^  life  for  God  is  to  be  really  made,  oh '  then,  clear  as  at  other 
^ times  the  meaning  is,  it  becomes  deeply  obscure!  so  dark, 
*^^  indeed,  that  he  alone  can  comprehend  it,  to  whom,  in  his  mercy, 
^G«k1  himself  interprets  it.     Then  it  is  we  know  how  weak  and 

*  frail  we  are/ 

-  Weak  and  frail  he  may  have  been  ;  but  from  the  days  of  Paul 
of  Tarsus  to  out  own,  the  annals  of  mankind  exhibit  no  other 
Example  of  a  soul  borne  onward  so  triumphantly  through  distress 
and  danger,  in  all  their  most  appalling  aspects.  He  battled 
with  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  nakedness,  and  assassination,  and 
pursued  bis  mission  of  love,  with  even  increasing  ardour,  amidst 
the  wildest  war  of  the  contending  elements.  At  the  island  of 
Moro  (one  of  the  group  bf  the  Moluccas)  he  took  his  stand  at 
the  footof  a  volcano;  and  as  the  pillar  of  fire  threw  up  its  wreaths 
to  heaven,  and  the  earth  tottered  beneath  him,  and  the  firma- 
ment was  rent  by  falling  rocks  and  peals  of  uninrermitting  thun- 
der, he  pointed  to  the  fierce  lightnings,  and  the  river  of  molten 
lava,  and  called  on  the  agitated  crowd  which  clung  to  him  for 
safety,  to  repent,  and  to  obey  the  truth  ;  but  he  also  taught  them 
that  the  sounds  which  racked  their  ears  were  the  groans  of  the 
infernal  world,  and  the  sights  which  blasted  their  eyes,  an  out- 
break from  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  of  torment.  Repairing 
for  the  celebration  of  mass  to  son^e  edifice  which  be  had  conse-^ 
erated  for  the  purpose,  an  earthquake  shook  the  building  to  its 
biMe.  ^The  terrified  worshippers  fled;  but  Xavier,  standing  in^ 
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meek  composure  before  the  To^king  altar,  4eUbevately  completed 
that  mysterioug  sacrifice,  with  a  &itli  at  least  in  wis  iostaaee 
cjnvii^le,  in  the  real  presence ;  re^oieiDg,  as  he  states  in  Ui 
description  of  the  scene»  to  perceive  that  the  demons  of  the 
ishmd  thus  attested  their  fliffht  before^  the  archangel's  swoidi 
ftom  the*  place  where  they  had  so  long  exercised  their  foal  domi- 
nion. Tnere  is  no  schoolboy  of  our  days  who  could  not  teseh 
much,  unsuspected  by  Francis  Xavier,  of  the  kws  which  govern 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  worlds;  nor  have  we  maAy  dootoi^ 
who  know  as  much  as  he  did  of  the  nature  of  Him  by  whom  tti& 
worlds  of  matter  and  of  spirit  were  created ;  foi  he  studied  i^ 
the  school  of  protracted  martyrdom  aud  aictive  pbiiastbrepj,- 
where  are  divulged  secrets  unknown  and  uaimagined  by  4^  wisest^ 
and  the  most  learned  of  ordinary  men;  Imparting  every  whew- 
such  knowledge  as  he  possessed^  he  ranged  over  no  small  pertctf 
the  IndiaJi  avchlpelago^  and  at  length  retraced  his  steps  to 
Malacca^  if  even  yet  his  exhortations  wd  his  prayers  might  avert 
her  threatened  doom. 

It  appeared  to  be  drawing  mgh.     Alaradin,  a  Mohamedan 
chief  of  Sumatra,  had  laid  siege  to  the  place  at  the  bead  of  a* 

?)werful  fleet  and  army.  Ill  provided  for  defenca  hy  land,  the 
ortuguese  garrison  was  atill  more  unprepared  for  a  naval  lesit* 
tance*  Seven  shattered  barks»  unfit  for  service,  formed  their 
whole  maritime  strengtiu  Universal  alarm  overspvead  dae  citT^ 
and  the  governor  himself  at  once  partook  and  heightened  the 

teneral  panic.  Already^  thoughts  of  *  capitulation  had  became 
imiliar  to  the  besieged,  and  European,  chivalry  had^  bowed  hi 
abject  silence  to  the  insulting  taunta  and  haughty  menaces,  of  tha^ 
Moslem.  At  this  moment,  in  his  slight  and  weatherbeatea 
pinnace,  the  messenger  of  peace  on  earth  effected  an.  entrance 
into  the  beleaguered  harbour.  ,  Bat  he  came  with  a  land  andia^ 
dignant  summons  to  the  war;  for  Xavierwaa  still  a  Spanish 
cavalier,  and  he  *  thought  it  foul  scorn'  that  gentlemen,  subjects 
of  the  most  faithful  King,  should  thus  be  bearded  by  Barbane 
enemies,  and  the  wershippers  of  Christ  defied  by  the  disciples  of 
the  Arabian  impostor.  He  assumed  the  direction  of  the  defaicst; 
By  his  advice  the  seven  dismantled  ships  were  promptly  equipped 
fi>r  sea.  He  assigned  to  each  acemmander ;  and  having  animaited. 
t]b.e  crews  with  promises  of  both  temporal  and  eternal- triumphs 
disjpatched  them  to  meet  and  conquer  the  hostile  fleet.  As  thej 
sailed  from  the  harbour  the  admiral's  vessel  ran  ag^ronod  and  ixk^ 
stantly  became  a  wreck.  Returning  hope  and  >  exultatioa  a* 
promptLv  gave  way  to  terror;  and  Xavier,  the  idol  of  the  pre» 
ceding  Lour,  was  now  the  object  of  popular  fury.  He  alooe 
i^alned  hia  serenit}^   He  upbraided  the  cawardiceof  the  goiseV' 
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Mr,  pe«i?«d  tiie' spirits  of  the  iroopi,  ftftd  enooimigel  the  molti- 
twle  with  pn»phecie»  of  Mceesft*  Again  the  flotilla  sailed,  und  a 
•addefi  tempest  dro¥e  it  to  «ea*  £&y  after  day  passed  without 
intell^eaee  irf  its  eafety  t  once  moM  the  hearts  of  the  besieged 
fiuled  them.  Rufaoars  of  defeat  were  rife ;  the  Mc^medans  had 
efeoted  a  laading  widiin  eix  leagnes  of  the  eity,  and  Xavier's 
name  was  repeated  from  osouth  to  moath  widi  eries  of  rengeaoee* 
'Hekndt  before  ihealter,  the  menacing  people  soartely  restrained 
by  the  eaiietity  of  the  place  from  imamatiiig  him  there  as  a  vio* 
tut  to  his  own  disastrous  counsels*  On  a  sadden  his  beeom  was 
seen  to  heave  as  with  some  deep  emotion ;  he  raised  aloft  his 
crueifiz,  and  with  a  glowing  eye»  and  in  te«es  likeone  possessed, 
breathed  a  short  yet  passionate  prayer  for  yiotory.  A  eolemtt 
pause  ensued ;  the  duuest  «ye  could  oee  diat  within  that  now 
niathig,  pallid,  agitated  frame,  some  power  more  than  human 
was  in  communion  with  the  weak  spirit  of  man.  What  might 
be  the  ineffitble  sense  thus  conveyed  from  mind  to  mind,  without 
the  aid  of  symbds  or  of  words  I  One  hidf  hour  of  deep  and 
agonhstng  silence  held  the  awe-stricken  assembly  in  breathless 
expectation*^when,  bounding  on  his  feet,  his  eount^ance  radiant 
widi  joy,  and  bis  voice  clear  and  ringing  as  with  the  swelting 
notes  Off  the  trumpet,  he  exdumed,  <  Christ  has  conquered  for 
(  us  I  At  this  very  moment  his  soldiers  are  eharging  our 
*  defeated  enemies;  they  have  made  a  great  slaughter — ^we  have 
^  lost  only  four  of  oar  defenders.  On  Friday  next  the  intelli- 
^eoee  will  be  here,  and  we  diall  then  see  our  fleet  again.' 
Ine  catestiophe  of  sudi  a  tale  need  not  >be  told.  IS^acca 
fidbwed  her  deliverer,  and  the  troops  of  the  victorious  aqua- 
dron,  in  solemn  procession  to  the  <murch,  where,  amidst  (ho 
roar  of  cannon,  the  peeliag  of  anthems,  and  hymns  of  adoring 
gratitude,  his  inward  sense  heard  and  revereoood  lliat  inarticulate 
Toice  which  still  reminded  him,  that  tat  him  the  hour  of  repose 
aad  triumph  might  never  eome,  till  he  should  reach  that  state 
where  sin  would  no  longer  demand  liis  rebuke,  nor  grief  hiss;^m- 
pathy.  He  turned  from  the  half^dolatrous  shouts  of  an  admiring 
people^  and  retraced  his  toilsome  way  to  the  shores  of  CoromandeU 
He.  returned  to  Goa  a  poor  and  solitary,  but  no-  longer  an 
efacuve  man.  Fnom  the  Indus  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  had  gone 
forth,  a^  vagae  and  mftrvelkms  romcmr  of  hi»»  Hie  tale  wme 
that  a  stranger  had  i^peared  in  the  semblance  of  a  wayworn, 
ahjeot  beggar,  who,  by  sease  magiQ  inflaenee,  and  lor  some  in^ 
aerutttbie  emls,  had  bowed  the  nations  to  his  deq»otic  will,  while 
spmning  the  wealth,  the  pteasures,  and  the  homaM  whieh  ^tieyr 
offiBsed  to  their  conqueror^  Many  were  the  wendets  which  tta* 
wUers  imd  to  lell  of  hi|  progMs,  and  witiioat  munber  the  inge* 
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Qioos  theories  afloat  for  the  solation  of  them*  He  pofnessed  die 
gift  of  ubiquity,  could  at  the  sa  i  e  moment  spew  in  twenty 
different  tongues  on  as  many  dissimilar  subjects,  was  impassive  to 
heat^  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  held  hourly  intercourse  with 
invisible  beings,  the  guides  or  ministers,  of  his  designs,  raised  the 
dead  to  life,  and  could  float,  when  so  it  pleased  him,  across  the 
boiling  ocean  on  the  wings  of  the  typhoon*  Among  the  listeners 
to  these  prodigies  had  been  Auger,  a  native  and  inhabitant  of 
Japan.  His  conscience  was  biardened  with  the  memory  of  great 
crimes,  and  he  had  sought  relief  in  vain  from  many  an  expiatory 
jrite^  and  from  the  tumults  of  dissipation*  In  search  of  the  peace 
he  could  not  find  at  home,  he  sailed  to  Malacca,  there  to  consult 
with  the  mysterious  person  of  whose  avaiur  he  had  heard.  But 
Xavier  was  absent,  and  the  victim  of  remorse  was.  retracing  his 
melancholy  voyage  to  Japan,  when  a  friendly  tempest  arrested 
his  retreat,  and.  once  more  brought  him  to  Malacca.  He  was 
attended  by  two  servants,  and  with  them,  by  Xavier's  directions, 
be  proceeded  to  Goa.  In  these  three  Japanese,  his  prophetic 
eye  bad  at  once  seen  the  future  instruments  of  the  conversion  of 
their  native  land  ;  and  to  that  end  he  instructed  them  to  enter 
on  a  systematic  course  of  training  in  a  college,  which  he  had 
^stabliiihed  tor  such  purposes,  at  the  seat  of  Portuguese  empire  in 
the  east.  At  that  place  Xavier^  erelong,  rejoined  his  converts; 
Such  had  been  their  proficiency,  that  soon  after  his  arrival  they 
were  admitted  not  only  into  the  church  by  bapUsm,  but  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  by  the  performance  of  the  spiritual  exercises.  ' 
The  history  of  Xavier  now  reaches  a  not  unwelcome  pause. 
He  pined  for  solitude  and  silence.  He.  had  been  too  long  in 
constant  intercourse  with  man,  and  found  that,  however  high  and 
holy  may  be  the  ends  for  which  social  life  is  cultivated,  the  habit, 
if  unbroken,  will  impair  that  inward  sense  through  which  alone 
the  sout.can  gather  any  true  intimations  of  her  nature  and  hst 
destiny.  He  retired  to  commune  with  himself  in  a  seclusioa 
where  the  .works  of  God  alone  were  to  be  seen,  and  where  no 
voices  could  be  heard  but  those  which,  in  each  varying  cadence, 
mse  an  unconscious  antheoaof  praise  and  adoration  to  their/ 
creator.  There  for  a  while  reposing  from  labours  such  as  few 
or  any  other  of  the  sons  of.  men  have  undeigone,  he  consumed 
days  and  weeks  ia  meditating  prospects  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
vision  unenlaiged  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  beneficence  and 
*  piety.  There,  too,  it  may  be,  (for  man  must  still  be  human,)  he 
surrendered  himself  to  dreams  as  baseless,  and  to  ecstasies  as  de*. 
void  of  any  real  meaning,  as  those  which  haunt  the  cell  of  the 
maniac.  Jreaoe  be  to  the  halludnations,  if  such  they  were,  by 
which  the  j^tot  refreshed  his  slumbering  pQwe^^  andnom  whicn 
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lie  TOiised  himself  to  a  conflict  nerer  ag^ain  to  be  remitted  till  his 
frame,  yielding'  to  the  ceaseless  pressure,  should  sink  into  a  pre- 
mature but  hallowed  grave. 

Scarcely  four  years  had  elapsed  from  the  first  discovery  of 
Japan  by  the  Portuguese,  when  Xavier,  attended  by  Auger  ar«d 
his  two  servants,  sailed  from  Goa  to  convert  the  islanders  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Much  good  advice  had  been,  as  usual,  wasted 
on  him  by  his  friends.  To  Loyola  alone  he  confided  the  secret 
of  his  confidence.  *  I  cannot  express  to  you '  (such  are  his 
words)  ^  the  joy  with  which  I  undertake  this  lan^  voyage ;  fOr 

*  it  is  full  of  extreme  perils,  and  we  cofisider  a  fleet  sailing  to 

*  Japan  as  eminently  prosperous  in  which  one  ship  out  of  fonr  is 
^  saved.     Though  the  risk  far  exceeds  any  which  I  have  hither- 

^  to  encountered,  I  shall  not  decline  it ;  for  our  Lord  has  im« 
^  parted  to  me  an  interior  revelation  of  the  rich  harvest  which 
^  will  one  day  be  gathered  from  the  cross  when  once  planted 

*  there.'  Whatever  may  be  thout^ht  of  these  voices  from  within, 
it  is  at  least  clear,  that  nothing  magnanimous  or  sublime  has  ever 
yet  prooet^ded  from  those  who  have  listened  Only  to  the  voices 
irom  without.  But,  as  if  resolved  to  show  that  a  man  may  at 
once  act  on  motives  incomprehensible  to  his  fellow  mortals,  and 
possess  the  deepest  insight  into  the  morivfs  by  which  they  are 
habitually  governed,  Xavier  left  behind  him  a  code  of  instruc- 
iioDs  for  his  brother  missionaries,  illuminated  in  almost  eVery 
page  by  that  profound  sagacity  which  results  from  the  union  at 
extensive  knowledge  with  acute  observation,  mellowed  by  the 
intuitive  wisdom  of  a  compassionate  and  lowly  heart.  The 
science  of  self*conquest,  with  a  view  to  conquer  the  stubborn  will 
of  others,  the  aet  of  winning  admission  for  painful  truth,  and  the 
duties  of  fidelity  and  reverence  in  the  attempt  to  heal  the  diseases 
of  the  human  spirit,  were  never  taught  by  uninspired  man  with 
an  eloquence  more  gentle,  or  an  authority  more  impressive.  A 
long  voyage,  pursued  through  every  disaster  which  the  malevo- 
lence of  man  and  demons  could  oppose  to  his  progress,  (for  he 
was  constrained  to  sail  in  a  piratical  ship,  with  idols  oa  her  deck 
and  whirlwinds  in  her  path,)  brought  him,  in  the  year  1549*,  to 
Japan,  there  to  practise  his  own  kssons,  and  to  give  a  jiew  ex> 
ample  of  heroic  perseverance. 

'  His  arrival  had  been  preceded  by  what  he  regarded  as  fortunate 
auguries*  Certain  Portuguese  merchants,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  rettde  at  the  principal  seaport,  inhalMted  there  a  house  haunted 
by  spectres*  Their  presence  was  usually  announced  by  the  din 
ef  discordant  and  agonrizing  screams  ;  but  when  revealed  to  the 
ejre,  presented  forms  resembling  those  which  may  be  seen  in 
pictuves  of  the  infernal  states     ^ow  the  merchants^  secular  men 
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though  diey  were,  had  aocor^is^d  tbeae  fiends  by  canyini^  tfe 
.  cross  in  aoleiiui  procession  through  the  house ;  and  anxious  enii- 
osity  pervaded  the  city  for  some  ezpJimatioii  of  the  virtae  xA  tUs 
-  new  and  potent  charyn.  There  were  also  legends  current  through 
the  countrjr  which  might  be  turned  to  gooa  account.  Xaca,  ue 
son  of  Amida,  the  Vir^  Deipara  of  fHipaDt  had  passed  a  life  •f 
extreme  austerity  to  expiate  the  sins  of  meOy  and  had  inenlcmted 
a  doctrine  in  which  even  Christians  must  recognise  m  large  ad- 
mixture  of  sacred  truth*  Temples  in  honour  of  the  mother  and 
child  overspread  the  land,  and  saicidal  sacrifices  were  daily  oAsred 
in  them.  The  Father  of  Lies  had  further  prqitped  up  his  kingdom 
in  Japan  by  a  profane  psrody  <m  the  institutions  of  the  Gaimollc 
.  churdt.  Under  the  name  of  the  Saco,  there  reigned  in  sacer- 
dotal supremacy  a  counterpart  of  the  holy  father  at  Rome,  wbo 
consecrated  the  Fundi  or  Bishops  of  this  Japanese  Uemrcby,  smd 
regulated  at  his  infallible  will  whatever  related  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  public  worship.  Subordinate  to  the  Fundi  were 
the  Boozes  or  Priests  in  holy  orders,  who,  to  complete  thereseoi- 
blance,  taught^  and  at  lef^t  professed  to  practise,  an  ascetic  dis- 
cipline. But  here  the  similitude  ceases ;  fort  adds  the  Chiomcla, 
they  were  great  knaves  and  sad  hypocrites. 

With  these  foundatioas  on  which  to  buiU,  the  ideas  which 
Xavier  had  to  introduce  into  the  Japanese  mind,  migiit 
not  very  widely  jar  with  those  by  which  they  were  pr^ 
occupied*  Auger,  now  called  Paul  of  the  Holy  Faith,  was  dis- 
patched to  his  former  friend  and  sovereign,  with  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus,  and  the  monarch  SAd  his  eourtiers 
admired,  kissed,  and  worshipped  the  saered  symbols.  Xavier 
himself  (to  use  his  own  words)  stDod  by,  a  mere  mute  statue ;'  but 
there  was  promethean  fire  within^  and  die  marble  soon  found 
a  voice.  Of  all  his  philological  miracles,  this  was  the  most  stu* 
pendous.  He. who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  bethinks  htss  of  all 
that  he  once  endured  to  ynlod^  the  sense  of  iEscbylus,  and  k 
conscious  how  stammering  has  been  the  M>eedi  with  which,  in 
later  days,  he  has  been  wont  to  mutilate  the  tongues  of  PMeid 
and  of  Tasso,  may  think  it  a  £»ble  that  in  a  few  brief  weeks 
!Xdvier  could  converse  and  teach  intelligibly  in  the  involved  and 
ever-shifting  dialects  of  Japan.  Perbaps>  had  the  sceptic  ever 
studied  to  converse  with  living  men  under  the  ii«rq,W  of  some 
passion  which  had  ^sorbed  every  faeuilty  of  his  soul,  1»  aright 
relax  his  incredulity;  bul^  whetever  be  llie  sdludes,  the  fibst  is 
attested  on  evidence  which  it  would  be  My  to  discredit_that 
within  a  vorjr  short  time  :Kavier  beMe  to  open  to  die  Ja^ 
panese,  in  their  own  language  and  to  Ueir  perfect  wdemtand^ 
ingf  the  oommissian  with  which  he  was  charged,    &ld^ied0sd» 
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was  his  fiudttty  of  speech,  that  he  dudlensed  the  Bonvei  to  ooii* 
troremes  on  idl  the  myeterioHs  points  of  their  and  his  conflicting 
ereedsf  The  arbiters  of  the  dispute  listened  as  men  are  apt  to 
listen  to  the  war  of  words,  and  many  a  lone-tailed  Japanese  nead 
was  shaken,  as  if  in  the  hope  that  the  j^moling  thoughts  within 
wonld  find  their  level  by  the  oft-repeated  oseillation.  It  became 
necessary'  to  resort  to  other  means  of  winning  their  assent ;  and 
In  exploits  of  asceticism,  Xavier  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
rtralry  of  Bonses,  of  Fundi,  or  of  the  great  Saco  himself.  Can- 
goxima  a^nowledged,  as  most  other  Iwurious  cities  would  per- 
haps aclinowledge,  that  he  who  had  such  a  mastery  of  his  own 
Appetites  and  passions,  must  be  animated  by  some  power  wholly 
exempt  from  that  debasing  influence.  To  fortify  this  salutary 
diough  not  very  sound  conclusion,  Xavier  betook  himself,  (if  we 
may  beiiere  his  historian,)  to  the  working  of  mirades.  He  com* 
pelled  the  fish  to  fill  the  nets  of  die  fishermen,  and  to  frequent 
the  bay  of  Cangoxima,  though  previously  indisposed  to  do  so. 
He  eured  the  leprous,  and  he  raised  the  dead.  Two  Bonzeit 
became  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  fruits  of  his  labours.  The 
hearts  of  thek  brethren  grew  harder  as  the  light  of  truth  glowed 
with  increasing  but  ineffectual  brightness  around  them.  The 
King  also  withdrew  his  favour,  and  Xavier,  with  twocompanions^ 
carried  the  rejected  messages  of  mercy  to  the  neighbouring  states 
of  the  Japanese  empire. 

Carrying  on  his  back  his  only  viaticum,  the  vessels  requisite  lor 
performing  the  sacrifice  of  Uie  mass,  he  advanced  to  Finindo,  at  once 
the  seaport  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name.  Some 
Portaguese  ehips^  riding  at  anchor  there,  announced  his  arrival  in 
all  the  forms  of  nautical  triumph — flags  of  every  hue  floating  from 
die  masts,  eeannen  clustering  on  the  yards,  cannon  roaring  from 
beneath,  and  trumpets  braying  from  above.  Firando  was  agitated 
with  debate  and  wonder;  all  asked,  but  none  could  afford,  an 
explanation  of  the  homage  rendered  by  the  wealthy  traders  to 
the  meanest  of  their  countrymen*  It  was  given  by  the  humble 
pilgrim  himself,  surrounded  i|i  the  royal  presence  by  all  tlie  pomp 
which  the  Europeans  could  dis{d«y  in  his  honour.  Great  was 
the  effect  of  these  auxiliaries  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist ;  and 
the  modem,  like  die  ancient  Apostle,  ready  to  become  all  things 
to  all  men,  would  no  longer  decline  the  abasement  of  assuming 
for  a  .moment  the  world's  grandeur,  when  he  found  that  sucn 
puerile  acts  might  allure  the  children  of  the  world  to  listen  to  the 
▼oies  of  irisdom.  At  Meaco,  then  the  seat  of  empire  in  Japan', 
Uie  disdovery  might  be  rednoed  to  practice  widi  still  more  import^ 
ant  snooessf  and  diith^rwards  his  steps  wefe  prompdy  directed. 

Unfisdi&tr  to  the  eon  of  us  baibarians  of  llie  Korth*  Western 
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,  Ocean  ar^  the  very  names  of  the  seats  of  Japanese  civilisation 
through  which  his  journey  lay.  At  Aman^uchi,  the  capital  of 
Kagoto»  he  found  the  hearts  of  men  hardened  by  sensuality, 
and  his  exhortations  to  repentance  were  repaid  by  showers  of 
atones  and  insults.   *•  A  pleasant  8ort  of  Bonze,  indeed,  who  would 

*  allow  us  but  one  God  and  one  woman  I'  was  the  summary  remark 
with  which  the  luxurious  Amanguchians  disposed  of  the  teacher 
and  his  doctrine.     They  drove  him  forth  half  naked,  with  no 

4)rpvision  but  a  bag  of  parched  rice,  and  accompanied  only  by 
.three  of  his  converts,  prepared  to  share  his  danger  and  his  re- 
proach* 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  dense  forests,  steep  mountains, 
half-frozen  streams,  and  wastes  of  untrodden  snow,  lay  in  bis|)atb 
to  Meaco.  An  entire  month  was  consumed  in  traversii^  the  wil- 
derness, aod  the  cruelty  and  scorn  of  man  not  seldom  adding 
bitterness  to  the  rigours  of  nature.  On  one  occasion  the  wanderers 
.were  overtaken  in  a  thick  jungle  by  a  horseman  bearing  a  heavy 
package.  Xavier  offered  to  carry  the  load,  if  the  rider  would 
requite  the  Service  by  pointing  out  his  way.  The  oSer  was 
accepted,  but  hour  after  hour  the  horse  was  urged  on  at  such  a 
pace,  and  so  rapidly  soed  the  panting  missionary  after  him,  that 
)iis  tortured  feet  anci  excoriated  body  sank  in  seeming  death 
under  the  protracted  effort.  In  the  extremity  of  bin  distress  no 
repining  word  was  ever  heard  to  fall  frofn  him.  He  performed 
this  dreadful  pilgrimage  in  silent  communion  with  Him  for  whom  . 
he  rejoiced  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things;  or  spoke  only  to  sustain 
the  hope  and  courage  of  his  associates.  At  length  the  walls  of 
Meaco  were  seen,  promising  a  repose  not  ungrateful  even  to  his 
adamantine  frame  and  fiery  spirit.  But  repose  was  no  Qiore  to 
visit  him.  He  found  the  city  in  all  the  tumult  and  horrors  of  a 
sie^e.  It  was  impossible  to  gain  attentioti  to  his  doctrines  amidst 
the  din  of  arms;  for  even  the  Saco  or  Pope  of  Japan  eouM  give 
heed  to  none  but  military  topics.    Chanting  trom  the  PHalmist-^ 

*  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt  and  the  house  of  Jacob  from  a 
^  strange  people,'  the  Saint  again  plunged  into  the  desert,  and 
retraced  bis  nteps  to  Amangucni. 

Xavier  describes  the  Japanese  very  much  as  a  Roman  might 
have  depicted  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  as  at  once 
ititellectual  and  sensual  voluptuaries ;  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  themselves,  a  good-humoured  but  Pithless  race,  eqaally 
acute  and  frivolous^  talkative  and  disputatious — *  Their  inquisi- 
f  tiveness,'  he  says,  ^  is  incredible,  especially  in  their  intercourse 
}  with,  strangers,  for  whom  they  have  not  the  slightest  respect, 

*  but  make  incessant  sport  of  them.'  Surrounded  at  Amanguchi 
hy  a  crowd.^of  these  babblers^  he  was  piyed  yritb  injlumen^Ie 
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questions  about  tbe  immortality  of  the  soul,  tbe  mbrement  o^ 
the  planets,  eclipses,  the  rainbow — sin^  grace,  paradise,  and  hell* 
He  heard  and  answered.  A  single  response  solved  all  these  pror 
blems^  Astronomers,  mete<Mrologists,  metaphysicians,  and  divines^ 
all  heard  the  same  sound;  but  to  each  it  came  with  a  different 
and  an  appropriate  meaning.  So  wrote  from  the  very  spot 
Father  Anthony  Quadros  four  years  after  the  event ;  and  so  the 
fact  may  be  read  in  the  process  of  Xavier's  canonization.  Pos* 
seRsed  of  so  admirable  a  gift,  his  progress  in  the  conversion  of 
these  once  ^eontemptuous  people  is  the  less  surprising.  Their 
city  became  the  prindpal  seat  of  learning  in  Japan,  and  of  course^ 
^ereAire,  the  great  theatre  of  controversial  debate.  Of  these 
polemics  there  remains  a  record  of  no  doubtful  authenticity,  froni 
which  disputants  of  higher  name  than  those  of  Amanguchi  might 
take  some  useful  lessons,  in  the  dialectic  act*  Thrusts,  bettei^ 
made  or  more  skilfully  parried,  are  seldom  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
schools  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge. 

In  the  midst  of  controversies  with  men,  Xavier  again  heard 
that  inward  voice  to  which  he  never  answered  but  by  instant 
and  unhesitating  submission.  It  summoned  him  to  Fucheo,  the 
capital  of  ihe  kingdom  of  Bungo ;  a  city  near  the  sea,  and  having 
for  its  port  a  place  called  Figer,  where  a  rich  Portuguese  mer« 
chant  bhip  was  then  lying.  At  the  approach  of  the  Saint  (foi* 
such  he  was  now  universally  esteemed)  the  vessel  thundered 
from  all  her  guns  such  loud  and  repeated  discharges,  that  the 
startled  sovereign  dispatched  messengeis  from  Fucheo  to  ascer-^ 
tain  the  cause  of  so  universal  an  uproar.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  astonishment  with  which  they  received  the  explanation.  It 
Was  innpossible  to  convey  to  the  monarch's  ear  so  extravagant 
a  tale.  A  royal  salute  for  the  most  abject  of  L.zars — for  a  man, 
to  use  their  own  energetic  language — *  so  abhorred  of  the  earth, 
'that  the  very  vermin  which  crawled  over  him  loathed  their 
^  wretched  fare.'  If  mortal  man  ever  rose  or  sunk  so  far  as  to^ 
discover,  without  pain,  that  his  person  was  the  object  of  disgust 
to  others,  then  is  there  one  form  of  self-dominion  in  which 
Francis  Xavier  has  been  surpassed.  Yielding  with  no  percep- 
tible reluctance  to  the  arguments  of  his  countrymen,  and  availing* 
himselfof  the  resources  at  their  command,  he  advanced  to  Fucheo, 
Receded  by  thirty  Portuguese  clad  in  rich  stuffs,  and  embel<-' 
lished  with  chains  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  ^  Next  came,: 
and  next  did  go,'  in  their  gayest  appareU  the  servants  and  slaves 
ctf  the  merchants.  Then  appeared  the  apostle  of  the  Indies^ 
Umself,  resplendent  in  green  velvet  and  golden  brocade. 
Chinese  tapestry,  and  silken  flags  o^  every  brilliant  colour, 
covered  ihe  pinnace  and  Jthe.btmts  in  which  tjiey  were  rowed 
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Jap  to  the  city,  mod  thaoan  rose  and  fdl  to  the  sooad  of  trempetSi 
llates,  aad  baatboyft.  As  ilie  prooeoston  drew  neax  to  ths  roysl 
presence,  the  eommaador  of  the  ship  marched  bareheaded,  aed 
earryinfl^  a  waad  as  the  esquire  or  aujor-doiBO  of  the  Father. 
Five  oners  of  her  piincipal  offioers,  each  bearing  some  eosdy 
artielei  stef^ped  along,  as  prond  to  do  smoh  senriee;  while  he,  ia 
honoar  of  whom  it  was  rendered,  moml  onwudt  with  the 
majestic  gait  of  some  feudal  chieftain  marshalling  his  retunen, 
with  a  rich  umbrella  held  orer  him.  He  traversed  a  doaUe  file 
9t  six  hundred  mental-arms  drawn  up  for  his  leoeptioa,  snd 
interchanged  complimentary  harangufis  with  his  royal  host,  with 
all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  man  accuatouied  to  shiue  in  eomti, 
and  Co  hold  intercourse  with  Princes. 

His  Majesty  of  Bongo  seems  to  hare  borne  soam  resemblaaoi 
to  our  own  Henry  the  £i|^hth,  and  to  have  been  meditadBg  a 
revolt  from  the  Saco  and  his  whole  spiritual  dynasty.  Maekoe 
said  at  the  first  interview,  to  whicA  no  orthodox  Boase  coaU 
listen  with  composure.  It  drew  down  even  on  his  royal  head 
the  rebuke  of  the  learned  Faxioadono.     ^  How,'  exeiuaied  diat 

*  eminent  divine,  *  dare  you  undertake  the  decision  of  any  artida 

*  of  fidth  without  having  studied  at  the  university  of  flaasiaia, 
'  where  dbne  are  to  be  learned  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  go(h  I 

*  If  you  are  ignorant,  consult  the  doctors  appointed  to  teaeh  yoB« 
<  Here  am  I,  ready  to  impart  to  you  all  necessary  iastniction.' 
Anticipating  the  slow  la^  of  three  oeneariesy  the  mygeoun 
of  an  university  of  still  higher  pretensions  than  that  of  Fianaiaaa 
breathed  through  the  lips  of  the  sage  Faxioodone.  Bat  the 
great  *  Tractariao'  of  Bungo  provoked  replies  most  unlfte  dioie 
by  which  his  modern  successors  are  assailed*  Never  was  Kto; 
SuiTOunded  by  a  gajrer  circle  than  that  whidi  then  gUtteted  at 
the  court  of  Fucheo.  The  more  the  Bonae  ieetursd  on  his  owa 
sacerdotal  authority,  the  more  laughed  they.  The  King  hianelf 
eondesoended  to  aid  the  general  merriment^  and  congratulated  hif 
monitor  on  the  oonvincmg  proof  he  had  given  of  his  beavealy 
mistton,  by  the  display  of  an  infernal  temper.  To.  Xavier  he 
addressed  himsdf  in  a  &r  different  epirit.  On  his  head  the 
triple  crown  ndght  have  lighted  widiout  aUayiw  the  thiist  of 
his  soni  for  the  conversion  of  niankiiid;  and  the  Earopeaapanp 
with  whkdi  he  was  for  the  moment  environed^  left  him  atW  the 
same  living  martyr  to  the  faith  it  was  his  one  object  to  difae^ 
His  nA  appateC  and  the  blimdisbments  of  the  great,  aarvad 
only  to  present  to  inas,  in  a  new  and  stili  more  impresaiTe  ligiiV 
the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  things.  He  pmached,  cataehis^  tf|d 
disputed^  with  an  ardour  and  perseverance  which  threateaed  hi§ 
dMtmedxmf  and  alarmed  his  afftetionate  fottoweis.    ^Cm^ 
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<.for  Bi«y*  was  his  angwer  to  tbcir  expottalatkm ;  <  think  olmiMB 
'  a  nan  dead  to  bodiljr  ocmiforfea*  My  food,  my  r«sl,  my  Ufe,  are 
'  to  rescue,  from  the  granary  of  Satan,  die  aoaU  for  whom  QoA 
'  baa  sent  me  hither  from  the  ends  of  the  earth*  To  such  &»« 
Yourtfae  Booaea  of  Fucfaeo  could  offer  no  effeetual  resistance* 
Oae  ^  the  moat  eminent  of  theb  niunber  east  away  his  idola  and 
bettme  a  Chnadan.  Fhre  hundred  of  Us  diaciples  immediately 
followed  his  example*  The  King  himself,  a  dissolate  unbeliever^ 
was  mered  so  far  (asd  the  concessions  of  the  rulera  of  the  earth 
mast  be  handsomely  acknowledged)  as  to  ponish  the  crimes  h# 
still  praetised;  and  to  confess  that  the  very  face  of  the  Saiot  waa 
M  a  minror,  reAecting  fay  the  loree  of  contrast  all  the  hideousness 
of  his  own  vices*  Revolting,  indeed,  they  weve,  and  faitbfial 
were  the  rebukes  of  the  tongue,,  no  less  than  the  countenance  of 
Xarier*  A  royal  convert  was. about  to  cremrn  his  labours,  and 
the  worship  of  Xaca  and  Amida  seemed  waning  to  its  elose.  It 
vas  sn  occaaioa  whieh  demanded  every  sacrifice;  nor  was  th« 
demand  unaaawered. 

For  thirty  yeara  the  myaterieo  of  the  taiik  of  the  Bonnes  had 
been  tau^t  in  the  most  celebrated  of  their  colleges,  by  a  Doctor 
who  had  lohomed  all  divine  and  humim  lore;  and  who,  eseept 
when  he  cane  forth  to  otter  the  oracular  voice  of  more  than 
earthly  wbdom^  wtthdcew  ftom  the  sight  of  men  into  a  sacred 
letbenent^  there  to  hold  high  converse  with  the  immortaiSr 
FttcarondoBO^  for  so  he  was  called,  announced  his  purpose  ta 
tiaitthe  city  and  palace  of  Fuchee.  As  when,  in  the  agony  of 
Aganemnott's  camp^  the  son  of  Thetis  at  length  grasped  bis  mas* 
are  spear,  and  .the  trembliaig  sea-shores  resounded  at  his  sleps*«-4M> 
idvaneed  to  the  war  of  words  the  great  chieftain  of  Japanese 
^oiagyi  and  ao  rose  the  ery  of  anticipated  triumph  from  the 
Kteaed  Bonzes*  Tenwr  seized  the  licentious  King  himself^  and 
all  foreboded  the  overthrow  of  Xavier  and  Christianity.  *  Do 
'  yoa  hliov^  or  rathsr^  do  you  remember  me  ?*  was  the  enqnirjr 
with  wUcfa  this  momentous  debate  was  opened^     *  I  never  saw 

•  yoa  till  nsiw/  answ^ed  the  Saint.    *  A  man  who  has  dealt  with 

•  w  a  thousand  times,  and  who  pretenda  never  to  have  scmi  me^ 
'  wyi  be  no  difionlt.  conquest,*  rgoined  the  most  profound  of  the 
Boaaes.  ^  Have  you  I^  any  oi  the  goods  which  I  bought  of 
'you  at  the  port  of  Frenajona?'-^^  I  was  never  a  merchant)^ 
^  the  nnaaionary^  *  mm  was  I  ever  ait  Ft eni^na.' — *  What  & 

•  wielcfaed  memory  t^  was  the  contonqptoons  replv ;  ^  it  ia  pre* 
'  <aseLy  &Q8  years  tonday  since  you  and  I  SMt  at  that  oakbrated 
''Mrt»  when,  by  the  same  token,  you  sold  me  ahundred  {»eosa 
'^  nik,.  and  an  excellent  bargaia  I  had  of  itr'  From  the  tmna* 
B^gni^n  of  the  soul  the  sage  pieeaeded  to  unfo|d  th^  ottee 
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dark  secrets  of  tiatare — such  as  the  etetnity  of  maiter,  the  spon-' 
taneouHSflC-forraation  of  all  organiied  beings,  and  the  progressive' 
cleansing  of  the  human  spirit  in  the  nobler  and  holier,  until  tbey 
attain  to  a  perfect  memory  of  the  past,  and  are  enabled  to  retrace* 
their  wanderings  from  one  body  to  another  through  all  preced- 
ing ages — looking  down  from  the  pinnacles  of  accumulated  wis- 
dom on  the  grovelling  multirude,  whose  recollections  are  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  latest  corporeal  existence.  That 
Xnvier  refuted  these  perplexing  arguments,  we  are  assured  by 
a  PortUj^uese  bystander  who  witnessed  the  debate;  though  un- 
happily no  record  of  his  arguments  has  come  down  to  uh.  *  I 
\  have,'  says  the  historian,  ^  neither  science  nor  presumption 
'enough  to  detail  the  subtle  and  solid  reasonings  by  which  the 
*  Saint  destroyed  the  vain  fancies  of  the  Bonte*' 
.  Yet  the  victory  was  incomplete.  Having  recruited  Itis  sbstteiy 
ed  fon*es,  and  accompanied  by  no  less  than  3000  Bonnes,  Fuca- 
]K>ndonQ  returned  to  the  attack*  On  his  side^  Xavier  appeared 
in  the  field  of  controversy  attended  by  the  Portuguese  officers  in 
fbeir  richest  apparel.  They  stood  uncovered  in  his  presence, 
and  knelt  when  they  addressed  him.  Their  dispute  now  tamed 
on  many  a  knotty  point;-— as,  for  example.  Why  did  Xavier  cele- 
brate masses  /or  ihe  dead,  and  yet  condemn  the  orthodox  Japa« 
Qese  custom  of  giving  to  the  Bonze  bills  of  exchange  payable  in 
their  favour  ?  So  subtle  imd  difficult  were  their  enquiries,  that 
Xavier  and  his  companion^  th^  reporter  of  the  dispute,  were 
Compelled  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  evil  had  suggested  them ; 
and  that  they  were  successfully  answered  is  ascribed  to  the  in- 
cessant prayers  which,  during  the  whole  contest,  the  Christians^ 
offered  for  tbrir  champion.  Of  this  second  polemical  campaign 
we  have  a  minute  and  animated  account.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  extract  the  conclusion  of  the  royal  Mediator*  *  For  my  own 
'part,',  he  said,  *as  far  as  I  can  judge^  I  think  that  Father 
'  XaTi^  speaks  rationally,  and  that  the  rest  of  you  don*t  know 
<  what  you  are  talking  about.  Men  must  have  clear  heads  or 
'  less  violence  than  you  haVe  to  understand  these  difficult  que9-' 
\  tions.  If  you  are  deficient  in  faith,  at  least  employ  your  rea- 
^  son,  which  might  teach  you  not  to  deny  truths  so  evident ;  an^ 
f  do  not  bark  like  so  many  dogs/  So  sajring,  the  King  ofFango 
dissolved  the  assembly.  Royal  and  judicious  as  his  award  ap-' 
pears  to  have  been,  our  Portuguese  chronicler  admits  that  toe 
disputants  on  either  side  returned  with  opinions  unchanged;  and* 
that,  from  that  day  forward,  the  work  of  conversion  ceased.  He' 
applies  himself  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem,  why  men  who' 
bad  been  so  egregidusly  refuted  should  still  cling  to  their  errors,^ 
and  why  they  should  obstinately  ^here  to  practices^so  irrefiriig*' 
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ahly  prored  to  be  alike  foolish  and  criminal.  The  ansWer,  let 
us  hope,  Ui  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  of  Fun^^o  was  a 
kind  ot'ltisus  naturcBy  a  peculiarity  exclusively  their  own ;  that  other 
religious  teachers  are  more  candid  than  the  Bonzes  of  Japan,  and 
that  no  Professor  of  Divinity  could  elsewhere  be  found  so  obsti- 
*nately  wedded  to  his  own  doctrines  as  was  the  learned  Fucaron^ 
dono«  . 

In  such  controversies,  and  in  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist 
in  every  other  form,  Xavier  saw  the  third  year  of  his  residence 
at  Japan  gliding  away,  when  tidings  of  perplexities  at  the  mother 
church  of  Goa  recalled  him  thither;  across  seas  so  wide  and 
stormy,  that  even  the  sacred  lust  of  gold  hardly  braved  them  in 
that  infancy  of  the  art  of  navigation.  As  his  ^hip  drove  before 
the  monsoon,  dragging  after  her  a  smaller  bark  which  she  had 
taken  in  tow,  the  connecting  ropes  were  suddenly  burst  asunder, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  vessels  were  no  longer  in  sight. 
Thrice  the  sun  rose  and  set  on  their  dark  course,  the  unchained 
elements  roaring  as  in  mad  revelry  around  them,  and  the  ocean 
seethiniT  like  a  caldron  Xavier's  shipmates  wept  over  the  loss 
of  friends  and  kindred  in  the  foundered  bark,  and  shuddered  at 
their  own  approaching  doom.  He  also  wept ;  but  his  were  grate- 
ful tears.  As  the  screaming  whirlwind  swept  over  the  abyss, 
the  present  deity  was  revealed  to  his  faithful  worshipper,  shedding 
tranquillity,  and  peace,  and  joy  over  the  sanctuary  of  a  devout 
and  confiding  heart  '  Mourn  not,  my  friend,'  was  his  gay  ad* 
dress  to  Cdnrard  de  Gama,  as  he  lamented  the  loss  of  his  brother 
in  the  bark$  ^  before  three  days,  the  daughter  will  have  returned 
*  to  her  mother/  They  were  weary  and  anxious  days ;  but,  as 
the  third  drew  towards  a  close,  a  sail  appeared  in  the  horizon* 
Defying  the  adverse  winds,  she  made  straight  towards  them,  and 
at  last  dropped  alongside,  as  calmly  as  the  sea-bird  ends  her 
flight,  and  furls  her  ruffled  plumage  on  the  swelling  surge.  The 
cry  of  miracle  burst  from  every  lip ;  and  well  it  might.  There 
^aa  the  lost  bark,  and  not  the  bark  only,  but  Xavier  himself  on 
board  her !  What  though  he  had  ridden  out  the  tempest  in  the 
larger  vessel,  the  stay  of  their  drooping  spirits,  he  had  at  the 
same  time  been  in  the  smaller  ship,  performing  there  also  the 
same  charitable  office ;  and  yet,  when  the  two  hailed  and  spoke 
«ach  other,  there  was  but  one  Francis  Xavier,  and  he  composedly 
standing  by  the  side  of  Edward  de  Gama  on  the  deck  of  the 
'^  Holy  Cross.''  Such  was  the  name  of  the  commodore's  ves3eL 
For  her  services  on  this  occasion,  she  obtained  a  sacred  charter 
of  immunity  from  risks  of  every  kind ;  and  as  long  as  her  timbers 
<»ntihued  sound,  bounded  merrily  across  seas  in  which  no  othei? 
i^raft  could  have  lived. 
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Doriiig^  AAft  wondrotts  voyages  ^  ^Ic'ck  had  oftia  bccir  paeed 
in  deep  conference  by  Xatier  and  Jftgo  de  Pereyre,  her  com* 
ilianderv  Though  he  pursued  the  cailing-  of  a  nKmbont,  he  had, 
says  the  historian^  the  heart  ol  a  prince*  Two  great  objectf 
expanded  the  thon^ts  of  Pereyr»^theone,  tKe  conyersion  of  die 
Chinese  empire ;  we  other,  hn  own  appioBlmeDt  as  ambassador* 
to  the  celestial  court  at  Pekin.  In  our  puny  days,  the  dresas 
of  traders  in  the  east  are  of  smuggling*  opvam.  But  in  tbeux- 
teenth  century,  no  enterprise  appear^  to  them  too  splendid  t» 
cofttemplate,  or  too  daring  to  haxard.  Before  the  '*Holy 
Cross  "  had  reached  Goa,  raeyra  had  pledged  bis  whole  for- 
tune, Xavier  his  influence  and  his  Kfe,  to  this  gigantic  advennire. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  aposnle  and  the  ambas- 
sador, (for  so  &r  the  project  had  in  a  few  months  been  aetom* 
pltsbed,)  sailed  from  Goa  in  the  ^'  Holy  Cross,*'  for  the  then 
unexplored  coasts  of  China.  As  they  passed  Malacca,  tidings 
came  to  Xavier  of  the  tardy  though  true  ftiMflnseiit  of  one  of  hig 
predictions.  Pestilenee,  the  minister  of  Divhie  Tengeaaee,  was 
laying  waste  that  sff^necked  and  luxurious  people;  bbt  thd  woe 
he  h^l  foretold  he  was  the  foremost  to  alleviate.  Heedless  of 
his  own  safety,  he  taised  the  sick  in  his  arms  and  bcn-e  them  to 
the  ho^tals.  He  esteemed  no  time,  or  phue^j  or  office^  too 
sacred  to  give  way  to  this  work  of  mercy*  Ships,  coUeges^ 
churches^  all  at  his  bidding  became  so  many  lazarettos.  Nigbt 
and  day  he  lived  among  the  diseased  and  the  dying,  or  qwttel 
them  only  to  beg  food  or  medicine,  from  door  to  door,  for  tbdr 
relief,  rat  the  moment,  even  China  was  forgotten;  nor  would 
he  advance  a  step  though  it  were  to  cowvert  to  Christiantty  a  third 
part  of  the  hnman  race,  so  long  as  one  victim  of  the  plague  de« 
manded  bis  symrpathy,  or  eoald  be  directed  tx>  ais  ever-preient 
Imd  still  more  compassimiate  Comforter.  The  career  of  Xavier 
(though  he  knew  it  not)  was  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  with 
him  the  time  was  lipe  for  practising  those  deeper  liessoos  of 
wisdom  which  he  had  imbibea  from  his  long  axA  arduous  disci* 
plihe. 

With  her  cables  bent  lay  the  **Rolf  Cross*'  in  the  port  of 
Malacca,  readv  at  length  to  convey  the  embassage  to  Cbiiia, 
when  a  difficulty  ast>se,  whidk  not  even  the  prophetic  spirit  oif 
Xavier  had  foreseen.  Don  Alvaro  d'Alayde,  the  governor,  t 
grandee  of  high  rank,  regarded  the'  envtoy  and  his  commissioii 
with  an  evil  eye.  To  represent  the  trown  of  Portugal  to  the 
greatest  of  earthly  monarchs  was,  he  thought,  an  honour  more 
meet  for  a  son  of  the  house  of  Alayde,  than  for  a  man  who  bad 
ittsen  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  The  expected  emolii^ 
ments  also  exceeded  the  decencies  of  a  cupidity  less  than  noble* 
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He  became  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  for  the  advantage  of 
the  service  of  King  John  III.,  that  the  expedition  should 
advance.  Pereyra  appeared  before  him  in  the  humble  garb  of  a 
suitor,  with  the  offer  of  30,000  crowns  as  a  bribe.  All  who 
sighed  for  the  conversion,  or  for  the  commerce  of  China,  lent 
the  aid  of  their  intercessions.  Envoys,  saints,  and  merchants, 
united  their  prayers  in  vain.  Brandishing  his  cane  over  their 
heads,  Alvaro  swore  that,  so  long  as  he  was  governor  of  Malacca 
and  captain-general  of  the  seas  of  Portugal,  the  embassy  should 
move  no  further.  Week  after  week  was  thus  consumed,  and  the 
season  was  fast  wearing  away,  when  Xavier  at  length  resolved 
on  a  measure  to  be  justified  even  in  his  eyes  only  by  extreme 
necessity.  A  secret  of  high  significance  had  been  buried  in  his 
bosom  since  his  departure  from  Europe.  The  time  for  the  dis- 
closure of  it  had  come.  He  produced  a  Papal  Brief,  investing 
him  with  the  dignity  and  the  powers  of  apostolical  nuncio  in  the 
east.  One  more  hindrance  to  the  conversion  of  China,  and  the 
church  would  clothe  her  neck  with  thunders.  Alvaro  was  still 
unmoved ;  and  sentence  of  excommunication  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced against  him  and  his  abettors.  Alvaro  answered  by 
sequestrating  the  'Holy  Cross' herself.  Xavier  wrote  letters  of 
complaint  to  the  king.  Alvaro  intercepted  them.  One  appeal 
was  still  open  to  the  vicar  of  the  vicar  of  Christ.  Prostrate 
before  the  altar,  he  invoked  the  aid  of  Heaven ;  and  rose  with  pur- 
poses confirmed,  and  hopes  reanimated.  In  the  service  of  Alvaro, 
though  no  longer  bearing  the  embassy  to  China,  the  '  Holy 
*  Cross'  was  to  be  dispatched  to  Sancian,  an  island  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  river,  to  which  the  Portuguese  were  permitted  to 
resort  for  trade.  Xavier  resolved  to  pursue  his  voyage  so  far, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Macao  to  preach  the  gospel  there. 
Imprisonment  was  sure  to  follow.  But  he  should  have  Chinese 
fellow-prisoners.  These  at  least  he  might  convert ;  and  though 
his  life  would  pay  the  forfeit,  he  should  leave  behind  him  in  these 
first  Christians  a  band  of  missionaries  who  would  propagate 
through  their  native  land  the  faith  he  should  only  be  permitted 
to  plant. 

It  was  a  compromise  as  welcome  to  Alvaro  as  to  Xavier  him- 
self. Again  the  *  Holy  Cross'  prepared  for  sea;  and  the  apostle 
of  the  Indies,  followed  by  a  grateful  and  admiring  people,  passed 
through  the  gates  of  Malacca  to  the  beach.  Falling  on  his  face 
on  the  earth,  he  poured  forth  a  passionate  though  silent  prayer. 
His  body  heaved  and  shook  with  the  throes  of  that  agonizing 
hour.  What  might  be  the  fearful  portent  none  might  divine, 
and  none  presumed  to  ask.  A  contagious  terror  passed  from  eye 
to  eye,  but  every  voice  was  hushed.     It  was  as  the  calm  pre* 
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wlinjE  the  ftwt  \h^X^iex  perf  wWcJi  i;  |ft  ^d  tjie  S^99eK|. 
Xayler  aroa^;  bi^  cauotep^ce  ]lc(  (ong^r,  beiq|[iing  ^^it^  l^  ^ci\|- 
tdmed  gra^^  apd't9lidi??tift^9j  h^i  glp^iog  mth  a  ^a^^ed  ip.^igna: 
tioQ,  )ik0  that'OC  l9aiab  when  lirea^bixig  ffnptE|  h^  ingpi^fd  mepgces 
agaSpst  1^9  king  q|  Qabjlop.  Standing  o<\  ^  jod^  ^}^!i\  ^^. 
watex^,  h^  loo^e^  bi^  ^l\o^  frQ^i  ofl[  b^s,  fl^^  !?^9^^  t^^^^  9SP^ 
each  oth«r  vitU  Vetgfli^tit  t^qtipD,  f^^d  tfefA  caq^ng  them  to  ♦ 
him,  ci3  'still  toip.ted  with  tb?  du^i  9f  ifeajt  ^evote^  W£»  ^iq  l«ftp§i 
barefipoted  into  tbi  t\wlsj  5Ybi?b  oo'^,  Im^  a^ay  foi  evgr  1^911^  a 

El^c'e  from  ¥^^i^b  h^  had  9fi  l^ng  %a^  yainly  la^p^^red  t4  ^y^^i 
^r  impending  dpQii). ' 
Sh^  bore  b^,  a9  be  bad  projected,  tQ.  \H  ^%n4  ftt  §WSiaft« 
It  wa%  a  )here  comm^n^ial  £blc^T]^.;  afld  t^e  pierchants  w|^q  pa|s^ 
the  tradiqgf^  season  tb^re,  yehef4/n|iy  opposed  hi^  design  qf  pene- 
trating fbftbef  into  Ph^ta*  '  True  he  had  v^n^nred  into  ^e 
|c>)*e9trag(dnst'the  tiger^>rhich  infested  it»  ^^^.  9P  othe^W^pon 
tbai)  a  vase' of  holy  Water;  apd  tbe  savage  V.east^^  sprinkled  ^ith 
that  siacred  el^meqtj  bad  ^r  eyer  Q^d  the.  plaice :  but  t|^e  ]^an- 
darins'w.^re  fiercer  ^titl  (bap  they,  and  i^qp^d  ?^y^°g^.  ^6  pi^^^^^^" 
in^  of  tbe  saint  on  tbe  ipmaie^  of  tb^.  factqry — though  mosf  guili- 
)ess  of  ^ny  design  b^t  th^X  of  adding  to  ^he(r  heap  o('c]r,o^o§  and 
inpidpres/  Lpng  years  had  npyi  passed  iaway  siuoe'the  vo\ce  of 
X'Oyola  bad  b^^  ^heard  pn  the  ban|:s  of- 'the  Seine  iirging  the 
splemh  enquiry,  t^4^at  shaH  it  pTO&t**^  Su(  the  words  sfill  r^ong 
pn  the  ear  of  Xayier,  and  Vere.BtiU  repeated,  tbo^gh  in  vain,  to 
bis  Worldly  associates  a^  Stancian.  They  sailed  away  witb  their 
cargoes,  leavinjg;  behind  tbem  oqly  the  ^IJoly  Clfoss/  Jin  charge 
of  the  pfl^cers  p£  Alvaro,  ant|  depriving  Xavi^r  of  all  ^eads  of 
prossing  the  cbannei  to  Macao.  They  left  him  destit^^  ^^ 
sbelterlmd  of  food,  but  not  of  hope.  He  had  heard  that  the  King 
of  3i^ni  meditated  an  embassy  to  (^bina  for  the  fotlpwing  year^ 
and  to  Siam  he  resolyed  to  return  ^n  ^^varo's/vessel,  tp  jojn  bn)3* 
self,  if  posdibW  tb  the  Siamese  enyoy6,  and  so  at  length  to  force 
his  way  int6  'the  empire.  ...       .    • 

Ejui  bi^  earthly  tc^ils  ^d  projects  were  now  to  cease  fo^^ye?. 
The  angel  of  death  appeared  with  a  summons,  for  whipbr  ^^^ 
death  first  entered  oui^  wpr^d,  no  man  was  ever  more  triumpjiaitly 
prepared-'  3Jt  found  bim  on  board  tb?  vessel  on  tfee  poinj*^ 
departing  fpr  Siam:  4t  bis  own  request  lie  was  removed  to  the 
shore,'  tbat  lie  might  irieet  his  end  with  the  greater  coii^osuie. 
Stretc||ied  pii  t^e  naked  beach,  with  the  cold  blasts^  of  a  MiiBese 
winter  aggrayating  his  pains,  he  contended  alone  witb  the  agonies 
of  tbe  fevef  which  wasted  his  vital  power.'  t^'^as  a  solitude  and 
a^  agony  for  which  tbe  happiest  of  the'spQS  o^  Qo^pn  migbt  9^U 
have  exchanged  the  deadest  sodietjt  and  tbp'  pur^est  of  tb^  jpf «  oi 
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life.  It  was  an  iigony  in  whicfe  hjs  rtiU-ppUfM  etucifiic  remi9<1^4 
him  of  a  far  inore  awful  woe  ^n(li45ed  for  hw  (J^UKeTanqe ;  p^qd  a 
fioli$ude  thronged  by  b.lejssed  paini^tp^  of  peacQ  an4  CQP§P.UtiQn> 
yiaiWe  in  all  theit  bright  and  Ipvely  a^p^iJti^  ta  the  npw>  unclflu^ed 
eyQ  of  &itli;  and  audible  tQ  tbe  dying  martyr  through  the  yield- 
iog  bars  of  hjs  mortal  piiUQn-hQu§^9  in  strains  of  exulting  jqy  tiU 
then  unheard  and  unin^agined.  Teai^s  buiist  froq^  bis  fading 
eyes,  tears  oi  an  emotion  too  big  ft)?  utterance.  In  the  cold 
cpllapjip  ot  ^eath  his  features  ye?$  for  a  few  brief  inoments  irra- 
diated as  with  the  first  beams  pf  approaching  glory*  He  raised 
himself  on  his  qrucifix,  and  exclaiopling,  M  fcs  Domf^i  sp^avi 
— «09  cmfundar  in  cBiernim  /  he  bpwed  bU  head  and  died. 

Why  consume  many  wo^ds  in  delineating  a  charapter  which 
can  be  disposed  of  in  three?  Xs^^ief  W4S  a  P^naticb  a  Papist,  and 
a  Jesuit.  Comprehensive  and  ineontrovertible  as  the  cUnxax 
is,  it  yet  does  not  exhaust  the  censures  tQ  which  his  ^awe  is 
obnoxious*  His  understanding,  tha^  is,  th.c  mere  cpgitative 
faculty,  was  deficient  in  originality,  in  cjeaicnessj  and  in  force. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  rejigious  dpgma  which  he  would  not 
have  embraced,  at  the  command  o(  bis  teachers,  with  the  same 
infantine  credulity  with  w^ich  he  received  the  creeds  and  legends 
they  actually  imposed  upon  him.  His  faith  was  not  victpripus 
over  doubt ;  for  doubt  never  iox  one  passing  moment  assailed  it. 
Superstition  might  boast  in  hip  one  pf  the  most  cpmplete.  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  illustrlpus  P,f  heii:  cpnqvests.  She  led  him 
through  a  land  pcppted  with  visionary  forms,  and  resounding  with 
idealVoicea — a  land  of  prodigies,  and  portents,  of  ineflfable  4is.<5ourse 
and*  unearthly  melodies.  She  bade  bim.  look  pn  this  fair  world 
as  9n  some  dungeon  unyisited  by  the.  breath  pf  heaven  ;  an,d  on 
the  glorious  face  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  social  lifcj  as  so 
inany  snares  and  pitfalls  for  his  feet.  At  hex  voice  he  starved 
ahd  lacerated  his  body,  and  rivalled  the  meanest  l^^ar  in  filth 
and  wretchedness.  Harder  still,  she  sent  him  forth  to  establish 
among  Half  civilized  tribes  a  worship  which  tP  them  must  have 
become  idolatrous ;  ana  to  inculcate  a  morality  in  which  the 
holier  and  more  arduous  virtues  weJre  made  to  yield  prece/lence 
to  ritual  forms  and  outward  ceremonies.  And  yet,  never  did  the 
poly theisna  of  ancient  or  of  modern  Rome  assign  9,  seat  asWong 
thedemi-gqds  to  a  herp  of  nobler  mpuld,  ox,  pf  m.pr^  exalted 
Baagnanimlty,  than'Francis  Xavier. 

He  lived  amohg  men  as*  if  to  show  h-QW  little  tbc,  g?a^d^vr  of 
the  human  soul  dej)ends  on  mere  intellectual  power;.  His  i^  wi^ 
to  demonstrate  witii  what  vivific  rays  a  heart  imbued  with  tbe 
love  o^  GoSl  and  man  may  warm  and  kindle  the  nations ;  den§e 
as  may  be  the  exhalations  through  which  the.  giant  pui^HCA  Ms 
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course  from  the  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  Scholars 
criticized,  wits  jested,  prudent  men  admonished,  and  kings 
opposed  him ;  but  on  moved  Francis  Xavier,  borne  forward  by  an 
impulse  which  crushed  and  scattered  to  the  winds  all  such  puny 
obstacles.  In  ten  short  years,  a  solitary  wanderer,  destitute  of 
all  human  aid — as  if  mercy  had  lent  him  winp,  and  faith  an 
impenetrable  armour — he  traversed  oceans,  islands,  and  con- 
tinents, through  a  track  equal  to  more  than  twice  the  drenm- 
ference  of  our  globe;  every  where  preaching,  disputing,  baptizing, 
and  founding  Christian  churches.  There  is  at  least  one  well 
authenticated  miracle  in  Xavier*8  story.  It  is,  that  any  mortal 
man  should  have  sustained  such  toils  as  he  did ;  and  have  sus- 
tained them  too,  not  merely  with  composure,  but  as  if  in  obedience 
to  some  indestructible  exigency  of  his  nature.     *  The  Father 

*  Master  Francis,'  (the  words  are  those  of  his  associate,  Melchior 
Nunez,)  *  when  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  idolaters,  seemed 

*  to  act,  not  by  any  acquired  power,  but  as  by  some  natural 

*  instinct ;  for  he  could  neither  take  pleasure  nor  even  exist  except 

*  in  such  employments.    They  were  his  repose ;  and  when  he  was 

*  leading  men  to  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God,  however 

*  much  he  exerted  himself,  he  never  appeared  to  be  making  any 

*  effort.' 

Seven  hundred  thousand  converts  (for  in  these  matters  Xavier*s 
worshippers  are  not  parsimonious)  are  numbered  as  the  fruits  of 
his  mission;  nor  is  the  extravagance  so  extreme  if  the  word  con- 
version be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they  used  it.  Kings, 
Rajahs,  and  Princes  were  always,  when  possible,  the  first  objects 
of  bis  care.  Some  such  conquests  he  certainly  made ;  and  as 
the  flocks  would  often  follow  their  shepherds,  and  as  the  gate 
into  the  Christian  fold  was  not  made  very  strait,  it  may  have 
been  entered  by  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  But  if 
Xavier  taught  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  and  miserable,'  and  with  them  he  chiefly  dwelt.  He  dwelt 
with  them  on  terms  ill  enough  corresponding  with  the  vulgar 
notions  of  a  saint.  *  You,  my  friends,'  said  he  to  a  band  of 
soldiers  who  had  hidden  their  cards  at  his  approach,  *  belong  to 

*  no  religious  order,  nor  can  you  pass  whole  days  in  devotion. 

*  Amuse  yourselves.     To  you  it  is  not  forbidden,  if  you  neither 

*  cheat,  quarrel,  nor  swear  when  you  play.'  Then  good-humour- 
edly  sitting  down  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  challenged  one  of  the 
party  to  a  game  at  chess ;  and  was  found  at  the  board  by  Don 
Diego  Noragua,  whose  curiosity  had  brought  him  from  far  to 
see  so  holy  a  man,  and  to  catch  some  fragments  of  that  solemn 
discourse  which  must  ever  be  flowing  from  his  lips.  The  grandee 
would  have  died  in  the  belief  that  the  saint  was  a  hypocrite, 
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unless  by  good  fortune  he  bad  afterwards  cbanced  to  break  in  on 
his  retirement,  and  to  find  him  there  suspended  between  earth 
and  heaven  in  a  rapture  of  devotion,  with  a  halo  of  celestial  glory 
encircling  his  head. 

Of  such  miraculous  visitations,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  of  his 
supernatural  performances,  will  any  mention  be  found  in  the  let- 
ters of  Xavier.  Such  at  least  is  the  result  of  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  a  considerable  series  of  them.  He  was  too  humble  a  man 
to  think  it  probable  that  he  should  be  the  depositary  of  so  divine 
a  gift ;  and  too  honest  to  advance  any  such  claims  to  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  even  amused 
with  the  facility  with  which  his  friends  assented  to  these  prodigies. 
Two  of  them  repeated  to  him  the  tale  of  his  having  raised  a  dead 
child  to  life,  and  pressed  him  to  reveal  the  truth.  ^  What!'  he 
replied,   *  I  raise  the  dead !'     *  Can  you  really  believe  such  a 

*  thing  of  a  wretch  like  me  ?'  Then  smiling,  he  added,  *  They  did 

*  indeed  place  before  me  a  child.  They  said  it  was  dead,  which 
^  perhaps  was  not  the  case.  I  told  him  to  get  up,  and  he  did  so. 
^  Do  you  call  that  a  miracle  ? '  But  in  this  matter  Xavier  was  not 
allowed  to  judge  for  himself.  He  was  a  Thaumaturgus  in  his 
own  despite ;  and  this  very  denial  is  quoted  by  his  admirers  as  a 

Eroof  of  his  profound  humility.  Cduld  he  by  some  second  sight 
are  read  the  Bull  of  his  own  canonization,  he  would  doubtle&s, 
in  defiance  of  his  senses,  have  believed  (for  belief  was  always  at 
his  command)  that  the  church  knew  much  better  than  he  did ; 
and  that  he  had  been  reversing  the  laws  of  nature  without  per- 
ceiving it ;  for  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  half  a  century 
from  his  death,  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  with  the  unanimous  assent 
of  all  the  cardinals,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  in  sacred 
conclave  assembled,  pledged  his  papal  infallibility  to  the  miracles 
already  recorded,  and  to  many  more.  And  who  can  be  so  scep- 
tical as  to  doubt  their  reality,  when  he  is  informed  that  deposi- 
tions taken  in  proof  of  them  were  read  before  that  august  assem- 
bly ;  and  that  the  apotheosis  was  opposed  there  by  a  learned  per- 
son, who  appeared  at  their  bar  in  the  character  and  with  the  title 
of  *  the  Devil's  advocate.'  A  scoflFer  might  indeed  suggest  that 
the  lawyer  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  client  if  he  really  laboured 
to  dispel  illusions,  and  that  the  Father  of  Lies  may  have  secretly 
instructed  his  counsel  to  make  a  sham  fight  of  i^  in  order  that 
one  lie  the  more  might  be  acted  in  the  form  of  a  new  idol  worship. 
Without  exploring  so  dark  a  question,  it  may  be  seriously 
regretted  that  such  old  wives'  fables  have  been  permitted  to  sully 
the  genuine  history  of  many  a  man  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  and  of  none  more  than  Francis  Xavier.  They  have 
long  obscured  his  real  glory,  and  degraded  him  to  the  low  level 
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'6t  a  v'fllgav  Kerb  df  i^cbl^MSSticdl  roiii&ilice.  Ca^Uhg  mfiif  thbe 
puerile  ehibMlistihi^hti;  t&fligeci  tbS  IidM^^dti^  togeiiiafttiucLtd 
learning,  and  eicliideii  frbni  thig  iiumber  of  thb6«  wh6  .have  diHed 
the, progress  of  speculative  truth,  he  emerges  froin  those. lower 
tegidhi;  clad  witli  this  mild  brilli^tie^;  Ar\A  respldndeht  iil  the 
inatchlbi^k  l)ekilty  which  belong  to  thig  htimati  flfttlkre,  ^hen  ripen* 
liig  TAU  into  a  ipe^eht  iihidh  witli  this  diviii^.  He  had  attabed 
to  that  feliiiauy  SflSatifcfi  ili  thS  Author  6(  his  bdirigj  whicK  pves 
ah  unrestrained  plsLy  [o  e^tf  bkhieledk  impulb^;  <^ven  whbn  that 
awftil  presencfe  i^he  iiibst  habitukllt  f<6lt.  Uii  wife  a  sandtity 
which,  at  fitting^  seasons;  could  ^ven  dispbrt  itsblf  in  iests  and 
triflih^:  No  ihah;  Kb^reVer  abjgbt  hi^  bbriditibn;.,HiSgustihg  fiis 
ihalddiei;  b)r  hdtefiil  hib  cHttieS,  evfefr  tiirh^d  to  Xaviet  isithout 
learning  ttiat  ^theffe  ^^8  At  Ifidst  btie  hiiflian  jieart  on  which  ie 
tiii^ht  rh'poie  with  blithe  bttHfiHence  bf  a  btdther's  love:  To  his 
eye  the  fnearie^t  irid  thfe  lowest  i-efieclfed  theitndge  of  Him  ivhoni 
lie  fdlloweil  dhd  addred  i  lidr  did  h^  suppose  that  he  bpiild  ever 
sfetve  lh(B  SaVioUr  of  ihkHftihd  i'6  acceptably  ds  bymtnisteriiig to 
their  SBrtd\^Si  aiid  ti^baliiri^  thfeiii  iritd  thfe  way  df  ^eace.  .  It. is 
feksy  to  siiiilfe  &t  hiisi  visions";  to  detect  hlserrol-Sj  Jto  ridicule  the 
fextravagatil;  austerities  bf  his  life ;  faud  even  to  show  how  much 
hid  toisguidied  4^al  eventually  coytiteracted  hik  own  'designs. 
But  with  oiii*  ^hilbsbphy,  o^t  lUJttirles;  abd  bui*  wider  eiperience; 
it  is  hot  easy  fdt  Us  to  ^slikttatb  br  to  bomprehehd  the  careet  of 
such  A  liiisLil:  Bbtwe^ii  his  thdbghts  dnd  dUr  tUoUghts  there  is 
biit  little  iti  b(5Uiiiibn:  Of  bAf  t^il^btti  he  kiiew  nothing;  and 
wddld  hdve  despised  it  if  hfe  had:  Philanthrofjjr  was  his  passion^ 
i'ecklgss  dariilg  his  deligbt  \  and  ^(th  gid^idg  IH  meridian,  bplent 
dbUr  thii  stirishirie  ih  whifch  he  talked;  He  ,  judgeH  or  felt  (arid 
^hb  shall  say  tHkt  he  judged  bt  felt  ebdriedusly  P)  that  the  cUarch 
deiil&nded  ati  illustrious  sacrifice,  and  that  he  w^  to  be  the  vib- 
lilii }  thkt  a  vbic^  whifeh  fiad  beert,  dumb  for  fifteen  centuKesi 
thUst  at  length  be  rai^^d  AlSrAlh^  giiidth^t  to  him  that  vbice  had 
beeh  ihl{)iiHed  J  ihAt  a  new  Apb^tle  UdtuBt  ^o  forth  to  bireak  up  the 
ihcrd^t&tiong  df  ih^h'§  Ibb^-hdrd^bed  heart,  arid  that  to  him  that 
apbstbldte  hdd  been  bbtiiinltty.  Bo  judeing;  or  so  feeling,  he 
obeyfed  the  sUmniohs  of  Him  fthbm  he  festeeriied  ehri8t\vicAr  on 
eiirth,  arid  the  echdes  frbni  nb  SUbllinlii*^  region  which  that  8uni- 
tfdhs  sefemed  to  awakeh  itt  his  boSbm;  Ifa  holding  uj)  to  reve- 
retitial  Sldthii-dtibh  such  §elf-skbrififee^  ag  hifl;  sli^tj  indjeedj  is  the 
dkhger  6f  §timUlStidir  euthUSiastib  ifalitators.  Enthusiasm  1  bUr 
pulpits  distil  th^it  blarid  thetorie  against  it  t  but  wherfe  is  it  to  be 
fbUnd  ?  Do  hot  bur  Sh&i-e  iiiktkgts;  thronged  ereh  by.the  devout, 
o>efliy  il>— arid  bUr  ribk  beiifefic6§  extinguish  it-^iid  our  ^entc- 
bdStfe,  iii  th6  dazzling  Mdftth  Of  Mtty;  dissipkte  it— dnd  our  stipen:- 
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diairy-.  niidsibiis^  anil  oqir  ^initres,  dcy^ked  .bvjtn  in  }ieatb$U  1m4.s 
with  je^is  knd  \rith  lordiv  tUiles — ^diOitbev.  not«ua^.9P.  baoy  lig;kt* 
iiirtg  eohdactoby  effectually  diver  kit?.  There  \§  ind§^d.the,lac^- 
adaUieal  enthbdasin.>of<>dbyotiQtiaLexpfitiQQcei,,^Qd^  the  .^e^itji- 
meikM  eiitfattsiaspd  bF  religious  bazhr^^  knd,  the  .9r»);ori$s^l  ^Athur 
siiibtai  •  of  cfaariiable  platforiqa-^-^nd  th^  traQti^ria,^  .  ebthu^ia^)!^ 
of  IveU-benefieed  ascetics;'  but  in.i^hat, ,p3cci6W.  thc^.  naiQf^«  ^9 
they  resemble  *  the-Gpd-iii-ui'.ieiithudias]il>of  FraQcjs  Xavi^JC? 
■ — 5r  Xat^er  the  q^gpdriimous;  thQ7holy,  and  thiegif^yj  4^^  catipn- 
i2ecl  daiat;  liot  of.  Rome  only^  Uiit  of  univershl  Chriitepdoift ;  irhp, 
if  &t  this  hottr  thftide  repiaihed  not  a  8ol\t^ry  Chri^tiatx.to  cl^ip 
and  10  irerjdibe  jn  his  Spiritual  ancestiy,  should.  ^y!et^livet.in  hal-: 
Ibw^il  and  ^veirlasting  remembrance ;  .Ss  jth^.  m^A  YlkQ  h?t9  h^r 
qtil^Hthed  to  th^se  latet  wes,  at  oiice  theicle^rjQSt^prftQf  ^jld  Jlji§ 
mb^t  lilQst)({bUs^  exbm{)ler  that  even  kmiast  j;h^..enQtV4ti^g\ar|;s 
6f  i^tlr  ttiodern  civUization,  the  apostolic  eneiigy  v^^.still  hmii. 
i^ith  All  its  pribevil  ardour  in  jthe  hi^toart  s6iil,  when  imimated 

add -direet^d  by  &  power  niofe  than  hum^. ^_,i  ,  *. ^.i .  .  ^^ 

Xsavier  died  in  the  yedr  1552^  in  ^e  mty-a^v^oth  ,pf  his  4gQ» 
and  jjist  t6ti  years  and,  a-|ialf  iEroin  Jus  d^patture  .f;oin  .Eqropg. 
During  his  residence  in  Indii*  ha  had  i9aintdi]]ed^A&e4UQQt,i20r- 
riespondericewith  the  General  of  jhiS  brder'i  ,0.neitbftr.Bide.tbeir 
lettei-s  bres^tiii^  thb  tenderpe^  which  is  an  indiapeQs^bW.  ^lejiignt 
bf  ttie  heroii^  diairadtet-— an  Intense  though  grafe  a^^ctiQUt^iiev^r 
deg^tl4e)riii;in|^itttofondnes6;  biit  ehast/sned|  to  thi^.sid^oC.^ayier 
hf  fillip  tever^bce,  on  t^at  qf  Ignatiui.by^^^^nt^l  ^utbpHty. 
it  t^'al  ad  aiiitber;  or  rather  as  a  |)atri&rbh;.eiejri^isiQg  a^i|pjre.9ie 
bdtilbl'aiid  6vhr  his  i^mil^,  and^mkldi^  lawd  fo]r  tbel^  fyLp^e^o- 
vStiiifi^nt,  that  Ignatius  passed  thq  last  .tweut^^.e^rjs.pfJiis  life. 
N6  Idtt^^tr  a  ttrandereir;  captivating  or  overawing  the  pdindspfmen 
hf  m&rvete  addressed  to  their  imagpiatjipn»  he:dw.elt,i^.the  ec- 
^letigstibkl  c^|)ieai  pf  the  West^  g];iruig  form  and^ilbsj^iy2§,j;o  the 
"HiiibnS  whiitih  had  fallen  on  him.at  the  JVIount  pi  Ascension,  and 
had  attended  him  through  every  succedingipilgrimp^^^.i  ^.^^  - 
It  brbVl^d;  hBwever^  no  easy  tas|f:  td  obtaipv-the^nequbit^  ^apal 
gikhbtloli  fdl*  the  iestabli&hm^nt.of  his.order.  J((i  ;b^t,^e,tt^e 
t^iiiar  clefgy  hhi  to  contend  with  An  ^Imost  Udiyerfal ja^ppjji^- 
Il^nCy.  To  their  old  ^nfemies,  the  bishbpi  audi  secular  piieMS)  iif^re 
ailded  the  t^ritri;  thjB  reformers^,  ahd  .the.VWi.c^n.ifeejfv.The 
Fipid  ebdfl  nbt  tmr^ksoiiably  attributfe^  tQ  then:  iai$eQQd)}qt^.a 
ifii^^  Sbhrfe  5f  the^  dlSasters.  iinder  which  tlie  jChujcph  <rf  Ronje 
ij^ha  Sdffterittg;  On.  the  t)tinciple  of^ojiposiag  wliv.defeg.ges^jto 
h^ir  aan^fetsj  th«..Pope  had. given , his  cowfiapHqe,  fiqd  ,en?pu- 
frSg^meflC  ti>  the  Tfaeatins;  and  the  otbe^  isol^led  prt^^er^  ^o 
V^SfS  lUbbaring  at  once  to  protect  and  to  purify  the  fold,  by  diif- 
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fusing  among  them  their  own  deep  and  genuine  spirit  of  devo- 
tion. It  seemed  bad  policy  at  such  a  moment  to  call  into  exis- 
tence another  religious  order,  which  must  be  regarded  with  equal 
disfavour  by  these  zealous  recruits,  and  by  the  ancient  support- 
ers of  the  Papacy.  Nor  did  the  almost  morbid  prescience  of  the 
Vatican  fail  to  perceive  how  dangerous  a  rival,  even  to  the 
successors  of  St  Peter,  might  become*  the  General  of  a  society 
projected  on  a  plan  of  such  stupendous  magnitude. 

Three  years,  therefore,  were  consumed  by  Ignatius  in  useless 
solicitations.  He  sought  to  propitiate,  not  mere  mortal  man  only, 
but  the  Deity  himself,  by  the  most  lavish  promises ;  and  is  record- 
ed to  have  pledged  himself  on  one  day  to  the  performance  of 
three  thousand  masses,  if  so  his  prayer  might  be  granted.  Earth 
and  Heaven  seemed  equally  deaf  to  his  offers,  when  the  terrors 
of  Paul  III.  were  effectually  awakened  by  the  progress  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  very  bosom  of  Italy.  Ferrara  seemed  about  to 
fall  as  Germany,  England,  and  Switzerland,  had  fallen  ;  and  the 
Consistory  became  enlightened  to  see  the  divine  hand  in  a  scheme 
which  they  had  till  then  regarded  as  the  workmanship  of  man, 
and  as  wrought  with  no  superhuman  purposes.  Anxiously  and 
with  undiso;uised  reluctance,  though,  as  the  event  proved,  with 
admirable  foresight,  Paul  III.,  on  the  27th  September  1540, 
affixed  the  Papal  seal  to  the  Bull  ^  Regimini,'  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  order  of  Jesus.  It  affords  full  internal  evidence  of  the 
misgivings  with  which  it  was  issued.  ^  Quamvis  Evan^elio 
^  doceamur,  et  fide  orthodoxa  cognoscamus  ac  firmiter  prohtea^ 
^  mur,  omnes  Christi  fideles,  Romano  pontifici  tanquam  Capiti, 

*  ac  Jesu  Christi  Vicario,  subesse,  ad  majorem  tamen  nostrse 

*  societatis  humilitatem,  ac  perfectam  unius  cuj  usque  mortifica- 

<  tionem,  et  voluntatum  nostrarum  abnegationem)  summopere 
^  eonducere  judicavimus,  singulos  nos,  ultra  illud  commune  vin- 

<  culum,  speciali  voto  adstringi,  ita  ut  quidquid  Romani  ponti- 

*  fices,   pro  tempore  existentes,  jusserint' — *  quantum  in  nobis 

*  fuerit  exequi  teneamur.' 

So  wrote  the  Pope  in  the  persons  of  his  new  Praetorians;  and 
to  elect  a  General  of  the  band,  who  should  guide  them  to  the 
performance  of  this  vow,  was  the  first  care  of  Ignatius.  Twice 
'  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  companions  fell  on  himself.  Twice 
the  honour  was  refused.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  absolute  com- 
mands of  his  confessor,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  which  he  had 
been  so  long  laying  the  foundations.  Once  seated  there,  his 
coyness  was  at  an  end,  and  he  wielded  the  sceptre  as  best  be- 
comes an  absolute  monarch — magnanimously,  and  with  unfalter- 
ing decision ;  beloved,  but  permitting  no  rude  familiarity ;  reve- 
renced, but  exciting  no  servile  fear;   declining  no  enterprize 
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which  high  daring  might  accomplish,  and  attempting  none  which 
headlong  ambition  might  suggest ;  self-multiplied  in  the  minis- 
ters of  his  will ;  yielding  to  them  a  large  and  generous  confi- 
dence, yet  trusting  no  man  whom  he  had  not  deeply  studied ; 
and  assigning  to  none  a  province  beyond  the  range  of  his  capa- 
city. 

Though  not  in  books,  yet  in  the  far  nobler  school  of  active, 
and  especially  of  military  life,  Loyola  had  learned  the  great 
secret  of  government ;  at  least  of  his  government.  It  was,  that 
the  social  aifections,  if  concentrated  within  a  well-defined  circle, 
possess  an  intensity  and  endurance,  unrivalled  by  those  passions 
of  which  self  is  the  immediate  object.  He  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive,  that  emotions  like  those  with  which  a  Spartan  or  a  Jew 
had  yearned  over  the  land  and  the  institutions  of  their  fathers — 
emotions  stronger  than  appetite,  vanity,  ambition,  avarice,  or 
death  itself — might  be  kindled  in  the  members  of  his  order ;  if  he 
could  detect  and  grasp  those  mainsprings  of  human  action  of  which 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  legislators  had  obtained  the  mastery. 
Nor  did  he  seek  them  in  vain. 

It  is  with  an  audacity  approaching  to  the  sublime  that  Loyola 
demands  the  obedience  of  his  subjects — an  obedience  to  ^  be 
jielded,  not  in  the  mere  outward  act,  but  by  the  understanding 
and  the  will.  ^  Non  intueamini  in  persona  superioris  hominem 
'  obnoxium  erroribus  atque  miseriis,  sed  Christum  ipsum.'  ^  Su- 
*  perioris  vocem  ac  jussa  non  secus  ac  Ckristi  vocem  excipiti.' 
'  Ut  statuatis  vobiscum  quidquid  superior  prsecipit  ipsius  Dei 
'  prseceptum  esse  ac  voluntatem.'  He  who  wrote  thus  had  not 
lightly  observed  how  the  spirit  of  man  groans  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  own  freedom,  and  exults  in  bondage  if  only  permitted  to 
think  that  the  chain  has  been  voluntarily  assumed.  Nor  had  he 
less  carefully  examined  the  motives  which  may  stimulate  the  most 
submissive  to  revolt,  when  he  granted  to  his  followers  the  utmost 
liberty  in  outward  things  which  could  be  reconciled  with  this  in- 
ward servitude ; — no  peculiar  habit — no  routine  of  prayers  and 
canticles — no  prescribed  system  of  austerities — no  monastic  se- 
clusion. The  enslaved  soul  was  not  to  be  rudely  reminded  of 
her  slavery.  Neither  must  the  frivolous  or  the  feeble-minded 
have  a  place  in  his  brotherhood ;  for  he  well  knew  how  awful  is 
the  might  of  folly  in  all  sublunary  affairs.  No  one  could  be  ad- 
mitted who  had  worn,  though  but  for  one  day,  the  habit  of  any 
other  religiouTs  order ;  for  Ignatius  must  be  served  by  virgin  souls 
and  by  prejudices  of  his  own  engrafting.  Stern  initiatory  disci- 
pline must  probe  the  spirits  of  the  Professed ;  tor  both  scandal  and 
danger  would  attend  the  faintness  of  any  leader  in  the  host. 
Gentler  probations  must  suflSce  for  lay  or  spiritual  coadjutors ;  for 
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every  host  is  incoasplete  wffhoh);  a  body  ^f.iri^^^iilar  p'aHiUuit; 
But  the  Geneal  himself-^the.  ceo^^re  and  uixnatihg  spij^t  of  tU 
wkole  tpiidtiiaji^  army-^he  must  rule  fox  life ;  fori  Imbilaoii  and 
cabal  will^fill  Up  any  9b6rt  intervals  ojf  choice^  and  the  reverence 
due  to  royalty,  is  readily  impaired  by  the  aspect  of  id^throhed 
sovereigns,  tie  must  be  absolute  ;  for  human  authority  can  on 
no  other  temis  exhibit  itself  ks  (he  jma^e  6f  the  di^e.  ile 
Ittiist  rei|[n  at  a  distance  and  id  solituoe ;  for  no  gUvernmenI;  is 
effective.in  which  imagination  has  not  her  ^rork  to  do.  ^^  Hemost 
be  the  ultimate  depositary  o£  the  secrets  of  tl\e  cohsdbnc^e  bf  each 
of  his  subjects  ;^  for  ilrresistibje  .pow^n  m4y  inspire  dread  but  Jiof 
reverence,  unless  guided  by  AipUmited  knowledge.  No .  subject 
of  his  may  acc^jjt  any  ecclkiastical  or  j6ivil  dignity ;  for  he  mus( 
be  supreme  in  rank  m  in  doniinioh.  And  th^.  ultimate  object  of 
all  this  scheme  of  gore^(iment-r4i(  mast  be  vkst  e^ougii  to  expand 
the  soul  of  ihe  foroselyte  to  a  fiiU  ^ehse  of  hbr  bwn  dignity;  and 
practical  enough  to  pi'bvide  in^essant.oocupatiqiijfor his.tihieand 
thoughts ;  ktkd  niust  .Ha vfe  enou^^h  of  difficuUy  td jbKng  his  pdwets 
into  strenuous  activity,  and  of  danger  to.teacU.tUeJess^iii  df  mil^ 
tha|  d^penUence ;  and  there  mqbt  be  (Hxn|[icta  for  -  the  brave;  knd 
intrigues  foi*  the  subtle,  and  solitat'y  labours  for  the  studious^  and 
pffices>of  .ihercy  for  the  cdippassionate ;  and  to.all  must  be  offered 
rewards^  both  temporal  and  eterhal-^-in  this  lif($,  the  ireward  of  a 
sympathy  rendered  i^tehse  by  cohifiaeipent,  atid  stimulating  by 
secrecy;  ana  in  the  life  to  come^  felicitiea  of  which  the  anxious 
hekrt  ihight  find  the  assurance  in  tbe^  promises  and  in  the  fetlow- 
ship  of  the  holy  aiicl  tJie  wiSfe— bt  men  whose  claims  to  the  divine 
f&voar  it  wjbuld  b^  folLy  and  impiety  to  ddubu  ^.    .. 

.  If  there  ^e  ih  aki^"  of*  otir  universities  d  professbr  of  moral  pU- 
Idsbphy  Ifebturing  on  tlie  ftcienc^  of  huiiian^faature,  lit  hifai  itiiiy 
the  Cdnstitbtiohs  pf  Igh&tius  Loyola.  They  were^  thb  fruit  of 
the.solit(lry  meditations  of  many  yeai^;  ^  The  lamp  df  the  retired 
stiidefat  threw  its  rajis  oa  nothuigr  bbt  his  manuscript,  Jiis^braij- 
fix^  Thomas  a  Keinpis,  De  Imitations  .Christie  and  the.  New.  Tes- 
tament. Any  other  presence  would,  have  been  a  profane  intru- 
sion ;.  for  the  wbrk  wbs  but  a  transcript  of  tbougnt^  imparted  to 
hiii  diseihbodied  spirit  when}  in  early  maiihoofl,  it  had  been 
ciiu^ht  up  into..th<i  seventh  heivenb.  As  be  wrote,  a^lambedt 
flamd,  ih  shape  like  a  tongiib  of  fire,  bovered.aboiit  his  hk%i ;  and 
as  may  be  i'ead  jii  his  own  hand>  an  A  §till  extadt  paper;,  the 
hours  of  conifiosition  T^ere  passed  19  tears  of  devotion^  in  holy 
ardbur;  in  raptures^  bnd  amidst  celestial  ajiiiaritioiis.  ^  1 

Seine  unconi^cibus  love  of  power,  a  inind  bewildered  by  mimy 

.gro6s  superstitibns^  s^nd  {heoretioal  Errors,  and  perhAps  some.tin|[e 

of  insafaif^^  may  be  ascribed  to  IgnStius  Loyola ;  but  no  wpwh 
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Bioqate  r^dr.of^bi&.writingd;  or  of  his  life;  irill  quesdon  liis^iiite- 
^t\ty\  or  deilV  him  the  praise  of  a  devotion  at  6nce  sincere^  faabi- 
toal^, and  profound;  Ij;.4dondttb  the  glory  of  thb  reformeifa  to 
deprecidtb  the  nknie  of  fheir  greatest  antagonist ;.  or  to  think 
tteaalf  of  him  to  whom  more  inan  any  other  ms^n-  itis  owing  thiU 
the  Re/ormktion  was«  stayed-,  knd  the  Churbh  of  Ronie  rescued 
from  her  iii^|>enHin^  doonji; 

•  In  the  iangus^  how  ourrent  khiongst  Us^  Icna^ius  might  be 
described  as-the  leader  of  the  Couservktivb  again^  the  innov^'p 
ting  spirit  of  his  Umes.  It  wq^s  an  age^  as  indeed  is  every  era  of 
l^re^t  popular  revolutions;  wheil  the  inipulsive  or  bentrifugal 
forces  which  tehd  to  isdlate  inail;  preponderating  over  the  aktrac* 
tive  or  centripetal  forces  which  tend  to  congregate  him,  had 
destroyed  the  balance  of  the  social  systexfa.  From  amidst  the 
controversii^s  wUibK  then^  agitated  the  world  had  emerged  two 
gr^t  truths;  of  which^  after  threie  hundred  gears'  debate;  we  are 
yet  to  find  the  recodbili^mehe;  It  wds  true  that  the  Christian 
Cooinioiiwe&kh  should  <  be  one  con^utient  body^  uiiited  under 
Dne  supreme  head^abH  ho^ud  together  by  a  cbUfaionity  of  Ikw; 
of  doctriAe^  ^nA  of  w6r&hip«  It  was  also  true  that  each  mem- 
ber of  that  body  bust;  for  hiifa^elf,  on  hib  own  responsibility,  and 
h,t  bis  o^wti  .peril,  render  that  Worships  ascertain  thdt  doctrine^ 
Htudy  that  law^  and  seek  the. guidance  bf.that  ^ufireme  Ruler« 
Between  the&e  Corporate  duties,  and  th^bse  individi^al  dbligations; 
tU^re  was  a  seeming  ^cont^aHety;  And  yet  it  mu^t  be  apparent 
only^  and' hot  re&l ;  foir  hl|  truths  must  be  cdnsistSht  with  each 
other.  Heire  ^ai  a  prdbleln  «fdt  the  leatned  and  the  wise,  foir 
sdfaobls;  atid  presses-,  and  pulpitb.  Bbt  it  i&  not  by.sa^es',  faor  in 
tlie  spirit  of  philosoph^i  thdtsuch  (^irbbl^ms  receivb  tlieir  practical 
solutiotl.  Wisiloni  may  be  the  iUtinlate.drbiten  but  is  .seldom 
the  immediate  s^ent  in  iiumaii  affairs^  It  iS  by  antagonist  pas- 
rions^  prejudices,  nnd  follies,  that  the  equipoise  .of  this  inost 
belligereht  planet  Of  ours  i^-chiefly.presei'ved ;,  and  .bo  it  wa^  in 
the  sltteenttt  century.  If  Papal-.Roihe  had  her  ,Breiinu8,  she 
must  also  have  her  Caniilius;  From  the.caiii})  of  the  invaders 
air(^e  the  war-cry  of  absolute  mental  indepbndence ;  from  thb 
beleaguered  hdSt^  the  watdh-word  of  Absolute  spiritual  obfedienbe. 
The  German  .pointed  the  way  to  th^t  sacrefl  solitude. where;  be- 
sides xh'e. worshipper  himself;  lione  ifaay  eiiter ;  the  Spaniard  to. 
that  innumerable  company  which^  with  one,  accord;  still  chant 
the  Uturgies  of  i-ebo^st  generations.  Chieftains  ia  the  inost 
ttomentoUB  warfare  of  whtch-  this  earth  had  be^n  thb  theatrb 
since  the  i^ubversion  of  Paganism^  ehch  wad  k  rival. worthy  of  the 
oth6r  in  capacity;  bourage;  disihterestednesg^  And  the  iov^  of 
truth;  and  yet  how  miarvetlous  the  contrast  I  .      . 
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Luther  took  to  wife  a  nun.  For  thirty  years  together,  Loyola 
never  once  looked  on  the  female  counteoance.  To  overthrow 
the  houses  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  was  the  triumph  of 
the  reformer.  To  establish  a  new  order  on  indestructible  foun- 
dations, the  glory  of  the  saint.  The  career  of  the  one  was  opened 
in  the  cell,  and  concluded  amidst  the  cares  of  secular  govern- 
ment The  course  of  life  of  the  other,  led  him  from  a  youth  of 
camps  and  palaces  to  an  old  age  of  religious  abstraction. 
Demons  haunted  both ;  but  to  the  northern  visionary  they  ap- 
peared as  foul  or  malignant  fiends,  with  whom  he  was  to  agonize 
in  spiritual  strife ;  to  the  southern  dreamer,  as  angels  of  light 
marshalling  his  way  to  celestial  blessedness.  As  best  became 
his  Teutonic  honesty  and  singleness  of  heart,  Luther  aimed  at 
no  perfection  but  such  as  may  consist  with  the  everyday  cares, 
and  the  common  duties,  and  the  innocent  delights  of  our  social 
existence ;  at  once  the  foremost  of  heroes,  and  a  very  man;  now 
oppressed  with  melancholy,  and  defying  the  powers  of  darkness, 
Satanic  or  human;  then  ^  rejoicing  in  gladness  and  thankfulness 
^  of  heart  for  all  his  abundance;'  loving  and  beloved;  communing 
with  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  prattling  with  his  children  ;  surien- 
dering  his  overburdened  mind  to  the  charms  of  music,  awake  to 
every  gentle  voice,  and  to  each  cheerful  aspect  of  nature  or  of 
art;  responding  alike  to  every  divine  impulse  and  to  every 
human  feelins^ ;  no  chord  unstrung  in  his  spiritual  or  sensitive 
frame,  but  aQ  blending  together  in  harmonies  as  copious  as  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  and  as  changeful  as  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  How  remote  from  the  <  perfection'  which  Loyola  pro- 
posed to  himself,  and  which  (unless  we  presume  to  distrust  the 
Bulls  by  which  he  was  beatified  and  canonized)  we  must  sup- 
pose him  to  have  attained.  Drawn  by  infallible,  not  less  dis- 
tinctly than  by  fallible  limners,  the  portrait  of  the  military  priest 
of  the  Casa  Professa  possesses  the  cold  dignity,  and  the  grace  of 
sculpture ;  but  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  mellow  tones,  the  lights 
and  shadows,  the  rich  colouring,  and  the  skilful  composition  of 
the  sister  art.  There  he  stands  apart  from  us  mortal  men,  fami- 
liar with  visions  which  he  may  not  communicate,  and  with  joys 
which  he  cannot  impart.  Severe  in  the  midst  of  raptures,  com- 
posed in  the  very  agonies  of  pain  ;  a  silent,  austere,  and  solitary 
.  man ;  with  a  heart  formed  for  tenderness,  yet  mortifying  even 
his  best  affections ;  loving  mankind  as  his  brethren,  and  yet  re- 
jecting their  sympathy ;  one  while  a  squalid,  care*worn,  self- 
lacerated  pauper,  tormenting  himself  that  so  he  might  rescue 
others  from  sensuality ;  and  then,  a  monarch  reigning  in  seclu- 
ded majesty,  that  so  he  might  become  the  benefitctor  of  his 
race,  or  a  legislator  exacting,  though  with  no  selfish  purposes, 
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an  obedience  as  submissive  and  as  prompt  as  is  due  to  the  King 
of  Kings. 

Heart  and  soul  we  are  for  the  Protestant.  He  who  will  be 
wiser  than  his  Maker  is  but  seeming  wise.  He  who  will  deaden 
one-half  of  his  nature  to  invigorate  the  other  half,  will  become  at 
best  a  distorted  prodigy.  Dark  as  are  the  pages,  and  mystic  the 
cbaracter  in  which  the  truth  is  inscribed,  he  who  can  decipher 
the  roll  will  read  there,  that  self-adoring  pride  is  the  head  spring 
of  stoicism,  whether  heathen  or  Christian.  But  there  is  a  ron 
neither  dark  nor  mystic,  in  which  the  simplest  and  the  most  igno- 
rant may  learn  in  what  the  <  perfection'  of  our  humanity  really* 
consists.  Throughout  the  glorious  profusion  of  didactic  pre- 
cepts, of  pregnant  apothegms,  of  lyric  and  choral  songs,  of  insti- 
tutes ecclesiastical  and  civil,  of  historical  legends  and  biographies, 
of  homilies  and  apologues,  of  prophetic  menaces,  of  epistolary 
admonitions,  and  of  positive  laws,  which  crowd  the  inspired 
Canon,  there  is  still  one  consentient  voice  proclaiming  to  man, 
that  the  world  within  and  the  world  without  him  were  created 
for  each  other ;  that  his  interior  life  must  be  sustained  and  nou- 
rished by  intercourse  with  external  things  ;  and  that  he  then  most 
nearly  approaches  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  when  most 
conversant  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  most  affected 
by  them,  he  is  yet  the  best  prepared  to  renounce  the  one  or  to 
endure  the  other,  in  cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

Unalluring,  and  on  the  whole  unlovely  as  it  is,  the  image  of 
Loyola  must  ever  command  the  homage  of  the  world.  No  other 
uninspired  man,  unaided  by  military  or  civil  power,  and  making 
no  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  has  had  the  genius  to 
conceive,  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  success  to  establish,  a 
polity  teeming  with  results  at  once  so  momentous  and  so  dis- 
tinctly foreseen.  Amidst  his  ascetic  follies,  and  his  half  crazy 
visions,  and  despite  all  the  coarse  daubing  with  which  the  miracle- 
mongers  of  his  Church  have  defaced  it,  his  character  is  destitute 
neither  of  sublimity  nor  of  grace.  They  were  men  of  no  common 
stamp  with  whom  he  lived,  and  they  regarded  him  with  an  un- 
bounded reverence.  On  the  anniversary  of  his  death  Baronius 
and  Bellarmine  met  to  worship  at  his  tomb ;  and  there,  with 
touching  and  unpremeditated  eloquence,  joined  to  celebrate  his 
virtues.  His  successor  Laynez  was  so  well  convinced  that  Loy- 
ola was  beloved  by  the  Deity  above  all  other  men,  as  to  declare 
it  impossible  that  any  request  of  his  should  be  refused.  Xavier 
was  wont  to  kneeL  when  he  wrote  letters  to  him ;  to  implore  the 
Divine  aid  through  the  merits  of  his  *  holy  Father  Ignatius,'  and 
to  carry  about  his  autograph  as  a  sacred  relic.  In  popular  esti- 
mation, the  very  house  in  which  he  once  dwelt  had  been  so  hal- 
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Wed  Iq(  1ms  jit^s^ilSfis  n  («  sb^kq  tQ  tb^  feunds^S  if  tkavghta 
unbecomiDg  its  purity  foand  entrance  into  the  mind  of  unyin- 
omte.  Qf  |iis  \^eo^\hj^  ^  §xMt»itf^  Ml  I^  l«tte<99  iu  m  re- 
corded ^i^Qoui^^  m^  i^  ^9 '  Si^^^i)^  ^ecci^fisb*  It  \ik  pecbftpa  difr 
ficult  fc^r  the  «oIde^  ii9.«lgips^tiP94  W^.  Aq  ^rot^^t^t  tjeserve  oJ  the 
>^ortl%  to.  form  ^  cotTect  g^ti^i^t^.  '^^asn^igd  by  s^qb  it  ^timdacd, 
^t  must  be  pirPftQuiqeS  irt^y.^Y^at  wd  firpUQ ;— 9,  Ubatiqii  oa  the 
altair  at  on^e  too  p^oi^se  ap^  tQO  litUe  fiUer^  frcm  tbe  dros^  of 
bumf^n  ps^sipn.  '$ut  to  Ipj^  f^Uow)  X9^  h^  ^9^  Qpt  merely  bene* 
yqlent,  l>ut  cpmjp^sionftte^  |Qlei^t»  ^^4  ^SU^did-  Hawever  in* 
.  fle:jj;ibl^  ^n  q^^t^og  fron^  fak  (cboseA  j^Upwer^  ^  ^LU-^pduring 
constancy,  he  wa^  geptle  to.  9(ber9|,  ^sipeqi^Ky  tQ  (bQ  young  aod 
the  ^^^k;  aiid  yfoni^  ofteft  ](nal^  w  JteMajpk  tbpug^  awkward 
effort  to  prp(p9te  ib^i^  rec^eatipp..  ](ie,  was.  fley^t  li^r4  to  men- 
tion a  ^Eiult  o.r  s^  criipae,  ^xcejpt  tp  suggest  a^  applpgy  for  the 
offender.  *  I^uinbly  to  conceal  ||umility,  s^nd  to  sbun  the-)>rai8e  of 
\  t)e{ng  hu^t^^'  Y^£^8  thq  maxim  and  th^  habH  of  bis  later  life; 
apd  pn  that  principle  l^e  Qiaintained  the  iinpdt^tatioMS  decencies 
of  his  ran^  99  Qenefal  pf^  h^s  prde^  $t  tbe  Cass^  Pxp£$ssii ;  a 
convent  ^bic|p^  ]^ad  been  c^^igned  at  ^pme  6>i^  tbcir  redideiiQe;. 
Tb^re  he  d^^lt,  conducting  1^  t;prr^spondpnce  napr^  ei^teiisiye  and 
important  tban  any  which  issued  &dai  ^b^  p^ibioets  p(  Paris  or 
JVIadrid.  In  sixteen  ye^rs  be  bad  estabhsbed  twelve  J^uit  Pro- 
yinceii  in  l^uropp,  India,  Afripai  and'Sra^U ;  apd  Sg^Ofire  thitn  a  hun- 
dred coUegps  or  hp^s^$  ibr  the  P^ro^bs^fed  and  tb^  PdCObHtiooers, 
already  amounting  to  many  tbopssUids*  His  m^ipnaries  had  tr^ 
versed  every  country,  tbe  most  temote  and  Wb^rous» 'i^tach  the 
enterprize  Pf  his  age  l;iiad  opened  %b  the  m.ercbabts  of  tbe  ^est 
The  devout  resorted,  to  him  Ibrguidanice,  tberniser^blpforjelie^th^ 
wise  for  inst]:uction,  and  the  rulers  pf  tbe  eartJii  for  succour.  Men 
felt  that  thete  had  appeared  among  them  one  of  those  mc^narchs 
vfho  reign  in  right  of  4;heir  Pwn  native  sUpfem^^Cy ;  and  tp  Vhoin 
the  feebler  wills  of  ptb^i^  mxist  yi^ld  eitbelr  a  I'^Klydtareiuetant 
allegiance.  It  was  a  conytetion  recorded  by  bi^  disciples  oh  bis 
tomb,  in  thesp  memoitable  ^adsigniiicaot  words:  ^.  Wboevei^ tbou 
\  may  est  ^e  who  bast  portrayed  to  thine  own  imagination 
*  Po^pey,  or  Caesar,  or  Alexander,  opei^  thine  eyeS  to  t^  trUtbj 
\  ^nd  let  this  marbte  teac^  t^ee  how  tilucb  gi^e^e):  a  cpnqVieior 
\  tb^n  t^iey  wa&  Jgnatius.' 

WJtateyer  may  have  been  tbe  cpinp^rative  majesty  <rf  tke 
Csds^rian  hni,  the  I^aitia^  cbnquests,  it  was  true'o&^^itber,  that 
on  the  defkth  of  the'  conqueroi^  the  suceessioh  t»  bis  diadem  hung 
long  in  anxious  suspense:  QjaUt  taib  desc^ndl|  from  the  sublio^e 
and  the  ^eroip  to  the  iregipn  o€  ordinary  moUves  add  ordinary 
p)Qti.    AccbhUng  to  the  opustitdtion  oi^  the  oi^d^,  the  choice  of 
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tbQ  g^ft^i^l  WM  to.  ]^«  m^^e  in  g  qhaptQr^  9f  viiich  the  foUy  Iko« 
feasedj  wd  they  4lon^,  T^e?«  Vft^iPbHs.  *  O^th^t  b'odjt  Jagia  Lay- 
neaS'w^  tli§  ^W^^ai  fth4  mp^t  ^ftiaeot;  ^od  |rom''h&  flyingf  bed 
(3Q  at  leAd.t  it  W^^' s^I(po^^d)  b?  &ua)<»ooed  J^ia  bretbren  to  hold 
the  election  at  the  Casa  Professa.  The  citation  w^s  uhans^e^eS. 
A  toajority  pf  tba  ^l^pte  §[left0r^  college  werfe  detuned  i'^  S^ain 
By  ShiUp  it,  tvi.o  wa^  th^tt'  engaged  In  hia  war  with  the 
B^p^'eQUTt;  ^nd  i^  tl^jis  €t:^t];emity  Xaynes  was  nominated  to  the 
ptQ^isippal  office*  pf  yiQ|^^-gp.nerA^•^  Xhsjt  promo^iofi  is  a  specific 
in  %m^  fenps  o^  feodiiy  4is?|se,  ^9  as  certain  as  any  apoth^m  in 
GsAeii.':  l^W  gi  renp>^t§d  l^i^  tbe  vkar-genefa^  at  once  assumed 
all  Cbe  ppw.^r<^  of  bi§  gC^4t  pi^dece88or,'Uiid  gave  proitopt  evidfeface 
tUt  %h^y.  hs^'M^ep  into  no  feeble -hahdir.'^  3ut  neither  was 
tbat  a'feeMe  gr^p  in^yh^p^  the  keys  of  St  Peter  were  held, 
lidt^i^^dled  ^^  i9\pe^>Q^s  as  %e  y^aSy  l^auV  IV.  had  qukiled 
iri  the  spie9in  pte$fence  of  Loypla ;  but  now,  as  he  believed,  had 
foupcl  the  tihifefor  ^rte^ting  the  advance  of ^a  'power  which 'he 
had ie.^ri^ed  to  c^gard  withfealpusy.  fie  begah (as  an  English- 
mm  Wg^%  express  it)  by  putting-  the  vacant  generalship'  iiito 
Commission,  and  assigned  to  Laynez  nothing  mt^re  thai^  ar  share 
ih  ttat 'divided  rule.  4- ypydge  to*  Spain,-where  in  his  own 
country  and  among,  ^lijia  gyim  fiends  bis  ellecition  would' be  secure, 
\fas  t);ie  iiext  re$oui[ce  of  the  yicar.- general;  but  a  Papkl  mandate 
appealed,  forbidding  any  Jesuit  to- quit  the  precincts  of  Rome. 
I'hu^  thwarted,  Lay^e^  resolved  on  Immediately  elevating  into 
ik^i  class  of  the  F^tpfessed  a^  many  of  his  associates  k^  would  form 
a  college  x|uiQerous  enough*for  the  chPlbe  of  a'Kead ;  but  the  vigi- 
lant old  I^onti££l  detectefd  and  prohibited  the  desi^.  FdUedin 
eyery  manoeuyre,  nPth^ng  reined  to  the  aspiring' vicar  but  to 
fiwait  (he  return  of  peaces  It  came  at  length^  anchwith  it  came 
from.  SpoXn  the  elector^  so  long  axld  anxiously  Expected.' 

Lowly  was  the  chamber  iti  V^hich  they  were  convened ;  nor  did 
there  meet  that  day  witi^in  tlie  compass  of  the  Seven  Hills  a  conr- 
pai^y,  in  outward  Qemi>iatiee;  le(IS'iifi|>osing;  and  yet,  scarcely 
had  the  assemb^d  Cdmitia,  to  whose  ^oiits  those' hills  had  once 
re-echpeds  "eyercopferred  on  Prs^tor  or  Rrocobsul  a  power  more 
teal  of  m9re  extensive  than  that' which  tbos^  homely  men  were 
^Pw  ail^put  t'o  bestow;  But  Layoez  seemed  doomed  to  yet  another 
disappointment.  The  chapel  doors  wete  thrown  open,  and  the 
Cardinal  Pacheco  appearing  among thfem,  interdicted^  in' the  name 
of  thp'PiC>p.e,  aU/^^tber  pifoceedings,'  tiniest  they  wotlld  consent 
to  chpone  their  ^enets^l  for  three  year^  only ;  a^d  w6uld  engage, 
%e  pt4er  religiops  men,  daily  to  chant  th'b  apfpoihted  offices^df 
the  QJ^utch.  Wt.i^t  ^^0  the  limits  Pf  unlimited  obedience? 
WhpAb  ^  QPAtury  and  ^  half  «^o,  our  own  casuists  laboured  for^n 
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answer  to  that  knotty  problem,  they  were  but  unconscnous  imita- 
tors of  Jago  Laynez  and  his  companions.  Mangre  vows,  and 
Pope,  and  Cardinal,  they  forthwith  elected  him  General  for  life ; 
nor  was  one  litany  the  more  sang  by  the  Jesuits  for  all  the 
Papal  bidding. 

Yet,  the  formal  decencies  of  the  scene,  how  well  were  they 
maintained  ?  Joyful  thanksgivings  on  the  side  of  the  electon< ; 
an  aspect  eloquent  with  reluctance,  grief,  and  the  painful  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  new  General.  Is  it  incredible 
that  some  motives  nobler  and  more  pure  than  those  of  mere  secu- 
lar ambitioe  may  have  animated  Laynez  on  this  occasion  ?  Pro- 
bably not ;  for  there  are  few  of  us  in  whom  antagonist  principles 
do  not  obtain  this  kind  of  divided  triumph  ;  and  the  testimonies 
to  his  virtues  are  such  and  so  many  as  almost  to  command  assent 
to  their  substantial  truth*  Of  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  his- 
tory of  Orlandinas,  eight  are  devoted  to  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Order.  They  extort  a  willing  acknowledgment, 
that  he  possessed  extraordinary  abilities ;  and  a  half-reluctant  ad- 
mission, that  he  may  have  combined  with  them  a  more  than  com- 
mon degree  of  genuine  piety. 

Laynez  would  seem  to  have  been  born  to  supply  the  intel- 
lectual deficiencies  of  Ignatius.  He  was  familiar  with  the  whole 
compass  of  the  theological  literature  of  his  age,  and  with  all  the 
moral  sciences  which  a  theologian  was  then  required  to  cultivate. 
With  these  stores  of  knowledge  he  had  made  himself  necessary 
to  the  first  General.  Loyola  consulted,  employed,  and  trusted, 
but  apparently  did  not  like  him.  It  is  stated  by  Orlandinus, 
that  there  was  no  other  of  his  eminent  followers  whom  the  great 
patriarch  of  the  society  treated  with  such  habitual  rigour,  and 
yet  none  who  rendered  him  such  important  services.  *  Do  you 
^  not  think,'  said  Ignatius  to  him,  *  that  in  framing  their  consti- 
^  tutions,  the  founders  of  the  religious  orders  were  inspired?' 
^  I  do,'  was  the  answer,  ^  so  far  as  the  general  scheme  and  out- 

*  line  were  concerned.'  The  inspired  saint,  therefore,  took  for 
his  province  the  compilation  of  the  text,  the  uninspired  scholar, 
the  preparation  of  the  authoritative  comment.  For  himself,  the 
lawgiver  claimed  the  praise  of  having  raised  an  edifice,  of  which 
the  plan  and  the  arrangement  were  divine.  To  his  fellow-labourer 
he  assigned  the  merit  of  having  supported  it  by  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  a  learning,  which,  however  excellent,  was  yet  entirely 
human.    An  example  will  best  explain  this  division  of  labour. 

*  In  theologill  legetur  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum,  et  doc- 
«  trina  scholastica  Divi  Thomae' — ^is  the  text.     *  Pr»legetur 

*  etiam  magister  sententiarum ;  sed  si  videatur  temporis  decursu, 
<  alius  autor  studentibus  utilior  futurus,  ut  si  aliqua  summa,  vel 
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^liber  theologise  scholasticse,  conficeretur^  qui  nostris  temportbns 
'  accommodatior  videretur' — ^preelegi  poterit'— is  the  comment. 
Ignatius  wa^  content  that  the  Divine  Thottas  Bhould  be  instftU 
led  among'  the  Jesuits  as  the  permanent  interpreter  of  the  tocri^d 
oracles.  Laynez,  with  deeper  foresight,  perceived  that  the  time 
was  coming  when  they  must  discover  a  teacher  <  better  suited  to 
*  times.'  it  was  a  prediction  fulfilled  shortly  after  his  death  la 
the  person  of  Molina,  who  was  himself  the  pupil  df  the  second 
General  of  the  order. 

To  Laynez  belongs  the  praise  of  the  reproach  of  having  re- 
vived, in  modem  times,  the  Molifiist  or  Arminian  doc^trine.  Our 
latest  posterity  will  debate,  as  our  remotest  ancestry  have  de<* 
bated,  the  soundness  of  that  creed  ;  but  that  it  \^as  *  temporibus 
.  ^  accommodatior,'  few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute.  The  times 
evidently  required  that  the  greftt  antagonists  of  Protestantism 
should  inculcate  a  belief  more  comprehensive,  and  more  flexible, 
than  that  of  Augustine  or  of  St  Thomas.  And  if  to  the  adop-* 
tion  of  those  opinions  may  be  traced  much  of  the  danger  and  dis- 
repute to  which  the  society  was  afterwards  exposed,  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  secret  of  their  vitality  and 
their  strength. 

Ttie  doctrines  of  Molina  were  hazarded  by  Laynez,  even  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  where,  though  not  co^stitu- 
ti(mally  brave,  he  dared  the  reproach  of  heresy  and  Pelagianism. 
But,  in  the  noblest  theatre  for  the  display  of  eloquence  ivhich 
the  world  had  seen  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  c'bmmonwedlth, 
he  exhibited  all  the  hardihood  which  a  conscious  superiority  in 
the  power  of  speech  will  impart  to  the  least  courageous.  Amidst 
cries  of  iudignatioti,  he  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
the  ultramontane  doctrines,  the  most  unwelcome  to  his  atidience ; 
and  vehemently  opposed  the  demand  of  inore  than  half  of  Europe 
for  the  admission  of  the  laiety  to  the  cup.  He  felt  that  resent- 
ment must  give  way  to  those  feelings  On  which  a  great  speaker 
seldom  relies  in  vain.  He  spoke  from  a  position  best  befitting 
an  ostentatious  humility,  and  therefore  the  most  reteote  froni 
the  thrones  of"  the  Papal  legates,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Chris^ 
tendom.  Even  those  thrones  were  for  a  moment  abandoned; 
Cardidals,  Bishops^,  Counts,  and  Abbots,  thronged  around  bis 
chair ;  Generals  and  Doctors  obeyed  the  same  impulse ;  and  i6f 
two  successive  hours  a  circle  more  illustrious  for  rank  and  lealrn-t 
ing  than  ever  before  surrounded  the  tribune  6f  an  orator,  reward- 
ed his  efforts  by  th^ir  profound  afid  siletft  admiration.  He  spbke 
at  Paris,  and  he  preached  at  Rome,  with  similar  applliUse ;  liind 
yet,  on  examining  the  only  two  of  his  speeches  which  have  beefi 
preserved  by  Orlandinus,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  charni  i^hicb 
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once  fledaced  the  haughtiest  Prelates  into  a  passing  forgetfulness 
of  their  dignity.  The  eloquence  of  Laynez' would  appear  to 
have  been  neither  impassioned  nor  imaginative,  nor  of  that  in- 
tense earnestness  which  seems  to  despise  the  very  rules  by  the 
observance  of  which  it  triumphs.  Luminous  argumentation, 
clothed  in  transparent  language,  and  delivered  with  facility  and 
grace,  was  probably  the  praise  to  which  he  was  entitled — no  vulgar 
praise  indeed;  for,  amidst  the  triumphs  of  oratory,  few  are  greater 
or  more  welcome  than  thatof  infusing  order,  without  fatigue,  into 
the  chaotic  thoughts  of  an  inquisitive  audience* 

Ambition  clothed  in  rags,  subtlety  under  the  guise  of  candour, 
are  the  offences  which  the  enemies  of  his  order  have  ascribed  to 
Laynez.  But  a  man  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  refused  a 
Cardinal's  hat,  (his  refusal  of  the  Papacy  is  a  more  apocryphal 
story,)  can  hardly  have  been  the  victim  of  a  low  desire  for  worldly 
honours ;  and  hypocrisy  is  a  charge  which  every  one  must  bear 
who  has  to  do  with  opponents  incredulous  of  virtue  superior  to 
their  own.  For  eighteen  years  the  head  of  a  body  distrusted 
and  unpopular  from  its  infancy,  he  had  neither  hereditary  rank 
to  avert  the  envy  which  waits  on  greatness,  nor  the  lofty  daring 
to  which  the  world  is  ever  prompt  to  yield  idolatrous  homage.  In 
his  hands  the  weapons  of  Ignatius  or  of  Xavier  would  have  been 
impotent ;  but  he  wielded  his  own  with  address  and  with  admir- 
able effect.  To  him  his  society  were  first  indebted  for  their  cha- 
racteristic doctrine,  for  the  possession  and  the  fame  of  learning, 
for  many  enlargements  of  their  privileges,  for  a  more  intimate 
alliance  with  the  Papacy,  and  the  more  pronounced  hostility  of 
the  Reformers.  He  first  established  for  them  that  authority  in 
the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  on  which,  at  no  distant  tim^,  the  edifice 
of  their  temporal  power  was  to  rest ;  and  it  was  his  melancholy 
distinction  to  number  among  his  disciples  the  infamous  Catherine 
of  Medici,  and  her  less  odious,  because  feebler,  son.  He  was 
associated  with  them  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  revolving 
the  greatest  crime  with  which  the  annals  of  Christendom  have 
been  polluted.  With  the  guilt  of  that  massacre  his  memory  iS) 
however,  unstained ;  except  so  far  as  the  doctrines  he  inculcated, 
in  his  debates  at  Paris  With  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr,  may  have 
taught  the  sovereigns  to  think  lightly  of  any  bloodshed  vhich 
should  rid  the  world  of  a  party  abhorred  of  God,  and  hateful  to 
the  enlightened  eye  of  man. 

.  Gifted  with  extraordinary  talents,  profound  learning,  flexible 
address,  an.d  captivating  eloquence,  Laynez  fell  short  of  that 
Standard  at  which,  alone,  men  may  inscribe  their  names  in  the 
roll  sacred  to  those  who  have  reigned  over  their  fellow  mortals 
hj  a  right  divine,  because  a  right  inherent  and  indefeasible. 
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Without  the  genius  to  devise,  or  the  glowing  passion  to  achieve, 
great  things,  none  may  be  associated  with  tnose  kings  of  the 
earth  on  whose  brows  nature  herself  has  set  the  diadem.  Far 
surpassing  in  mere  intellectual  resources  both  Xavier  and 
Ignatius,  the  fiery  element  native  to  their  souls  was  uninhabit* . 
able  to  his*  Laynez  was  the  first,  if  not  the  most  eminent, 
example  of  the  results  of  Loyola's  discipline ;  and  illustrates  the 
effect  of  concentrating  all  the  interests  of  life,  and  all  the  affec^ 
tions  of  the  heart,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  one  contracted  fel- 
lowship. It  yielded  in  him,  as  it  has  often  produced  in  others,  a 
vigorous  but  a  stunted  development  of  character ;  a  kind  of 
social  selfishness  and  sectional  virtue ;  a  subordination  of  philan- 
thropy to  the  love  of  caste ;  a  spirit  irreclaimably  servile,  because 
exalting  in  its  own  servitude ;  a  temper  consistent,  indeed,  with 
great  actions  and  often  contributing  to  them,  but  destructive  (at 
least  in  ordinary  minds)  of  that  free  and  cordial  sympathy  with 
man  as  man ; — of  those  careless  graces^  and  of  that  majestic  repose, 
which  touch  and  captivate  the  heart,  and  to  which  must,  in  part 
at  least,  be  ascribed  the  sacred  fascination  exercised  over  us  all 
by  the  simple  records  of  the  life  of  Him  whose  name  the  society 
of  Jesus  had  assumed. 

On  the  2d  of  July  1565  the  Casa  Professa,  usually  the  scene 
of  a  profound  stillness,  was  agitated  by  an  unwonted  excitement. 
Men  of  austere  demeanour  might  be  seen  there  clasping  each 
others  hands,  and  voices  habitually  mute  were  interchanging 
hearty  congratulations.  One  alone  appeared  to  take  no  share  in 
the  common  joy.  As  if  overpowered  by  some  strange  and  un- 
welcome tidings,  he  seemed  by  imploring  gestures  to  deprecate 
a  decision  against  which  his  paralyzed  lips  in  vain  attempted  to 
protest.  His  age  might  be  nearly  fifty,  his  dress  mean  and  sor- 
did, and  toil  or  suffering  had  ploughed  their  furrows  in  his  pallid 
eheek  ;  but  he  balanced  his  tall  and  still  graceful  figure  with  a 
soldiei^s  freedom,  and  gazed  pn  his  associates  with  a  countenance 
cast  in  that  mould  which  ladies  love  and  artists  emulate.  They 
called  him  Father  Francis ;  and  on  the  death  of  Laynez  their 
almost  unanimous  suffrage  had  just  hailed  him  as  the  third 
General  of  the  Order  of  Jesus.  I'fae  wish  for  rank  and  power 
was  never  more  sincerely  disclaimed,  for  never  had  they  been 
forced  on  any  one  who  had  a  larger  experience  of  their  vanity. 

In  the  female  line  Father  Francis  was  the  grandson  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Arragon,  and  therefore  the  near  kinsman  of  the  Em-* 
peror  Charles  V.  Among  his  paternal  ancestry  he  could  boast 
or  lament  the  names  of  Alexander  VI.  and  of  Caesar  Borgia. 
Of  that  house,  eminent  alike  for  their  wealth,  their  honours, 
and  their  crimes,  he  was  the  lineal  representative;  and  had» 
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ill  early  manhood,  inherited  firom  his  father  the  patrimony  and 
tb^  title  of  the  Dakea  of  Gandia. 

Don  Francis  Borgia,  as  if  to  rescue  the  name  be  bore  from  tbe 
iii&tmy  of  his  progenitors,  exhaled,  even  in  his  childish  days,  tke 
odour  of  sanctity.  With  each  returning  month,  he  cast  a  lot  to 
determine  whicn  he  should  personate  of  the  saints  with  ivhose 
names  it  was  studded  on  the  calendar.  In  his  tenth  year,  with 
a  virtue  unsung  and  unconceived  by  the  Mttsas  Etomenses^  he 
played' at  saints  so  perfectly  as  to  inflict  a  vigorous  chastisement 
on  his  own  naked  person.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  wish  that  the 
sJBOurge  had  been  yet  more  resolutely  wielded  by  the  arm  of  his 
tutor.  So  seems  to  have  thought  his  maternal  uncle  Don  John 
of  Arragon,  Archbishop  of  Saragossa.  Taking  the  charge  of  hit 
nephew,  that  high-born  prelate  oompelled  him  to  study  alternately 
the  lessons  of  the  ridin^«-master  and  those  of  the  master  of  the 
sentences ;  and  in  his  nineteenth  year  sent  him  to  complete  his 
education  at  the  court  of  his  imperial  cousin. 

Ardent  as  were  still  the  aspirations  of  the  young  courtier  for 
the  monastic  life,  no  one  in  that  gallant  circle  bore  himself  more 
bmvely  in  the  menage,  or  sheathed  his  sword  with  a  steadier 
hand  in  the  throat  of  the  half-maddened  bull,  or  more  skilfully 
disputed  with  his  sovereign  the  honours  of  the  tournament.  As 
the  youthful  knight,  bowing  to  the  saddle-tree,  lowered  his  spear 
before  the  ^  Queen  of  Beauty,*  many  a  full  dark  eye  beamed  with  a 
deeper  lustre ;  but  his  triumph  was  incomplete  and  worthless  un- 
kssit  won  the  approving  smile  of  Eleonora  de  Castro.  That 
smild  was  not  often  refused.  But  the  romance  of  Don  Franek 
begins  whe<e  other  romances  terminate.  Foremost  in  the  train 
of  Charles  and  Isabella,  tbe  husbftnd  of  the  fair  Eleonora  still 
touched  his  lute  with  unrivalled  skill  in  the  halls  of  the  Escurial, 
Or  followed  the  quarry  across  the  plains  of  Castille  in  advance  of 
the  iDost  ardent  fideoner.  Yet  that  music  was  universally  se^ 
lected  from  the  offices  of  the  church ;  and  in  the  very  agony  of 
the  ohase^  jkist  as  the  wheeling  hawk  paused  for  his  last  deadly 
plunge,  (genius  of  Nimrod,  listen  I)  he  would  avert  his  eyes  and 
ride  slowly  home,  the  inventor  of  a  matchless  effort  of  peniten- 
tial self-^lenial. 

With  Charles  himself  for  his  fellow  pupil,  Don  Francis  stn<&ed 
the:  arts  of  war  and  fortification  under  the  once  celebrated  Sainte^ 
Ciroiz^  and  practised  in  Africa  the  lessons  he  had  been  taught';—' 
earning  the  double  praise,  that  in  the  camp  he  was  the  most  mag^ 
Hifioent,  in  the  field  the  most  adventurous,  of  all  the  leaders  in 
that  vaunted  expedition.  At  the  head  of  a  troop  enlisted  and 
maintained  by  himself,  he  attended  the  emperor  to  the  Milanese 
Wd  Provence ;  and,  in  honourable  ftcknowledgment  of  his  ser* 
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vices,  was  selected  by  Cliarles  to  lay  &  report  of  tiie  campaign 
before  the  empress  in  person,  at  SegOTia.  Towards  her  he  Ukt 
an  almost  filial  regard.  She  had  long  been  the  zealous  patron 
and  the  cordial  friend  of  himself  and  of  Eleonora ;  and  at  the 
public  festivals  which  celebrated  the  victories  of  Charles,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  States  of  Castillo  at  Toledo,  they  shone 
among  the  mo$t  brilliant  of  the  satellites  by  which  her  throne 
was  encircled. 

At  the  moment  of  triumph  the  inexorable  arm  was  unbared 
which  so  often,  as  in  modcery  of  human  pomp,  confounds  to- 
g^ether  the  world's  bravest  pageants  and  the  humiliations  of  the 
grave.  Dust  to  dust  and  ashes  to  ashes,  but,  when  the  imperial 
fall,  not  without  one  last  poor  assertion  of  their  departed  dignity. 
Isabella  might  not  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Spain^ 
until  amidst  the  funeral  rites  the  soldered  coffin  had  been  opened^ 
the  cerements  removed,  and  some  g^randee  of  the  highest  rank 
bad  been  enabled  to  depose,  that  he  had  seen  within  them  the  . 
very  body  of  the  deceased  sovereign.  Such,  in  purlniance  of  an 
ancient  custom,  was  the  duty  confideid  to  the  zeal  of  Don  Francis 
Borgia,  nor  was  any  one  better  fitted  for  such  a  trust.  The  eye, 
now  for  ever  closed,  had  never  turned  to  him  but  with  maternal 
kindness,  and  every  lineament  of  that  serene  and  once  eloquent 
countenance  was  indelibly  engraven  on  his  memory.  Amidst 
the  half-uttered  prayers  which  commended  her  soul  to  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  the  low  dirge  of  the  organ,  he  advanced  with  stream* 
ing  eyes,  and  rev^ently  raised  the  covering  which  concealed  tbf 
secrets  of  the  grave,  when — but  why  or  how  portray  Uie  appal- 
ling and  loathsome  spectacle  P  That  gentle  brow,  that  eloquent 
eountenance,  that  form  so  lately  raised  on  earths  proudest  throne, 
and  extolled  with  an  almosit  adoring  homage  I  Don  Francis 
turned  from  the  sight  to  shudder  and  to  pray, 
.  It  was  the  great  epoch  in  the  life  of  Borgia*  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  indeed,  he  may  have  been  unchanged ;  but  in  his  eyes 
tbe  whole  aspect  of  that  world  was  altered.  Lord  of  a  princely 
fortune^  the  heir  of  an  illustrious  house,  the  favourite  kinsman 
of  the  Elmperor  of  the  West,  renowned  in  the  very  flower  of  his 
youth  as  a  warrior,  a  courtier,  and  a  musician,  his  home  hallow- 
ed by  QOBJugal  lave,  a»d  gladdened  by  the  sports  of  bis  children ; 
for  whom  had  life  a  deeper  interest,  or  who  could  erect  on  a 
^  surer  basis  a  loftier  fabric  of  «iore  brilliant  hopes?  Those 
interests  and  hopes  he  deliberately  resigned,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow,  that  in  the  ^vent 
offais.Burviviiig  Eleonora,  he  would  end  his  days  as  a  member  ot 
some  religious  order.  He  had  gazed  on  the  mdeous  triumph  of 
-death  and  sin  over  prospects  still  more  splendid  than  his  own. 
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For  him  the  soothing  illusions  of  existence  were  no  more — earth 
iMsd  its  inhabitants,  withering  under  the  curse  of  their  Maker, 
might  put  on  their  empty  gauds,  and  for  some  transient  hour 
dream  and  talk  of  happiness.  But  the  curse  was  there,  and 
there  would  it  lie,  crusning  the  frivolous  spirit  the  most  when 
felt  the  least,  and  consigning  alike  to  that  foul  debasement  the 
lovely  and  the  brave ;  the  sylph  now  floating  through  the 
giddy  dance,  and  the  warrior  now  proudly  treading  the  field  of 
victory. 

From  such  meditations  Charles  endeavoured  to  recall  his 
friend  to  the  common  duties  of  life.  He  required  him  to  assume 
the  viceroyalty  of  Catalonia,  and  adorned  him  with  the  cross  of 
the  order  of  Alcantara,  then  of  all  chtvalric  honours  the  noblest 
and  the  most  highly  prized*  His  administration  was  firm,  mu- 
nificent, and  just ;  it  forms  the  highest  era  of  his  life,  and  is  espe- 
cially signalized  by  the  same  sedulous  care  for  the  education 
.  of  the  young,  which  afterwards  formed  his  highest  praise  as  Gen- 
eral of  the  Order  of  Jesus. 

i  Ingenious  above  all  men  in  mortifying  his  natural  affections, 
Don  Francis  could  not  neglect  the  occasion  which  his  new  dig- 
nities afforded  him,  of  incurring  much  wholesome  contumely. 
Sumptuous  banquets  must  be  given  in  honour  of  his  sovereign, 
when  he  could  at  once  fast  and  be  despised  for  lasting.  To  ez« 
hibit  himself  in  penitential  abasement  before  the  people  under 
his  authority,  would  give  to  penitence  the  appropriate  accom- 
paniment of  general  contempt.  On  the  festival  of  *  the  Inven- 
*  tion  of  the  Holy  Cross,'  mysteries  not  unlike  those  of  the  Btma 
Dea  were  to  be  celebrated  by  the  ladies  of  Barcelona,  when,  to 
prevent  the  profane  intrusion  of  any  of  the  coarser  sex,  the  vice- 
roy himself  undertook  the  ofiice  of  sentinel.  With  a  naked 
dagger  in  his  hand,  a  young  nobleman  demanded  entrance,  ad- 
dressing to  the  viceroy  insults  such  as  every  gentleman  is  bound, 
under  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  laws  of  chivalry,  to  expiate  by 
blood.  A  braver  man  did  not  tread  the  soil  of  Spain  than  Don 
Francis,  nor  any  one  to  whom  the  reproach  of  poltronery  was 
more  hateful.  And  yet  his  sword  did  not  leap  from  his  scab- 
bard. TVith  a  calm  rebuke,  and  courteous  demeanour,  he  allowed 
the  bravo  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts — ^preferring  the  imputar 
tion  of  cowardice,  though  stinging  like  an  adder,  to  the  sin  of 
avenging  himself,  and,  indeed,  to  the  duty  of  maintaining  his ' 
lawful  authority.  History  has  omitted  to  tell  what  were  the 
weapons,  or  what  the  incantation,  by  which  the  ladies  promptly 
ejected  the  insolent  intruder,  nor  has  she  recorded  how  tney 
afterwards  received  their  guardian  knight  of  Alcantara.  Her 
only  care  has  been  to  excite  our  admiration  for  this  most  illu8- 
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trious  victory  in  the  bosom  of  Don  Francis,  of  the  meekness  of 
the  saint  over  the  human  passions  of  the  soldier. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  Don  Francis  ivas  relieved  by  the 
death  of  his  father  from  his  viceregal  office,  and  assumed  his 
hereditary  title  of  Duke  of  Gandia.  His  vassals  exulted  in  the 
munificence  of  their  new  chief.  The  ancient  retainers  of  his 
family  lived  on  his  bounty— cottages,  convents,  and  hospitals, 
rose  on  his  estates — fortresses  were  built  to  check  the  ravages  of 
the  Moorish  corsairs,  and  the  mansion  of  his  ancestors  reappear^ 
ed  in  all  its  ancient  splendour.  In  every  work  of  piety  and 
mercy  the  wise  and  gentle  Eleonora  was  the  rival  of  her  lord. 
But  it  was  the  only  strife  which  ever  agitated  the  Castle  of 
Gandia.  Austerities  were  practised  there,  but  gloom  and  lassi* 
tude  were  unknown  ;  nor  did  the  bright  suns  of  Spain  gild  any 
feudal  ramparts,-  within  which  love,  and  peace  the  child  of  love^ 
shed  their  milder  light  with  a  more  abiding  radiance. 

But  on  that  countenance^  hitherto  so  calm  and  so  submissive^  - 
might  at  length  be  traced  the  movements  of  an  inward  tempest, 
witn  which,  even  when  prostrate  before  the  altar^  the  Duke  of 
Gandia  strove  in  vain.  Conversant  with  every  form  of  self-in<^ 
flicted  suffering,  how  should  he  find  strength  to  endure  the  im^- 
pending  death  of  Eleonora !  His  was  a  prayer  transcending  the 
resources  of  language  and  of  thought ;  it  was  the  mute  agony 
of  a  breaking  hearts  But  after  the  whirlwind  and  the  fire,  was 
heard  the  still  small  voice.    It  said,  or  seemed  to  say,  ^  If  it  be  thy 

*  will,  she  shall  recover  ;  but  not  for  her  real  welfare  nor  for  thine/ 
Adoring  gratitude  swept  away  every  feebler  emotion,  and  the 
suppliant's  grief  at  length  found  utterance.     *  Thy  will  be  done. 

*  Thou  knowest  what  is  best  for  us.     Whom  have  we  in  heaven 

*  but  thee,  and  whom  upon  earth  should  we  desire  in  comparison 
<  of  thee?'  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  the  Duke  of  Gandia  com- 
mitted to  the  tomb  the  frame  once  animated  by  a  spirit  from 
which  not  death  itself  could  separate  him.  In  the  sacred  retire- 
ment  to  which  in  that  event  he  had  devoted  his  remaining  days, 
Eleonora  would  still  unite  her  prayers  to  his ;  and  as  each  of  those 
days  should  decline  into  the  welcome  shadows  of  evening,  one 
^tage  the  more  towards  his  reunion  with  her  would  have  been 
traversed. 

The  Castle  of  Gandia  was  still  hung  with  the  funeral  draperies 
when  a  welcome  though  unexpected  guest  arrived  there.  It  was 
Peter  Faber,  the  officiating  priest  at  the  Crypt  of  Montmartre, 
charged  by  Ignatius  with  a  mission  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Christian  education  in  Spain.  Aided  by  his  counsels,  and  by  the 
letters  of  the  patriarch,  tne  duke  erected  on  his  estates  a  church, 
a  college,  and  a  library,  and  placed  them  under  the  care  of 
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teachfin  jselected  by  Ignatius,  The  sorrows  c^  the  duke  were 
relieved  as  his  wealth  flowed  still  more  copiously  vsl  this  new 
channel  of  beneficence ;  and  the  universities  of  Alcala  and  Seville 
were  enlarged  by  his  bounty  with  similar  foundations.  But,  as 
Faber  remarked,  a  still  nobler  edifice  was  y^t  to  be  erected  on 
the  aoul  of  the  founder  himself.  The  first  stone  of  it  was  laid 
in  the  duke's  performance  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  To  the 
completion  of  this  invisible  but  imperishable  building,  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  life  was  inflexibly  devoted. 

With  Ignatius  the  duke  had  long  maintained  a  correspond^ 
ence,  in  which  the  stately  courtesies  of  Spanish  noblemen  not  un« 
gracefully  temper  the  severe  tones  of  patriarchal  authority  and 
filial  reverence.  Admission  into  the  order  of  Jesus  was  an  hon- 
our for  which,  in  this  case,  the  aspirant  was  humbly  content, 
find  was  wisely  permitted  long  to  wait  and  sue.  To  study  the 
biography,  that  he  might  imitate  the  life  of  Him  by  whose  holy 
name  the  society  was  called  j  to  preach  in  his  own  household, 
or  at  the  wicket  of  the  nunnery  of  the  ladies  of  St  Clair;  and 
day  by  day,  to  place  in  humiliating  contrast  some  proof  of  the 
divine  goodness,  and  some  proof  of  his  own  demerit,  were  the 
£rst  probationary  steps  which  the  duke  was  required  to  tread  in 
the  toilsome  path  on  which  he  had  thus  entered.  It  was  a  path 
from  which  Philip,  then  governing  Spain  witl^  the  title  of  regent, 
would  have  willingly  seduced  him*  He  consulted  him  on  the 
most  critical  affairs  ;  summoned  him  tq  take  a  high  station  in  the 
states  of  Castille ;  and  pressed  on  bis  acceptance  the  office  of 
grand  master  of  the  royal  household.  It  was  declined  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Had  Gandia  preferred  the  duties  of  his 
secular  rank  to  those  of  his  religious  aspirations,  Spain  mif^ht 
have  had  a  saint  the  less  and  seven  provinces  the  more.  With 
the  elevation  of  Alva,  the  butcheries  iu  the  Netherlands)  the 
disgrace  of  Spain,  and  the  independence  of  Holland  might  have 
been  averted. 

Warned  by  his  escape,  the  duke  implored  with  renewed 
earnestness  his  immediate  admission  into  the  order;  nor  was 
Ignatius  willing  that  his  proselyte  should  again  incur  such  dan- 
gers. At  the  chapel  of  his  own  college  ne  accordingly  pro- 
nounced the  irrevocable  vows ;  a  Papal  bull  having  dispensed 
during  a  term  of  four  years  with  any  publie  avowal  of  the  change. 
They  were  passed  in  the  final  a^'ustment  of  his  secular  affairs. 
He  had  lived  in  the  splendour  appropriate  to  hi9  rank  and  for* 
tune,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  bounty  becoming  hid  emineooe 
in  the  Christian  commonwealth.  But  now  all  was  to  be  aban- 
doned, even  the  means  of  almsgiving,  for  he  was  hvm^\ih»^f^ 
forth  to  live  on  the  alms  of  others.     He  gave  bi^  cbiidrepiB 
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marriage  to  the  noblest  houses  in  Spain  and  Portugal)  transferred 
to  his  eldest  son  the  enjoyment  of  the  patrimonial  estates  of  Gan^ 
dia,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  forty,  meekly  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  scholastic  divinity,  of  the  traditions  of  the  churcb^  and 
of  the  canons  of  the  general  councils.  He  even  submitted  to  all 
the  rules,  and  performed  all  the  public  exercises  enforced  on  the 
youngest  student.  Such  was  his  piety  that  the  thorny  fagots 
of  the  schoolmen  fed  instead  of  smothering  the  flame  ;  and  on 
the  margin  of  his  Thomas  Aquinas  might  be  seen  some  devout 
aspiration,  extracted  by  his  sacred  alchemy  from  each  subtle  dis^ 
tinction  in  the  text.  Never  before  or  since  was  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  to  which  he  now  proceeded,  so  hardly  earned 
or  so  well  deserved. 

Two  of  the  brothers  of  the  duke  had  been  members  of  the 
sacred  college,  and  his  humility  had  refused  the  purple  offered  at 
the  instance  of  the  emperor  to  two  of  his  sons.  But  how  should 
the  new  doctor  avert  from  his  own  head  the  ecclesiastical  cap  of 
maintenance  with  which  Charles  was  now  desirous  to  replace  the 
ducal  coronet  ?  He  fled  the  presence  of  his  impe]:ial  patron ; 
made  and  executed  his  own  testamentary  dispositions,  delivered 
his  last  parental  charge  to  his  eldest  son,  and  bade  a  final  adieu 
to  his  weeping  family.  The  gates  of  the  castle  of  Gandia  closed 
on  their  self-banished  lord.  He  went  forth,  like  Francis  Xavier, 
chanting  the  song  of  David — *  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt, 
'  and  the  house  of  Jacob  from  a  strange  people,' — ^adding  froni 
another  strain  of  the  royal  minstrel,  '  Our  bonds  are  broken  and 
'  we  are  delivered.'  He  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  from 
this  time,  and  in  his  future  missions  into  Spain  often  passed  the 
gates  of  the  castle,  but  never  more  re-entered  them.  He  became 
a  stranger  even  to  his  children,  never  again  passing  so  much  as 
a  single  day  in  their  society,  or  even  permitting  himself  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  offspring. 

As  the  bird  set  free  to  her  nest,  so  hasted  the  emancipated 
duke  to  take  his  seat  at  the  footstool  of  Ignatius.  Yet  in  his 
route  through  Ferrara  and  Florence,  his  sacred  impatience  was 
arrested,  and  his  humility  confirmed,  by  the  unwelcome  honours 
yielded  to  him  by  his  kinsmen,  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  those 
duchies.  He  would  have  entered  Rome  by  night ;  but  in  the 
city  of  triumphs  and  ovations,  the  victorious  Loyola  must  exhibit 
so  illustrious  a  captive.  Attended  by  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  by 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  and  by  a  long  train  of  cardi-. 
nals,  priests,  and  nobles,  the  Duke  of  Gandia  advanced  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  Casa  Professa.  There,  in  the  presence  of  his 
General,  his  wearied  spirit  found  at  length  the  repose  which  the 
most  profuse  liberality  of  fortune  had  been  unable  to  bestow* 
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With  lean  of  joy  he  kissed  the  feet  of  the  patriarch  and  of  his 
Professed  brethren,  esteeminff  the  meanest  office  in  their  house- 
hold an  honour  too  exalted  for  so  unworthy  an  associate ;  and 
then,  in  a  general  confession,  poured  into  the  ear  of  Ignatius  every 
secret  of  his  conscience  from  the  dawn  of  life  to  that  long-dedred 
hour. 

Such  zeal  was  a  treasure  too  precious  to  be  left  without  some 
great  and  definite  object ;  and  as  the  duke  was  still  the  steward  of 
some  of  this  world's  treasures,  which  he  had  devoted  tosacred  uses, 
they  were  employed  in  building  at  Rome  the  church^  and  college 
afterwards  so  famous  as  the  College  cfe  Propaganda  Fide.  One 
only  secular  care  still  awaited  him.  His  rank  as  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  and  the  cross  of  Alcantara,  could  not  be  laid  aside  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  emperor.  It  was  solicited  with  all  the 
frace  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  and  all  the  fervour  of  a  saint 
lut  while  he  awaited  at  Rome  the  answer  of  Charles,  a  new 
alarm  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  Casa  Professa.  The  dreaded 
purple  was  again  pressed  on  him  with  all  the  weight  of  Papal 
admonition.  To  avoid  it,  Gandia  fled  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Ignatius,  returned  to  Spain,  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Castle  of  Loyola,  kissed  the  hallowed  ground,  and  then  burying 
himself  in  a  Jesuit  College  at  Ognato,  once  more  awaited  the 
decision  of  the  emperor. 

It  soon  arrived.  He  was  no  longer  a  duke,  a  knight  of  St 
lago,  nor  even  a  Spanish  gentleman.  Solemnly,  and  in  dae 
legal  form,  he  renounced  all  these  titles,  and  with  them  all  his  pro- 
perty and  territorial  rights.  Even  his  secular  dress  was  laid  aside, 
and  his  head  was  prepared  by  the  tonsure  for  the  Episcopal  touch, 
emblematic  of  the  most  awful  mystery.  The  astonished  specta- 
tors collected  and  preserved  the  holy  relics.  And  now  bent  in 
lowly  prostration  before  the  altar  at  Ognato,  the  Father  Francis 
had  no  further  sacrifice  to  offer  there,  but  the  sacrifice  of  a  heart 
emptied  of  all  the  interests  and  of  all  the  affections  of  the  world. 
Long  and  silent  was  his  prayer,  but  it  was  now  unattended  with 
any  trace  of  disorder.  The  tears  he  shed  were  such  as  might 
have  bedewed  the  cheek  of  the  First  Man  before  he  had  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  sin.  He  rose  from  his  knees,  bade  a  last  fare- 
well to  his  attendants ;  and  Father  Francis  was  left  alone  with 
his  Creator. 

It  was  a  solitude  not  long  to  be  maintained.  The  fame  of  his 
.  devotion  filled  the  Peninsula.  All  who  needed  spiritual  counsel, 
and  who  wished  to  indulge  an  idle  curiosity,  resorted  to  his  cell. 
Kings  sought  his  advice,  wondering  congregations  hung  on  his 
lips,  and  two  at  least  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  imitated  his  ex- 
ample.    His  spiritual  triumphs  were  daily  more  and  more  splen- 
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did ;  and)  if  lie  mi^ht  escape  the  still  threatened  promotion  into 
the  college  of  Cardinals,  might  be  as  enduring  as  his  life.  The 
authority  of  Ignatius,  not  unaided  by  some  equivocal  exercise  of 
his  ingenuity,  at  length  placed  Father  Francis  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  last  danger.  They  both  went  do\¥n  to  the  grave  without 
witnessing  the  debasement  of  their  order  by  any  ecclesiastical 
dignity. 

•  But  there  was  yet  one  tie  to  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this 
world,  which  could  not  be  entirely  broken.  During  his  vice- 
regal administration,  Father  Francis  had  on  one  occasion  traversed 
the  balls  of  the  Castle  of  Barcelona  in  deep  and  secret  confer- 
ence with  his  imperial  cousin.  Each  at  that  interview  imparted 
to  the  other  his  design  of  devoting  to  religious  retirement  the 
interval  which  should  intervene  between  the  business  and  the 
close  of  life*  At  every  season  of  disappointment  Charles  reverted 
to  this  purpose,  and  abandoned  or  postponed  it  with  each  return 
of  success.  But  now,  broken  with  sickness  and  sorrow,  he  had 
fixed  his  residence  in  a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  and  summon- 
ed the  former  viceroy  of  Catalonia  to  the  presence  of  his  early 
friend  and  patron.  Falling  on  his  knees,  as  in  times  of  yore,. 
Father Frands  c^ered  to  impsess  the  kiss  of  homage  on  the  hand 
wliidi  Juof  so  la^y  borne  the  sceptre  of  half  the  civilized  world. 
But  Charles  embraced  his  cousin,  and  compelled  him  to  sit,  and 
to  sit  covered,  by  his  side.  Long  and  frequent  were  their  con- 
versations ;  but  the  record  of  them  transmitted  to  us  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  has  but  little  semblance  of  au- 
thenticity. Charles  assails,  and  Borgia  defends  the  new  institute, 
and  the  imperial  disputant  of  course  yields  to  the  combined  foree 
«f  eloqaenoe  and  truth.  It  seems  less  improbable  that  the  pub- 
ItOKtion  <tf  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  to  be  written  by 
himself,  was  one  subject  of  serious  debate  at  these  interviews, 
and  that  the  good  father  dissuaded  it.  If  the  tale  be  true,  he 
has  certainly  one  claim  the  less  to  the  gratitude  of  later  times. 
What  seems  certain  is,  that  he  undertook  and  executed  some 
secret  mission  from  Charles  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  that  he 
acted  as  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  delivered  a  funeral 
oration  in  praise  of  the  deceased  emperor  before  the  Spanish 
conrt  at  Valladolid. 

From  this  point,  the  life  of  Borgia  merges  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  oraer  to  which  he  had  attached  himself.  It  is  a  pas- 
sage of  history  full  of  the  miracles  of  self-denial,  and  of  miracles 
in  the  more  accurate  acceptation  of  the  word.  To  advance  the 
cause  of  education,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  own  society 
the  control  of  that  mighty  engine,  was  the  labour  which  Father 
Francis  as  ikeir  General  chiefly  proposed  to  himself.     His  suc- 
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cess  was  complete)  and  he  lived  to  see  the  establishment,  in 
almost  every  state  of  Europe,  of  colleges  formed  on  die  model 
of  that  wbidi  he  had  himseif  formed  in  the  town  of  Gandia. 

Borgia  is  celebrated  by  his  admirers  as  the  most  illustnous  of 
all  conquerors  of  the  appetites  and  passions  of  our  common  na^ 
ture ;  and  the  praise,  such  as  it  is,  may  well  be  concedfsii  to  him. 
No  bther  saint  in  the  calendar  ever  abdicted  or  declined  so  great 
an  amount  of  worldly  grandeur  and  domestic  happiness.  No 
•other  embraced  poverty  and  pain  in  forms  more  squalid,  or  more 
revolting  to  flesh  and  blood.  So  strange  and  shocking  are  the 
stories  of  his  flagellations,  of  the  diseases  contracted  by  them,  and 
of  the  sickening  practices  by  which  he  tormented  his  senses,  that 
even  to  read  them  is  of  itself  no  light  penance.  In  the  same 
spirit,  our  applause  is  demanded  for  feats  of  hiunility,  and  pro* 
digies  of  obedience,  and  raptures  of  devotion,  so  extravagant, 
that  his  biographers  might  seem  to  have  assumed  the  office  of 
penitential  executors  to  the  saint;  and  to  challenge  for  his  memory 
some  of  the  disgust  and  contempt  which  when  living  he  so  stu- 
diously courted.     And  yet  Borgia  was  no  ordinary  man. 

He  had  great  talents  with  a  narrow  capacity.  Under  the 
control  of  minds  more  comprehensive  than  his  own,  he  conld 
iidopt  and  execute  their  wider  views  with  admirable  address  and 
vigour.  With  rare  powers  both  of  endurance  and  of  action,  he 
•was  the  prey  of  a  constitutional  melancholy,  which  made  him  de- 
-pendent  on  the  more  sanguine  spirit  of  his  guides  for  all  his  aims 
and  for  all  his  hopes;  but  once  rescued  from  the  agony  of  select- 
ing his  path,  he  moved  along  it  not  merely  with  firmness  but  with 
impetuosity.  All  his  impulses  came  from  without ;  but  when 
once  given  they  could  not  readily  be  arrested.  The  very  dejec- 
tion and  self-distrust  of  his  nature  rendered  him  more  liable  than 
other  men  to  impressions  at  once  deep  and  abiding.  Thos  he 
was  a  saint  in  his  infancy  at  the  bidding  of  his  norse^*-then  a 
cavalier  at  the  command  of  his  uncle — an  inamorato  because  the 
empress  desired  iti — a  warrior  and  a  viceroy  because  such  was  the 
pleasure  of  Charles — ^a  devotee  from  seeing  a  corpse  in  astate  of 
decomposition — a  founder  of  colleges  on  the  adrioe  ef  Peter 
Faber — a  Jesuit  at  the  will  of  Ignatius — and  General  of  the  order 
because  his  colleagues  would  have  it  so.  Yet  each  of  these  Asr 
ractera  when  once  assumed,  was  performed,  not  merely  with  con- 
stancy, but  with  high  and  just  applause.  His  mind  was  like  a 
sycophant  plant,  feeble  when  alone,  but  of  admirable  vigour  and 
luxuriance  when  properly  sustained.  A  whcde  creation  of  sach 
men  would  have  been  unequal  to  the  work  of  Ignatius  Loyoh; 
but,  in  his  grasp,  one  such  man  could  perform  a  splendid  though 
but  a  secondary  service.     His  life  was  more  eloquent  than  all  the 
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homiliies  of  Chrysofttom*  Descending  from  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant heights  of  human  prosperity,  he  exhibited  every  where,  and 
in  an  aspect  the  most  intelligible  and  impressive  to  his  contempo* 
raries,  the  awful  power  of  the  principles  by  which  he  was  im- 
pelled. Had  he  lived  in  the  times  and  in  the  society  of  his 
infamous  kinsmen,  Borgia  would  not  improbably  have  shared 
their  disastrous  renown.  But  his  dependent  nature,  moulded  by 
a  far  different  influence,  rendered  him  a  canonized  saint ;  an  hon- 
ourable, just,  and  virtuous  man ;  one  of  the  most  eminent  minis- 
ters of  a  polity  as  benevolent  in  "intention  as  it  was  gigantic  inr 
design;  and  the  founder  of  a  system  of  education  pregnant  with" 
results  of  almost  matchless  importance.  His  miracles  may  be 
not  di^advantageously  compared  with  those  of  the  Baron  Mon- 
chausen ;  but  it  would  be  less  easy  to  find  a  meet  comparison  for 
his  genuine  virtues.  They  triumph  over  all  the  silly  legends  and 
all  the  real  follies  which  obscure  his  character.  His  whole  mature 
life  was  but  one  protracted  martyrdom,  for  the  advancement  of 
what  he  esteemed  the  perfection  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  highest 
interests  of  his  fellow-men.  Though  he  maintained  an  inti- 
mate personal  intercourse  with  Charles  IX.  and  his  mother,  and 
enjoyed  their  highest  favour,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  entrusted  with  their  atrocious  secret.  Even  in  the  land 
of  the  Inquisition  he  had  firmly  refused  to  lend  the  influence  of 
his  name  to  that  sanguinary  tribunal ;  for  there  was  nothing  mo^ 
rose  in  his  fanaticism,  nor  mean  in  his  subservience.  Such  a 
man  as  Francis  Borgia  could  hardly  become  a  persecutor.  His 
own  church  raised  altars  to  his  name.  Other  churches  have 
Regleot^d  or  despised  it.  In  that  all-wise  and  all-compassionate 
judgment,  which  is  uninvaded  by  our  narrow  prejudices  and  by 
our  unhallowed  feelings,  his  fervent  love  of  God  and  of  man  was 
doubtless  permitted  to  cover  the  multitude  of  his  theoretical 
errors  and  real  eictravagances.  Human  justice  is  severe,  not 
merely  because  man  is  censorious,  but  because  he  reasonably  dis- 
trusts himself,  and  fears  lest  his  weakness  should  confound  the 
distinctions  of  good  and  evil.  Divine  justice  is  lenient,  because 
there  alone  love  can  flow  in  all  its  unfathomable  depths  and 
boondless  expansion-^impeded  by  no  dread  of  error,  and  diverted 
by  no  misplaced  sympathies. 

To  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  to  Xavier, 
tiia  great  leader  in  their  missionary  enterprizes ;  to  Laynez,  the 
atuthor  of  their  peculiar  system  of  theology  ;  and  to  Borgia,  the 
architect  of  their  system  of  education,  two  names  are  to  be  added 
to  complete  the  roll  of  the  great  men  from  whose  hands  their 
Institute  received  the  form  it  retains  to  the  present  hour.  These 
are  Bellarmine,  from  whom  thev  learned  the  arts  and  resources  of 
controversy ;  and  Acquaviva,  the  fifth  in  number^  but  in  effect 
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the  fourth  of  their  Generals — who  may  be  described  as  the  Numa 
Pompilias  of  the  order.  There  is  in  the  early  life  of  Bellarmine 
a  kind  of  pastoral  beauty,  and  even  in  bis  later  days  a  grace, 
and  a  simplicity  so  winning,  that  it  costs  some  effort  to  'leave 
such  a  theme  unattempted.  The  character  of  Acquaviva,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  rulers  and  lawgivers  of  his  age,  it  would 
be  a  still  greater  effort  to  attempt 

'  Henceforth  let  no  man  say,  (to  mount  on  the  stilts  of  dear 
old  Samuel  Johnson,)  '  come,  I  will  write  a  disquisition  on  the 
'  history,  the  doctrines,  and  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits — at  least 
<  let  no  man  say  so  who  has  not  subdued  tne  lust  of  story-telling/ 
Filled  to  their  utmost  limits,  lie  before  us  the  sheets  so  recenUy 
destined  to  that  ambitious  enterprize.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as 
well  thus  to  have  yielded  to  the  allurement  wnich  has  marred 
the  original  design.  If  in  later  days  the  disciples  of  Ignatius, 
obeying  the  laws  of  all  human  institutions,  have  exhibited  the 
sure  though  slow  development  of  the  seeds  of  error  and  of  crime, 
sown  by  the  authors  of  their  polity,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted 
that  they  were  men  of  no  common  mould.  It  is  something  to 
know  that  an  impulse,  which  after  three  centuries  is  still  unspent, 
proceeded  from  hands  of  gigantic  power,  and  that  their  power 
was  moral  as  much  as  intellectual,  or  much  more  so.  In  our 
own  times  much  indignation  and  much  alarm  are  thrown  away 
on  innovators  of  a  very  different  stamp.  From  the  ascetics  of 
the  common  room,  from  tnen  whose  courage  rises  high  enough 
only  to  hint  at  their  unpopular  opinions,  and  whose  o^ig^enl 
passions  soar  at  nothing  more  daring  than  to  wony  some  unfor- 
tunate professor,  it  is  almost  ludieroiM  to  fear  any  great  move* 
ment  on  the  theatre  of  human  affjurs*  When  we  see  these  dainty 
gentlemen  in  rags,  and  hear  of  them  from  the  snows  of  the 
llimmalaya,  we  may  begin  to  tremble.  The  slave  of  his  own 
appetites,  in  bondage  to  conventional  laws,  bis  spirit  emasculated 
by  the  indulgences,  or  corroded  by  the  eaiesctf^kyhadQy  daring 
to  act,  to  speak,  or  to  think  for  himself,  man — gr^anous  and 
idolatrous  man — ^worships  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  adopts  its 
maxims,  and  treads  its  beaten  paths.  To  rouse  him  from  his  le- 
thargy, and  to  give  a  new  current  to  his  thoughts,  heroes  appear 
from  time  to  time  on  the  verge  of  his  horizon,  and  hero-worship, 
Pagan  or  Christian,  withdraws  him  for  a  while  from  still  baser 
idolatry.  To  contemplate  the  motives  and  the  career  of  such 
men,  may  teach  much  which  well  deserves  the  knowing ;  but 
nothing  more  clearly  than  this — that  no  one  can  have  shrines 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  distant  generations, 
unless  his  own  heart  was  an  altar  on  which  daily  sacrifices  of 
fervent  devotion,  and  magnanimous  self-denial,  were  offered  to  the 
only  true  object  of  human  worship. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Procia  de  Madame  Lafiarge^  {Vol  et Empoiaonmeniy) 
complete  et  deiaiUie.  Deuxiime  edition*  Annaks  CYimineUeSf 
au  Bureau  Rue  ffEnffkien*     Paris :  1840. 

2.  Procis  de  Mctiame  Lafarge^  etc.  Deuxiime  edition.  Pag^ 
nerrcy  Editeur.      Paris:  1840.* 

3.  Memoires  de  Marie  Cappelle^  Veuve  Lqfitrge.  Ecrita  par 
elle-mime.    2  Tom.  8vo.    Londres:  1841. 

npHE  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper  form  together  a 
^  moarnful  and  startling  hiatory.  They  have  indeed  been 
but  too  generally  perused  in  the  careless  spirit  with  which  a 
novel  is  glanced  at  and  forgotten ;  because  tney  have  been  sup- 
posed to  contain  merely  the  story  of  one  of  the  common  horrors 
of  the  day,  sent  forth  to  gratify  the  prevailing  taste  for  excite- 
ment-^to  occupy  for  its  hour  the  columns  of  a  Newspaper — • 
to  be  hurried  over,  superseded  by  some  more  terrible  catas- 
trophe, and  then  forgotten  for  ever.  To  one,  however,  who 
will  more  carefully  scan  the  events  of  this  singular  drama,  there 
is  offered  much  that  should  be  the  subject  of  very  earnest  and 
anxious  enquiry — problems,  indeed,  upon  the  solution  of  which 
depend  thb  security  and  the  happiness  of  society.  The  more 
narrowly  we  investigate  each  fearful  step  in  this  appalling  pro- 
ceeding, the  more  profound  will  be  our  astonishment  and  alarm 
at  finding  that,  among  a  people  who  must  be  considered  to  rank 
among  the  most  civilized  of  nations — in  an  age,  too,  boasting 
loudly  of  its  many  and  vast  improvements  in  science  and  in  art 
— almost  every  judicial  safeguard  which  experience  and  fore- 
thought have  discovered  and  suggested,  for  the  protection  as 
well  of  the  accused  as  of  the  society  which  arraigns  him,  has  been 
overthrown  and  trampled  down ;  the  dictates  of  humanity,  of 
common  justice,  violated  ;  and  a  court  of  justice,  assembled  to 
decide  upon  the  life  or  death  of  a  fellow-creature — where  all 
ought  to  be  calm,  impassive,  dignified — mild  though  firm,  com- 
passionate though  severe — converted  into  a  scene  of  rudeness 
and  violence,  of  passionate  invective,  of  cruel  and  unjust  vitupera- 
tion, and  melodramatic  display. 

A  scene  so  remarkable  ought  not  to  pass  by  without  com* 

*  We  bare  placed  these  two  acconiits  of  the  Trial  of  Madame  Lafarge 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  because  they  mutoally  explain  and  correct  each 
other. 
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meDt.  The  commity  of  nations  should  so  make  of  Europe 
one  family,  that  the  errors  fallen  into  at  Correze  should  be 
4eemed  an  injustice  done  to  the  whole  Ekiropean  community. 
The  imperfections  of  the  French  system  of  Judicature  should  be 
signalized  by  a  comparison  with  other  ^nd  varying  systems; 
and  thus  comparison  and  friendly  criticism  be  made  to  tend  to 
mutual  improvement 

Qur  language  .respecting  this  celebrated  proceeding  will,  we 
fear,  sound  harshly  4n  the  ears  of  our  netghbours.  Nevertheless, 
we  feel  assured,  that  before  we  leave  the  painful  subject  before 
uSy  the  justice  of  our  animadversions  will  appear  but  too  manifest. 
In  many  things  has  France  improved;  in  many  has  she  set  a 
bright  example  to  other  nations ;  but  the  judges  of  Calas  and 
La  Barre  have  unhappily  been  succeeded  by  functionaries  not 
wholly  unlike  themselves;  and  her  system  of  judicature,  as  exhi- 
bited on  this  occasion,  though  certainly  somewhat  less  barbarous 
than  the  atrocious  proceedings  signalized  by  Voltaire,  is  still  at 
variance  with  most  of  the  principles  which  reason  and^humanity 
would  employ  as  guides  in  judicial  procedure. 

A  comparison  of  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  French 
court  on  this  occasion,  with  that  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  have  taken  place  in  this  country,  will  enable  us, 
with  comparative  ease,  to  explain  to  im  English  reader  the 
grounds  of  our  unfavourable  opinion.  From  thus  putting,  side 
by  side,  the  different  steps  in  two  very  dissimilar  modes  of  pro- 
cedure, we  may  probably  be  able  to  discover  the  errors  of  both 
systems,  and  obtain  a  conception  of  that  which  an  enlightened 
people  ought  to  adopt.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
about  to  set  up  our  own  procedure  as  a  model,  or  that  we  intend 
to  assume  that  what  is  English  is  right.  The  comparison  we 
propose  is  intended  only  as  a  means  of  illustration :  nothing  can 
well  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  two  systems  of  procedure ;  the 
opposition  will  therefore,  at  every  step,  be  singular  and  interest- 
ing, and  may,  by  its  very  singularity,  suggest  the  true  principle 
which  ought  to  guide  us  in  every  step  of  the  process. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  present  attempt,  in  this  Species  of 
comparative  anatomy,  we  would  premise  a  few  observations, 
upon  the  end  sought  to  be  obtained  by  Judicature  as  a  mecms^ 

It  is  usually  deemed  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  object  which 
should  be  in  view  in  all  judicial  enquiries  is  the  attainment  of 
truth.  But  this  general  statement  is  far  from  being  suffi- 
oient ;  and  the  very  insufficient  conception  of  the  ends  of 
judicature  which  such  an  assertion  evinces,  has  led  to  the  greater 
number  of  the    cruel    and  pernicious  mistakes  exemplified  in 
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the  proceedings  now  under  our  considieration.  The  great  par<* 
pose  of  that  class  of  judicial  proceedings  here  contemplated,  is 
to  maintain  a  feeling  of  security  from  wrong,  in  the  society  to 
which  the  tribunal  belongs.  If  a  member  of  the  community  be 
wronged  in  his  person,  property,  or  reputation,  and  there  be 
impunity  for  the  wrongdoer,  then  do  the  rest  of  the  community 
tremble  lest  they  should  also  suffer  the  same  wrong :  and,  if  this 
impunity  be  frequent,  society  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  as 
each  man  endeavours  to  defend  himself  since  he  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  society  for  security.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
certain  and  rapid  the  punishment  which  the  tribunals  inflict  upon 
wrongdoers,  the  more  complete  is  the  security  of  the  community 
-*-the  more  completely  have  the  ends  of  judicature  been  attained. 

But  before  we  punish,  must  we  not  learn,  first,  whether  a 
wrong  has  been  done  ? — ^next,  by  whom  it  has  been  done  ?  And 
when  the  tribunal  makes  this  enquiry,  should  not  the  attainment 
of  truth  be  the  sole  object  of  its  solicitude  and  consideration  ? 
Our  answer  is.  No.  If  the  attainment  of  truth  be  the  sole 
object  of  consideration,  we  must  seek  it,  no  matter  at  what  cost 
of  terror  and  insecurity  to  society  at  large :  and  thus  the  tribunal, 
by  its  enquiry,  may  do  a  greater  injury  to  the  community  than 
did  the  crime  it  seeks  to  punish.  Human  imperfection  renders 
the  administration  of  justice  of  necessity  a  system  of  averages. 
We  cannot  hope  for  perfect  certainty,  and  certainty  in  every 
case.  All  that  we  can  expect  is,  to  discover  the  necessary  facts 
in  so  large  a  number  of  cases  as  to  render  society  generally 
secure,  by  rendering  the  perpetration  of  crime  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  those  who  would  commit  it.  This  can  be  done,  and 
done  more  efiEiciently,  if  we  pursue  certain  predetermined  and 
specific  rules  of  enquiry,  than  if  we  were  to  give  the  tribunal,  on 
every  occasion,  perfect  and  uncontrolled  liberty  of  action.  The 
philosopher  sitting  quietly  in  his  closet,  may  imagine  that  every 
fact  that  has  the  slightest  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  ought 
to  be  known  and  weighed — and  that  the  more  completely  the 
facts  are  known,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  attaining  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  respecting  the  particular  enquiry  instituted. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  order  to  get  at  all  these 
facts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  invade  the  peace  and  security  of 
others ;  that  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  comparatively 
insignificant  facts  serves  often  rather  to  confuse  than  enlighten  ; 
and  that  the  wider  is  the  field  of  enquiry,  the  greater  is  the  dan- 
ger of  mistake,  from  emotions  created  by  irrelevant  evidence, 
horn  passion,  from  prejudice. 

In  every  judicial  enquiry,  then,  we  may  say,  indeed,  that  the 
object  §ought  to  be  obtained  is  the  tru^h ;  but  that  truth  itself 
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Bust  be  sovgfht  according  to  certain  fixed  and  pre^cetablislifd 
modes  of  enquiry.*»inodas  whioh  experiepoe  has  shown  to  be 
neoestary  as  safeguards  for  the  seourirjr  of  sooiety  generally; 
and  that  the  very  form  of  the  enquiry  is  of  vital  importaoce  as 
respects  this  security. 

Let  us  now  endeavour,  by  examination,  to  discover  whether 
this  salutary  precaution  was  duly  considered  in  the  remarkable 
iustanee  before  us. 

in  the  following  narrative,  we  shall,  as  far  as  we  can,  present 
the  facts  to  the  reader,  in  the  order,  form,  and  manner,  in  which 
they  were  presented  to  the  tribunal.  Tiiis  mode  is  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  bein^  better  able  to  show  what  of  the  mul- 
titude of  facts,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  submitted  to  the  Freneh 
jury,  could,  by  the  English  mode  of  proeedure,  have  been  brought 
forward  in  evidence:  we  may  thus  perhaps  discover  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  manner,  the  forms  of  either  nation  err««tbe 
one  by  admitting  much  that  is  unneeessary,  the  other  by 
excluding  something  that  is  needed  for  the  proper  administration 
of  justice. 

On  the  14th  of  January  1840,  Charles  Pouoh  Lafarge  died 
at  Glandier,  in  the  department  of  La  Corriae  in  France.  A 
few  days  after,  the  widow  of  Lafarge  was  arrested  upon  suspicion 
of  having  poisoned  him. 

When  the  house  of  the  deceased  was  searched  by  the  officers 
of  justice,  certain  diamonds  were  found,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  stolen  by  the  widow  before  her  marriage,  from 
Madame  la  Viscomtesse  de  L^autaud.  Hereupon  the  prisoner 
was  charged  with  larany^  or  stealing— (/e  cfe/tV  rfe  voL) 

By  the  law  of  Franoe,  murder  is  classed  as  a  crime^  larceny  is 
a  Mlii.  The  crim^  is  tried  by  the  assise  court  of  the  department 
•—the  dim  by  the  Tribunal  de  poKee  eorrectionn^Ue. 

The  charge  of  larceny  was  the  first  brought  to  trial.  The 
trial  commenced  on  the  9th  of  julv  1840.  We  may  here,  in 
passing,  remark  upon  the  delay  that  had  taken  place.  The  pri- 
soner was  arresred  towar<ls  the  latter  end  of  January  upon  a 
charge  of  murder.  'I'he  second  charge  was  soon  after  preferred, 
and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  tried  till  the  9th  of  July. 
In  the  proceedings  before  us,  no  application  for  delay  oa  the 
p«rt  of  the  prosecution  seems  to  have  been  rtade.  The  delajr 
wbieli  occurred,  appears  to  have  been  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding.  ^ 

'Ihis  delay  in  the  case  of  a  common  larceny  eould  not  well 
o^l.  ^TT"""*  ^^E»gland.     But  a  person  eharg^  with  a  murder 

l^ZT^  T^.^^  ^^''''*^"  ^»  ^*^«  «"'««»«•  ^^^^^^  b«  tried  before 
the  end  of  February  m  the  following  api^ing.     Saeb  delay  i»  • 
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grots  vielatioa  of  jaitiae,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  eoki- 
tinue. 

Before  the  charge  of  stealing  was  gone  into,  the  counsel  fer 
the  defence  moved  to  defer  the  trial ;  first,  upon  the  ground 
that  there  being  two  charges,  one  of  having  committed  a  crimen 
the  other  of  having  committed  a  delity  the  charge  of  the  crime 
should  be  tried  first.  The  second  reason  given  for  delay  was, 
that  Madame  Lafarge  had  not  had  time  sufficient  for  her  de- 
fence. 

The  court,  however,  refused  the  delay  asked — ^whereupon  an 
appeal  was  entered  against  this  judgment,  and  delay  again  de- 
manded because  of  this  appeal.  The  court  again  refused  to  de- 
lay the  trial,  and  proceeded  to  investigate  the  charge.  Madame 
Lafarge  thereupon  retired — the  proceedings  went  on  in  her 
absence,  and  sho  was  found  guilty  of  the  theft ; — the  trial  being 
by  a  judge  unassisted  by  a  jury. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  gave  judgment  afterwards — 1.  That 
the  demand  for  delay  was  propeily  refused.  2.  But  that  an  ap- 
peal from  that  judgment  having  been  entered,  the  court  below 
was  not  justified  in  proceeding  further  until  that  appeal  was  de- 
eided-=u.and  therefore  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  court 
below  were  quashed  as  irregular.* 

On  the  3d  of  September,  and  before  a  rehearing  of  the  trial 
for  stealing,  the  court  of  Assize  of  La  Correze  proceeded  to  the 
trial  of  the  prisoner  on  the  charge  of  murder.  A  preliminary 
enquiry  had  already,  according  to  due  process  of  law,  been  insti- 
tuted in  July,  before  la  cliambre  des  mises  en  accusation^  and  by 
the  arr^t  of  this  court  the  prisoner  was  sent  for  trial  before  the 
court  of  Assize. 

The  arrSt  gave  a  long  enumeration  of  facts  as  reasons  for  its 
decision,  which  decision  was  in  these  words  :-^ 

*  Attendu  que  de  ees  faitt  r^ultent  des  eharges  snffisenfes  pour  pro- 
noacer  la  miss  tn  accusation  s-^Dsdare  qu'ii  y  a  lieu  k  aceusation 
contre  Marie  Forfun^e  Capells,  yeure  Lafarge,  pour  avoir  dans  Its 
mois  dc  Decs mbre  1839,  et  de  Janvier  1840,  attent6  ft  la  vie  ds  Charles 


^  One  of  the  most  faulty  portions  of  English  criminal  jurisprudence 
it  that  which  relates  to  the  right  of  appeal  from  decisions  on  criiklinsl 
chlirges.  tn  fact,  no  appeal  lies  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  or  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  except  on  the  ground  of  error  jSatent  on  the  face  of 
the  indictment — and  as,  under  the  present  system,  the  greater  portion  of 
all  the  criminals  in  the  country  are  tried  by  unlearned  justice*  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  constant  tuid  Hagrant  violations  of  law  and  justice  are 
the  necessary  result. 
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Joseph  Pouch  La&rge,  son  mari,  par  I'effet  de  sabstances  susceptiblea  de 
donner  la  mort,  et  qui  I'ont  effectivement  occasione,  crime  prevu  et 
punt  par  lea  articles  301)  302,  du  code  p6nal. 

<  La  renvoie,  en  consequence,  devant  la  cour  d*as8ises  da  department 
de  la  Correze,  seant  a  Tulle,  pour  y  &tre  jug6e  selon  la  loi. 

<  Maintient  Tordonnance  de  prise  de  corps  decern6e  par  la  chambre  de 
conseil.'  * 

Upon  this  charge,  on  the  3d  of  September,  the  prisoner  was 
brought  to  trial.     The  jury  being  chosen  by  lot,  and  declared 
legally  constituted  by  the  presiding  judge,  the  prisoner  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  judge : — t 
.,    *  Accns^e,  leFCz-vous. 

<  D.  Votre  nom  ?     R.  Marie  Cappelle,  femme  Lafarge. 

<  D.  Quel  est  votre  age?     R.  Vingt-quatre  ans. 

*  D.  Votre  profession  ?'    R.  Je  n'ai  pas  de  profession. 

*  D.  Quel  est  votre  domicile  ?     R.-  Au  Glandier.' 

The  jury  was  then  sworn,  and  the  prisoner  warned  by  the 
judge  to  be  attentive.  The  '  acte  (Taccusationy  answering  to  the 
£nglish  indictment,  was  then  read. 

For  the  purposes  of  justice,  all  that  this  acte  d^acaisation  need 
contain,  is  a  clear  specific  description  of  the  charge  against  the 

Erisoner — so  that  the  prisoner  may  know  distinctly  from  what  he 
as  to  clear  himself — ^and  the  court  and  jury  may  know  what 


*  The  regular  steps  in  this  procedure  appear  to  be — 

1.  An  ordonnance  de  prise  de  corps  decern^  par  la  chamhre  de  con- 
9eiL  This  is  similar  to  our  warrant  of  commitment  by  the  committing 
magistrate. 

2.  An  arret  by  the  chambre  des  mises  en  accusation.  This  is  similar 
in  some  things  to  the  finding  of  a  true  bill  by  our  grand  jury — that  is, 
the  purpose  of  the  enquiry  seems  the  same,  though  the  mode  be  different. 

3.  After  the  arret  of  the  chambre  des  mises  en  aeeusatiofh  the  pri- 
soner was  examined,  (on  this  examination  we  shall  hereafter  remark;} 
and  upon  this  examination  and  those  of  the  several  witnesses,  tbep'o- 
careur-ghieral  frames  his  acte  d^accusaitiony  which  is  apparently  intended 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  our  indictment.  There  appears  in  both  systems 
much  unnecessary  complication. 

f  The  jury  consists  of  twelve  jurymen,  and  two  supplementary  jury- 
men ;  the  prosecution  and  the  prisoner  had  an  equal  number  of  chal* 
lenges,  via.  eight  each.  The  number  of  challenges  seems  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  juiymen  present — ^in  the  present  case  thirty 
were  present ;  and,  as  fourteen  was  the  number  required  for  the  full  jorji 
the  number  of  challenges  permitted  became  necessarily  sixteeo^  eight 
to  each  party.  This  would  appear  an  objectionable  mode,  as  open  to 
fraud  and  influenpe. 
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tliey  have  to  try.  By  the  la#  of  England,  moreover^  in  cases  of 
felony,*  only  one  offence  can  be  charged  in  the  same  indictment 
— that  is,  two  charges  cannot  be  tried  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
and  in  a  grave,  nay. often  capital  charge,  it  is  a  wise  and 
merciful  precaution.  The  mind  of  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  be 
distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  charges — nor  the  minds  of  the 
jury  unfairly  biassed  by  the  mention  of  many  supposed  offences. 
Itecollecting,  then,  the  purpose  for  which  this  acte  cF accusation  is 
employed,  an  examination  of  the  oc^e  itself  will  prove  not  wholly 
uninstructive.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible,  from  its  length, 
to  insert  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  document.  It  is  not: 
impossible  to  describe  it. 

The  acteh  in  the  name  of  the  Procureur- General,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  considered,  not  the  exposition  of  an  accusing  advocate 
— ^but  an  official  document  emanating  from  a  great  public  func- 
tionary. The  document  first  declares  that  it  is  the  declaration 
of  the  Procureur- General,  and  thus  proceeds  : — 

*  Charles  Pouch  Lafarge  babitait  le  Glandier,  department  de  la  Correze 
— ^il  y  exploitait  des  forges,  et  possedait  une  fortune  immobilidre  con- 
siderable; sa  famille  6tait  honnete;  son  p^re,  mort  depuis  plusieurs  anodes, 
avait  rempli  longtemps  les  functions  de  juge  de  paix  du  canton  du  Vi- 
geois.  Dou6  de  quaiites  attachantes,  susceptible  de  sentimens  tendres 
et  ggn^reux,  il  6tait  aim6  de  ceux  qui  Tentouraient/ 1 

In  the  same  strain  of  sentimentality,  this  extraordinary 
judicial  document  proceeds  to  detail  every  fact  which  the  ac- 
cuser thinks  of  importance.  All  these  statements,  garnished 
with  the  most  outrageous  vituperation,  are  set  forth  without  the 
safeguard  of  an  oatb,  without  the  check  of  cross-examination. 
Every  insinuation  that  the  most  artful  rhetoric  can  supply,  is 
without  hesitation  adopted — motives  and  intentions  are  without 


*  There  are  some  cases  in  which,  bj  statute,  it  is  permitted  to  charge 
more  than  two  felonies — viz.  in  embezzlement,  three  instances  maj  be 
laid,  if  committed  within  six  months — and  also  in  an  indictment  for 
coining  a  double  charge  is  allowed. 

t  The  procureur-g^n^ral  published  two  editions  of  this  precious  piece 
of  rhetoric.  The  second  thus  varies  the  sentiments  :  <  Mari6  une  pre* 
midre  fois,  il  avait  eu  le  douleur  de  perdre  sa  fern  me.  Bon,  gen^reux, 
ch6ri  de  ceux  qui  Fenvironnaient,  susceptible  lui.m^me  de  sentimens 
exalt^s,  il  sentait  le  besoin  de  s'environner  de  nouvelles  et  de  plus  douces 
affections.  II  desirait,  aussi,  trouver  dans  le  dot  d'une  seconde  eponse, 
les  moyens  de  donner  cl  son  industrie  plus  de  developpement  et  acti. 
▼it6.*  Love  and  money  are  here  closely  conjoined.  The  exalted  afftfc-* 
tions,  and  the  desire  of  a  marriage-portion,  are  placed  in  no  very  seemly 
juxtaposition. 
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iMy<>6mpanetioii  boldly  iaipatect-^charaoters  ere  dHoribed'.-rtBd 
throughout,  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  ie  assuined  as  a  thing  not 
capable  of  being  diiiputed*  In  short,  this  grare  judioial  docu- 
ment is  a  written  pleading  against  the  prisoner.  Having  imra^ 
diately  to  remark  upon  the  manner  and  bearing  of  the  Avofat* 
6in6ral  upon  this  occasion,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  ob- 
servation upon  this  document,  viewed  in  the  eharaoter  of  a  writ* 
ten  pleading.  No  Barrister  conducting  a  prosecution  for  nurdcr 
in  England,  would  dare  to  make  such  a  statement  piva  voee-^9ni 
write  it  he  could  not.  The  moment  that  he  does  more  than  give 
a  naked  simple  statement  of  the  facts,  ealmly  weighing  &eir 
value  as  evidence,  that  moment  he  is  considered  to  transgress 
the  line  of  his  duty,  and  the  Judge  would  infallibly  interrupt 
him.  But  in  this  proceeding,  we  find  a  document  on  which 
the  whole  after  prosecution  rests— assuming  the  character  of> 
furious  advocacy^-assening,  without  compunction,  relevant  and 
irrelevant  facts,  and  taking  the  most  un&ir  advantages  of  tb* 
unfortunate  prisoner-^r-prejudging  her  case  without  a  shadow  of 
proof-*--di$torting,  by  pretending  to  relate,  her  previous  history?^ 
and  thus  making  the  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence  to  turn, 
not  upon  the  evidence  adduced  respecting  the  deed,  for  the  sup- 
posed perpetration  of  which  she  was  now  to  be  tried,  but  upoa 
the  notion  which  the  jury  might  form  as  to  her  former  life  aad 
character.  Doini?  thus,  in  the  grave  character  of  a  public  officer, 
what  no  private  English  Advocate  with  a  spark  of  right  feeling 
would  deign  to  attempt,  and  what,  if  any  Counsel  could  be  founa 
degraded  enough  to  essay,  no  English  Judge  would  permit  trim 
to  accomplish,' 

The  indiotment  in  this  country  is,  by  the  present  practice,  strip^^ 
ped  of  much  that  formerly  rendered  it  ridiculous.  It  still,  how- 
ever,  retains  some  things  not  needed  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
and  is  construed  with  such  technical  strictness,  that  due  punish- 
ment is  at  times  evaded,  anrl  justice  mocked  at.  This  strictness 
is  nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  advantageous.  Particular  and 
striking,  but  rare,  instances  may  indeed  be  cited  of  impunity  eb^ 
tained,  through  its  influence,  for  Ihe  evil-deer*  The  precision,, 
however,  which  is  thereby  rendered  necessary,  it  a  great  f^afe- 
guard  for  the  Inndcent  accused  |  nothing  extraneous  is  set  fcrth— 
nothing  ib  imported  into  the  cause  which  can  excite  or  mifilesd 
the  jury,  or  confuse  or  terrify  the  accused.  The  very  technica- 
lity of  th^  fornt  and  language  of  the  indictment  roos  it  of  alt 
appej^rance  of  passion,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  employinof 
any  unfair  rhetorical  artific^.  Thus  maijklpg  it^  F^^^^t^  ^  strikiiiK 
0Ontrasft|  inde^,  i9  tb^  a«||a.ya((«^^l  i|l«^u|f  iihi<)h  we  «x^ 
now  considering. 
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After  fitafein^  the  desire  that  M.  Lafarge  felt  for  a  new  and 
tender  affeetion,  and  the  mereantile  spirit  which  guided  faim  in 
bis  seardh  of  an  objeet  of  future  love,  the  acte  sets  forth  the  mode 
wliieh  he  adopted  to  gain  the  desired  object ;  and  the  system 
which  it  discloses  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  and  painful 
incidents  of  this  sad  drama, 

M.  Lafarge  applied  at  Paris  to  a  marriages-broker  {etgefii  mtn* 
trimofUah)  in  the  month  of  Ao^rust  lbd9;  and  from  this  m<in 
csme  the  proposal  that  he  should  marry  Marie  Cappelle.  I'his 
Unfortunate  young  woman  was  an  orphan  ;  her  father  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  imperial  guard,  and  had  died,  leaving  his  ehiU 
dren  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  ^ho  married  again.  She  som0 
time  after  died  aUOj  and  her  children  by  M.  Cappelle  Were 
left  in  eharge  of  her  relations.  Among  them  was  an  aunt, 
who  had  married  a  person  of  the  name  of  De  Martens  }  and  this 
M.  dt  Martens^  though  moving  in  a  sphere  of  life  that  might  be 
almost  called  distinguished,  was  evidently  the  person  who, 
thrdttgh  the  assistance  of  the  marriage-broker,  managed  the  mar- 
riajTO  of  his  uieee  with  a  man  of  whom  he  kneW  nothings  and 
whose  face  hd  had  never  seon  three  days  before  he  determined  to 
entrust  to  him  for  life  the  orphan  child  then  under  his  eharg^ii 
U  is  rettiafhable  that  this  circumstance  is  passed  by  with  indifr 
ference  by  all  persons  at  the  trials  and  does  n6t,  as  far  as  we 
learn,  appear  to  have  excited  remark  or  astonishment  in  the  minds 
of  the  Journalists  of  France.  Are  we,  then,  to  assume  that  this 
ogini  nidlrtmekwli  is  eommonly  employed  in  France  by  persons 
of  respeetability  and  honour  P-^that  marriage,  still  a  matter  of 
^nvehdnce,  is  managed  after  anew  fashion,  in  consequenee  of  the 
changed  habits  of  her  people — the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  tim^ 
haring  ifiva<led  and  subdued  the  province  even  of  Idve  and  a& 
fection  ?  The  unfortunate  Madame  Lafarge  herself  give»  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  her  marriage, 
but  makes  no  ittention  of  the  agmL  As  her  ^  Memoirs'  haW  been 
Written  sinde  her  trials  she  could  not  fail  to  know  the  mode  iii 
which  hfr  i^arriage  was  really  contracte  I*  Her  silence,  then,  is 
not  among  the  least  significant  of  tl  e  eiroumstariees  connected 
with  this  Strange  and  disgraeeful  tla^^aetion.  She  avdWS  that 
she  married  not  from  affection,  but  necessityasi-a  necessity  which 
her  forlorn  situation  imposed;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  douht 
the  truth  of  her  assertion.  The  arte  d^^ccnsmiok  thus  brie fiy 
tells  the  st6ry  of  the  marriage  :-^^  This  idea  of  a  Second  mar<>> 

*  riAge  led  him  (M.  L.tfari/e)  to  Paris  in  the  mohth  of  Aiigusl 
1839.   There  Were  some  difficulties  in  the  way ;  but  he  vr^i  soon 

*  inthidueed  to  a  M*  Foyy  (a  matrimenutl  Agent))  tod  thii  niM 
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*  proposed  to  him  to  marry  Marie  Cappelle.     Some  enquiries 

*  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  by  her  friends,  respect* 

*  ing  the  situation  of  Lafarge,   and  a  few  days  had  hardly 

*  elapsed  before  the  marriage  was  celebrated.     The  following 

*  night  the  new-married  pair  left  Paris  for  Glandier,  where  they 

*  arrived  on  the  15th  of  August  1839/  The  acte  then  enters 
into  a  minute  history  of  the  life  of  Lafarge  and  his  wife  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  show,  that  there  were 
feelings  in  her  mind  which  would  induce  her  to  commit  the 
horrible  crime  with  which  she  was  charged.  The  manner  of 
stating  these  facts  is  studiously  adapted  to  the  end  of  excitiDg 
prejudice  and  passion  against  the  accused. 

<  The  history  of  this  period,  as  given  by  Madame  Lafarge  her- 
self, is  extraordinary,  and  in  some  parts  improbable.  The  per- 
sons who  eomposed  ner '  Memoirs,'  (for  we  believe  them  not  to  have 
been  written  by  herself,  but  to  have  been  concocted  for  her,  and 
from  her  information,  by  professional  artists,)  being  desirous  of 
exciting  compassion  for  her  unhappy  condition,  have  described 
very  minutely  the  brutal  conduct  of  Lafarge  during  his  journey 
to  Glandier ;  and  extraordinary  pains  are  taken  to  press  upon 
the  reader's  belief  the  fact,  that  Madame  Lafarge,  spite  of  the 
pressing  instances  of  her  husband,  resisted  successfully  all  his 
entreaties,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  nun  with  the  name  of  a 
wife.  For  what  purpose  this  statement  is  made,  and  made 
with  such  repetition  and  pertinacity,  we  pretend  not  to  say* 
The  acte  of  accusation,  indeed,  points  to  the  same  thing;  but 
the  object  of  the  Procureur- General  is  plain  enough.  He 
wishes  to  make  it  appear  that  an  unconquerable  disgust  had 
taken  possession  of  the  young  wife's  mind,  and  from  this  disgust 
he  infers  the  probability  of  her  being  the  murderer.     ^  Charles 

*  Lafarge  etait  dans  la  joie,  et  se  promettait  le  plus  heureux  avenir ; 

*  mais  ses  illusions  durerent  bien  pen.     Le  jour  mSme  de  son 

*  arrivee  au   Glandier  eclata  une  scene  aussi  imprevue  qu'affli- 

*  geante.     Marie   Cappelle   s'enferma  dans  sachambre,  et  la 

*  elle  ^crivit  a  son  mari  la  l^ttre  la  plus  etrange,  ou  le  d^yergopdage 

*  de  la  pensee  ne  le  .ced^  qu'au  cynisme  des  expressiopst  par 
Hesquelles,  se  fletrissant  elle-meme,  elle  revele  a  son  epoux 
f  toutes  les  mauvaises  passions  dont  elle  est  agitee.' 

After  preparing  the  minds  of  the  jury  by  this  ^iescription,  the 
acte  goes  on  to  explain  the  plan  which  the  accused  was  supposed 
to  have  formed  apd  adopted.  The  object  she  proposed  to  herself 
is  broadly  stated  to  be,  to  get  rid  of  her  husband.  The  reasons 
for  her  desiring  to  do  so  wore,  that  she  disliked  his  person ;  that 
^he  dfenoied  herself  imposed  upon  by  his  fal^e  dc^scriptions  of  his 
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proj^erty,  of  bis  house,  aiid  of  the  position  in  which  he  could 
place  his  wife ;  and  lastly,  by  a  desire  to  possess  herself  of  his 
property. 

In  order  to  obtain  possession  of  his  property,  and  get  rid 
of  him,  it  is  said  that  she  determined  to  persuade  her  husband 
to  make  his  will.  In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  she  is  charged 
with  pretending  to  make  her  own  in  favour  of  her  husband  %  and 
that  therefore  the  husband,  cajoled  by  her  apparent  fondness,  did 
in  reality  make,  and  deliver  her  a  will,  by  which  he  left  her  all 
his  property  should  she  survive  him.     *  I)es  ce  moment,  Marie 

*  Cappelle  arr^ta  sa  pens^e  de  recouvrer  son  independence  par 

*  la  mort  de  son  mari,  dont  elle  recueillerait  la  succession.'*. 

In  the  same  manner  the  whole  history  of  the  supposed  murder 
is  set  forth ;  and  after  the  reading  of  the  acte  was  finished  by 
the  officers  of  the  court,  M.  Decoux,  avocat-gin&aly  stated  the 
case  to  the  jury. 

M.  Decoux  is  doubtless  a  distinguished  member  of  the  French 
bar,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  he  has  done  nothing  which 
the  manners  and  the  morality  of  that  body  condemn.  Our  re* 
marks,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  directed  against  the 
individual  advocate,  but  against  the  system  of  which,  for  the 
moment,  he  is  the  illustration.  As  directed  against  the  system^ 
indeed,  which  sanctions  such  doings  as  were  then  witnessed,  our 
language  cannot  be  too  strong,  if  it  is  accurately  to  describe  our 
feelings  upon  this  occasion.  The  fact  that  a  prosecutor  in  a 
criminal  proceeding  is  a  public  officer,  and  as  such  can  have  no 
interest  in  obtaining  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  never  for  one 
instant  seemed  present  to  the  mind  of  the  A  vocat-  General.  He 
brought  the  habits,  conduct,  and  state  of  feeling,  of  the  mere 
advocate  in  a  private  cause  into  a  great  public  proceeding.  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  prosecutor  to  see  that  all  that  can  legally  and 
honestly  be  adduced  against  the  accused  should  be  fairly  laid  be* 
fore  the  jury.  It  is  his  interest,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  every  just 
member  of  society,  that  the  accused  should  in  reality  turn  out  to 
be  innocent ;  but  that  if  he  be  really  guilty,  that  he  should  be 
legally  convicted.  But  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge  preferred  against  the  prisoner, 
cannot  depend  upon  the  feelings  of  compassion  or  commiseration 
towards  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  murdered  man;  for  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury,  if  their  minds  be  disturbed  by  extraneous  emo- 
tions of  pity  or  anger,  maybe  the  result,  not  of  the  evidence,  but 
of  their  state  of  feeling.  Truth  and  justice  require  that  their 
verdict  should  result  wholly  from  the  evidence,  and  that  the  evi- 
dence should  relate  solely  to  the  fact  charged.  Did  A  commit 
ths^t  act?     The  fact  of  A's  having  pr  npt  having  done  the  deed 
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Mntt^t  dej^Ad  updn  the  etii<>th)ilt  ilphicli  thi»  jwf  ttiay  fetl,  «f 
Upon  tkd  misery  which  reBuUed  from  the  act^  no  matler  who 
committed  it.  The  family  of  the  murdered  man  may  be  W#rthy, 
feftp^etable,  now  forlorn  and  wretched  by  his  death ;  but  tbat 
fiiisery  does  not  make  or  prove  A  the  murdere^^-^wfay  then  appeal 
to  the  passioDs  of  the  jury  dn  such  an  occasion  ?  Why  play  thd 
fteter  thrdughout  the  spectacle,  and  make  it  appear  that  you  are 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  fate  of  the  victim,  and  filled  ^ith 
violent  indignation  against  the  supposed  murderer  t  Why^  but 
to  cotifontid  the  jury,  td  disturb  their  jadginents^  and  to  win 
their  rerdict  without  the  aid  of  evidence  ?  It  is  impossible  ade- 
quately to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  Avodat-G6n6fal  throughout 
the  Whole  of  the  trial,  without  following  him  step  by  step  in  his 
cbnduet  of  it«  This  we  cannot  do,  but  must  be  content  with  a 
geAeral  description,  illdStraled  by  one  Of  two  instanced  of  the 
passion  and  almost  fury  exhibited  by  him  during  the  iAve9tie;a« 
tioA.  To  any  one  aceustomed  to  the  decorous,  impressive  caim<- 
ness  of  an  English  court,  these  violent  displays  appear  iihe  the 
poor  iittempts  of  a  crackbrained  adtor,  rather  tkaii  the  Mriossl 
pleading  ^f  a  grare  and  dignified  functionary. 

The  language  which  we  shall  immediately  quote,  will  app^ar^ 
when  read  in  a  just  ard  humane  spirit,  in  the  highest  degree  uiv 
ieemly^=^nay,  absolutely  cruel.  If  the  A vocat- General  eould  ad« 
duce  evident-^  to  convict  the  acdused  of  the  heinous  crime  laid  to 
hef  charge,  vituperation  was  not  required ;  if  he  bad  not  aU^h 
evidence,  it  was  iniquitous  to  employ  it.  After  ht*f  conviction 
the  Judge  might  address  the  prisoner  as  guilty  )  bejbre  her  con* 
viction  no  one  had  a  right  to  treat  her  as  any  thing  but  inho- 
certf.  *  1  fear,*  Would  have  been  the  language  of  an  fjngliah  At* 
tdrney-Oeneral,  *  I  fear,  gdntlemen,  the  evidetiee  I  shall  adduce 
'  will  prove  hut  tod  clearly  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

*  If,  however,  that  evidence  should  leave  upon  your  Aiindi)  any 

*  reasonable  doubts  of  her  guilt,  you  will  be  required,  at  thd 

<  hurtiatiity  of  the  law  di^eet<,  to  let  her  have  the  benefit  ef  tbat 
^  doubt ;  and  none  will  sympathize  with  you  more  than  I  shall,  iii 

*  the  grateful  duty  that  will  devolre  upon  you,  when  you  declare 

<  her  innocent  of  that  dreadful  eharge  which  it  has  been  my 
^  paitiful  oflBee  to  prefer*     But^  gentlemen,  if  there  be  no  such 

*  doubt  upoii  yont  minds,  then,  however  painful  to  y^u  and  td 

*  ti^  all,  ydur  duty  to  youi^  d^untry  and  your  God  requlfei  that 
'  yoii  should  pronounce  the  verdiei  which  the  evidence  sat>eiion«, 

*  and  $ay,  v^ith  an  iipproviAg  cob^ci^nce,  though  tritb  ft  iorrew^ 
^  !ng  heart,  that  she  is  guilty/     Tbiais  thd  dignified  fttid  doni^ 

iiassionate  mtiguag^  of  an  honest,  firm^  and  uptight  publid  oflo^r^ 
tt  the  petfermaiie^  df  &  painful  hut  f^t^aUiy  duty.    Sidftte^ 
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p^y^i  ddniMerate,  Jii«t,  he  hfttdly  iitc»)>ft  dli6  6f  the  pfdvfftee  6f 
the  impassive  judge  ;  employs  no  artifice,  descends  to  no  8ubtef«> 
fage,  rouses  no  passion,  influences  no  prejudice — but  calmly  sub- 
mits the  legal  evidence  to  the  consideration  6(  the  jury,  atid 
leaves  it  to liear  with  its  own  intrinsic  weight  against  the  scale 
of  the  accused* 

The  Avocat-G^n4ra1,  however,  began  with  a  studied  deserip- 
tion  of  the  affliction  of  the  sorrowing  family  of  Lafarge.  lie 
described  the  mother  as  borne  down  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
generous,  ktnd^  and  tender  son.  The  sister,  too,  is  brought  for- 
ward to  make  part  of  this  scene  of  desolation  and  misery-^^and 
the  group  of  the  wretched  victims  Is  studiously,  and  we  suppose, 
for  a  French  audience,  artfully  contrasted  with  the  cold,  mali- 
cious, cruel  murderer.  A  gay  picture  of  expected  happiness  for 
Lafarge  is  carefully  and  elaborately  painted  ;  bis  hopes  of  wealth, 
his  anticips^tions  of  connubial  bliss,  his  filial^  his  paternal  love, 
are  all  arranged  with  melodramatic  effect,  to  contrast  with  the 
Bsdden  horrors  that  obscure  his  horizon  and  that  of  his  Uftfortu- 
nste  family.  It  la  neOessary  to  give  the  exordium  of  this  ha** 
rangue  at  full  length,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some 
coneeptien  df  the  spirit  whieh  animated  the  orator  throughout  t->— 

*  En  prenant  la  parole  dans  cctte  enceinte,  notre  esprit  est  livr4  a 
tfne  VI ve  prioccupation,  notre  co^ur  est  i^mpli  de  pltis  doulourettftes 
Amotions.  Et  eomtnent  en  serait-il  aatrement  ?-^comtkient  poiirrions*nou4, 
av#c  Qn  cAar  tranqullle,  avee  ufie  raison  fraide,  venir  voas  presenter 
rfeflligeafit  tabloau  de  cs  crime  ?  Comment  notre  codnr  pourrait-il  ne  pas 
Baigner--»BC  pas  se  dftchirer,  k  Faspect  de  tootes  les  inforttmea  qui  sont 
entass^  dans  cette  enceinte?  Ce  n^est  pas  seulecnvnt  Thorfvur  du 
crime  que  nous  emeut ;  d'autres  emotions,  des  emotions  aussi  dohm-. 
reuses,  pins  vives,  neut*6tre,  nous  assiegent.  £n  ctfet,  il  n*a  pas  su£S  a 
cette  femme  de  precipiter  dans  la  tombe,  par  de  moyens  afFreu]^,  Thomme; 
anquel  elle  venait  d*enchainer  sa  destinee,  cet  homme  qui,  voUs  Tappren- 
<ire2  dans  le  dours  de  ces  longs  dehats,  n*avait  eU  pour  elle  que  de 
ramoar  et  des  sympathies  qui  domiiiuient  pa  p^ns^p,  ^lii  retnpliKftaient, 
qni  debordaient  f^on  kme,  £h  bien  t  non  ;  ce  crime  ne  Jul  a  pas  Snffl-^-il 
a  faDa  qu*elle  le  commit  avec  line  pefsi«^^i'ance»  one  audace,  qui  solit 
Sins  examplf»,  j'ose  le  dire,  dans  les  tastes  des  instrnctiotfs  crimiB«*lles. 

*  Mail*,  Messieurs,  l«s  choses  qui  ont  i*^  pooM>^es  k  ce  point ;  telle  a- 
eti  U  col^re^fNsi  j  ose  m^exprimer  ain8i--»la  col^e  froide  et  impitoyable, 
av«G  laquelle  ^%ite  femme  8*est  precipit^e  sur  sa  vietime  pour  s*abreuver 
deson  Kan^,  que  peut-4tre  1  exc^  mdme  de  son  audace  de  viendrapuur  elle 
1  un  des  laoye ns  les  plus  toucbans  de  sa  defense. 

^  Messieurs,  ne  le  perdons  pas  de  vue^nous  ne  sommes  pas  encore  sur 
le  terrain  de  la  discussion.  Dans  ce  moment,  nous  n'avoils  d  vduS 
rltracef  qne  Ui  falts ;  plus  fard,  pent-&tre,  n'aurons-notis  pis  besoiri 
(ffttiffe  tdfch^,  ear  V^ffdhe  presence  Ce  tfaractfete  ex<5ep(Teni»l  qttll  ^tfUjrtt 

fc  f Ml  Kpeller  les  t^moi^nag^s  t  totte  retfftcer  les  ftitii^  et  que  Moan 
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|kNirronii  ensniM  noii9  [en  remettre  ftvec  confiance  «  la  cdnsdence  da 

'  II  7  avait  dans  cette  contr^e  au  dandier,  vne  famillp  qui  virait 
hcurease.  Elle  se  composait  d'une  Tielle  mere,  pauFre  femrae  I  Paurre 
malheureuse  femme,  accablee  de  tant  de  doaleurs  et  menacee  de  tant 
d'outrages.  Elle  avait  un  fils  Pouch  Lafarge,  qui  rivait  avec  elle  dans 
I'intimit^  la  plus  yraie»  sous  Tinflueuce  de  ces  ^entimens  si  doux  qai 
unissent  un  nis  a  une  m^re,  Ce  jeune  horn  me  etait  dans  la  force  de 
I'&ge;  la  nature  ne  Tavait  pas  done  d'une  intelligence  superieurei  il 
n  avait  pas  re^u  cette  Education  brillante  qui  aurait  pu  plaire,  convenir 
aux  habitudes  de  Marie  Cappelle ;  mais  il  6tait  bon,  genereux ;  mais  il 


^tait  aim6— il  6tait  plein  de  la  sensibility  la  plus  vraie — il  etait  dispose  a 
aimer,  &  cherir  tons  ceux  qui  Tentouraient.  £t  puis,  s'il  s*etait  peu 
livre  a  la  culture  des  lettres,  s*il  avait  peu  recherche  les  avantages  de 
r^ducation  du  monde,  il  avait  dirig6  toutes  les  faculter  de  son  esprit 
vers  des  6tudes  solides,  des  travaux  s^n'eux.  Maitre  de  forges,  il  a?ait 
senti  le  besoin  d*entendre  les  progres  de  son  art ;  maitre  de  forges,  veil- 
lant  et  la  nuit  et  le  jour,  son  esprit  inventif  s*occupait  sans  cesse  de 
donner  4  son  industrie  fa  plus  grande  activity. 

*  J'oubliais  de  yous  dire  qu*il  avait  une  soeur — ^pauvre  femme  encore  a 
laquelle  les  douleurs  n*ont  point  manqu6.  Aatour  de  lui  vivaient  des 
gens  honnetes  qui  le  connaissaient,  Paffectionaient — c'etaient  d'exceilens, 
de  sincdres  amis,  des  serviteurs  fideles,  de  pajsans  devours,  parceque  leur 
maitre  etait  plein  de  bonte  pour  eux.' 

After  a  full  statement  of  every  thing  that  he  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  proof  and  explanation  of  the  charge  of  murder,  the 
Avocat-06n^ral,  as  a  peroration  to  his  diatribe,  proceeded  to 
give  the  history  of  the  charge  of  larceny  in  these  words :— *  I 
*'  wish,  gentlemen,  that  I  could  confine  myself  to  this  exposition, 

*  already  so  long.  I  wish  that  it  was  not  my  duty  now  to  call 
Vyour  attention  to  other  facts — and  to  impress  upon  the  fore- 

*  head    of  this  woman  the   stamp   of   another    ignominy,  ru)t 

*  resulting  from  the  present  accusation.     Why  did  she  not  her- 

*  self  wish  to  save  me  this  painful  task  ?     In  place  of  striving 

*  against  the  evidence — in  place  of  irritating  justice,  if  justice 

*  can  be  irritated,    by  a  system  of  defence  which   is   in  itself 

*  a  crime — if  she   bad  confessed  herself  guilty  of  the  charge 

*  of  stealing  the  diamonds  which  has   been  preferred  against 

*  her,   I  should,  in  bringing  before  you  this  evidence  of  her 

*  character,  experience  a  feeling  of  pain.*  He-  then  further  says, 
that  he  is  aware  that  between  the  charge  of  taurder  and  the  theft  . 
there  is  no  necessary  connexion ;  but  that  his  duty,  as  a  roan  of 
honour  and  a  magistrate,  compels  him  to  set  forth  her  guilt  in 
the  theft,  because  it  proves  her  character  to'  be  deplorably  bad  I 
Was  ever  such  a  reason  given  for  such  a  proceeding — and  that, 
too,  by  one  boasting  himself  to  be  a  man  of  honour  and  a  magis- 
trate?    He  ^ums  up  his  observations  respecting  this  separate 
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charge  b  the  following  strain  :-^^  By  the  side  of  this  most  in- 

*  famoas  theft,  is  thus  placed  the  most  infamous  defomation  in 
^  the  world.— calumny,  another  species  of  poisoning — moral  poi- 

*  soning,  which  kills  not  the  body,  but  which  kills  honour.     Do 

*  you  hear,  Marie  Cappellel' 

After  this  revolting  apostrophe,  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
jury,  and  finishes  thus: — *  I  conjure  you  to  communicate  with  no 

*  person — subject  yourselves,  beyond  these  walls,  to  no  impres- 
'  sion  which  may  do  violence  to  your  convictions,  or  affect  the 

*  purity  of  your  verdict.  I  demand  this  of  you;  because,  before 
'  all  things,  I  demand  that  you  should  be  just.  You  cannot  be 
^  so,  if  you  permit  the  solicitations  of  those  who,  at  any  cost, 
^  would  save  a  woman  who  cannot  be  saved.' 

*  By  the  law  and  the  practice  of  England,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  two  felonies  cannot  be  proved  under  one  Indictment ;  two 
offences  cannot  be  described  by  the  Counsel  in  his  opening 
speech ;  because  he  cannot  state  any  thing  of  which  he  is  not 
able,  either  in  fact  or  by  law,  to  give  evidence.  M.  Decoux, 
therefore,  had  he  been  in  an  English  court,  would  have  been 
saved  any  pain  he  might  have  felt  on  this  occasion  ;  as  he  would 
quickly  have  been  told  by  Judge  and  Counsel,  that  he  had  trans- 
gressed his  duty,  and  Bone  a  gross  wrong  to  the  prisoner,  merely 
by  alluding-  to  a  charge  of  theft  as  then  hanging  over  her. 
Nothing  is  more  common  with  us,  than  for  several  Indictments 
to  be  preferred  against  one  prisoner  at  the  same  time  for  separate 
offences — all  to  be  tried  at  the  same  sessions  or  assizes.  But  on 
the  trial  of  one  Indictment,  any  allusion  to  the  other  charges 
would  be  deemed  deserving  of  the  severest  censure*  If,  indeed, 
a  prisoner  chooses  to  bring  forward  evidence  in  proof  of  his 
former  good  character,  and  thus  seeks  to  influence  the  jury  in 
his  favour,  then  it  is  competent  to  the  prosecuting  Counsel  to 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  coming  forward  in  support  of  the 
prisoner's  character  as  to  any  former  conviction,  and  as  to  his 
general  reputation  ;  but  until  the  prisoner  make  this  attempt  to 
weigh  down  the  evidence  by  his  former  character,  no  allusion 
can^be  niade  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  to  any  thing  but  the 
evidence  upon  the  specific  charge  then  under  investigation. 
The  salutary  rule  of  the  English  law  and  practice,  by  which  the 
evidence  is  confined  to  the  issue,  and  the  observations  of  Counsel 
to  what  he  is  permitted  to  prove,  would  have  materially  tended 
to  maintain  the  decorum  and  to  promote  the  justice  of  all  the 
Judicial  proceedings  in  which  M.  Decoux  played  so  prominent  a 
part. 
'  ,  ^^  we  proc^e4  we  shall  have  yet  further  to  conunent  on  the 
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now  eoatinae  eur  description  of  the  trial  itMlf. 

Ai  M^n  as  tho  Avocal-G4n<ral  bail  finished  his  .addrffin,  the 
Counatl  for  the  prisoner,  M.  Paillet,  raised  the  objection  which 
we  have  above  discussed,  and  prayed  the  court  that  the  evidence 
might  be  confined  to  the  issue  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the 
murder ;  and  that  no  witnesses  might  be  examined  as  to  the 
alleged  laroeny^-^stating,  and  we  think  aoeurately,  sueh  to  be 
the  humane  provision  of  the  French  law.  But  hie  objection 
was  overruled,  and  all  the  witnesses  produced  hy  the  proseoetion 
were  allowed  to  be  examined}  so  that  in  reality  the  prisoner 
was  put  upon  her  trial  for  two  oifenees  at  the  same  tittt.  A 
greater  outrage  on  common  sense  and  justice  was  never  perpe- 
trated. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceeding  was  one  dirootly  opposOd,  ntt 
only  to  the  practice  of  our  courts,  but  to  the  feelings  of  our 
people*     The  first  person  examined  was  the   prisoner  herself 
"^the  presiding  Judge  conducting  the  examination^ 
.   A  full  examination  of  the  prisoner  had  already  been  taken  by 
the  vice*presideut  of  the  Tribunal  de  Tulle,  immediately  after 
the  Ckambtt  dfs  mises  en  aecuMaiion  had  pronounced  the  arrH 
deelarin;r  that  she  was  to  be  tried ;  but  whether  the  answers  of 
the  prisoner  were  to  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  declaration, 
does  not  appear.     By  the  English  coatee  of  proceeding,  on  the 
accusation  being  made  before  the  committing  magistrate,  the 
prisoner  is  always  asked  what  he  desires  to  say$  being  cautioned 
at  the  same  time  that  what  he  says  will  be  taken  down  in  wridng, 
and  produced  against  him  at  the  trial.     He  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  answer  or  not,  just  as  he  pleases ;  and  the  important  practical 
consequence  attending  the  proceeding  is,  that  hie  not  answerin|[ 
is  never  adverted  to  as  a  circumstance  to  his  discredit.     This  is 
the  only  approach,  in  the  English  system,  to  any  thing  like  an 
examination  of  the  prisoner ;  but,  in  the  French  procedure,  the 
examination  of  the  accused  appears  among  the  most  important  of 
those  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury.     Whether  this 
mode  is  that  beet  calculated  to  ascertain  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  person  accused,  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  and  disputable  of 
the  many  vexed  questions  of  criminal  judicature ;  and  one  which, 
we  believe,  cannot  be  properly  decided  without  reference  to  the 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  peculiar  to  every  people.    In  Eng- 
land, such  an  open  examination  of  the  prisoner  would  estciterery 
general  disgust,  and  raise  up  improperly  compassion  for  the  guil- 
ty.    Moreover,  we  feel  from  experience  that  such  a  process  is 
ifoneeessary  for  security  $  and  are,  therefore^  well  pleased  to  be 
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spared  ike  pain  of  inflioting  upon  the  wretched  pTisoner  e  epe^ee 
of  meotal  torture*  In  Franca,  it  may  be,  that  the  bahits  of. the 
people  do  not  fit  them  for  the  practioal  business  of  jddieature. 
With  ufl  the  experienee  of  centuries  is  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another ;  the  people  from  time  immemorial  hav^ 
taken  an  important  part  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  they 
And  our  eourts  have  become  skilhid  in  the  marshalling  and  apprc*- 
eiation  of  evidence^  The  French  publio,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
deem  that  the  mode  they  have  adopted  is  necessary  for  the  publie 
safety :  if  such  be  the  general  feeling,  the  examination  of  the 
prisoner  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  though,  from  the  experience 
of  thotfcase.  before  us,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  at  all  reconciled 
Xo  the  practice.* 

The  story  of  the  unfortunate  young  woman,  as  told  by  herself 
4n  her  various  interrogatories,  does  not  justify  the  terrible  aceu- 
aation  to  which  she  was  subjected ;  nor  do  the  contradictions 
which  occur  in  her  narrative,  excite  in  our  minds  the  suspicion 
which  they  created  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  which  decid«'d  her 
fate*  Her  story,  previous  to  the  illness  of  her  husband,  is  bri«^fly 
this  :«^ Being  left  an  orphan,  with  a  moderate  fortune,  via.  80,000 
tVancs,  being  also,  as  she  herself  says,  not  greatly  blessed  with 
beauty,  her  family  were  anxious  to  provide  for  her  an  establish- 
ment by  means  of  a  husband.  They  adopted  in  consequence 
the  plan  already  deseribed ;  though  she  herself,  in  her  answers, 
pointedly  denies  that  she  was  at  all  eognisant  of  the  employment 
of  the  matrimonial  agent.  She  married  for  the  sake  of  the  posi- 
tion which  a  husband  would  give  her;  and  she  was  led  by  the 
representations  of  her  family,  and  of  Lafarge  himself,  to  believe 
that  ahe  was  about  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  comfoi  table  and 


lW)P^i^f»  ■ytiw»aw»»>  nt  trtiw 


*  The  method  of  examination,  as  practised  by  the  French  courts,  seems 
iilso  open  to  reprehension.  The  Jud^e  indeed  appears,  on  the  whole*  the 
person  least  exceptionable  for  discharging  the  oiiice  of  examiner ;  but  it 
is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration,  whether  it  be  not  a  great  evil  to  sub- 
ject the  judge  to  the  chance  of  becoming  excited  and  prejudiced  by  taking 
upon  himself  this  office.  He  is  very  liable  to  be  made  a  partitan  by  the 
eon  diet  that  of  necessity  must  take  place  between  the  aecased  and  the 
interrogator.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  examination  is  not  carried 
on  and  liaished  at  once  ;  but  as  every  point  of  the  evidence  given  by  the 
witnesses  tells  against  the  accused,  he  is  suddenly  csUed  upon  by  the 
judge  to  explain  away  the  difficulty,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  make  his 
defence  many  times  over,  and  to  discharge  the  most  difficult  duty  that 
^an  be  devolved  even  upon  a  skilled  adVocate,  and  through  a  long  trial 
to  ke€fp  in  bis  mind  the  whqle  bearing  of  essb  separate  piece  of  eyiaenps/* 
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even  elegant  household  and  establishment.  Married  at  three- 
and-twenty  to  a  perfect  stranger,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  she 
was  startled  and  alarmed  when  she  suddenly  found  herself 
separated  from  all  whom  she  had  known  through  life,  and 
placed  completely  in  the  power,  and  subject  to  the  absolute 
control,  of  her  stranger  husband.  Scenes  occurred  on  their 
journey  from  Paris  to  Glandier,  not  very  extraordinary  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  all  the  surrounding  circumstances; 
and  Madame  Lafarge  is  not  the  first  upon  record  in  whom  the 
same  sort  of  terrors  led  to  pursue  the  same  sort  of  resistance.  In 
the  midst  of  these  disputes,  with  her  mind  heated  and  her  fears 
excited,  she  arrived  at  Glandier — her  dwelling  for  her  future  life. 
Here  she,  who  had  been  accustomed  \0  the  luxurious  elegance  of 
Paris,  found  a  rude,  dilapidated,  and  comfortless  habitation;  and 
it  family  little  likely,  by  their  ed^cation  or  their  habits,  to  sym- 
pathize with  her,  or  to  diminish  ox  alleviate  her  distresses.  In  a 
fit  of  despair  she  wrote  to  her  husband  a  wild  and  passionate 
letter,  in  the  foolish  hope  of  regaining  her  liberty,  by  accusing 
herself  of  having  deceived  her  husband.  She  says,  '  I  was  in 
'  such  despair  at  my  position^  I  desired  so  much  that  Monsieur 

*  Lafarge  would  allow  me  to  go  away,  that  I  said  things  the  most 
'  inconceivable  and  false  in  order  to  obtain  my  wish.'  She  told 
him  she  was  in  love  with  another  man — ^that  he  had  deserted  her 
— and  that  she  in  spite  had  married ;  and  she  uses  the  following 
remarkable  expression,  by  which  she  seeks  to  explain  the  cause 
of  her  terror  and  distress : — *  Helas  !  je  vous  vis ;  j'ignorais  les 
^  mysteres  du  mariage ;  j'avais  tressailli  de  bonheur  en  serrant  ta 

*  main ;  malheureuse  I  je  crus  qu'un  baiser  sur  le  front  seul  te 
/  serait  du — que  vous  seriez  comme  un  pere.'  She  then  asserts 
that  she  had  seen  her  former  lover  on  the  road ;  that  she  had 
taken  poison,  and  had  prepared  a  loaded  pistol  to  destroy  herself, 
but  had  not  courage  to  carry  her  purpose  into  effect ;  that  she 
desired  only  to  be  allowed  to  depart,  intending  to  go  to  Smyrna. 
All  these  statements,  in  her  examination,  she  declares  to  be  untrue, 
and  told  only  because  of  her  desire  to  get  away.  In  her  answer 
to  the  judge,  when  pressed  by  him  to  explain  why  she  had  writ- 
ten these  various  falsehoods,  she  accounts  for  it  after  this  fashion : 

*  How  can  ypu  explain  this  letter,  and  the  circumstances  under 

*  which  it  was  sent  to  your  husband  ?' — Answer.  *  I  beg  of  you 

*  to  have  some  indulgence  towards  me.     I  left  my  home  the  day 

*  after  my  marriage  ;  I  left  my  family ;  I  found  myself  isolated 

*  from  all  the  world.     At  Orleans,  I  had  with  my  husband  an 

*  extremely  disagreeable    scene — in    truth,    I    was    extremely 


*  wretched  during  the  whole  journey.     When  I  arrived  at  Glan- 

*  dier,  in  place  of  that  charming  coun 


country-house  with  which  they 
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*  bad  lared  me,  I  found  a  dilapidated  and  ruined  habitation.  I 
'  found  myself  alone,  shut  up  in  a  large  chamber  which  was  to 

<  be  mine  for  life.  I  lost  my  reason — I  had  an  idea  of  travelling 
'  to  the  East — I  thou|;ht  of  all  those  things — ^^the  contrast — my 

*  imagination  was  excited — I  was  so  wretched  that  I  would  have 

*  given  the  whole  world  to  get  away/  This  very  natural  descrip- 
tion puzzled  the  Judge  :  he  could  not  understand,  could  not  sym- 
pathize with  it ;  and  after  various  enquiries,  he  says,  ^  So  then 

<  your  conduct,  on  your  arrival  at  Glandier,  was  the  result  of  the 

*  discontent  you  felt  upon  seeing  a  dwelling  that,  without  doubt, 
^  did  not  answer  the  expectations  which  had  been  raised  in  you  ?' 
— Answer.  *  Yes,  sir/  But  then  it  appears  a  change  took  place 
in  her  conduct,  which  to  the  Judee  appeared  inexplicable ;  but 
which  she  explains  by  saying,  that  Lafarge,  by  his  constant 
kindness,  had  conquered  her  first  feeling,  and  won  her  good- 
will; that,  therefore,  she  wished  to  make  him  happy,  and 
occupied  herself  about  her  house  and  husband's  affairs  ;  and  these 
affairs  of  her  husband  are  not  without  their  mystery :  but  the 
odium,  if  any,  must  fall  not  on  her,  but  her  husband.*' 

It  appeared  that  Lafarge  was  in  want  of  money.  He  had 
discovered,  or  fancied  he  had  discovered,  a  new  process  for  the 
smelting  of  iron,  and  desired  to  take  out  a  Patent  for  the  inven- 
tion ;  and  also  to  borrow  funds  to  carry  on  his  iron-works  more 
extensively,  according  to  his  new  method.  He  had  persuaded 
himself,  and  seems  to  have  persuaded  his  wife,  that  his  specula- 
tions were  certain  to  confer  on  him  great  wealth,  and  they  both 
were  anxious  to  obtain  the  money  requisite  to  carry  his  plans  into 
effect  She  wrote  to  her  friends  in  Paris,  describing  her  expec- 
tations in  glowing  colours,  and  begged  of  them  to  interest  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  patent  which  Lafarge 
sought  for  his  discovery,  as  well  of  borrowing  the  money  needed 
for  the  more  extensive  operations  contemplated.  She  distinctly 
asserts,  that  <  Lafarge  at  this  time  wanted  to  borrow  money  of 


•  An  expression  used  by  the  prisoner  in  this  part  of  her  examination 
implies  a  state  of  things  at  Variance  with  that  indicated,  rather  than 
actually  described,  in  her  Mimoires.  The  words  are  these :  we  keep 
them  in  the  original  advisedly.      <  Lafarge  m'avait  combl^  de  prenves 

*  d'affection,  il  etait  aussi  bon  pear  moi  qail  6tait  possible.     Cela  m'a 

*  tonch6,  je  n'ai  pas  pu  faire  antrement  que  de  (raccus^e  h^site  qnel- 
'  ques  iiistans  sur  Je  mot)  que  de  remplir  me*  devoirs^  de  rendre  la  vie 
*plue  keureuse  d  M,  Lafurge*  Je  me  suis  ensuite  occup^e  de  ma 
«  maisoD.    Le  Glandier  nVi  plus  occup^  qu'une  faible  part  de  ma  vie. 

<  Feu  Ik  peu  je  me  suis  senti  de  Taffection,  de  Testime  pour  M«  Lafarge, 

<  et  j'ai  desir^  de  le  rendre  heureux.' 
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<  her  family.  He  sent  me  the  plan  of  the  letters  which  I  was  to 
^  write  to  this  effect.  I  copied  and  sent  them.'  And,  therefore, 
the  Judge  indulged  in  his  next  question  in  a  sort  of  half-aside 
insinuation  respecting  this  proceeding,  which  at  once  shows  the 
dangerous  character  of  such  an  examination.  It  converts  the 
Judge  into  an  Advocate — it  enlists  his  vanity  against  the  prisoner, 
and  induces  him  to  employ  his  practised  skill  and  ingenuity  in  dis- 
torting her  answers,  and  drawing  therefrom  unjust  and  unfavoar- 
able  inferences.  The  whole  proceeding  spoken  of  by  the  accused  is 
in  itself  exceedingly  simple,  natural,  and  really  deserving  of  no 
reprobation.  A  young  girl,  newly  married,  listens  to  her  hus- 
band's plans,  enters  into  his  schemes  with  ei^emess,  believes  his 
calculations,  and,  under  his  dictation,  writes  letters  to  her  friends, 
describing  her  hopes,  and  asking  their  aid  in  realizing  them ;  and 
upon  this,  thus  remarks  the  Judge,  who  sets  out  with  assuming  her 
to  be  guilty  : — *  So,  then,  these  letters  were  not  the  expression 
'  of  your  own  opinion — your  calculations  were  then  nothing  more 
^  than  the  result  of  the  calculations  and  suppositions  of  M. 
*'  Lafarge,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  him  the  money  he 

*  needed.    It  was  a  species  of  seduction  which  you  desired  to  enqdoy 

*  with  regard  to  those  to  whom  you  vyrote!  Can  we  wonder  at  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  when,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  trial, 
the  presiding  Judge  could  hazard  such  a  remark — one  so  tho- 
roughly unjust  and  cruel — one  so  likely  to  prepare  the  miods  of 
the  jury  for  every  future  unfavourable  inference  regarding  the 
prisoner  ?  Throughout,  the  plan  of  the  prosecution  was  to  repre- 
sent her  as  a  person  endowed  with  extraordinary  ability — who, 
by  the  force  of  her  intellect,  was  placed  above  the  common  follies 
or  weakness  of  her  age  and  sex ;  obeying  steadily,  indeed,  the 
dictates  of  a  depraved  and  wicked  spirit,  but  pursuing  her  objects 
with  an  unerring  sagacity — an  untiring  and  remorseless  perse- 
verance. The  Judge  throughout  his  interrogatory  assumes  this 
hypothesis;  he  enlarges  constantly  upon  her  intelligence,  and 
will  not  allow  or  understand  in  her  case  the  ordinary  motives  and 
feelings  which  would  impel  and  guide  any  other  young  girl  in  her 
situation.  The  instance  here  set  forth  is  but  one  among  a  thou- 
sand— the  whole  trial  was  conducted  after  the  same  fashion. 

Lafarge  now  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  obtain  the  wished-for 
patent,  and  his  wife's  relatives  were  among  the  first  persons  to 
whom  he  applied  for  aid.  While  absent,  a  circumstance  occurred 
that  had  a  fatal  influence  upon  the  future  destiny  of  his  wretched 
wife.  Supposing  her  to  tell  the  truth,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  what  she  apparently  intended  to  do — supposing  her 
guilty,  nothing  could  be  more  depraved,  as  well  as  wild  and 
extravagant!  than  the  scheme  attempted. 
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While  Lafarge  was  thus  at  Paris,  his  wife  had  her  portrait 
drawn  by  a  young  woman  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  portrait 
she  determined  to  send  to  her  absent  husband.  It  was  put  into 
a  box,  and  into  that  box  she  also  placed  some  cakes  made  by  the 
mother  of  Lafarge,  and  a  tender  and  affectionate  letter.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  more  important  circumstance  of  this  affair,  let 
us  dismiss  the  consideration  of  this  letter,  and  the  others  which 
she  addressed  to  her  husband  while  at  Paris ;  the  affectionate 
tenor  of  which  excited  the  suspicions,  or  rather  is  used  to  justify 
the  already  excited  suspicions,  of  the  presiding  Judge.  He  asks 
her  how  she  could  conciliate  this  amazing  tenderness,  (tendresse 
exalt^e,)  this  sort  of  mystic  affection^  which  she  here  manifested 
towards  her  hu8l)and,  with  that  cruel  letter  which  she  had  written 
some  months  before  to  him  on  her  arrival  at  dandier ;  and  the 
scene  that  took  place  during  the  journey  from  Paris,  when 
Lafarge  wanted  to  break  into  her  room  while  she  was  in  a 
bath.  ^  It  is  difficult  enough,'  he  says,  *  to  understand  the 
^metamorphosis.'  The  poor  girl  answered  that  she  saw  no 
relation  between  the  scene  and  the  letter.  The  Judge  there- 
upon grew  angry,  and  declared,  with  some  petulance,  that 
he  would  persist  in  his  question,  and  insisted  on  having  an  an- 
swer ;  and  he  put  his  question  with  this  unfair  insinuation  : — *  In 
^  the  first  letter  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  in  com* 
^  mon  between  you  and  the  husband  you  had  accepted,  either  in 
^  your  intellect  or  in  your  affections.  In  the  other  letters,  on  the 
^  contrary,  th^e  is  the  expansion  of  a  heart  which  gives  itself 
'  with  warm  affection,  nay  even  with  enthusiasm,  to  the  husband 
I  to  whom  it  is  united.'  (It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  put 
into  intelligible  English  these  expressions  of  French  sentiment ; 
the  words  are,  *  Dans  les  autres,  au  contraire,  on  voit  Texpansion 
^  d'un  coeur  qui  se  donne  avec  effusion,  et  mSme  avec  en  thou- 
'  siasme,  a  Tepoux  auquel  il  est  uni.')  Then  he  eoes  on  to  say, 
'  This  fickleness  (mobility)  could  indeed  be  understood  in  per- 
'  sons  not  endowed  with  your  intelligence ;  but  in  your  case  it  is 
^  difficult  to  comprehend  it.'  The  answer  of  the  prisoner  is  per- 
fectly sufficient.     *  I  have  already  answered  that  the  kind  ofiaces 

*  of  M.  Lafarge  had  gained  my  heart.     In  truth  I  loved  him — 

*  not  indeed  with  tore,  but  affection.  He  wrote  me  very  pas- 
'  sionate,  tender  letters,  and  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  make  him 
'  happy  by  using  the  same  language.'  Then,  again,  in  this 
unseemly  fencing-match  between  the  judge  and  the  prisoner, 
comes  tnis  reply  in  the  shape  of  a  question : — '  Thus,  then, 
^  according  to  you,  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  months,  to 
^  this  antipathy  which  you  had  conceived  for  your  husband, 
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^  and  which  had  led  yoa  to  desire  to  escape  to  Smyrna  to  get 

*  rid  of  him,  had  succeeded  sentiments  of  gratitude,  of  ten* 

*  demess,  of  demotion  ?'— *  Yes,  sir.     You  know  that  when  one 

*  receives  a  letter,  very  kind,  very  good,  one  always  feels  dis- 

*  posed  to  make  happy  the  person  who  has  shown  you  this  affec- 
^  tion ;  above  all,  wnen  it  is  a  husband  that  writes,  and  when 

*  you  wish  to  make  this  husband  happy/ 

But  in  the  fated  box,  besides  this  letter,  there  were  certain 
cakes.  When  the  box  left  dandier  it  had  four  or  five  small 
cakes  in  it,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  country  by  the  mother 
of  La£eurge*  When  the  box  arrived  in  Paris,  it  contained  only 
one  large  cake ;  thus  it  is  clear  that,  from  the  time  wh^n  the 
box  was  last  seen  by  the  family  at  Glandier  and  its  arrival  at 
Paris,  it  must  have  been  opened,  and  one  cake  substituted  for 
several.  The  cake  sent  by  Madame  Lafarge,  she  told  her  hus* 
band  to  eat  at  a  certain  hour,  saying  that  she,  at  that  same 
hour,  would  do  the  same — this  being,  it  seems,  an  established 
custom  among  lovers.  Lafarge  did  eat  of  this  cake,  and  was 
soon  after  exceedingly  ill — and  the  inference  immediately  drawn 
was,  that  the  cake  was  poisoned  by  the  wife. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  cake  was  not  produced.  Evi- 
dence was  given  to  show  that  a  cake  as  large  as  a  plate,  and  one 
only,  was  in  the  box  on  its  being  opened  at  Paris ;  but  it  was 
also  shown,  that  it  had  necessarily  been  out  of  the  hands  and 
power  of  the  prisoner  in  its.  transit  from  Glandier  to  Paris.  It 
was  closed  by  the  servant  Clementine,  in  the  presence  not  only 
of  the  prisoner,  but  of  her  mother-in-law,  of  JLe  Brun,  and  an« 
other  young  woman ;  and  then  given  to  a  servant,  who  took  it  to 
the  coach-ofice.  Nobody  seemed  to  think  of  the  impossibility 
for  the  prisoner  to  make  a  poisoned  cake.  With  so  many  prying 
jcyes  about,  not  too  favourable  to  the  accused,  the  making  of  a 
cake  would  have  been  known,  talked  of,  and  afterwards  remem- 
bered. Moreover,  the  box  when  it  left  Glandier  was  sealed; 
.those  seals  when  it  reached  Paris  were  broken — by  the  officers 
.  of  the  oc^ot,  it  is  said — but  others  might  have  done  it ;  and  if  a 
different  cake  did  really  find  its  way  to  Paris,  they  who  broke 
the  seals  may  have  substituted  one  for  the  other.  A  person 
jQamed  Denis,  a  clerk,  went  on  a  mysterious  voyage  to  Pari^ 
raying  he  was  going  elsewhere ;  and  there  were  many  other  sus^ 
picious  circumstances  which  pointed  him  out  as  the  criminal 
We  shall  have  hereafter  to  speak  of  this  man. 
.  Soon  after  the  reception  of  this  box,  and  the  illness  that  fol- 
iowed,  Lafarge  left  Paris  and  returned  home.  He  arrived  ill  at 
.Glandier  on  the.&th  of  January,  and  died  on  the  14th.    His  wife 
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was  charged  with  having  caused  this  sudden  death,  by  adminis- 
tering to  him  arsenic  while  he  lay  ilK  The  Judge  proceeded 
to  iQterrogate  her  as  to  the  accusation. 

We  may  here  remark  upon  another  evil  that  is  necessarily  at«- 
tendant  on  this  examination  of  the  accused.  In  the  present  case, 
before  the  prisoner  could  be  properly  convicted  of  the  murder, 
the  jury  should  have  been  satisnea  on  two  distinct  enquiries ;  the 
first  being,  did  the  deceased  die  in  consequence  of  being  poisoned 
by  arsenic;  and  if  he  did,  then,  did  the  prisoner  knowingly 
administer  the  arsenic  of  which  he  so  died. 

On  both  of  these  questions  the  English  law  would  have  re- 
quired  the  jury  to  be  without  any  reasonable  doubt  before  they 
could  deliver  a  verdict  of  guilty;  and  the  Judge  would  distinctly 
tell  them,  that  they  must  be  satisfied  on  both  points,  but  that 
they  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  first  before  proceeding  to  discuss 
the  second.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  first  question  was 
assumed  during  the  whole  examination  of  the  prisoner ;  and  every 
art  was  employed  to  make  the  jury  believe  that  many  motives 
were  impelling  her  to  wish  and  to  contrive  her  husband's  death. 
The  minds  of  the  jury  being  thus  prejudiced,  they  came  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  Did  he  die  by  poison  ?  fully  pre- 
pared to  decide  it  in  the  affirmative — ^willing  to  believe  every 
thing  that  strengthened  their  adopted  conception,  and  very  averse 
even  to  listen  to  any  evidence  that  tended  to  prove  it  incorrect* 
The  long  examination  of  the  prisoner,  upon  the  assumed  ground 
that  her  husband  died  by  poison,  powerfully  contributed  to  this 
mischievous  prepossession — and  in  every  case  wherein  two  steps 
of  proof  are  required  to  establish  guilt,  the  same  evil  effect  must 
be  produced  by  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  accused. 

The  quantity  of  irrelevant  matter  introduced  on  this  trial  is 
absolutely  marvellous,  while  the  facts  stated  in  evidence  which 
really  related  to  the  issue,  are  in  the  same  proportion  few,  and 
for  the  most  part  insignificant ; — gathered  from  the  voluminous 
pass^es  called  evidence,  they  may  thus  be  shortly  stated. 

Lafarge  arrived  at  Glandier  on  the  5th  of  January,  exceeding- 
ly ill^-he  went  immediately  to  bed,  and  was  attended  by  his  wife, 
his  mother,  and  his  sister — and  various  other  persons,  besides  his 
medical  attendants,  had  access  to  him.  Great  confusion  reigned 
throughout  the  whole  household,  and  the  dying  man's  bedchamber 
soon  became  a  scene  of  strife,  and  of  constant  and  wretched  dis- 
turbance. Hb  illness  was  apparently  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  disease  from  day  to  day  made  progress,  and 
finally  terminated  his  existence.  The  charge  which  the  prose- 
cution sought  to  establish  was,  that  she,  after  his  arrival  at  Glan- 
dier, at  different  times  administered  arsenic  to  him  in  his  food 
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and  medicine.  To  sabstantiate  this,  it  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had,  in  December,  procured  arsenic  from  a  druggist, 
writing  to  him  openly  for  it,  saying,  that  she  desired  it  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  rats,  by  which,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  she  was  devoured.  Again  it  was  proved,  that  on 
the  6th  of  January  she  had  procured  arsenic  from  the  same 
druggist,  and  that  this  time  it  was  obtained  on  the  prescription 
{ordonnance)  of  the  physician  attending  her  husband — the 
alleged  purpose  being  to  destroy  the  rats  which  disturbed  the 
sick  man's  repose;  she  asserting,  and  without  contradiction, 
that  the  physician  wrote  his  prescription  for  the  arsenic  by 
desire  of  Lafarge  himself.  And  lastly  it  was  proved,  that 
the  clerk  Denis  had  been  ordered  by  her,  through  her  maid- 
servant, to  bring  some  more  arsenic,  and  that  he  did  buy  and 
bring  some  from  Tulle.  The  arsenic  is  thus  shown  to  be  in  the 
bouse,  and  in  her  possession,  and  certainly  in  her  power.  The 
next  step  was  to  show  that  she  administei'ed  it  to  the  deceased. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  sent  for  powdered  gum  at  the  same 
time  that  she  had  ordered  the  arsenic ;  and  that  of  this  powdered 
gum  she  herself  drank  repeatedly,  and  that  she  gave  it  to 
Lafarge.  The  direct  charge  was,  that  while  pretending  to  give 
him  gum  she  gave  him  the  poison.  The  proof  of  this,  if  we  strip 
it  of  all  that  is  irrelevant,  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  confused,  and 
weak ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  Avocat-G^n^ral  sought  to  prove 
it — the  mode  which  the  French  law  permitted  him  to  adopt — ^well 
deserves  the  serious  attention  of  every  one  who  desires  to  make 
the  law  a  protector  of  the  innocent.  Of  some  of  the  methods 
employed  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  jury,  we  have  already 
spoken.  But  not  content  with  the  history  of  the  unfortunate 
girPs  marriage — with  the  story  of  her  disappointment,  her  quar- 
rel with  her  husband — with  the  strange  tale  of  the  cake  sent  to 
Paris — not  content  with  all  these  irrelevant  means  of  exciting  a 
prejudice  against  her,  he  allowed  the  wildest  stories  to  be  related 
about  her; — the  fancies  that  entered  into  the  heads  of  her  neigh- 
bours, the  conjectures  of  gossiping  crones,  the  malicious  insinu- 
ations of  guilty  and  unworthy  servants — are  adduced  as  grave 
and  important  pieces  of  evidence,  that  ought  to  weigh  with 
rational  men  when  called  upon  to  discharge  the  awful  duty  of 
deciding  upon  the  life  or  death  of  a  fellow  creature.  As  specimens 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  our 
comparison,  we  will  mention  two  instances  of  evidence  adduced 
:of  the  sort  we  are  here  describing. 

One  of  the  witnesses  examined  was  a  M.  Aim^  Sirey,  who 

came  forward  voluntarily  to  disclose  to  the  court  an  important 

;fact ;  and  he  was  allowed,  after  being  sworn,  to  proceed  after  the 
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following  manner. — In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  Judge — - 
What  have  you  to  say  ?  M.  Sirey  answers, 

<A  fact  which,  np  to  the  present  moment,  has  appeared  either 
indifferent  or  to  confirm  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  now  seems  to  me, 
in  the  presence  of  the  new  events  of  the  trial,  to  be  singularly  modi- 
fied, and  to  acquire  such  gravity  as  to  make  it  imperative  on  my  con« 
science  to  reveal  it  to  the  jury  and  to  the  court.'  {Movement  d'attention^ 
says  the  reporter.)  *  I  was  at  Objet  during  the  first  days  of  December, 
when  I  received  a  visit  from  my  bailiff,  who  manages  my  estate  at  Cora- 
born,  near  to  Glandier.  He  breakfasted  with  me ;  and  the  conversation 
falling  upon  the  prosperity  that  was  likely  to  happen  in  the  affairs  of  M. 
Lafarge,  as  well  through  his  invention  as  by  means  of  the  fortune  he 
had  acquired  by  his  marriage,  my  bailiff  spoke  the  following  words, 
which  I  repeat  verbatim.'  (At  this  stage  of  this  idle  story,  in  an 
English  court  M.  Sirey  would  by  judge,  counsel,  jury,  have  been  com- 
manded to  hold  his  peace,  and  depart  about  his  business.  To  the  rule 
of  evidence  which  would  have  led  to  this  summary  dismissal  of  such 
an  impertinent  intruder  we  shall  immediately  advert ;  at  present,  we  pro. 
ceed  with  the  testimony  as  received  by  the  French  court.)  <*  M.  Lafarge 
will  not  profit  by  these  advantages,  for  he  will  be  poisoned  by  his  wife." 
(General  marks  of  surprise.^  *  I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
these  words  ;  but  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  this  poisoning,  foretold 
eight  or  ten  days  before,  with  the  death  of  M.  Lafarge,  which  ful- 
filled the  prophecy,  appears  to  me  now,  in  presence  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  disclosed  before  the  court,  so  important  as  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  justice,  and  to  require  that  the  bailiff  should  be  examined.' 

'  The  Judge — Are  you  quite  sure  as  to  the  date  of  this  conver- 

*  sation?  Answer — les,  sir.  What  day  did  M.  Lafarge  die? 
'  It  was  the  14th.     But  what  was  the  day  of  the  week  P     The 

*  Judge — after  having  ascertained — it  was  Tuesday.    M.  Sirey — 

*  Well,  then,  it  was  Sunday  the  5th  that  my  bailiff  said  this/ 
The  Judge,  after  some  further  enquiry  as  to  the  date  of  the  con- 
versation, asked  whether  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  hear  the 
bailiff;  and  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner  insisting  that  it  was,  he 
^as  ordered  to  attend.  One  curious  observation  respecting  the 
report  of  the  bailiff  was  made  by  M.  Sirey — *  It  appeared  that 

*  ne  (the  bailiff)  related  these  stories  {pes  bruits)  as  emanatingjrom 

*  the  relations  of  Lafarge.*  That  is,  they  determined  beforehand 
to  accuse  his  wife  of  murder,  and  (if  imputations  are  to  be  per- 
mitted) they  laid  their  plans  so  as  to  give  their  predetermined 
accusation  an  air  of  truth.  This  evidence  was  given  on  the  4th 
of  September,  and  not  till  the  12th  was  the  bailiff  found  ;  and 
then  his  version  of  the  affair  was,  *  that  he  was  talking  one  day 
'  with  a  M.  Lafaurie  about  the  arrival  of  Mme.  Lafarge  at 
'  Glandier,  who  said  she  was  very  rich,  but  that  she  and  her  hus^ 
*'  band  were  not  happy  together*   That  a  letter  bad  been  written 
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^  by  her  to  Lafarge,  in  which  she  declared  she  loved  another 

*  man  also  called  Charles,  but  that  be  was  not  Charles  Lafarge; 
^  and  that  then  M.  Lafaurie  said,   *^  if  he  were  in  the  place  of 

*  Lafarge  he  would  let  her  go,  for  fear  she  should  do  him  some 
Mil  turn/" 

.  By  the  law  of  England,  hearsay  evidence  is  not  admissible, 
and  no  conversation  can  be  given  in  evidence  that  has  not  taken 
place  in  the  hearing  of  the  prisoner.  M.  Sirey  and  his  bailiff 
would  therefore  have  been  alike  excluded;  the  minds  of  the  jory 
would  not  have  been  distracted  by  an  accumulation  of  idle  non- 
sense ;  or  subject  to  the  improper  influence  of  vague  and  unsup- 
ported reports.  Once  open  the  door  to  this  sort  of  gossip,  and 
no  man  would  be  safe — reputation,  property,  life,  would  often 
depend  upon  a  rumour  which  malice  might  designedly  invent, ' 
and  a  foolish,  busy  curiosity  circulate  and  improve — conjecture 
would  be  converted  into  proof,  and  the  whisper  of  every  doting 
crone  would  usurp  the  office,  or  outweigh  the  influence  of 
evidence  given  by  percipient  witnesses  under  the  sanction  of 
an  oath. 

Another  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  sought  to  pre- 
judice the  unfortunate  accused,  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  by  the 
aid  of  this  species  of  evidence,  was  remarkably  exemplified  by 
the  testimony  given  by  the  clerk  Denis.  Grave  suspicion  rested 
upon  this  man  that,  if  the  deceased  did  come  to  his  death  by 
poison,  he  was  the  person  really  guilty ;  and  yet,  with  all  the 
suspicion  that  throughout  the  proceedings  rested  upon  him,  he 
was  allowed  to  begin  his  story  with  this  statement  :— 

<  On  the  8th  of  January,  Madame  Marie  Lafarge  having  learned  that 
I  was  going  to  Lubersac,  had  me  called  into  her  apartment.  When  I 
came,  she  made  me  go  ont  into  the  garden,  and  there  commanded  me 
to  bring  her  some  arsenic,  some  black  puddings,  and  sausages.  I  boaght 
the  puddings  and  the  sausages,  but  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  bay  the 
arsenic.  On  the  9th  I  boaght  some  for  twenty  sous,  at  the  shop  of 
M.  Lafosse.  On  the  11th,  as  I  was  going  to  Tulle,  on  the  business  of 
M.  La&rge,  I  received  a  note  from  Madame  Marie  Lafarge,  by  her 
maid-servant.  She  told  me  in  this  note  *  to  buy  at  Tulle  some  black 
paddings,  sausages,  some  arsenic,  and  a  moase-trap.  Fearing  lest 
Madame  might  be  angry,  I  said  to  my  wife^-[Here  he  would  have  been 


*  This  note  was  not  prodaced,  nor  asked  for.  By  our  practice,  the 
witness  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  speak  of  its  contents,  until 
some  account  had  been  given  of  the  note  itself.  Was  it  in  existence? 
If  yes,  then  produce  it,  or  bold  your  tonffue  as  to  its  contents.  If 
-destroyed,  explain  how,  when,  why — all  which  explanations  would  have 
cast  great  donbt  upon  the  testimony^ 
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stopped  by  an  English  judge,  because  about  to  relate  a  conversation 
that  occurred  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  prisoner]— -<<  I  suppose  I  must 
<<  get  this  arsenic,  since  I  have  been  told  twice  to  get  it."  1  again  said  to 
mj  wife,  ''  I  very  much  fear  lest  this  arsenic  may  be  made  to  serve  to 
"  procure  the  death  of  M.Lafarge."  I  said  that,  because  Madame  Charles 
bad  said  before  M.  Magneaux,  that,  if  she  wished  it,  her  husband  would 
not  be  alive  in  twenty-four  hours.  She  had  said  also,  she  should  only 
wear  mourning  a  year,  as  they  did  at  Paris,  if  her  husband  happened  to 
die.' 

Another  violation  of  our  rules  of  evidence  was  permitted  in 
this  witness,  as  in  all  the  others.  No  witness  is  allowed  to  gpive 
in  evidence  any  thing  beyond  what  be  saw  done^  or  beard  said, 
in  those  cases  in  which  be  is  allowed  to  report  conversations. 
His  own  thoughts  upon  the  occasion  of  whicb  be  is  speak- 
ing, he  is  not  permitted  to  disclose*  Denis  said,  that  although 
he  had  bought  the  arsenic  at  Brives,  yet  be  did  not  give  it  to 
Madame  Lafarge.  He  is  then  asked  by  the  Judge,  why  he  did 
not  give  it  ?  This  question,  by  our  rules,  would  not  be  per- 
mitted :  the  answer  given  by  Denis  will  at  once  show  why. 
'  Because,'  be  says,  '  M.  Lafarge  wasi  ill,  and  I  feared  the  use 
*  that  might  be  made  of  this  arsenic'  Upon  this  the  Judge  re- 
marked, •  These  fears  are  very  grave;  what  circumstances 
'  created  them  in  you  ?'  *  Because  Madame  Lafarge  had  said 
'  to  M.  Magneaux,  the  day  before  she  wrote  the  note,  that  if 
^  she  wished,. her  husband  would  not  be  alive  four-and»twenty 
'  hours,  and  that  she  always  bad  arsenic  by  ber — (sur  elle.) 
'  Did  you  bear  those  words  from  the  mouth  of  Madame  La- 
'  farge  ? '  *  No  ;  M,  Magneaux  heard  them^  and  told  them  to  me* 
It  is  remarkable  tbat  Magneaux,  a  clerk  of  Lafarge,  when  called, 
does  not  appear  to  disprove  or  confirm  the  assertions  of  Denis. 

Now,  although  such  were  the  many  and  extraordinary  means 
to  excite  suspicion  by  irrelevant  evidence,  the  direct  evidence  as 
to  the  fact  of  poisoning,  is  absolutely  dmost  nothing.  During 
the  illness  of  Lafarge,  the  suspicions  of  his  mother  were  aroused 
by  Denis :  she  readily  listened  to  the  suggestion,  and  saw  in 
every  act  of  her  daughter-in-law,  whom  she  feared  and  hated, 
an  attempt  to  murder  her  son.  When  asked  by  her  daughter- 
in-law  to  retire  to  rest,  she  immediately  concluded  that  the 
object  in  view  was  to  get  rid  of  her  superintendence.  If  any 
thing  was  given  to  her  son  by  his  wife,  and,  as  is  the  common 
result  in  such  a  malady,  it  was  returned  from  the  stomach,  she 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  poison  was  the  cause.  At  length, 
in  her  alarm,  she  communicated  her  suspicions  to  her  unfortu- 
nate son;   and  thus,  without  doing  or  being  able  to  do  any 
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good  thereby,  she  heightened  e^ery  terror,  every  horror  that 
could  gather  around  the  dying  man.  But  with  all  her  suspicions 
excited — with  the  whole  household  well  aware  of  her  belief— the 
only  facts  adduced  in  evidence  which  fairly  tell  against  the  pri- 
soner are,  first,  that  she  ordered  the  poison  to  be  bought ;  and 
next,  that  some  poison  was  asserted  to  have  been  found  in  a 
small  box  which  she  had  in  her  pocket ;  and  which,  she  said, 
contained  powdered  gum — and  also  in  a  packet  said  to  hare 
been  fo\ind  in  her  bureau  ;  and  out  of  which,  as  well  as  out  of 
the  box,  she  had  been  supposed  to  take  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents, and  pat  it  into  some  chicken  broth  given  by  her  to  her 
husband.  These  last  facts  were  elidted  from  the  testimony  of 
two  young  women,  Le  Brun  and  Emma  Ponthieu — the  first 
violently  the  enemy ;  the  second  the  friend  of  the  accused. 

Le  Brun  tells  the  following  story  : — On  the  1 1  th  of  January, 
Lafarge  heard  that  his  wife  was  taking  some  chicken  broth,  and 
desired  that  some  of  it  might  be  brought  to  him.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  all  drunk  by  his  wife,  and  a  fresh  quantity  was  pre- 
pared— his  wife  saying,  that  they  must  allow  him  to  believe  it 
to  be  hers.  This  broth^made  by  the  sister  of  La&rge,  was  left 
on  the  chimneypiece,  in  some  warm  water,  in  the  room  of  the 
wife,  in  which  also  was  Mademoiselle  Le  Brun — both  of  them 
being  in  bed.  Le  Brun  says,  that  when  they  were  left  alone, 
she  saw  Madame  Lafarge  put  her  arms  out  of  bed,  reach  the 
broth  from  the  chimney,  and  put  into  it  a  white  powder,  and 
stir  it  with  her  finger ; — that  she  did  not  see  whence  she  got  the 
powder,  but  only  perceived  that  it  was  in  a  piece  of  torn  paper.* 
That  she,  upon  this,  asked  Madame  Lafarge  what  she  had  pat 
into  the  broth — who  answered,  orange  flowers.  That  she  ex- 
pressed her  surprise  openly  on  this,  as  it  was  plainly  powder ; 


*  In  snmming  up  the  evidence,  the  Avocat-Gen6ral  stated,  with  great, 
with  reprehensible  inaccuracy,  the  evidence  of  this  witness.  She  was 
distinctly  asked  by  the  jadge — 

*  O^  prit-elle  cette  pondre  ?   £tait-ce  dans  le  bnvard  ? '   A  nswer.  ^  Je 

*  la  Yis  verser  dans  la  tasse,  mais  je  ne  sais  pas  ou  elle  I'avait  prise.  Je 
'  vis  seulement,  que  cette  poudre  6tait  dans  un  petit  morceau  de  papier 
«  dechire.'  Question.  <  Reconniktes-vons  le  paquet  de  Denis  ?  £tait-il 
^  de  la  m^me  couleur?'     Answer.  <  Je  n'y  fis  pas  attention,  ni  a  la 

*  couleur  dn  papier.*     Yet  the  Avocat-G6n6ral,  summing  up  the  evi- 

*  dence,  said,  *  Madlle.  Brun  a  yu  Marie  Cappelle  prendre  la  poadre 

*  blanche  dans  le  buvard,  envellopp^e  dans  le  mime  papier  bleu  dans 
iequel  Denis  Cavait  apportel*  Not  a  word  of  this  was  in  evtdeDce,  and 
part  was  directly  at  variance  with  this  atateoaent* 
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but  she  had  no  suspicion  then-  This  was  about  eight  in  the 
morning ;  at  twelve  she  arose  and  went  into  the  sick  man's 
room,  Madame  Lafarge  remaining  behind  in  bed.  That  she 
saw  the  remains  of  the  broth  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
chimney,  and  on  the  surface  of  it  there  were  floating  white 
globules.  She  showed  them  to  the  sister,  who  spoke  about  them 
to  the  physician,  M.  Bardon :  he  looked  at  the  globules,  and 
thought  it  to  be  lime  from  the  wood  ashes.  The  broth  was 
then  thrown  away,  but  a  thick  residue  remained ;  and  as  some 
more  broth  was  made  which  did  not  appear  like  that  thrown 
away,  their  suspicious  were  excited.  The  residue  was  locked 
up  by  the  mother,  and  was  afterwards  by  her  given  up  to  the 
officers  of  justice,  examined  by  the  chemists,  who  first  analyzed 
the  various  matters  supposed  to  contain  poison ;  and  by  them 
declared  to  contain  arsenic.  We  shall  immediately  speak  of 
this  analysis. 

^  Some  time  after  mid -day,  Le  Brun  again  says,  she  saw  the 
wife  up,  and  in  the  chamber  of  Lafarge ;  and  as  this  part  of  her 
testinaony  is  the  most  important  portion  of  the  evidence,  we  will 
give  it  in  her  words  : — 

<  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  was  alone  with  Madame  Marie, 
in  the  sick  man's  room.  She  took  a  glass  of  water  coloured  with  wine, 
and  went  towards  the  commode.  1  was  working  near  the  chimney,  and 
I  could  not  see  what  she  was  doing  ;  but  I  thought  I  heard  the  drawer 
opbn,  and  the  noise  of  a  spoon  striking  against  the  side  of  the  glass'— 
*  comme  si  on  delayait  qaelque  chose.'  [By  which,  we  suppose,  the 
witness  intended  to  signify,  that  Madame  Lafarge  was  wetting  something 
with  the  water  in  the  glass,  and  mixing  them  together.]  <  Madame  then 
gave  a  spoonful  to  her  husband,  and  he  said,  "  That  burns  my  throat.** 
I  asked  what  he  said,  and  Madame  repeated  it.'  <  Did  this  astonish 
you  ? '  <  No.  I  remarked  the  panada.  She  made  it.  I  did  not  see 
her  put  any  thing  into  it ;  but  upon  the  surface  I  saw  a  white  powder. 
I  went  near  the  commode,  and  I  saw  a  train  of  powder.  As  the  drawer 
was  half  open,  I  saw  in  it  a  little  pot,  and  the  train  corresponded  with 
the  position  of  the  pot.'  (The  words  are — *  et  la  trainee  correspondait 
avec  le  pot' — ^tbat  is,  reached  to  it.)  <  1  tasted  the  powder,  and  it  pro- 
duced a  pricking  sensation  for  nearly  an  hour.*  I  remarked  also  a  glass 
upon  the  night-table  :  it  contained  some  white  powder,  and  some  drops 
of  water.  I  took  it  between  my  fingers :  it  was  like  a  fine  resisting 
sand.     I  compared  it  with  the  gum,  and  the  gum  glued  my  fingers.     I 


♦  This  assertion  shows  how  strongly  prejudice  was  at  work.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists,  that  arsenic  has  no  taste. 
See  Beck's  Med-  Jur.  737,  and  the  opinion  of  Dr  Christison  therein 
qnoted. 
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remarked  upon  this  to  Madame  Marie,  who  said  it  was  gum.    «  Be- 
sides," said  she,  '<  I  am  going  to  drink  it ;"  and  she  filled  the  glass  with 
water,  and  I  beliered  she  drank  it,  bat  I  will  not  affirm  that  she  did.' 
*  Question.  After  having  drank,  did  she  romit  ? ' 

<  Answer.  I  have  not  spoken  of  her  vomiting  on  this  occasion.  She 
did  so  every  day  :  every  time  she  ate  she  vomited.' 

She  then  states  that  the  residue  of  the  chicken  broth  was 
sent  to  M.  Eyssartier  the  chemist,  at  the  request  of  Lafarge,  to 
whom  his  mother  communicated  her  suspicions ;  and  afterwards 
says — 

'  On  the  13th,  Monday  morning,  I  entered  early  into  his  (Lafarge's) 
chamber :  he  told  me  not  to  leave  him.  Afterwards  he  breathed  in  his 
hands  and  said,  <<  Oh  I  what  a  smell  of  garlic  I "    When  he  vomited,  he 

said  the  same  thing.*     M.  L'£spinasse  came  in  the  night 

Some  time  later  I  took  a  little  of  the  powder  of  the  panada ;  I  put  it 
upon  the  coals,  and  smelt  a  smell  of  garlic.  I  had  taken  some  of  the 
white  powder  from  the  drawer,  and  gave  it  to  M.  Espinasse  :  he  did  the 
same  by  it,  and  obtained  the  same  smell. 

<  On  the  13th,  I  showed  M.  Espinasse  the  train  of  white  powder  in 
the  commode :  he  scraped  some  of  it  together  with  the'  feathers  of  a 
pen.  He  took  some  also  from  the  little  pot,  and  carried  it  away  wrapped 
in  paper.' 

M.  L' Espinasse  confirmed  this  statement;  and  further  de- 
chired,  that  ne  had  given  the  paper  containing  the  powder,  ^th 
its  contents,  to  the  ofiScers  of  justice.  He  also  said,  that  upon 
his  finding  so  strong  a  smell  of  garlic  upon  burning  the  powder, 
he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  Lafarge  being  poisoned. 
Nevertheless  he  left  the  sick  man  to  his  fate,  and  returned  home. 

The  prisoner  denied  all  knowledge  of  this  little  pot  and  its 
contents,  saying  that  she  never  saw  it — that  she  never  put  any 
poison  into  it.  She  was  asked  if  she  suspected  any  body  of 
putting  the  pot  there.     '  It  is  impossible,'  she  answered,  *  foi* 

*  me  to  suspect  any  body.  Besides,  the  whole  bouse  came  into 
^  the  room,  and  J;he  place  was  not  one  very  propitious  for  the 

<  biding  of  any  thing.     My  answer  as  to  the  Uttle  pot  is,  that  I 

<  did  not  place  it  there — that  I  do  not  know  who  did — and  that 

*  I  have  never  seen  it.* 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  Madlle.  Brun.  It  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  another  step  is  required  to  make  this  evidence  bear 


*  Here  again  is  proof  of  the  effect  of  prejadice.  The  smell  of  garlic 
proceeds  from  arsenic  when  thrown  on  a  strong  heat ;  but  there  i8.no 
proof  of  its  producing  such  a  smell  upon  the  breath  of  one  poisoned 
bv  it. 
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against  the  accused.  It  was  to  be  proved  that  the  bottle  and 
the  powder  contained  arsenic  Before  we  proceed  to  the  con^ 
sideration  of  the  modes  taken  to  ascertain  that  fact»  and  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  which  attended  the  enquiry,  we 
must  give  the  only  remaining  piece  of  direct  evidence — that  of 
Emma  Ponthieu,  the  friend  of  Madame  Marie  Lafarge. 

She  saidy  that  she  arrived  at  Glandier  on  the  11th,  and 
found  Lafarge  ill.  She  describes  the  distress  of  his  wife,  and 
evidently  believed  her  distress  real.  When  suspicion  of  the 
poisoning  arose,  she  heard  Madame  Marie  address  her  maid* 
servant  with  great  warmth,  and  ask  what  she  had  done  with  the 
arsenic  which  she  had  confided  to  her  ?  To  this  question  the 
answer  was,  that  she,  the  maid-servant,  had  put  it  into  a  hat, 
and  placed  the  hat  in  the  room  of  M.  Lafarge.  She  adds,  that 
on  the  morning  of  his  death  she  saw  his  wife  undress  herself; 
and  that  while  she  was  so  doing,  she  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
n  small  box  in  the  pocket  of  her  apron.  That  she  asked  Cle- 
mentine, the  servant-maid,  what  it  contained,  who  answered, 
gum.  That  the  conversations  she  had  heard — the  suspicions  of. 
the  mother  of  Lafarge  and  of  Madlle.  Brun — the  letter  written 
by  Marie  on  her  coming  first  to  Glandier — all  worked  upon  her 
recollection ;  and  that,  although  her  reason  refused  to  believe 
that  Marie  was  guilty,  yet  she  was  led  to  take  some  of  the 
powder  out  of  the  box,  and  give  it  to  her  uncle.  Her  uncle 
kept  the  powder  for  some  time  in  his  pocket,  and  afterwards 
gave  it  to  the  officers  of  justice.  She  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  a  vague  suspicion  in  her  own  mind,  asked  the  maid  for  the 
box  which  she  had  seen,  and  she  after  some  delay  brought  it. 
The  box,  with  its  contents,  was  also  given  to  the  officers  of 
justice.  The  conclusion  sought  to  be  established  by  this  evi- 
dence is,  that  the  box  contained  arsenic :  but  was  this  proved  ? 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  procedure  of  the  courts 
with  respect  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

During  the  various  proceedings  of  this  trial,  three  separate 
sets  of  experiments  were  made,  by  different  chemists,  upon — 

1.  The  body  of  the  deceased;  and, 

2.  Various  substances  which  were  suspected  to  contain  arsenic. 
The  first  experiments  were   performed    by  the  chemists  of 

Brives.    This  was  on  the  22d  of  January  1840,  a  few  days  after . 
the  death  of  Lafarge. 

The  second  experiments  were  made  by  the  chemists  of  Li- 
moges, at  the  trial — and  the  last  were  performed  by  Mons.  Orfila, 
soon  after  the  second,  and  before  the  verdict. 

For.  the  moment  we  will  pass  by  the  analysis  of  the  body  and 
its  contents,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  other  substances 
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submitted  to  examination.  And  now,  judicially,  the  first  enquiry 
ought  to  be,  in  whose  custody  were  these  various  substances  be- 
fore they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  chemists  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  in  an  English  court  of  justice,  would  of  itself  have 
been  nearly  sufficient  to  exculpate  the  prisoner ;  for  with  us  it 
is  not  enough  to  east  suspicion  upon  the  accused.  The  prisoner 
is  never  required  to  answer  till  the  affirmative  has  been  distinctly 
proved  against  him — so  proved,  that  if  he  do  not,  cannot  explain 
away  the  proofs,  no  doubt  will  remain  upon  the  minds  of  reason- 
able men  as  to  his  guilt.  But  if  only  suspicion  be  raised,  if  any 
other  hvpothesis  is  as  reconcilable  with  the  facts  as  that  of  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner,  then  our  law  says  he  must  be  acquitted. 
An  hypothesis  may  be  suggested  in  the  present  case,  far  more 
consonant  with  the  facts  than  that  of  the  guilt  of  the  wife  of  the 
deceased — and  that  hypothesis  is,  that  Lafarge  did  in  reality  die 
from  natural  causes ;  but  that  the  arsenic  was  put  in  the  various 
places  by  the  hands  of  Denis  the  clerk,  for  the  purpose  of  ruin- 
ing his  master's  wife.  Another  hypothesis  may  yet  be  suggested, 
and  from  it  we  should  not  shrink — if  Lafarge  did  die  of  poison, 
Denis  was  the  murderer. 

If  any  one  will,  with  the  first  hypothesis  respecting  this  man 
in  his  mind,  look  carefully  into  the  evidence  given  by  him,  he 
will  discover  how  wonderfully  the  facts  agree  with  this  supposi- 
tion. From  that  evidence,  which  we  have  not  space  to  analyze, 
it  appears  that  Denis  lived  for  some  time  by  forgery,  and  that 
Lafarge  himself  was  guilty,  with  his  aid,  of  issuing  factitious 
bills ;  and  further,  that  he,  Lafarge,  forged  (it  is  useless  to  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  phrase)  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  written  by  his 
brother-in-law,  M.  de  Violane.  On  the  death  of  Lafarge  this 
transaction,  and  his  own  utter  insolvency,  came  to  light ;  but 
there  is  much  still  hid  in  darkness.  Denis  played  an  important 
part  in  the  whole  of  it,  and  had  evidently  a  violent  hatred  against 
Madame  Lafarge ;  because  of  the  influence  which  she  exercised 
over  her  husband,  whom  evidently  Denis  intended  to  employ  as 
a  tool.  But  the  wife  was  in  his  way,  and  he  was  heard  often  to 
vow  vengeance  against  her;  two  of  the  servants  distinctly 
swearing  to  the  very  words  he  had  employed.  Denis  as  posi- 
tively denied  the  charge ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
.  simple  peasant,  Bardon,  told  the  truth.  *  The  clerk  Denis  said 
to  me,'  says  this  man,  *  that  he  wished  to  see  Madame  sawed  into 
•  four  pieces.'  *  He  said  that  to  you  ?'  *  Yes/  *  When  did  he  say 
^  this?'  *  In  the  stable,  eight  days  after  the  death  of  M.  Lafarge/ 
'  But  had  Madame  done  him  any  wrong  ? '  *  Never,  she  was  a 
<  most  kind  mistress,  I  never  saw  a  better.'  <  He  was  then  per- 
'  suaded  that  Madame  was  guilty  ?'     *  Oh  yes — ^he  told  me  that 
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<  she  had  poisoned  him  during  fifteen  days.'    *  What  more  do  you 

*  know  ?'     *  When  Denis  came  from  Paris  he  said,  I  am  master 

*  now,  I  will  turn  you  all  out  of  doors.'  Denis  being  recalled, 
attempted  by  his  effrontery  to  put  this  witness  down,  but  he 
failed.  The  witness  also  declared  that  he  had  found  a  packet 
of  white  powder  in  a  foot  warmer  belonging  to  Madame  Lafarge, 
(the  mother.) 

During  the  absence  of  Lafarge,  Denis,  pretending  to  go  to 
Gu^ret,  went  to  Paris — for  what  purpose  none  could  discover. 
But  this  additional  circumstance  came  to  light  without  being 
explained.  Lafarge  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money,  25,000 
francs ;  but  his  mother  asserted,  that  on  his  return  she  found 
only  3900.  *  This,*  said  M.  Paillet,  *  is  again  one  of  the  mys- 
^  teries  of  this  trial ;  in  the  mean  time,  thanks  to  the  signatures 
'  which  Madame  Lafarge  gave  to  her  husband,  her  patrimony 
'  has  been  spent.' 

If,  then,  we  follow  the  clue  afforded  by  our  hypothesis,  every 
thing  is  clear ;  Denis  first  creates  suspicion  ;  he  tells  the  mother 
her  son  is  poisoned  ;  he  has  access  to  the  mother's  apartment,  to 
that  of  the  sick  man,  to  every  part  of  the  house,  in  short ;  and 
his  hand  might  have  strewed  the  poison  where  it  was  afterwards 
found ;  and  one  very  remarkable  circumstance  throws  a  strong 
light  upon  this  part  of  the  case.  The  broth  above  mentioned, 
of  which  there  was  a  residue,  and  into  which  Madame  Marie 
was  said  to  have  put  some  white  powder,  was  a  long  time  in  the 
sick  man's  room ;  the  residue  was  then  taken  possession  of  by 
the  mother.  It  was  afterwards  sent  to  M.  Eyssartier — by  whom 
does  not  appear.  But  this  much  is  certain,  it  was  exposed  du- 
ring a  long  period ;  so  that  any  one  who  desired,  might  deal  with 
it  as  he  pleased.  If  there  was  any  one  desirous  of  putting 
poison  into  it,  he  was  able  with  ease  to  do  so.  Now  Madlle.  le 
Brun  speaks  of  a  small  quantity  of  powder ;  but  the  chemists, 
when  they  come  to  analyze  the  sediment,  declare,  that  it  contained 
enough  arsenic  to  poison  ten  persons.  This  is  explicable  if  we 
suppose  that  some  wicked  hand  had  put  arsenic  into  the  cup 
afterwards ;  but  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  was  poisoned  by  the  wife — the  cup  emptied  by  throwing  away 
the  broth — for  that  is  the  phrase  used ;  and  that  there  remained  a 
sediment  which  was  twice  examined,  first  at  Brives,  and  next 
during  the  trial,  and  yet  that  there  remained  enough  to  poison 
ten  persons.     So  much  then  for  the  sediment. 

All  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  small  pot  found  in  the  com- 
mode, with  this  additional  observation — the  cup  did  contain 
powdered  gum,  and  a  small  portion  of  arsenic — but  the  train  of 
powder  from  the  cup,  was  pure  arsenic.     If  into  a  cup  contain- 
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ing  powdered  gum,  any  one  had  sbaken  a  small  quantity  of 
arsenic,  and  then  shook  a  train  of  it  along  the  inside  of  the  com- 
mode, such  would  be  the  exact  state  of  the  case — m  the  case 
there  would  be  gum  and  arsenic — out  of  it  arsenic  alone. 

But  then  comes  the  enquiry,  did  the  small  agate  box  carried 
by  the  wife  in  the  pocket  of  her  apron,  contain  arsenic?  Oat 
of  this  there  was  a  small  quantity  taken  by  Emma  Ponthier,  and 

S'yen  to  her  uncle ;  and  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance, 
at  in  this  powder,  when  first  examined,  no  arsenic  was  found, 
and  this  examination  was  made  by  the  chemists  who  found  ar- 
senic in  almost  every  thing  else.  When  this  same  powder  under- 
went a  second  examination  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  then  a  small 
quantity  of  arsenic  was  found  therein.  The  agate  box  given  by 
Clementine  to  Emma,  was  from  the  first  said  to  contain  some 
arsenic.  This  box  is  proved  to  be  at  times  out  of  the  posses- 
sion of  Madame  Lafarge;  for,  Emma  unseen,  takes  some  powder 
out  of  it,  and  Clementine  finds  it  on  Emma's  request.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Madame  Lafarge,  knowing  it  to  contain 
arsenic,  would  give  it  to  hen  Afterwards,  indeed,  she  learned 
that  the  child  had  the  box,  and  bade  her  give  it  to  the  officers  of 
justice — a  conduct  wholly  at  variance  with  the  supposition  that 
she  knew  it  contained  the  poison  of  which  there  was  so  much 
discussion.  How  are  these  things  to  be  explaiaed?  Without 
any  very  great  difficulty  of  keeping  our  hypothesis  in  view,  we 
look  to  the  mode  in  which  the  suspected  substances  were  dealt 
with. 

The  paper  given  by  Emma  to  her  uncle  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  Denis,  and  it  was  found  pure  ;  afterwards  it  was  sent  to 
the  office  of  the  court,  (the  greffe^)  and  the  exposure  which  took 
place  on  the  trial,  of  the  mode  in  which  these  fatal  substances 
were  dealt  with,  created  universal  astonishment,  even  among  an 
audience  who  did  not  seem  very  scrupulous  in  their  manner  of 
eliciting  or  dealing  with  evidence. 

The  officers  of  justice  came  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  on 
the  15th.  Every  part  of  the  house  was  open  to  Denis.  The 
suspected  substances  were  taken  possession  of.  They  had  been 
collected  by  the  mother,  and  put  into  a  wrapper.  It  is  clear  that 
every  one  of  these  might  have  been  tampered  with ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  our  hypothesis,  they  were  .utterly  worthless  as  evidence 
against  the  accused,  who  was  already  under  the  surveillance  of 
justice,  and  in  reality  a  prisoner. 

On  the  16th  the  body  was  opened ;  its  entrails  were  put  into 
vases,  ticketed,  but  not  sealed.  The  whole  was  then  placed  on 
the  back  of  a  horse,  and  without  further  precaution  taken  to 
Brives.     The  officer  thus  describes  the  journey  : — *  We  slept  at 
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^Vigeors-  On  the  17th  we  arrived  at  Bribes.  I  ham  heard 
'  that  it  was  then  that  the  stomach  was  put  into  a  glass ;  it  had 
'  before  that  been  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  On  the  18tli  the  sur<*' 
'  geons  commenced  their  analysis,  which  lasted  three  days.  Du*' 
'ring this  time  we  returned  to  Glandier,  and  not  till  our  return 
'  were  there  any  seals  placed  upon  the  vases.'  Such  a  declara- 
tion as  this,  upon  the  suggestion  of  our  hypothesis,  would  have 
decided  the  case  in  an  English  court  of  justice.  No  human  being' 
could  be  safe  in  a  society  which  could,  on  such  evidence,  con- 
demn a  fellow  creature.  The  body  all  this  time  lay  at  Glan-^ 
dier,  exposed  to  any  who  might  desire  to  tamper  with  it ;  so 
that  from  it  no  evidence  could  be  obtained  on  which  the  accused 
could  be  safely  condemned."^ 

But  in  addition  to  the  suspicions  thus  cast  upon  any  evidence 
to  be  obtained  from  these  various  suspected  substances^  there 
occurred  a  circumstance  which  not  only  throws  doubt  on  the  case 
before  us,  but  which  unhappily  goes  far  to  destroy  our  faith  in 
all  medical  opinions  en  the  subject  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  The 
chemists  of  Brives  declared,  without  hesitation,  that  they  had 
found  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and  its  contents.  They  also  de* 
dared,  that  a  flannel  which  the  wife  had  wished  to  apply  to  the 
throat  of  the  deceased  also  contained  arsenic.  But  on  the  trial, 
the  chemists  of  Limoges,  among  the  most  celebrated  in  France, 
declared  as  positively,  that  t£ese  substances  did  not  contain 
arsenic.  After  describing  the  process  they  adopted,  M.  Dupuy- 
tren  (the  brother,  we  believe,  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  that 
name)  went  on  to  say, — ^  We  then  introduced  this  residuum 
'  into  the  apparatus  invented  by  Marsh,  (Vappareil  de  Marsh,) 
*  and  after  many  experiments  {mainte  exp&ience)  we  obtained  no 
'  arsenical  spots.'  Even  from  the  countenance  of  the  poor  prisoner 
there  suddenly  glanced  a  gleam  of  joy  at  this  happy  announce* 
ment;  her  Advocate  burst  into  tears;  and  the  audience  giving 
way  to  a  generous  feeling  towards  the  accused,  and  forgetting 
for  the  moment  the  respect  due  to  a  court  of  justice,  vehemently 
applauded.  On  this  the  Avocat- General  rose  in  anger.  He 
abused  (there  is  no  other  word  fit  to  describe  his  expressions) 
the  audience  generally.  He  picked  out  one  young  man,  com- 
manded him  to  stand  up,  threatened  to  commit  him,  and  then 


*  A  curious  question  might  have  been  suggested.  Suppose  that  some 
wicked  person  hud  placed  arsenic  within  the  body  after  the  death  and 
the  examination,  would  not  this  have  affected  every  analysis  made  on 
the  exhumation  of  the  corpse  ?  But  who  can  possibly  say  that  this  was 
not  done  ? 

VOL.  LXXV.  NO.  CLII. .  .    .  2  C  -' 
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he  finiihed  an  apostrophe  to  the  piiblie  thufl.>^<  Since  vhen 
^has  it  happened^  that  the  Mtnotoary  of  justiee  has  become 
*•  an  arena  for  bad  passions?'  (The  bad  passions  were  evinced, 
not  by  the  public  who  rejoiced  at  an  acquittal,  but  by  him  who 
pressed  a  failing  prosecution*)     *  Do  you  think,  he  continued, 

*  that  there  remain  no  further  resources  to  the  prosecution?' 
{stmrdrei  rmmeures,)  ^  Do  you  think  that  there  does  not  remain 
*a  grand  and  solemn  mission  to  fulfil?'  And  now  comes  the 
most  extraordinary  denunciation  made  on  this  extraordinary  trial ; 

<  Take  care»  lest  the  accused  may  have  perhaps  to  accuse  you 

<  with  having  so  acted  as  to  prolong  her  anxiety,  and  to  retard 

*  the  period  for  the  determination  of  this  enquiry/  The  Avocat- 
G^Q^ral  was  plainly  fighting  for  victory,  and  not  truth;  bis 
anger  was  an  outbreak  of  wounded  vanity ;  and  the  words  he 
uttered  were  not  the  dignified  language  of  a  judicial  officer, 
calmly  rebuking  a  sudden  but  venial  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  public  of  the  respect  due  to  a  court  of  justice,  but  a  violent 
explosion  of  passion  by  a  baffled  prosecuton 

M.  Dopuy tren  thus  concluded  his  Report  :-^*  Our  eonolasions 
mianimously  <  agreed  to  are,  that  there  is  no  arsenic  in  any  of  the 

*  animal  substances  submitted  to  our  examination/     The  conse* 

Jcence  of  this  opinion  was  the  sending  for  M.  Orfila  from  Paris. 
}  mystery  attaches  to  the  whole  of  this  proceeding.  Other 
eelebrated  chemists  were  proposed,  and  among  them  M.  Raspaii. 
From  the  letter  written  by  this  latter  gentleman  respecting  his 
#wii  exelusion  from  the  enquiry,  it  would  appear  that  some 
feelings  were  at  work  which  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been 
inhibited  or  acted  on ',  but  the  whole  matter  eludes  enquiry, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  rest  contented  with  mere  suspicion. 

The  proceeding,  nevertheless,  does  raise  a  question  ^tirely 
vneonnected  with  party  feeling  or  momentary  considerations; 
and  herein  we  again  perceive  a  great  difference  in  the  two 
^'Sl#me  of  Freneb  and  English  judicature.  By  the  law  of 
Bngland,  when  the  prisoner  stands  upon  his  deliverance,  and 
the  jury  is  charged  to  decide  upon  his  fate,  the  case  must  go  on 
|o  its  end,  witk^ut  interruption  or  delay,  beyond  that  which  it 
k  phyftoally  impossible  to  avoid.  The  trial  is  one  transaction, 
anil  (Minnot  after  its  commencement  be  adjourned,  ex<.'ept  in 
cases  in  which  the  evidence  cannot  be  all  brought  forward  in  one 
day.  Rest  and  food  being  absolutely  required,  the  jury  and  all 
others  concerned  on  the  trial  must  retire,  but  the  jury  must 
TCinain  under  strict  watch — no  one  is  allowed  to  have  communi- 
cation with  them,  and  the  trial  goes  on  the  next  day  without 
further  interruption  than  nature  absolutely  requires.  But  by 
the  system  of  France,  delay  is  permitted  to  obtain  further  eri- 
dencc.    Tltts  system  9eems  to  give  a  fearful  power  to  a  geveru- 
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ment  overUk6#ie;  whiob  it  desifes  to  cru>h ;  anH  alt^  ough^  nt 
%ht  first  anftouTicf meiitt  H  appears  resionable  to*  wait  tor  tba 
requisite  evidence  if  it  be  noi  fortheomif^^,  yer,  if  we  look  fiir« 
thi>r,  we  shall  find  much  of  reii'ton  and  humanity  in  the  rule 
which  makes  it  imperative  on  the  proHecUtion  to  be  ready  al 
once  with  the  evidence  needful  to  support  it.  1  his  nece^sity 
renders  it  far  more  difficult  to  coneo(«t  and  support  a  false  accu- 
sation; while  in  realty  it  throws  very  few  impediments  in  the 
way  of  a  true  one.  By  the  English  system,  society  can  besiifS«» 
ciently  protected  without  any  unfair  advantu^e  against  the  pri- 
soner; by  that  of  France,  very  little  additional  assistance  ip  gain- 
ed for  ihe  public  security^  while  the  prisoner  is  exposed  to  fear- 
M  faaiard  should  he  have  to  meet  a  powerful  and  vindictive 
accuser.  This  subject  is  one  deserving. of  a  full,  and  complete 
tncjuiry ;  but  that  wecannotnaow  attempt  We  must  be  content 
to  hope,  that  this  cursory  allvsion  to  the  matter  may  lead  some  Ot. 
the  jurists  of  France  to  reconsider  this  part  of  their  syhtem  ;  and 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  theip' fellow^eitraens  for  the  adoptioa  of 
a  more  effeetive  and  equitable  mode  of  procedure. 

M,  Orlila  came  from  Paris^the  trial  dragged  on  from  da>r  to 
day;  while  the  ehemist9,  having  exhumed  the  body,  pursued  their 
enquiries  respecting  it.  This  enquiry  was  carried  on  close  to  the 
court  in  which  the  trial  took  place;  and  our  neighbours,  who  are* 
«ver  alive  to  the  influences  of  dramatie  display,  seem  to  have 
Wn  wonderfully  struck  by  the  horiiWe  scene  then  disclosed* 
W«^  however,  having  no  liking  for  such  horrors,  pass  on  rapidly 
to  the  close  of  this  painful  case. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  body,  from  the  very  mo* 
ment  of  the  decease  of  Lafarge,  was  wholly  beyond  the  control 
ef  his  wife,  but  was  exposed,  without  any  safeguard,  to  ihe 
machinations  of  her  enemies^  Who,  then,  can  fay,  that  these 
enemies  did  not  place  arsenic  within  the  corpse?  and  who  eaA 
presame  positively  to  l»»«rt,  that  the  phenomena  which  presented 
themselves  to  M.  Orftluwere  not  the  result  of  such  machinations  f 
The  letter  ©f  M.  Raspail  would  throw  doubt  indeed  upon  th^ 
whole  analyst*  as  carried  on  by  M.  Oifiia ;  but  we  are  unwilling 
to  entertain  the  suspicions  which  he  would  excite.  We  caniiot» 
however,  refrain  from  observing,  that  in  a  country  where  a  rigid 
morality  on  suck  questions  is  the  morality  of  the  people,  M. 
Orfila,  having  expressed  an  opinion  before  the  trial,  would  have 
been  deemed  by  the  public,  and  certainly  by  himself,  a  very  tin- 
fit  person  to  give  a  solemn  opinion  on  the  same  point  whei*  the 
trial  took  place.  The  result  of  M.  Orfila's  enquiry  was,  that  he 
found  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and  its  contents ;  but  his  enquiry  as 
to-the  musculaf  flesh  taken  from  the  thigh  was,  so  he  expressed  it, 
negative.    This  also  agrees  with  our  hypothesis.     Ifthe  ars^ntd 
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was  put  into  tbe  body  after  death,  it  would  indeed  be  found  in  the 
viscera  upon  which  it  was  strewed,  but  would  not  have  been  car- 
ried into  the  system  by  the  action  of  the  blood  and  the  absorbentsi 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  pcMSon  had  been  taken  into  the 
system  during  life*  Had  M.  Lafarge  died  of  arsenic,  would  not 
the  poison  have  been  found  in  his  flesh  as  well  as  in  the  viscera? 
^w  then  we  ask,  who  is  there,  who,  being  a  juryman,  would 
from  such  evidence  as  this  come  to  these  two  distinct  affinaative 
conclusions — 

1.  That  Lafarge  did  die,  poisoned  by  arsenic. 

2.  That  his  wife  knowingly  administered  that  arsenic  ? 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  in  this  rapid  analysis  of  the  volu<» 
minous  evidence  adduced,  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit  many 
things  which  require  consideration  by  any  one  who  would  fairly 
estimate  the  value  of  the  French  system  of  procedure*  The  more 
prominent  points  have  alone  been  regardeid— ^the  more  marked 
evils  signalized ;  but  even  after  this  short  enquiry,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  most  cursory  observer  will  discover  much  to  amend 
in  a  judicature  which,  upon  such  evidence,  taken  in  such  aman>4 
ner,  could  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  which  the  French  court 
and  jury  adopted.  They  have  declared  the  unfortunate  accused 
guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge*  Whether  she  be  so,  no 
'  man  can  determine ;  though  any  one  skilled  in  the  estimation  of 
evidence — trained  to  marshal  and  employ  it  under  a  rigid  and 
effective  system — can  easily  determine  whether  it  would  be  safe— 
whether  it  would  conduce  to  the  security  of  society  at  large^to 
deem  her  guilty,  upon  evidence  which  initselfisso  untrustworthy^ 
and  received  in  a  manner  so  well  calculated  to  destroy  what  little 
value  it  might  otherwise  have  possessed.  Looking  back  through 
the  whole  evidence,  carefully  weighing  each  separate  item  addu- 
ced, trying  its  worth  by  every  test  which  the  experience  of  ages 
has  suggested,  We  are  satisfied  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  deceased  came  to  a  violent  end ;  still  les9 
to  show  that  his  wife  was  the  guilty  cause  of  his  death.  The  rude 
Judicial  system  employed  served  to  increase,  and  not  allay  alarm  t 
It  made  a  criminal  without  proving  her  to  be  guilty ;  and  thus 
taught  the  people  to  feel,  that  not  only  were  they  exposed  to  tbe 
assaults  of  the  wrongdoer,  but  also  liable  to  incur  even  greater 
harm,  from  the  very  means  intended  for  their  protection** 

♦  We  have  purposely  avoided  all  allusion  to  certain  extraordinary  cir> 
cumstances  which  tend  to  cast  great  suspicion  on  tbe  mother  of  tbe  de- 
ceased. The  one  hypothesis  which  we  have  suggested,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  make  apparent  the  danger  of  the  conclusion  adopted  by  the  jury. 
.  Uup  chief  object  being  in  fact  to  point  out  the  sUll  greater  danger 
resulting  from  the  means  taken  to  gain  that  ?erdict. 
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Art.  llL^-^lnddenis  ofTravelin  Central  America^  Chiapas^  and 
Yucaian.  By  John  T.  Stephens,  Author  of  Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Egypt.     2  vols.  8vo.     London  :   1841. 

lyrR  Stephens  informs  us  that  he  was  entrusted  by  President 
-^  •*■  Van  Buren  *  with  a  Sf^cial  and  confidential  mission  to 
'  Central  America ;'  but  whatever  his  diplomatic  duties  may  have 
been,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  engrossed  much  of  his  time 
or  attention.  Immediately  after  receiving  bis  appointment,  he 
appears  to  have  engaged  Mr  Catherwood,  *  who  had  passed 
'  more  than  ten  years  of  his  life  in  diligently  studying  the  anti- 
^  quities  of  the  old  world,'  as  one  familiar  with  the  remains  of 
ancient  architecture,  to  assist  him  in  exploring  the  ruins  of  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  to  that  part  of  the  work  before  us  which 
regards  these  ruins,  and  which,  indeed,  forms  its  only  attraction, 
that  we  mean  to  attend.  The  information  that  has  been  laid 
before  the  world  respecting  the  antiquities  in  question,  is  scanty 
iand  scattered ;  but  even  with  the  little  that  exists,  and  is  easily 
accessible,  Mr  Stephens  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted.  His  ambition  seemingly  was  not  to 
know  all  that  could  be  known  of  these  crumbling  monuments  of  a 
now  extinct  civilization ;  but,  as  he  on  one  occasion  somewhat 
curiously  expressses  it,  to  try  whether  *  a  city  might  not  be 
^  transported  bodily  and  set  up  in  New  York.'  And  he  proclaims 
the  hope,  ^  that  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  will  respect  the 
^  rights  of  discovery,  and  leave  the  field  of  American  antiqui- 
'  ties  to  the  United  States ;  that  they  will  not  deprive  a  destitute 
*  country  of  its  only  chance  of  contributing  to  the  cause  of  science, 
'  but  rather  encourage  it  in  the  work  of  bringing  tc^ether,  from 
'  ren^ote  and  almost  inaccessible  places,  and  retaining  on  its  own 
'  soil,  the  architectural  remains  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.' 

The  information  which  Mr  Stephens  supplies  regarding  these 
antiquities,  is  rather  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  than  to  gratify  curio- 
sity. But  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  this  was  in  great  part  owing 
to  the  wretchedly  unsettled  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
bis  visit,  which  rendered  a  deliberate  and  complete  examination 
of  the  ruins  out  of  the  question.  It  is,  however,  no  more  than 
truth  to  add,  that  it  seems  questionable  whether  he,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  would  have  shown  himself  pos- 
sessed of  the  necessary  previous  acquirements,  or  the  necessary 
powers  of  patient  investigation  and  clear  exposition,  to  g^ve  au 
entirely  satisfactory  and  intelligible  account  of  them. 

Of  the  eight  ruined  cities  of  Central  America  which  he  visited* 
.only  four — ^Copan^  Ocosingo,  the  ruins  near  Palenque,  and 
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Uxmal — appear  to  have  afforded  much  to  examine;  and  it  was 
only  -at  Palcnque  and'  Copan  that  circumitahees  admitted  of 
his  conBideriiig  the  remains  with  minute  attention. .  The  dif- 
ficulties with  which  he  had  to  eontend,  even  where  time  was 
allowed  him,  and  no  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  natives,  will 
best  appear  from  his  own  account  of  the  eondition  of  those  ruins 
when  he  first  approaebed  them.  The  sketch  has  oonsiHerable 
interest,  though  not  executed  in  the  oorreetest  taste.  At  Copan, 
says  he, 

"  Our  p:nir!e  cleared  a  way  with  his  machete,  (cntlass,)  and  we  passed, 
A.^  it  lay  half  bnrieii'in  the  earth,  a  large  fragment  of  afone  elalmrately 
ipniptnred,  and  eame  to  the  angle  of  a  sfntcnire  with  ateps  on  the  aides, 
in  form  and  Hp|iearanee,  ao  far  as  tba  trees  would  enshle  as  to  make  it 
ont,  like  the  8i(l«^  of  a  pyramid.  Diverging  from  the  base,  and  work« 
log  our  way  through  the  thick  waodii,  we  came  fipon.a  aquare  stent 
^olumn  ahout  ftiurreen  feet  bigh^ai^d  three  feet  on  each  Ride,  sculpuued 
in  very  hold  relief,  and  on  all  funr  of  the  sides,  from  the  base  to  the  top. 
The  front  was  the  fi«<ure  o(  a  man  curiouiilY  and  richly  dressed,  and  the 
f«ce  evidently  a  portrait,  polemn,  stfrn,  and  well  fitted  to  excite  terror. 
Thp  hack  was  of  a  different  design,  unlike  any  thing  we  ba«l  ever  seen 
before,  and  the  aides  were  covered  with  hferoolyphica.  This  ourgniife 
culled  mu  'idol;'  and  before  it,  at  a  distanceof  three  feet,  uraa  a  Ur^e 
block  of  atone,  also  t-culptured  with  figures  and  emhlematical  device*, 
which  he  called  an  altar.  The  sight  of  this  unexpected  monument  pat 
at  rest,  at  once  and  for  ever  in  our  minds,  all  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  American  antiquities  ;  and  gave  us  the  assurance  that  the 
ohjecta  we  were  in  aearch  of  were  interesting,  not  imly  as  tbe  remains 
of  an  unknown  people,  hut  as  works  of  art^^proving,  like  newly  di^covered 
bintorical  records,  that  the  people  who  once  occupied  the  anntinent  of 
America  were  not  sava>re8.  With  an  interest  perhaps  stronger  ibao 
we  had  ever  felt  in  wandering  amonjr  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  we  followed 
our  guide,  wbo,  sometimes  missinj^*  his  way,  with  a  constant  and  vigor- 
ous use  of  his  machete  conducted  ns  through  the  thick  forest,  amon^ 
half  hurled  fragments,  to  fourteen  monuments  of  the  same  character 
and  appearance;  some  with  more  elegant  designs,  and  some  in  work- 
manship equal  to  the  finest  monumenta  of  the  Rgyptiansi  one  dit- 
plttoed  from  its  pedestals  hy  enomutuit  roots;  another  loeketi  in  the 
close  emhrace  of  hranchea  of  trees,  |ind  almost  lifted  out  of  the 
earth  ;  another  hurled  to  the  ground  and  bound  down  hy  huge  vii»a(«and 
creepers  ;  and  one  standing  with  its  altar  hefore  it,  in  a  grove  of  trees 
wliiyh  grew  around  it,  seemingly  to  shade  and  sbnnid  it  as  a  sacred 
thing;  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  woods  it  Kpemed  a  divinity  niouro- 
ing  over  a  fallen  people.  The  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  qniet  of 
this  hurled  city,  were  the  noiae  of  monkeys  iteoving  among  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  the  cracking  of  dry  branehes  broken  by  their  weight. 
They  moved  oy^r  <mr  heads  in  long  and  awift  pri»ce«aions,  forty  or  fifty 
.at  a  time,  some  with  iiula  oites  wound  in  their  long- ariAs,  walking  ont 
to  tl^e;ead  of  Loughs^  and^  holding  ^.  «ftk  theiir'  hi)xd  feet  w  a  citrl  of 
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the  t Ail»  nprxng  to  a  branch  of  the  nest  tree»  and  with  a  noise  like  a  enrrent 
of  wind,  pasted  on  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  It  was  the  first  time  ve 
had  seen  these  mockeries  of  humanity ;  and  with  the  strange  naonnments 
around  us,  they  seemed  like  wandering:  spirits  of  the  departed  ra^ 
guaniing  the  ruins  of  their  former  habitations. 

«*  We  returned  to  th^  base  of  the  pyramidical  structure,  and  ascended 
by  regular  stone  steps,  in  some  places  forced  apart  by  bushes  and  sap- 
lings, and  in  others  thrown  down  by  the  growth  of  large  trees,  while 
some  remained  entire.  In  parts  thej  were  ornamented  with  sculptured 
figures  and  rows  of  death's  heads.  Climbing  over  the  ruined  top,  we 
reached  a  terrace  overgrown  with  trees,  and  crossing  it,  descended  by 
stone  steps  into  an  area  so  covered  with  trees  that  at  first  we  conld  not 
make  out  its  form  ;  but  which,  on  clearing  the  way  with  the  machete, 
we  ascertained  to  be  a  square,  and  with  steps  on  all  the  sides,  almost  as 
perfect  as  ^hose  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  The  steps  wpre  ornamented 
with  sculpture}  and  on  the  south  side,  about  halfway  up,  forced  out  of 
its  place  by  roots,  was  a  colossal  head,  evidently  a  portrait.  We  ascended 
these  steps,  and  reached  a  broad  terrace  a  hundred  feet  high,  overlook- 
ing the  river,  and  supported  by  the  wall  which  we  had  seen  from  the  op- 
posite bank.  The  whole  terrace  was  covered  with  trees,  and  even  at 
this  height  from  the  ground  were  two  gigantic  ceibas,  or  wild  cotton 
trees  of  India,  above  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  extending  their  half« 
naked  roots  &hy  or  a  hundred  feet  around,  binding  down  the  rnins,  and 
shading  them  with  their  wide-spreading  hranchea.  We  sat  down  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  wall,  and  strove  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  mystery  by 
which  we  were  surrounded.  «  «  *  There  were  no  associations  ^h- 
nected  with  the.  place;  «  *  *  the  city  was  desolate.  No  remnant 
of  this  ^ce  hangs  round  the  ruins,  with  traditions  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  from  generation  to  generation.  It  lay  before  ns  like 
a  shattered  bark  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  her  masts  gone,  her  name 
effaced,  her  crew  perished,  and  none  to  tell  whence  she  came,  how  long 
on  her  voyage,  or  what  caused  her  destruction  ;  her  lost  people  to  he 
traced  only  by  some  fancied  resemblance  in  the  construction  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  perhaps  never  to  be  known  at  all." 

Palenque  was  equally  overgrown  and  obscured.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  Iflifiiculties  interposed  in  the  way  of  a  minute  exami<- 
nation  of  these  two  heaps  of  ruins,  by  the  astonishing  power  of 
vejretation  within  the  tropics,  where  ruined  or  deserted  structured, 
and  even  cities — instead  of  *  dying  insensibly  away  from  human 
*  thoughts  and  purposes,'  like  Mr  Wordsworth's  Westmoreland 
tower — have  the  appearance  of  being  broken  up  and  overwhelmed 
by  a  volcanfc  eruption  of  root?*,  branches,  and  leaves,  Mr  Stephens, 
or  more  properly  speaking  Mr  Calherwood,  his  attendant  artist, 
has  contrived  to  present  us  with  faithful  representations  of  the 
remains  of  the  buildings  and  carvings — for  sculpture  is  almost 
too  ambirions  a  word  to  apply  to  them.  The  accuracy  of  Mr  Ca- 
therwood's  drawings  is  vouched  by  various  circumstances.  In 
general  characteir  they  correspond  with  the  drawings  mad0  by 
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Dupaix,  (1805 — >7,)  and  are  evidently  copies  of  the  same  ori* 
g^nals ;  although  Mr  Catherwood  had  not  seen  Dupaix*s  work 
at  the  time  he  made  them.  The  mechanical  processes  by  which 
the  drawings  of  Mr  Catherwood  were  made,  and  reduced  and 
transferred  to  the  steel  or  stone  from  which  the  illustrations  of 
Mr  Stephens'  book  are  printed,  were  such  as  to  ensure  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy.  And,  not  to  waste  time  by  dwelling  upon 
other  corroborative  circumstances,  we  have  examined  a  beautiful 
set  of  drawings  from  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  by  Captain  Caddy 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  visited  them  a  few  weeks  before  the 
present  travellers ;  and  which  correspond  so  exactly  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  our  minds  of  the  perfect  fidelity  of  Mr  Catherwood's 
pencil.  This  relates  merely  to  Palenque;  for  no  other  artist  has 
visited  Copan;  but  the  presumption  is,  that  he  who  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  to  one  place,  cannot  have  erred  materially  as 
to  the  other. 

The  descriptions  and  drawings  of  Copan  and  Palenque  chal- 
lenge more  attention  than  those  of  any  other  towns  visited  by  our 
travellers  ;  not  only  because  they  are  the  most  complete,  but  be- 
cause these  clusters  of  ruins  may  be  considered  as  the  types  of 
two  classes  into  which  the  Indian  cities  they  examined  may  be 
divided.  Copan  and  Quirigua  are  situate  in  the  valley  of  the 
Motagua,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Honduras ;  Palenque, 
Ocosingo,  Quezaltenango,  stand  upon  tributaries  of  the  Usuma- 
sinta,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  Patinamit,  or  Tec- 
pan  Quatimala,  although  situated  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mo- 
tagua, is  more  accessible  from  the  Usumasinta  than  from  the  na- 
vigable parts  of  the  river  in  whose  drainage  basin  it  stands.  The 
remains  found  in  each  of  these  groups  differ  decidedly  iu  their 
character — a  difference  which  seems  to  be  attributable  in  part  to 
the  materials  which  offered  themselves  to  the  workmen ;  ia.  part 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  constructors  of  the  edifices  in  the  Pa- 
lenque group  having  advanced  further  than  those  of  the  other 
in  taste  aftd  capacity  for  producing  works  of  art.  The  mate- 
rial employed  in  the  works  at  Copan  is  a  solid  and  massive 
stone;  and  the  predominating  features  of  the  ruins  are  huge 
blocks,  chiselled  into  something  intermediate  between  statues 
and  rude  columns,  loaded  with  festoons  and  quaint  carving. 
At  Palenque  a  rock  of  slaty  and  crumbling  structure  denied 
the  inhabitants  the  power  of  erecting  monolithic  monuments ; 
'  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  rocks  being  chiefly  limestone, 
supplied  the  material  of  an  excellent  cement,  with  which  the 
buildings  have  been  coated  over ;  and  which  being  from  its  soft- 
ness easily  wrought,  enabled  them  to  make  more  rapid  progre^ 
in  imitating  the  characteristic  details  and  grafeful  forins  of  the 
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objects  they  saw  in  nature,  than  those  who  had  only  a  refractory 
stone  to  work  upon.  The  ruins  at  Uxmal,  near  the  north-wes- 
tern angle  of  Yutacan,  differ  in  a  considerable  degree  from  those 
of  the  two  groups  mentioned  above ;  but  though  they  are  more 
easy  of  access,  and  not  so  encumbered  with  vegetation  as  the 
others,  Mr  Catherwood  was  prevented  from  doing  them  the  same 
justice  by  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  which  had  broken  down 
und^r  his  labours  in  the  interior.    . 

The  ruins  of  Copan  stand  oi\  the  east  bank  of  a  small  river  of 
that  name,  which,  some  distance  below,  falls  into  the  Motagua 
from  the  south.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  contained  within  a 
paralellogram,  which  does  not  much  exceed  600  by  800  feet. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ruins  is  what  Mr  Stephens  calls  a 
*  court  yard,' — a  rectangular  area,  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  long 
and  ninety  broad,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  broad  steps. 
The  entry  to  this  inclosure  is  from  the  north,  along  a  passage 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  long.  On  the  right 
hand,  on  entering  this  passage,  is  a  high  range  of  steps  rising  to  the 
terrace  of  the  river  wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  circular  stones 
frona  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  left  side  is  a 
pyramidical  structure  with  steps  six  feet  high,  and  nine  feet  broad, 
itnd  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  high  on  the  slope.  The 
inner  area  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Stephens : — 

*  There  was  no  idol  or  altar,  nor  were  there  any  vestiges  of  them. 
On  the  left,  standings  alone,  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  steps,  is  a 
gigantic  head ;  it  is  moved  a  little  from  its  place,  and  a  portion  of  the 
ornament  on  one  side  has  been  thrown  down  some  distance  by  the  expan- 
Mon  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.  The  bead  is  about  six  feet  high,  and 
the  style  good.  Like  many  of  the  others,  with  the  great  expansion  of 
the  eyes,  it  seems  intended  to  inspire  awe.  On  either  side  of  it,  distant 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  rather  lower  down,  are  other  fragments  of 
ticulpttire  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  good  design ;  and  at  the  foot  are  two 
colossal  heads,  turned  over  and  partly  buried,  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  future  travellers  and  artists.  The  whole  area  is  overgrown  with  trees, 
And  encumbered  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  with  fragments  of  curious 
sculpture  protruding  above  the  surface,  which  probably,  with  many 
others  completely  buried,  would  be  brought  to  light  by  digging.  On  the 
opposite  side,  parallel  with  the  river,  is  a  range  of  fifteen  steps  to  «  ter- 
race twelve  feet  wide,  and  then  fifteen  steps  more  to  a  terrace  twenty  feet 
wide,  extending  to  the  river  wall.  On  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
Bteptf  [by  this  expression  Mr  S.  appears  to  wish  to  indicate  the  middle 
of  the  terrace  halfway  up  the  ascent]  is  a  mound  of  ruins,  apparently  of 
a  circular  tower.  About  halfway  up  the  steps  on  this  side  [judging  by 
the  annexed  plan,  this  seems  to  mean  halfway  up  the  lower  flight  of  fif- 
teen steps]  10  ^  pit  five  feet  square,  and  seventeen  feet  deep,  cased  with 
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stone.  At  the  bottom  is  «n  opening  two  feet  four  inches  high,  with  % 
wall  one  foot  nine  inches  thick,  which  leads  into  a  cbaaiber  ten  feet  long, 
five  feet  fonr  inches  wide,  and  four  feet  high.  At  ea^h  end  is  a  niche 
one  foot  nine  inches  high,  one  foot  eight  inches  deep,  and  two  feet  five 
inches  long.  Colonel  Galindo  first  broke  into  this  sepulchral  vault,  and 
found  the  niches  and  the  ground  fall  of  red  earthenware,  dishes  and 
pots,  more  than  fifty  of  which,  he  says,  were  full  of  human  bones, 
packed  in  lime ;  also  several  sharp-edged  and  pointed  knives  of  ehaya, 
a  small  death's  head  carved  in  a  fine  green  stone,  its  eyes  closed,  the 
lower  features  distorted,  »nd  the  back  symmetrically  perforated  by  holes, 
the  whole  of  exquisite  workmanship/ 

The  rest  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  pyramidal  buildings  and 
fragments  of  walls,  30  dilapidated  and  masked  by  trees,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  what  were  their  forms  and  relative  posi- 
tions when  entire.  Near  the  south-east  angle  occurs  a  group 
of  the  colossal  carved  blocks  above  alluded  to,  as  forming  the 
distinguishing  chfiracterisiic  of  the  ruins  of  Copan.     Mr  Ste- 

Ehens  calls  them  statues,  and  idols  to  all  appearance  they 
ave  been ;  but  the  use  of  the  term  statues,  unless  accompa- 
nied by  some  explanation,  would  be  apt  to  mislead  a  reader  who 
has  not  the  drawings  before  him.  They  are,  on  an  average, 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  four  feet  in  front  and  three  feet  deep, 
and  sculptured  on  all  sides  from  the  base  to  the  top.  Three  of 
the  sides  are  elaborately  carved  into  ornaments,  wbich  bespeak  a 
high  degree  of  mechanical  skill  and  neatness.  Sometimes  these 
ornaments  have  the  appearance  of  festoons  of  drapery,  or  branches 
of  trees ;  sometimes  they  consist  of  groups  of  heads,  or  even 
human  6guresmore  or  less  complete.  In  general,  their  arrange- 
ment^ bespeaks  considerable  taste  for  symmetrical  arrangement 
It  is  impp,sbible  to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  minor 
groups  on  some  of  the  columns  are  what  Egyptian  writers  qb 
antiquities  have  agreed  to  call  <<  cartouches"  filled  with  hiero- 
glyphics. On  the  front  is  in  every  instance  carved  a  representa- 
tion of  the  human  figure  in  high  relief.  It  ia  not  always  easy  to 
detect  il  at  the  fiirst  glance,  overwhelmed  as  it  is  beneath  a  pro- 
fusion of  what  seem  intended  for  ornaments.  But  a  brief  ex- 
amination enables  us  to  discover,  about  halfway,  or  two-thirds 
up  the  column,  a  broad  flat  face  with  $  particularly  larjre  pair  of 
ears;  immediately  below  this,  a  rude  imitation  of  a  pair  of  arms 
curved  inwards  tijl  the  hands  nearly  meet;  and  still  lower  down  a 
pair  of  stuippy  legs,  clothed  either  in  a  kind  of  petticoat,  or  ia 
wbat  looks  liHe  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers.  Before  some  of  these 
figures,  at  tbe  dibtance  of  about  ei^bt  feet,  are  Urge  blodts  ef 
sculptured  stone,  and  probably  all  of  them  have  originally  been 
thus  provided.     Some  of  these  blocks  are  squaie,  others  eireti- 
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lar.  A  drawing  of  one  of  them  is  given  by  Mr  Catherwood: 
it  is  flat  on  the  top ;  on  the  four  sides  are  earved  in  leltef  human 
figures,  seated  eroasleggedy  on  what  have  the  appearance  of 
cushions ;  one  half  of  them  facing  the  other,  as  if  engaged  in  a 
conference.  The  Indians  call  these  bloirks  altars ;  and  it  is  pror 
bable  that  they  were;  and  the  rude  images  before  whioh  they 
are  placed,  the  objects  of  adoradon  to  the  people  who  reared 
them. 

The  appearance  of  hieroglyphics  upon  these  monuments,  (of 
which  we  shall  say  more  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  remains 
at  Palenque,)  would  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  intellectual  pro- 
grress,  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  reared  them,  than  was  found 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico;  but  the  structures  and  sculp- 
turea  themselves  are  indicative  of  the  very  infancy  of  art.    With 
regard  to  the  power  of  expressing  form  alonf,  it  is  clear  that 
the  artists  bad  not  advanced  beyond  that  stage  to  which  even 
children  and  savages  can  attain — in  which  the  delineator  rests 
satisfied  with  coming  so  near  the  object  of  imitation,  as  that 
those  who  see  his  handiwork  may  know  what  he  means  to  repre- 
sent.   The  statues  of  G.reece  and  Uome  are  exact  counterparts 
of  the  human  figure  ;  the  clumsy  productions  of  Copan  only  ap?- 
proach  it  near  enough  to  enable  us  to  conjecture  what  those  who 
made  them  intended.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  power  of  express*' 
ing*  emotions-r»of  representing  forma  and  attitudes  beautiful  in 
themselves — of  telling  a  story-^-all,  in  a  word,  that  constitutes  the 
esaence  of  art,  without  which  the  most  perfect  accuracy  in  copying 
the  lineaments  of  the  human  form  is  merely  mechanical*— not  the 
slightest  vestige  is  found  in  the  *  graven  images '  of  Copan.    Mr 
Stephens  says  of  the  face  of  one  of  the  idols,  that  it  was  *  solemn, 
<  stern,  and  well  fitted  to  excite  terror,' — vague  phrases,  which 
sound  loftily ;  but  he  is  nearer  the  mark,  probably,  when  he  says 
of  another,  that  *  with  the  great  expansion  of  the  eyes,  it  seems 
*  intended  to  inspire  awe;'-p-»an  expression  which  may  enable  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  drawings,  to  form  the  accurate  notion,  that 
aa-  works  of  art  the  statues  of  Co^mn  are  much  upon  a  level  with 
a  staring  Saracen's  head  on  an  old  Kign-board.   We  lay  no  stress, 
bQwever,  on  the  circumstance  of  these  images  appearing  to  have 
beeA  painted  red  ;  seeing  ihat  a  similar  vestige  of  barbarism  con- 
tinued toprevail  in  Greece  atter  sculpture  was  far  advanced  towards 
perftfction.   On  the  whole,  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  these  monu- 
ment«  to  say,  that  they  indicate  no  hi^rher  advancement  in  taste 
aird  intelli>ct  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  them,  than  the  most 
unctnith  Fetish  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
high  fipisliy  and  even  eleganeo  of  the  earving  on  such  aa  untrac- 
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table  material  as  stone,  conveys  the  impression  that  they  masi 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts. 

As  works  of  art,  the  remains  at  Palenque  are  immeasurably 
superior  to  those  of  Copan.  In  the  substructures  of  the  build- 
ings we  find  the  same  pyramidal  form  that  prevails  there ;  but 
on  the  summits  are  erected  edifices  of  considerable  elegance. 
None  of  the  visiters  to  old  Palenque  have  been  able  to  detect 
more  than  six  structures — one  of  considerable  extent,  the  others 
small.  All  of  them  are  erected  on  high  terraces,  forming  the 
summit  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  Both  the  substructures,  and 
the  buildings  reared  upon  them,  are  built  of  a  thin  slaty  stone 
which  abounds  in  the  district  Wherever  the  roofs  remain, 
they  are  found  to  have  been  constructed  b^  laying  broad  stones 
across  from  wall  to  wall.  In  the  smaller  bwldings,  it  was  easy  to 
procare  flags  large  enough  for  this  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  they  managed  in  the  more  extensive  apartments 
of  the  larger  building ;  of  which  only  a  double  corridor  and  a 
square  tower,  two  or  three  stories  high,  retain  their  roofs. 

The  palace — ^so  the  larger  building  is  called  by  the  Indians — 
stands  on  an  artificial  elevation  of  an  oblong  form— -forty  feet 
*h]gh,  three  hundred  feet  in  front  and  rear,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  on  each  side.  This  superstructure  appears  formeriy 
to  have  been  faced  with  stones,  which  have  been  dissevered  and 
thrown  down  by  the  growth  of  trees.  The  building  faces  the  east, 
and  measures  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  front,  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty  deep.  The  front  consisted  originally 
of  fifteen  piers,  each  frons  six  to  seven  feet  in  breadth,  the  in- 
tervals between  them  being  about  nine  feet.  The  west  front 
consists  also  of  piers  of  the  same  size,  ranged  at  similar  intervals. 
They  are  constructed  of  stone,  cemented  with  a  mortar  of  lime 
and  sand,  and  covered  with  stucco,  painted  and  ornamented  with 
figures  in  bas-relief.  The  parallel  corridors  are  supposed  to  have 
extended  along  all  the  four  sides  of  the  building.  The  wall 
which  divides  them,  is  perforated  by  only  one  door  in  front,  and 
two  in  the  rear.  That  in  front  is  immediately  opposite  the 
space  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  piers,  (counting  from  the 
north-east  angle,)  a  range  of  broad  stone  steps  leads  to  it  op 
the  slope  of  the  terrace.  The  intervals  between  the  exterior 
piers  bear  no  traces  of  doors ;  but  along  the  cornice  outside, 
which  projects  about  a  foot  from  the  wall,  holes  were  drilled  at 
intervals  through  the  stone ;  and  the  impression  of  Mr  Stephens 
and  his  companion  was,  '  that  an  immense  cotton  cloth,  run- 
*  ning  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  was  attached  to  this  cor- 
>mce,  and  raised  and  lowered  like  a  curtain,  acooidiiig  to  the 
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^  exigencies  of  sun  and  rain  :  such  a  curtain  is  used  now  in  front 
*  of  the  piazzas  of  some  verapdas  in  Yucatan.'     The  walls  o^ 
the  corridors  were  about  ten  feet  high,  and  apertures,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  or  of  the 
letter  T,  were  opened  in  the  separating  wall.     The  roof  was 
made  to  curve  inward,   by  successive  layers  of  stones,   each 
overlapping  that  immediately  beneath  it;   and  plastered  over 
so  as  to  present  a  smooth  curved  surface.     The  top  of  the 
doorway  in  the  middle  wall  is,  by  this  means,  wrought  into  an 
exact  resemblance  of  a  Gothic  arch.     The  door  leads  into  an 
open  court-yard,  eighty  feet  long  by  seventy  broad,  to  which 
there  is  a  descent  by  a  flight  of  steps.     On  each  side  of  this 
area  are  apartments.     At  the  further  extremity,  another  flight 
of  steps  leads  up  to  a  corridor,  beyond  which  is  a  descent  to 
another  court-yard,  also  eighty  feet  long,  but  only  thirty  feet 
across.     These  two  court-yards,  with  the  surrounding  and  inters 
vening  corridors,  occupy  the  whole  depth  of  the  building.   On  the 
south  side  of  this  second  court  is  a  third  ;  in  which  is  a  substan-* 
tial  stone  tower,  rising  to  three  stories  from  a  base  of  thirty  feet 
square.     Within  this  is  a  second  tower,  quite  distinct  from  the 
outer  one,  and  a  narrow  stone  staircase.     Mr  Stephens  states, 
that  the  stair  terminates  against  a  dead  stone  ceiling ;  but  Cap* 
tain  Caddy,  before  mentioned,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  a  tree, 
scrambled  up  on  the  outside,  says,  that  Mr  S.  had  been  deceived 
by   the   appearance   of  stones  which  had   fallen   from  above. 
The  rest  of  the  space  within  the  outer  walls  is  occupied  by 
apartments,    of  which   it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  arrangement 
and  connexion.     At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  building  are 
several  flights  of  stairs,  leading  down  to  passages  and  apart- 
ments, constructed  in  the  artificial  elevation  in  which  it  stands. 

The  piers  left  standing  are  covered,  both  externally  and  in* 
ternally»  with  bas-reliefs  in  stucco.  The  faces  are  all  in  prot 
&le,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  want  of  sufficient  skill  to 
delineate  the  front  face.  But  the  limbs  are  correctly  formed^ 
and  frequently  even  graceful.  There  is  also  some  attempt  to 
arrange  the  figures  into  groups,  so  as  to  tell  a  story;  and  a 
variety  of  expression — of  the  same  imperfect  kind  as  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings — can  be  recognised  in  the  countenances* 
On  one  pier  is  represented  an  armed  warrior,  with  two  half 
naked  figures  crouching  submissively  on  either  side  of  him.  On 
another,  we  see  an  armed  warrior,  brandishing  his  weapon 
over  the  head  of  a  person  who  seems  to  kneel  and  beg  for  life* 
A  third  appears  intended  to  represent  a  male  and  female  figure 
conversing.  In  a  fourth,  a  standing  figure  is  placing  an  orna- 
ment upon  another  sitting  in  front  of  him.     In  the  interior  cor- 
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*  l^d;of  the  sitting  personage  \%  seen  «a  tbe;w^L  The  loss  or 
^  destruction  of  this  otnaoi^  Is  more  to  b^  resetted,  as  from 
^  \vhat  remains  it  appears  t%,have  been  superior  in  execution  to 

*  any  other  stucco  relief  in  Palenque.' 

As  far  as  we  can  gather  fdom  the  ground-plan  of  Palenqn^^ 
and  hints  in  the  accompanjiing  letterpress,  (for  Mc  Stephens' 
style  is,  too  often,  the  rtverse  of  precise,)  the  whole  of.  the 
groqnd  examined  by  our  travellers  does  not  exceed  600  by  800 
yards.  A  small  stream  runs  about  three  hundred  yards  in  the 
direction  from  west  to  east  at  the  south  end;  and  then,  turning  to 
the  north,  nearly  bisects  the  parallelogram.  At  the  80uth*w«8t 
angle  of  this  area,  close  upon  the  rivulet,  is  the  smallest  of  the 
lesser  buildings  ;  where  the  brook  issues  from  it  on  the  north  side, 
is  the  aqueduct  leading  off  from  the  east  bank ;  nearly  south  of  it, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  is  Hhe  palace ;'  at  its  south-^rest 
angle,  the  largest  of  the  small  structures ;  and  east  of  this,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  are  the.  rest  of  the  smaller  stuuctures, 
forming  a  triangular  ^group.  The  .density  t)f  the  forestt  prevented 
any  ot^er  remains  that  may  e;xistfrom  being  discoibrered ;  bi|t  two 
circumstances  point  to  the  inference  that*  these  are  bunt* a  small 
pprtion  of  what  once  existed.  The  first  is,  .tbait  our  tittvellerfl, 
approaching  the  ruins  from  the  north*west,  encou'iilienafd  'iynasses 

*  of  stone,'  *  a  round  sculptured  stone,'  2|nd  *  a  shftvp  ascent  of 

*  fragments,'  a  good  while  before  they  came  to  *  the  palace,'  the 
first  of  the  buildings  they  arrived  at.  The  second  is,  tbftt  the 
aqueduct  appears  to  have,  been  constructed  with  a  vieW'lo  lead 
off  the  water  of  the  brook  in  a  north-east  direction, .-aw^iy  from  al) 
the  structures  that  have  yet  been  discovered :  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  required  for  drainage,  ^nd  the  natural  conclusion  is, 
that  there  must  have  been  inhabitants  and  buildings  in  that  di- 
rection, to  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  a  supply  of  water. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  ruins  of  Central  America  are  the 
hieroglyphics.  The  largest  of  the  smaller  structures  at Palenque-^ 
that  which  is  nearest  to  the  palace — contains  three  rectangular  tab- 
lets conipletely  covered  with  them.  There  is  one  on  either  side  of 
the  door  opening  into  the  central  apartment  of  the  three  into  which 
the  back  corridor  is  divided ;  each  measuring  thirteen  feet  in 
length,  and  eight  in  height,  and  divided  into  two  hundred  squares 
of  characters  or  symbols.  In  the  back  wall  of  this  apartment, 
fronting  the  principal  door  of  entrance,  is  another  tablet  of  bjero- 
fflyphics,  four  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  six  inches 
nigb.  The  tablets  containing  rejn'^sentations  of  human  figures, 
described  above  as  found  in  two  of  these  lesser  buildings,  have  at 
both  ends  deep  borders  of  hieroglyphics ;  the  one  has  sixty -four 
squares  in  each  border,  the  other  a  hundred  and  two;    Single 
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Iki«9  of  these  faiefoglypiiliM,  sometimes  horizontal,  sometimes 
perpendicular,  appear  on  almost  all  the  bas-reliefs,  both  in  the 
iBTge  and  the  smaller  buildings.  The  regular  arrangement  of 
the  squares,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  elements — lines, 
points,  portions  of  the  human  figure,  &o. — in  different  com- 
binations, reiider  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  these  tablets  contain  specimens  of  a  written  language.  This 
eonjecture  seems  to  derive  corroboration  from  the  introduetion 
of  lines  of  these  symbols  into  the  bas-reliefs ;  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  hierogljrphic  scrolls  introduced  into  Egyptian 
paintings.  But  more  conclusive  still  is  the  fact,  that  we  find 
the  same  characters  in  a  manuscript  of  Agave  paper,  preserved  in 
the  Dresden  library.  A  fac-simile  of  this  manuscript  is  given 
in  (the  third  volume  of)  the  great  work  on  Mexican  Antiquities, 
pablished  by  Aglio  under  the  aospices  of  Lord  Kingsborough ; 
aed  a  specimen  of  it  is  also  given  by  Humboldt  in  his  work  en« 
titled  Manumens  4es  Peuples IwMgines  de  VAmerique^  (Plate  45.) 
In  these,  we  find  pictures  and  tines  of  characters  essentially  the 
same  as  those  which  Messrs  Stephens  and  Catherwood  found  on 
the  walls  of  Palenque ;  intermingled  exactly  as  we  find  written 
eharacters  and  pictures  of  Saints  alternating  in  illuminated  Mis-* 
8als«  It  is  barely  conceivable  that  the  repetition  of  these  squares 
on  walls  might  have  been  a  mere  attempt  at  ornament  ;  bnl 
their  transference  to  paper,  and  tho  repetition  of  them  in  a  long 
MS.,  pnts  such  a  conjecture  out  of  the  question, 

Humboldt  calls  the  manuscript  in  question  a  Codex  Mexi" 
eanuSf  and  Aglio  and  Stephens  nave  called  it,  after  Humboldt, 
a  Mexican  manuscript ;  but  the  truth  is^  that  of  its  origin  we  are 
entirely  ignorant,  and  that  it  differs  materially  fr<»n  all  known 
M ei^ican  manuscripls.     Humboldt  says, — 

<  According  to  the  information  which  I  haye  received  from  Bbttiger, 
this  Aztec  manuscript  was  purchasedat  Viennaby  Gotz,  during  the  literary 
tonr  be  made  into  Italy  in  1739.  tt  is  written  on  Agave  pap«r,  lik^ 
those  which  I  have  brought  from  New  Spain.  It  forms  a  tcSbetla  plicCL- 
HMSf  nearly  80  jards  (six  metres)  long,  folded  into  forty  leaves,  which 
are  covered  with  paintings  on  both  sides.  Each  page  is  abont  seven 
iBcbes  three  lineg  in  length,  by  three  inches  two  lines  in  breadth.  This 
loraiy  analagmu  to  that  •£  the  ancient  diptkOf  distii^ishes  the  MS.  of 
I>res^n  frem  those  of  VienDa»  Veletri^  and  the  Vatican ;  but  what  ren^* 
4era  it  still  m^re  r^marki^ble  i9^  the  arrangement  of  th«  simple  hieroglj* 
phics,  several  of  which  are  ranged  in  lines  as  in  really  symbolical  writ<o 
in^»  The  Cod^  M$xica$fm  of  Dresden  bears  no  resemblance  to  these 
ritual  calendars,  in  which  the  cbaracters  of  the  astrological  sign  preside 
ing  over  every  semi- lunar  period  of  thirteen  days,  is  surrounded  hj  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  days  of  the  month.    Here,  a  great  number  of  hiero*, 
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glypbic  characters  are  placed  in  simple  joxtaposition,  as  in  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  aQd  the  keys  of  the  Chinese." 

An  examination  of  the  Mexican  mannscripts  alluded  to— 
of  those  which  Humboldt  himself  brought  from  Mexico— of 
those  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  of  which  fac-similes 
are  given  in  Aglio's  work — and  of  one  belonging  to  Mr  Bullock, 
of  which  a  tracing  has  been  published  at  New  York  by  Dels- 
field,  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  by  Humboldt.  The  sym* 
boliod  writing  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  exhibits,  to  all  appear- 
ance, a  much  more  fully  developed  system  than  that  contained  in 
any  of  the  manuscripts  known  with  certainty  to  be  from  Mexico. 
Symbolical  writing  was  with  the  Mexicans  in  its  very  infancy. 
They  could  express  numbers,  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  month, 
and  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  by  phonedc  hieroglyphics; 
but  further  they  do  not  appear  to  have  advanced*  The  death  of 
a  Spanish  bishop  or  leaaer — the  occurrence  of  a  snow  storm— 
the  punishment  of  insurgent  negroes-— are  represented  by  pic- 
tures of  the  event,  with  hieroglyphics  of  the  number  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  division  of  the  Mexican  cycle,  of  the 
name  of  the  half-month,  and  the  number  of  the  day  on  which 
the  event  occurred.  The  events  in  the  history  or  traditions 
of  Mexico,  are  represented  by  groups  of  human  figures  sitting 
in  council,  fighting,  or  leading  captives,  placed  at  intervals  and 
eonnected  by  lines.  The  migrations  of  the  tribe  are  represented 
by  the  hieroglyphics  of  places  and  cities  arranged  at  intervals, 
with  representations  of  human  footmarks  impressed  on  the  tracts 
which  lead  from  one  to  the  othi».  But  the  characters  of  the 
Dresden  Manuscripts — whether  thev  be  arbitrary  characters  ex- 
pressive of  sounds,  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  to  which  their 
square  outline  bears  some  analogy — or  groups  of  a  hieroglyphic 
alphabet,  like  the  cartouches  which  contain  the  names  of  Uie  kings 
of  Egypt — show  to  all  appearance  a  system  of  writing,  by 
means  of  which  words  and  sentences  may  be  expressed.  Of 
this  A^anuscript  nothing  further  is  known  than  that  Gbtz  picked 
it  up  at  Vienna.  It  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  dogmatically 
on  Its  origin ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  it  is  Mexican,  as  nothing  like  it  has  yet  been  found  among 
the  monuments  of  that  people ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  is  the  workmanship  of  the  same  race  that  reared 
and  inhabited  Palenque — seeing  that  similar  characters  abound 
among  its  ruins. 

Having  stated  our  reasons  for  believing  that  these  characters 
form  a  written  language,  the  next  question  in  point  of  interest 
relates  to  their  geographical  distribution.  Mr  Stephens  appears 
to  have  foupd  similar  characters  at  Uxmal^  near  the  north- 
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west  angle  of  Yucatan  :  we  say  appears,  for  his  language  is  far 
from  precise  and  clear: — *  In  the  apartment   marked  B,  we 

*  found  what  we  regarded  as  a  most  interesting  object.     It  was 

*  a  beam  of  wood,  about  ten  feet  long  and  very  heavy,  which  had 
'  fallen  from  its  place  over  the  doorway,  and  for  some  purpose 
^  or  other  been  hauled  inside  the  chamber  into  a  dark  corner. 
'  On  the  face  was  a  line  of  characters  carved  or  stamped,  almost 
'  obliterated,  but  which  we  made  out  to  be  hieroglyphics ;  and,  so 
'  far  as  we  could  understand  them,  [he  means  distinguish  their  form 
'  — he  did  not  understand  them  in  the  least,]  similar  to  those  at 
'  Copan  and  Palenque/  Speaking  of  the  tablets  at  Palenque, 
he  says : — *  There  is  one  important  fact  to  be  noticed.  The 
'  hieroglyphics  are  the  same  as  were  found  at  Copan  and 
'  Quirigua.'  The  sites  of  the  other  cities  visited  by  our  tra- 
vellers were  either  too  completely  covered,  or  the  time  allowed 
to  explore  them  too  short,  to  enable  them  to  furnish  us  with 
the  same  minute  details  as  they  have  furnished  regarding  Co- 
pan  and  Palenque.  At  Ocosingo  they  found,  as  at  Palenque, 
buildings  consisting  of  outer  and  inner  corridors  erected  upon 
truncated  pyramids,  with  converging  ceilings  and  figures  exOf- 
cuted  in  stucco.  The  vicinity  of  the  two  places,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  their  structures,  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  hiero- 
glyphics would  have  been  found  in  Ocosingo,  had  time  allowed ; 
or  the  attention  of  the  draughtsman  been  awakened  to  the 
same  degree  that  it  ultimately  was.  At  Gueguetenango  and 
Santa  Cruz  de  Quiche,  the  pyramidal  structures,  the  cement,  and 
the  remains  of  colours  observed  at  Palenque,  were  recognised ; 
and  at  the  latter  Mr  Stephens  procured  some  images  in  terra" 
cottOf  the  faces  of  which  have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the 
•bas-reliefs  at  Palenque.     In  short,  from  the  environs  of  Meri- 

da,  about  21^,  to  Sant  Cruz  del  Quiche,  in  15^  N.  lat,  and  from 
Ocosingo  near  93®,  to  Copan  in  89^  W.  Ion.,  we  find  ruins  cha- 
racterised by  diiferent  peculiarities  ;  but  all  possessed  of  resem- 
blances in  so  many  points  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
tribes  who  built  them,  if  not  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  had 
yet  such  frequent  intercourse  with  each  other  as  diffused  through 
them  all  an  imperfect  civilization — the  same  in  kind,  and  not 
materially  differing  in  degree.  And  it  is  precisely  in  the  two 
cities,  which  in  other  respects  least  resemble  each  other,  that  we 
find  the  most  abundant  specimens  of  what  has  every  appearance 
of  being  a  written  language. 

Wcf  are  not  so  sanguine  as  our  author  when  he  says,  ^  I  cannot 
'  help  believing  that  Sie  tablets  of  hieroglyphics  will  yet  be  read ;' 
and  still  less  do  we  expect  that,  if  they  were  deciphered,  his  con- 
jecture with  regard  to  Copan  will  prove  true ; — 5  one  thing,' 
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fays  he» .'  I  believe,  that  its  history  is  graren  on  its  moirameBts.' 
X«isti9  of  luBgSt  aiid  collections  of  public  proclamations  and  edicte, 
f^e  not  history :  the  former,  at  least,  only  enable  the  chronologist 
to  put  togQth^r  the  dry  bones  of  his  skeleton ;  the  latter  are  more 
frequently  statements  of  what  it  is  wished  men  should  believe 
than  of  what  realljr  is  or  has  been.  Yet,  beyond  this,  the  records 
of  a  pepple  possessing  only  the  oumhrous  vehicle  of  hieroglyphic^ 
for  transmitting  their  thoughts -^of  a  people  among  whom  the 
possession  of  Uiis  engine  is  monopoliaed  by  a  oaste-^have  never 
been  known  to  advauce*  Even,  therefore,  should  some  lucky 
chance  epable  us  one  day  to  decipher  those  strange  characteraf  it 
]«  not  likely  that  their  contents  would  deserve  the  name  aj^lied 
to  them  by  our  author.  But  what  grouad  of  hope  is  there  that 
they  e?er  can  be  deciphered? 

What  we  know  about  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  is  not  very 
enpouragtug.  The  absurd  conjectures  which  abound  in  the 
writings  of  all  who  treated  of  them  in  modern  times,  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  are  matter  of  notoriety. 
Yet  i^  %h^  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  ecHitained  a 
pregnaut  bint  regl^ ding  that  system  of  writing,  such  as  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  eiiists  to  serve  as  a  key  to  the  hierogly- 
phics of  Central  An^erioa.  And  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
mdicatipus  given  by  Clement,  aided  by  bilingual  inscriptions, 
(alsQpon-ezistont,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  America,)  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics? 
Dr  Young  prpved  that  they  were  really  used  to  record  events, 
aud  explained  the  systrai  by  which  this  end  was  accomplished ; 
and  beyond  this  the  work  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  have 
proceeded.  The  Grammars  and  Vocabiilaries  of  the  language^ 
supposed  to  heve  been  expressed  in  hieroglyphics,  have  been  con- 
structed upon  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  old  Coptic.  Grant- 
ing the  probability  of  this  assumption — what  follows?  The 
ouiy  m<^numents  of  the  Coptic  language  we  possess,  are  sme 
tfaUi^latioQS  from  the  Bible,  made  subsequently  to  the  Christian 
era*  The  Egyptians  ceased  to  be  an  independent  nation  undtf 
Caiubyses,  Xet  aey  person  note  the  ehai^ies  which  have  taken 
place  in  aU  !Sur<>peau  languages  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
^:^turies-i-Aotwithstanding  the  tendency  of  education  and  oar 
system  of  writing  to  give  them  fixity-^and  say  what  changes 
must  W^  ^keu  piece  during  the  course  of  some  six  or  seven 
centuries,  when  one  favoured  caste  alone  was  able  to  express  its 
thawj^ts  by  characters,  and  that  by  such  a  make^ift  as  hiero- 
l^lyDhicf  •  Tp  enable  the  student  to  master  even  the  elements 
of  tne  pld  Bgyptia^  lauguage*  a  Jong  aud  painful  course  of  preli* 
^omxy  9tudy  WQidid  be  osif essaty :  i^t,  ky  olas^ying  all  th«  hi- 
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lanital  insoriptions  and  papyri  that  hatd  been  oolleeted  according 
to  their  ages ;  secondly,  by  instituting,  id  succession,  an  e^aust* 
tive  analysis  of  the  Coptic  monumentSt— of  the  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ings nearest  to  them  in  point  of  time,  and  so  backwards^  taking 
those  of  each  centory  or  half  century  by  itself.  All  this  drud- 
gery must  be  gone  through,  before  there  can  be  any  possibility 
of  extracting  trustworthy  Information  from  the  Egyptian  hiero* 
glyphics  by  a  sound  critical  interpretation.  How  different  from 
this  have  been  the  shallow  and  presumptuous  systems  of  guess-- 
work pursued  by  all  who  have  succeeded  Di*  Young  I  The  flrsi 
scholar  who  shall  carry  on  what  he  began,  must  commence  by 
removing  all  the  rubbish  that  has  been  piled  up  upon  his  founda* 
tions  ;  and  even  then  it  is  not  history,  Hot  the  reCotery  of  a  lost 
literature,  that  we  are  to  look  for,  but  authentic  specimens,  illus- 
trative of  the  manner  in  which  written  language  was  gradually 
devised ;  or,  we  might  almost  say,  by  which  it  insensibly  grew 
up  among  men. 

Under  the  Greeks,  and  apparently  also  under  the  Persians, 
the  Egyptian  language  continued  to  be  used  by  the  natives 
as  the  language  in  which  public  as  well  as  private  business 
was  transacted.  Heiice  the  numerous  private  contracts  and 
public  edicts,  in  which  a  Greek  and  Egyptian  vennon  went 
together  as  surely  as,  in  modern  times,  a  French  and  English  ver^ 
sion  of  every  treaty  between  these  nations.  It  is  only  by  means 
of  these  translations  of  an  unknown  into  a  known  language,  that 
we  have  any  chance  of  recovering  a  knowledge  of  the  Egyp* 
tian.  In  the  case  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  who  erected  cities  m 
Central  America,  their  language  has  not  been  thus  preserved 
in  actual  use,  nor  do  any  sucn  translations  of  it  exist.  The 
records  of  the  early  Spanish  conquerors  show  that  the  Caciques, 
and  their  immediate  adherents,  were  of  a  different  race  from  the 
body  of  the  people  in  several  of  the  Stated.  A  grandson 
of  the  last  king  of  Quiche,  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
left  manuscripts,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  dominant  caste, 
in  that  and  two  neighbouring  states,  held  a  constant  tradition, 
that  they  had  immigrated  from  the  north  and  obtained  their 
power  by  conquest.  When  the  dominant  tribe  in  Chiapas  offer-, 
ed  to  submit  to  Cortes,  it  was  in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  ^f 
tihe  Zoques,  Celules,  and  Qneleneft,  whom  they  had  subjeet^jd 
by  foree.  It  appears  firom  the  nanrattve,  prepared  by  order  of 
Philip  II.  in  1580,  that  the  subject  tribes  eontinued  to  use  thea 
own  languages;  and,  indeed,  the  great  tiuntber  stiU  spoken^no 
less  than  twentynsix-^wlthin  the  limits  of  the  old  province  of 
Guatimala,  would  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  wad  the 
case.    The  Spaniards  in  Guatimala  assumed  the  place  of  th$ 
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dominant  tribe;  they  did  not  use  it  as  their  instrument  for 
ffoveming  the  rest;  its  language  ceased,  therefore,  to  be  of  any 
importance,  or  to  be  cultivated  except  by  the  comparatively 
small  number  whose  mother  tongue  it  was.  These  deposed 
rulers  were  naturally  more  inclined  to  rebel  against  the  new 
government,  than  the  tribes  whom  they  had  accustomed  to  bear 
a  foreign  yoke ;  and  consequently  suffered  most  in  the  course  of 
the  struggles  which  the  natives  continued  to  make  for  indepen- 
dence, so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In  Guati- 
mala,  therefore,  we  find  no  double  versions  of  edicts,  or  written 
contracts  of  sale,  or  testamentary  deeds,  prepared^  one  in  the 
hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  natives,  the  other  in  Spanish.*  The 
descendants  of  the  race  which  reared  the  monuments  of  Palenque, 
have  retrograded  into  a  barbarism  as  deep  as  that  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  ruder  tribes  over  whom  their  ancestors  ruled.  Their 
arts,  their  laws,  their  written  language,  have  perished.  Mate- 
rials do  not  exist  for  bridging  over  the  gulf  between  their  lan- 
guage as  spoken  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  as  spoken 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  even  although  a  key 
could  be  found  to  the  phonetic  powers  of  the  characters  they 
used.  And  of  finding  such  a  key  there  is  slender  hope.  The 
accounts  of  the  written  characters  of  the  nations  of  Central 
America,  preserved  by  the  early  Conquistadores,  and  by  the  de- 
scendants of  some  of  the  noble  aboriginal  families,  (at  least  such 
of  them  as  have  reached  the  knowledge  of  the  public,)  are  too 
vague  to  serve  the  purpose.     Many  manuscripts  which  might 


*  In  Mexico,  however,  there  was  something  of  this  kind.    <  The  use 

*  of  symbolical  paintings,'  says  Humboldt,  <  as  documentary  evidence  in 

<  lawsuits,  was  preserved  in  the  Spanish  tribunals  long  after  the  conquest 

<  The  natives  being  unable  to  address  the  judges  through  the  medinm  of 

*  an  interpreter,  regarded  the  use  of  hieroglyphics  as  doubly  necessary. 

*  They  continued  to  present  them  to  the  different  courts  of  justice  estab- 
« lished  in  New  Spain  (the  Real  Audiencia,  the  Sala  del  Cranm^  sod 

<  the  Juzgado  de  Indios)  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  eeitfary. 

<  When  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  having  entertained  the  project  of  gtria^ 
«  an  impetus  to  science  in  these  distant  regions,  founded  in  1553  the 
«  University  of  Mexico,  three  Chairs  were  established  for  teaching  the 

<  Aztec  and  Otomy  languages,  and  explaining  hieroglyphic  paintings.  It 
t  was  long  considered  necessary  to  have  advocates,  procurators,  and  judges, 

<  who  could  understand  the  emblematic  paintings,  in  whioh  were  expressed 

<  the  claims  of  litigants,  genealogical  tables,  the  old  Mexican  laws,  aod 

<  the  tribute  which  each  fief  paid  to  its  overlord.     Two  profes8or8hi()s 

<  of  languages  still  (1813)  exist  at  Mexico;  but  the  chair  of  Mexican  anti- 
i  ^uities  has  been  suppressed.    The  use  of  paintings  has  become  obsolete; 
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haTe  thrown  light  upon  these  topics,  are  undefstood  to  have  been 
long  preserved  in  monasteries,  and  in  the  archives  of  cities  and 
the  episcopal  sees ;  but  every  year  in  that  unsettled  and  lawless 
country  must  diminish  their  number,  if,  indeed,  they  have  not 
all  already  perished. 

But  even  assuming  that  materials  should,  by  some  lucky  chance, 
have  escaped  destructipn^  which  may  one  day  enable  the  anti- 
quary to  read  ^  handwriting  upon  these  desolate  walls — the 
chilling  record  of  irhat  has  ceased  to  exist,  not  the  scorching 
prophecy  of  impending  doom — the  exciting  story  of  the  struggles 
of  ambition,  or  the  instructive  moralizings  of  the  sage,  must  no^ 
be  looked  for;  Names  and  dates — JbmmUB  for  ascertaining 
llie  dates  of  past  events,  or  the  recurrence  of  festivals,  will  alone 
be  found — snails  in  the  wall  of  history,  upon  which  the  traditions 
of  a  living  people  once  perhaps  hung  stirring  associations,  but 
which  to  us  are  nothing  more  than  the  dull,  dead  indication, 
that  something  of  the  kind,  we  know  not  what,  has  been. 
What  of  interest  will  attach  to  the  discovery,  will  be  for  a  limited 
public  ; — for  those  who  have  the  patience  to  follow  out  the 
minute  and  tedious  enquiries,  by  which  only  the  first  steps  in  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge  and  civilization  can  be  discovered. 

Except,  therefore,  as  affording  some  presumption  that  the 
ruins  amid  which  they  are  found  were  reared  by  men  of  a  com'- 
mon  origin,  or  at  least  common  civilization,  these  unknown 
characters  are  not  likely  for  a  considerable  time  to  yield  us  much 
information.  We  must  be  contented  to  detect  signs  of  the  in- 
telligence and  capabilities  of  their  architects  in  the  fragments  of 


<  not  because  the  Spanish  language  has  made  progress  anoong  the  natives* 

<  but  because  they  have  learned  to  retain  advocates  to  plead  their  causes/ 
Bat  in  none  of  the  specimens  of  law-books,  lists  of  tribate  paid  by  pro- 
vinces, or  legal  documents,  of  which  specimens  have  been  published  b^ 
Humboldt  and  Aglio,  do  we  find,  except  in  the  case,  of  proper  name^ 
any  thing  approaching  to  an  alphabet  of  words,  (like  tfare  Chinese,)  of 
syllables,  (like  that  of  the  Mandshu  and  Mogols,)  or  of  letters.  Such 
an  alphabet  is  fotnd  in  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  i  and 
such  an  alphabet,  there  is  every  appearance,  exists  in  the  characters  traced 
on  the  tablets  of  Palenque,  the  altars  and  idols  of  Copan,  and  the  MS.  of 
the  Dresden  library.  But  in  Central  America,  where  alone  we  can  say 
with  certainty  these  characters  are  to  be  found,  the  native  writings  do 
•not  appear  at  any  time,  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  to  have  been  used 
and  studied  as  they  were  at  Mexico*  No  such  documents  appear  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  tribunals,  and  the  University  of  Gnatimala 
(founded  1678)  had  only  a  professorship  of  the  Kachiquel  language, 
which  had  been  written  in  Spanish  characters  from  the  tiro^  of  tb^ 
conquest. 
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their  worics  that  somve — ^in  the  indicadoDS  they  aff<Hrd  of  yt^ 
grress  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts. 

It  is  difiBcult  to  speak  of  such  works  without  unconsdously 
falling  into  the  language  of  ezaggeratioDt  either  in  praisins  or 
criticising  them.  There  are  many  things  in  the  ruins  of  Fa* 
lenque  which  indicate  a  fine  and  susceptible  tiaste  in  those  who 
reared  them.  The  inclosure  within  the  inner  apartment  of  the 
building,  in  which  was  found  the  tablet  representing  two  hmnaa 
figures  in  the  act  of  making  offerings,  is  of  el^ant  proportions; 
and  the  ornamental  stucco*work  upon  the  cornice  is  delicately 
executed.  The  obiect  of  Messrs  Stephens  and  Catherwood  was 
to  furnish  the  public^  at  a  moderate  price,  with  a  work  that 
should  convey  a  correct  notion  of  the  general  effect  of  the  ruins ; 
and  this  the  en^raTings  published  by  the  former  supply.  But 
among  the  drawmgs  of  Captain  Caddy  are  some  elaborate  copies 
of  the  details,  executed  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  of  the  ornamental 
stucco-work,  which  suggest  a  high  estimate  of  the  skill  and  taste 
which  produced  them.  With  regard  to  the  human  figures,  the 
countenances  are  execrable ;  but  the  outlines  of  the  bodies  and 
limbs  are  bold)  graceful,  and  true  to  naturot  The  borders  ia 
which  the  figures  are  contained,  show  an  eye  for  neatness  and 
finish,  and  the  scroll  ornaments  are  varied  and  harmonioasly 
arranged.  The  curves  of  the  seeming  arches  in  the  corridors  are 
very  graceful.  Altogether^  the  effect  of  these  buildings  upoa 
the  eye — while  free  from  the  obscuring  shadow  of  the  forest  which 
has  crept  over  them^  and  upheaved  and  shattered  their  walls  by 
the  growth  of  roots — while  yet  undilapidated,  and  glaring  in  the 
rich  colours,  of  which  traces,  still  remain,  must  have  been  gay 
and  graceful — something  midway  in  point  of  effect  between  the 
irregular  grace  of  Saracenic,  and  the  severe  elegance  of  Grecian 
architecture. 

Every  thing,  however,  about  the  ruins,  seems  to  indicate  a 
people  in  whom  taste  had  far  outstripped  intellect.  In  external 
beauty  their  structures  rank  higher  than  they  do  in  the  know- 
ledge evinced  by  them  of  what  may  be  termed  sdentific  archi* 
tecture.  At  Copan  there  are  no  symptoms  of  Uie  constractPff 
of  the  buildings  having  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  alile  to  ereet  per* 
manent  covered  temples.  Their  pyramids  aad  sculptured  blocks 
are  only  one  step  in  advance  of  cairns,  circles,  and  ranges  of  stones, 
Kke  those  reared  by  the  Celtic  race  in  Europe,  liie  elaborate 
earvings  with  which  these  idols  are  overloaded,  however  much 
of  mechanical  neatness  they  mav  display,  are  scarcely  more  en- 
titled to  be  called  works  of  art  Jban  the  equally  elaborate  car- 
ving lavished  by  New  Zealanders  on  their  paddles  and  canoes, 
to  Palenque  we  find  ornamental  interiors ;  but  the  he^)Iess  mkOf 
shifts  by  which   they  are  produced,  carry  us  back  to.  the  iiw 
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fancy  of  Ihe  mason's  art.  We  do  not  find  even  that  approach 
to  the  construction  of  large  flat-roofed  halls,  by  the  aid  of  pil«- 
lars,  which  we  witness  in  the  temples  of  Egypt.  Graceful 
buildings  are  erected  by  the  primitive  device  of  piling  flag^ 
stones  evenly,  one  upon  another,  till  the  wall  has  reached  the 
height  of  ten  feet,  and  then  making  every  layer  overlap  that 
beneath  it  to  form  a  converging  ceiling,  closed  by  a  large  flag 
laid  over  all.  In  Palenque,  the  unsightly  ruggedness  of  this 
rude  structure  is  covered  over  by  a  coat  of  stucco.     At  Ujimal 

*  the  ceiling  forms  a  triangular  arch,  without  the  keystone  as  at 

<  Palenque;  but  instead  of  the  rough  stones  overlapping,  or  being 

*  covered  with  stucco,  the  layers  of  stone  are  bevelled  as  they 

*  rise,  and  present  an  even  and  polished  surface/  Their  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  pressure,  denied  the  architects  the  power  to 
lend  to  the  interiors  of  their  buildings  those  beauties  to  which 
spaciousness  and  loftiness  are  requisite ;  and  restricted  them  to 
the  narrower  range  of  proportion,  and  richness  of  detailed  orna- 
ment on  a  small  scale. 

The  history  of  Palenque,  with  the  exception  of  Uxmal — the 
most  perfect  and  instructive  of  those  ruined  cities  which  have 
yet  been  visited  and  described  by  men  of  European  origin  and 
knowledge — is  a  mere  blank.  The  common  story  regarding  the 
ruins,  repeated  by  Mr  Stephens,  is,  that  they  were  casually 
discovered  in  1750  by  a  party  of  Spaniards  travelling  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Chiapas,  and  subsequently  visited  and  examined,  by 
order  of  the  Spanish  government,  in  1787  and  1806.  There  is 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  they  were  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of;  for  Juarros  and  Fuentes,  both  of  whom  had  access  to 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Ouatiniala,  identify  the  ruins 
near  Palenque  with  the  Culhuacan  of  the  natives.  At  what 
time  it  was  deserted  might  be  difficult  to  determine.  The  native 
cities  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  those 
marauders  have  fixed  their  habitations,  have,  without  one  excep* 
tion,  been  razed  to  the  ground.  The  more  perfect  condition  of 
Culhuacan  or  Palenque,  seems  to  point  to  the  inference  that  it 
was  deserted  when  the  more  civilized  and  dominant  tribe  of  the 
natires,  weakened  by  its  struggles  with  the  European  invaders, 
was  forced  to  desert  its  old  abodes ;  leaving  the  country  to  the 
savage  tribes  who  occupied  the  forests  and  mountain  recesses. 
These  either  could  not  rebuild  the  towns  as  they  fell  into  decay, 
or  not  carina  to  relinquish  their  forest  life,  left  them  unoccu- 
pied. But  they  seem  ion^  to  have  retained  their  veneration  for 
the  fanes  and  sanctuaries  of  the  deserted  habitations.  The 
owner  of  the  ground  on  which  the  few  vest^es  of  Gueguetenango 
are  yet  to  be  seen,  told  Mr  Stephens  ^  that  he  Imd  bought  the 

<  land  from  Indians,  and  thai  for  some  time  after  his  purchase. 
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'  he  was  annoyed  bj  thcSr  periodical  visits  to  celebrate  some  of 
^  their  ancient  rites  on  the  top  of  this  structure,  (an  ancient  place 
*  of  sacrifice,)  and  thb  annoyance  continued  until  he  whipped 
<  two  or  three  of  the  pifaicipal  mien,  and  drove  them  away.'  A 
considerable  tioie  may  have  elapsed  from  the  first  Spanish  in- 
vasion^  before  the  natives  abandoned  Culhuacan,  the  provinee 
in  which  it  wtis  situated  being  retained  in  a  sort  of  half-inde- 
pendenee.  So  late  as  1712  they  rose  in  arms,  woi  had 
nearly  driven  the  Spaniards  from  among  thesb  The  buildings 
described  by  Mr  Stephens  were  prol^Uy  erected  near  the 
time  of  the  first  Spanish  invasion.  We  me  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion by  the  account  which  Juarros  has  gireB  of  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  the  natives,  on  the  autnority  of  the  history  of 
Guatimala  prepared  by  order  of  PhlUp  IL,  and  other  manu- 
script documents.  It  might  pass  for  a  description  of  the  figures 
on  the  walls  of  Calhoacan,  and  shows  that  these  images  repre- 
sent the  gener^ons  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  :— ^ 

*  The  iioUes  wore  a  dress  of  white  cotton,  dyed  or  stained  with  ^iU 
ferent  coloora ;  the  use  of  which  was  prohibited  to  the  other  ranks.  Thii 
Testmeiit  consisted  of  a  shirt  and  white  breeches,  decorated  with  fringes; 
over  these  was  drawn  another  pair  of  breeches,  reaching  to  the  knees, 
and  ornamented  with  a  species  of  embroidery.  The  legs  were  bare,  the 
feet  protected  by  sandals,  Sftstemog  over  the  instep  and  at  the  heel  by 
many  thongs  of  leather ;  the  sleeves  of  the  shirt  were  looped  aboire  the 
elbow,  with  a  bine  er  nd  band ;  the  hair  was  worn  long,  and  tressed  be- 
hind with  a  ckKd  of  the  eoionr  nsed  upon  the  sleeves,  and  terminating  in 
a  tassel,  which  was  a  distinction  peculiar  to  the  great  captains ;  the 
waist  was  girded  with  a  piece  of  cloth  of  various  colours,  fastened  in  a 
luiot  before ;  over  the  shoulders  was  thrown  a  white  mantle,  ornamented 
with  figures  of  birds,  lions,  and  other  decorations,  of  cord  and  fringe. 
The  ears  and  lower  lip  were  pierced  to  receive  star-shaped  pendants  of 
gold  or  silver  ;  the  insignia  of  office  or  dignity  were  carried  in  the 
hand.  The  Indians  of  modem  times  differ  from  the  ancients  only  in 
wearing  the  hair  short,  the  sleeves  loose,  and  by  the  omission  of  ear-rings 
and  lip  ornaments.  The  civilized  natives  dress  with  great  decency.  *  * 
The  habit  of  the  Mazaguales  is  simple  and  very  poor ;  they  are  not  per- 
mitted the  use  of  cotton,  and  substitute  for  it  cloth  made  of  pita.  The 
dress  is  simply  a  long  shirt,  the  flaps  of  which  are  drawn  between  the 
legs  and  fastened ;  a  piece  of  the  same  stuff  is  tied  round  the  waist,  and 
a  similar  piece  forms  a  covering  for  the  head/' 

Throughout  the  provinces  where  the  ruins  examined  by  Mr 
Stephen  are  found,  there  were  a  number  of  petty  Caciques,  some- 
times asserting  independence,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  state  of 
subjection  by  some  more  valiant  and  able  neighbour ; — a  multi- 
plicity of  petty  states  constantly  growing  and  declining,  extend- 
ing or  narrowing  their  frontiers,  shifting  and  changing  like  the 
little  kingdoms  of  South  Britain  in  the  early  Saxon  times.    The 
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anxiety  of  the  dominant  caste  or  tribe  to  preserve  itself  pure  was, 
according  to  Juarros,  very  great  :— 

<  To  the  offices  of  lieutenants  and  councillors,  and  eveii  down  to  door- 
keepers of  the  council,  none  but  those  of  noble  race  were  admitted,  and 
there  was  no  instance  of  any  person  being  appointed  to  a  public  office, 
high  or  low,  who  was  not  selected  from  the  nobility  ;  for  which  reason 
great  anxiety  was  felt  by  them  to  keep  the  purity  of  their  lineage  unsul- 
lied. To  preserve  this  rank  untainted  in  blood,  it  was  decreed  by  the 
law,  that  if  any  cacique  or  noble  should  marry  a  woman  who  was  not  of 
noble  family,  he  should  be  degraded  to  the  caste  of  mazagual  or  plebeian, 
assume  the  name  of  his  wife,  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  services  im- 
posed upon  the  plebeians,  and  his  estates  be  sequestered  to  the  king, 
leaving  him  only  a  sufficiency  for  a  decent  maintenance  in  his  sphere  of 
roaraguaL' 

The  most  accurate  test  of  the  progress  of  any  country  in  dlyi- 
lization  is  to  be  found  in  its  penal  laws.  They  indicate  what 
men  deem  honourable,  what  shameful,  and  the  chaj^acter  of  their 

Eunishments  shows  how  far  their  feelings  have  been  softened  and 
umanized.  Taken  in  this  point  of  view,  Jaarros*  brief  recapitu- 
lation of  the  principal  penal  laws  of  Quichi  increases  materially 
our  acquaintance  with  the  men  who  reared  and  occupied  the 
structures  of  which  we  have  been  speaking : — 

*  The  kii^  was  liaUfii  to  be  tried,  and  if  convicted  of  extreme  cruelty 

aftd  tyitaiBy,  was  deposed  by  the  Ahaguoes,  who  for  this  purpose  as- 

seoriifed^  conacil  with  great  secrecy  :  the  next  in  succession  according 

to  law  was  placed  on  the  throne,  and  his  ejected  predecessor  punished  by 

confiscation  of  all  his  property,  and,  as  some  writers  affirm,  put  to  death 

by  decapitation.     If  a  queen  was  guilty  of  adultery  with  a  noble  person, 

both  she  and  the  accomplice  were  strangled  ;  but  if,  forgetting  her  dignity, 

she  had  {friminal  intercourse  with  a  Commoner,  they  were  thrown  from 

a  very  high  rock.   If  the  ahaguoes  impeded  the  coUectioa  of  the  tributes, 

or  were  fomenters  of  any  codspiraCy,  they  were  condemiiad  to  death,  aad 

all  the  members  of  their  families  sold  as  alaves.   WfaoeFo-  was  guilty  of 

crimes  against  the  king  or  the  public,  or  convicted  of  homicide,  was 

punished  by  death,  the  sequestration  of  property,  and  the  slavery  of 

his  relations.    JElobberi  wexe  sentenced  to  pay  the  value  of  the  things 

.  stolen,  and  a  fine  besides ;  for  the  second  offence,  the  fine  was  doubled ; 

and  for  the  t^rd,  they  were  punished  with  death  unless  the  calpul  would 

^redeem  them ;  but,  if  they  transgressed  a  fourth  time,  they  were  thrown 

from  a  rock.     Rape  was  punished  by  death.    Incendiaries  were  deemed 

enemies  of  their  country,  because,  said  the  law,  fire  has  no  bounds,  and 

by  setting  fire  to  a  house,  a  whole  town  might  be  destroyed ;  and  this 

would  be  public  treason  :  therefore  death  was  the  punishment  awarded 

against  the  perpetrator,  and  his  family  was  banished  from  the  kingdom. 

A  simmarron,  or  runaway  from  the  authority  of  his  master,  paid  a  fine  to 

his  calpul  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blankets ;  but  the  Second  offence  was 

punished  by  deaths     The  stealing  of  things  sacred,  the  profanation  of  the 

temples,  and  contumacy  to  the  ipinitters  of  the  idols,  subjected  the  offen- 
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der  to  the  punishment  of  death,  and  all  hia  fiamilj  weh)  deckml  infanioiis« 
They  had  a  law  which  is  still  (1800)  in  use;  whenever  a  young  man 
wished  to  marry,  be  was  bound  to  serve  the  parents  of  his  intended  wife 
for  a  certain  time,  and  make  them  stipulated  presents ;  but  if  they  after- 
wards rejected  his  proposals,  they  were  compelled  to  return  the  tbi&gs 
received,  and  serve  him  an  equal  number  of  days.  *  *  The  manner  of 
bringing  the  accused  to  trial  was  cruel  and  unjust ;  for  not  having  the 
privilege  of  appeal  when  brought  before  the  judge,  he  was,  if  he  confess- 
ed the  crime,  immediately  taken  from  the  tribunal  to  undergo  the  punish- 
ment awarded  by  the  laws  ;  and  if  he  denied  the  charge,  he  was  cruelly 
tortured  to  make  him  confess — he  was  stripped  naked,  suspended  bv  the 
thumbs,  and  in  that  situation  severely  flogged  and  smoked  with  chile.' 

These  are  the  laws  of  a  people  sufficiently  emerged  firom 
the  mere  savage  state  to  recognise  the  necessity^  of  moral  dis- 
*cipline,  but  still  far  from  being  humanized  in  their  sentiments. 
In  their  harshness,  their  progress  in  art,  their  powerful  priest- 
hood, the  secrecy  of  their  patrician  councils — the  very  doors  of 
which  were  kept  by  members  of  the  order — their  skill  in  some 
mechanical  arts,  we  recognise  a  people  which  had  attained  to  a 
degree  of  civilization,  parallel  to  what  we  can  conceive  existing 
in  the  petty  states  among  which  Rome  grew  up,  and  upon  whose 
f  uins  it  built  its  empire.  It  is  strange,  that  in  none  of  the  monu- 
ments figured  by  Mr  Catherwood  do  we  find  any  trace  of  the 
astrological  hieroglvphics,  of  which  so  many  specimens  are  pre- 
served in  the  calendars  of  Mexico,  delineated  on  Agave  paper, 
or  graven  upon  stone.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
Boturini  expressly  states,  that  the  calendar  used  by  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  province  of  Chiapas,  (in  which  the  mios  near  Pa- 
lenque  are  situated,)  differed  from  that  used  by  the  Mexicans 
only  in  the  names  which  they  gave  to  the  twenty  days  of  which 
their  month  consisted. 

In  pointing  out  the  most  important  facts  elicited  by  the  re- 
searches of  Mr  Stephens  and  his  predecessors,  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  monuments  found  within  the  territories  of  the 
republic  of  Central  America  and  Chiapas,  and  the  Mexican 
province  of  Yucatan.  The  study  of  such  antiquides  is  of  little 
value,  except  in  so  far  as  it  furniabes  materials  for  comparing 
what  progress  has  been  made  by  different  communities  T^siding* 
far  apart,  and  influenced  by  different  economical  and  political  rela- 
tions, with  a  view  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  society. 
Even  Httmb(^dt  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  careful  to  dis- 
criminate, in  the  accounts  he  has  given  of  American  antiquities, 
between  what  customs  or  monuments  appear  to  have  been  com- 
mon to  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  Oaxaca,  and  Chiapas,  and 
what  were  peculiar  to  the  people  inhabiting  one  or  other  of  tl^se 
districts  ;  and  where  he  is  inaeeurate,  oUiers  bftve  frIleB  into 
Utter  confusion.     One  branch  alone  of  die  aiitiqintieii  of  the 
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northern  continent  of  America,  has  been  skilfully  and  accurately 
^amined ;  namely,  the  calendar  of  the  fallen  Mexicans,  and  the 
knowledge  and  opinions  upon  which  it  was  founded.  Much 
rubbish  must  be  swept  away,  before  we  can  ascertain  what  is 
really  known  of  American  antiquities ;  and  before  this  field  has 
been  cleared  of  the  entanglements  and  errors  which  have  been 
allowed  to  aeeumulate  upon  it,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  think  of 
instituting  comparisons  between,  what  the  nations  found  by  the 
Spaniards  had  effected,  with  what  had  been  aceomplished  by 
early  Asiatic  or  European  nations ;  either  with  a  view  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  Americans,  or  to  throw  light  upon  the  natural 
history  af  society. 

Apart  from  the  interest  which  the  student  of  history  and 
human  nature  mu9t  take  in  such  investigations,  every  thing  that 
can  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  their  aboriginal  population, 
has  a  deep  practical  import  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish 
republics  of  North  America.  The  two  races  have  never  blended  ; 
and  in  many  provinces  the  Indians  far  outnumber  the  Creoles. 
The  fact  mentioned  by  the  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Gueguete- 
nango,  ahaws  how  much  pf  the  leaven  of  their  old  superstitions 
is  yet  left  among  the  natives.  Even  where  they  have  embraced 
Christianity,  they  affect  having  saints  of  their  own,  whom  they 
prefer  to  those  of  the  whites.  The  legends  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  assumed  a  local  colouring  in  Central 
America,  which  to  a  stranger  appears  sufficiently  startling.  They 
are  a  popcdation  if  possible  still  more  ignorant,  savage,  and  ex- 
citable, than  the  dregs  of  the  French  population  at  the  time  of 
their  first  revolution ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  hitherto  dominant  cAsU  by  blood,  language,  features,  and 
colour.  The  fierce  struggles  between  the  partisans  of  Federal 
and  Centralized  gavernment,  had,  at  the  time  of  Mr  Stephens' 
visit,  thrown  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  ;  mueh  in 
the  same  way  that  the  struggle  between  the  adherents  ef  the 
monarchy  aqd  the  republicans  threw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  stms 
culottes  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Mr  Stephens,  we  are  informed,  undismayed  by  the  discomforts 
mad  dangers  he  enc<^»tered  in  his  first  expedition,  has  returned 
to  Guatimala.  This  has  the  appearance  of  being  in  earnest ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  wi»h  a1t  success  to  enquiries  of  such  an 
interesting  desorip<^»,  and  from  which  further  and  more  matured 
information  may  be  reasonably  expected.  The  work  before  us, 
notwithstanding  considerable  defects  and  blemishes,  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  indications  of  shrewdness,  literary  ambition,  and  per- 
aeveranee.  There  can  be  Ultle  doubt  that  Mr  Stephens  wUl  find 
ample  materiab  for  another ;  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  its 
appearance,  in  due  season,  with  considerable  expectations. 
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Art.  IV.— 7%e  Hiaory  of  Duettmg.    By  J.  O.  Mslungsn, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.I  2  volames  Sfo..    London  :  1841. 

^HB8B  volumes  present  ei^ioas  details  respecting  a  practice 
-^  altogether  peealiar  to  the  modem  world.  They  might, 
periuqis,  have  bMi  made  somewhat  more  interesting,  and  the 
epochs  mi^t  have  been  better  and  more  clearly  distinguished;  but 
very  great  praise  is  due  to  the  diligence  with  which  Uie  materials 
have  been  collected,  and  to  the  good  sense  and  feeling  which  cha- 
racterize the  author's  remarks.  No  traces  of  Duelling  are  to  be 
found  among  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  That  one  man  should 
endanger  or  lose  his  own  life,  or  take  away  that  of  another,  for  an 
offence,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  confessedly  unde- 
serving the  punishment  menaced  or  inflicted ;  that  this  should  be 
every  where  done  in  defiance  of  law  and  relip^on ;  that  the  perpe- 
trating the  act  should  be  esteemed  meritonous-^resistance  to  it 
dishonourable ;  and  that  this  anomalous  violation  of  humanity, 
law,  and  religion,  should  be  the  claimed  and  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  most  refined  and  best  educated  portion  of  society,  are  fiicts, 
for  the  history  and  exemplification  of  which,  strange  to  say,  we 
must  limit  our  enquiries  to  the  civilized  communities  of  Christen- 
dom. It  would  be  idle  to  refer  for  similar  instances  to  the  single 
combats  that  have  taken  place  in  front  of  hostile  armies,  or  to 
the  delegated  contests  between  champions  selected  to  settle  the 
quarrds  of  nations  or  tribes.  These-  had  nothing  in  common 
with  <  the  Duel'  beyond  mere  fighting ;  the  motives,  the  sanc- 
tions, the  issues,  were  totally  different ;  selfnlevotion  and  obedi- 
ence distinguished  the  one,  selfishness  and  insubordination 
characterize  the  other. 

But  we  utterly  repudiate  any  other  relationship  than  that  of 
co-existence  between  the  meek  and  forgiving  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, and  the  proud  anti-social  practice  of  duelling.  It  has 
been  very  generally  referred  to  the  customs  and  superstitions  of 
the  barbarous  nations  by  whom  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  west 
was  overthrown.  Trials  by  ordeal,  that  is,  by  appeals  to  the 
Deity,  were  indeed  in  great  esteem  amongst  them ;  but  these 
have  been  more  or  less  common  to  all  ignorant  and  superstitious 
nations,  and  are  in  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  world  at  this 
day.  The  Hindoos  have  no  less  than  nine  different  methods  oi 
extracting  justice  by  the  pressure  of  the  ordeal.  So  also,  violent 
and  insubordinate  appeals  to  the  sword  and  to  brute  force,  for 
the  vindication  of  wrongs,  have  ever  been  common  to  all  nations. 
These  practices,  therefore,  although  our  forefiithers  had  them 
in  excess,  they  held  in  common  with  other  races ;  but  that 
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which,  with  some  few  and  obscure  exceptions,  ftppears  to  hare 
been  peculiar  to  them,  was  the  formal  and  judicial  appointment 
of  single  combat  for  the  settlement  of  liti^tion.  UiMar  and 
Tacitus  state,  that  the  elder  Germans  determined  disputed  claims 
to  property  and  even  to  o£Bce  by  the  sword ;  and  when  conquest 
gave  greater  notoriety  to  their  customs,  we  find  these  statements 
yerified  by  their  laws.  There  is  a  law  of  Gundebald  the  Bur- 
gundian,  (A.D.  501,)  enacting,  as  a  remedy  against  obstinacy 
and  avarice,  that  all  controversies  shall  be  decided  by  the  sword; 
and  Frothius  the  Dane — a  worthy  descendant  of  those  heroes  who, 
after  death,  according  to  the  Edda,  were  rewarded  at  the  court  of 
Odin,  *  by  being  indulged  every  morning,  as  soon  as  they  were 
Pressed,  by  going  out  into  the  court  to  fight  with  each  other  till  the 
'  close  of  the  day,  when  they  returned  to  Valhalla  to  drink  beer  or 
'  mead' — decreed  Speciosms  viribua  quam  verbis  colligendum  esse 
casum.  This  was  not  mincing  the  matter ;  and  even  after  some 
little  advance  in  the  repression  of  disorder,  we  find  Luitprand 
(701)  proclaiming,  <  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  justice  of  what 
'  is  called  the  judgment  of  God ;  since  we  have  found  that 
<  many  innocent  persons  have  perished  in  defending  a  good  cause ; 
'  but  this  custom  isof  such. antiquity  amongst  the  Lombards  that 
'  we  cannot  abolish  it,  notwithstanding  its  mifHety.'  These  laws 
and  customs  are  the  true  sources  of  the  duel ;  and  it  is  from  this 
ancient  practice  of  making  the  sword  the  scale  of  justice,  that 
the  modern  duel,  modified  from  time  to  time,  has  descended 
to  us.  While  we  thus  trace  its  source  to  the  ignorance  and 
ferocity  of  our  Gothic  ancestors,  it  is  truly  humiliating  that  it 
should  be  continued  to  the  present  day; — ^that  the  English 
gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  should  join  with  the  Lombard  of 
the  eighth  century,  in  saying  ^we  cannot  abolish  it,  notwith- 
f  standing  its  impiety.' 

This,  however,  is  not  without  its  explanation.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  radical  change  in  the  customs  of  nations,  seldom  even 
of  individuals ;  and  those  who  examine  the  peculiarities  of  differ- 
ent races,  well  know  how  lone  the  customs  and  institutions  of  early 
ages  survive  amongst,  and  characterize  their  descendants.  There 
are  still  strong  resemblances  in  all  the  branches  of  the  great 
Gothic  stem — split  and  separated  as  they  have  long  been,  under 
different  forms  of  government,  belief,  language,  and  pursuits ;  so, 
too,  among  the  Celts,  the  Jews  universally,  and  in  like  manner 
all  the  other  great  families  of  the  earth.  Generations  pass  awav, 
with  their  attendant  convulsions,  before  ancient  prejudices,  tradi* 
tions,  and  practices,  are  eradicated ;  time  but  softens  their 
features,  and  in  the  great  chain  of  cause  and  effect  thev  are  often, 
when  lost  to  sight,  still  felt  and  found  operating.    It  is  thus  that 
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the  judicial  oomluit  snmTes  in  oar  modern  dool,  and  that  in 
defiance  of  atrong  opposing  influences. 

The  judicial  combat  besides,  was  upheld,  though  modified,  by 
the  feudal  system; — that  mixture  of  liberty  and  oppression 
without  which  Europe  might  hare  run  the  course  of  the 
ancient  eastern  monarchies,  and  lost,  with  the  liberty  of  fight- 
ing,  the  development  of  its  liberty  of  thinking ;  for  the  right 
of  each  individual  chief  to  ^  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own,' 
and  which  he  exercised  as  well  as  claimed,  prevented  the  over- 
shadowing pretensions  of  him  who  was  supreme.  Anarchy 
mitigated  monarchy ;  and  to  the  thousand  small  despots,  perch- 
ed on  their  robber  crags,  defending  their  own  peculiar  town 
from  all  others,  while  they  plundered  it  themselves,  we  owe 
the  balance  of  power,  and  the  confederate  institutions  of 
Europe.  So,  also,  we  owe  the  continuation  of  the  duel;  for 
there  was  no  one  privilege  that  these  chiefs  more  zealously 
upheld  than  that  of  fighting  their  own  battles,  and  judging  in 
their  own  quarrels*  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  ultimate 
happy  results  of  this  system,  the  immediate  issue  was  misery. 
The  whole  of  middle  Europe  was  scourged  by  war  and  blood« 
shed,  rapine  and  revenge*  Urban  II.,  when  he  called  on 
the  fiEuthful  at  the  council  of  Clermont  to  join  the  crusade, 
thus  describes  their  oonduct*^^  Redeem  by  a  SMriee  so  agree* 

*  able   to    God,  your  pillages,   conflagrations,  homicides,   and 

*  other  mortal  crimes.'  The  Emperor  Frederic  II.  forbade 
his  nobles  ^  from  plundering  travellers  and  circulating  base  eoioi 
<  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  their  privilege.'  This  state 
of  things  naturally  produced  counteracting  efibrts  and  assooa- 
tions.  The  church  lent  its  aid  in  the  support  of  order.  The 
truce  of  God,  promulgated  in  1041,  forbade  fighting  on  all  festi- 
vals, and  from  Wednesday  night  till  Monday  morning,  monas- 
teries and  asylums  were  opened  fi>r  the  penitent  and  the  pefse- 
cuted.  Burghers  obtained  charters  of  defence,  neighbouring 
towns  formed  leagues,  and  that  which  more  immediately  regarcb 
our  present  subject.  Societies  and  Holy  Brotherhoods  were  esta« 
blished  of  persons  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  weak,  the  way- 
faring,  and  the  oppressed  :  hence  Knighthood,  to  whose  inheri- 
tance  the  judicial  combat  feii.  Scott  says,  tho  investiture  of 
diivalry  was  brought  to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  admmis* 
tration  of  the  sacraments  of  the  diuroh.  Certainly  the  ehastifle- 
mcnt  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  assertion  of  individuid  honoor  and 
integrity  were  the  device,  as  they  not  unfrequently  were  the 
gallant  achievement,  of  the  devoted  knight. 

This  was  the  second  stage  of  the  single  combat,  vader  wUeh 
itassomed  a  higher  and  fi b^ter  tone.    Henceforth  we  may  tra08 
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its  course  more  clearly ;  and  it  may  not  be  unamusing,  if,  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr  Mellingen's  materials,  we  hastily  run  over 
this  piece  of  history,  and  mark  the  successive  stages  of  those 
appeals  which  have  taken  place  since  Queen  Emma  dared  the  red- 
hot  ploughshares,  until  the  day  when  Mirfin,  the  linen-draper's 
apprentice,  killed  in  single  combat  Elliott,  the  innkeeper's  son. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  authentic  records  of  the  trial  by 
single  combat  so  early  as  the  sixth  century.   The  vigour  and  good 
sense  of  Charlemagne  checked  it  for  a  while,  but  it  broke  out 
afresh  under  his  feeble  successors ;  and  Otho  IL  re-established 
it  in  all  its  early  vigour ; — his  decree  at  Verona  extending  its 
obligations  to  the  clergy  and  to  women — allowing  them,  how- 
ever, substitutes  or  champions.     The  Danes  went  beyond  this ; 
for  their  wives  and  daughters  were  obliged  to  defend  their  own 
honour  personally.    But,  in  order  to  give  them  fair  play,  the  man 
whom  they  fought  was  planted  in  a  pit  up  to  the  waist,  in  order 
that  his  gentle  antagonist  might  wheel  about  him,  and  strike  him 
on  the  head  with  a  sling  or  leathern  thong,  to  which  a  heavy  stone 
was  attached — he,  meanwhile,  defending  himself  with  a  club; 
and  if  he  missed  his  assailant  three  times,  or  struck  the  ground 
instead  of  her,  he  was  pronounced  to  be  vanquished.     In  Eng- 
land,  Selden  tells  us,  the  trial  by  single  combat  was  unknown 
before  the  Conquest ;  comp6nsation  was  the  usual  mode  of  satis- 
faction, and  is  especially  enjoined  by  a  law  of  Alfred.     If  we 
desire  a  precedent  for  our  damages  in  actions  for  ^  criminal  con- 
<  versation,'  we  may  find  it  in  a  law  of  Ethelred,  declaring  that 
whoever  hath  committed  adultery  with  his  neighbour's  wife  shall 
be  obliged  to  buy  him.  a  new  one.     But  the  Conqueror  intro- 
duced the  fiercer  habits  of  bis  Normans :  his  first  act  was  to 
challenge  Harold  to  single  combat  for  his  kingdom ;  and  the  only 
restriction  on  the  trial  of  battle  to  be  found  in  his  constitutions 
is,  that  *  no  priest  shall  fight  without  leave  of  his  bishop.'     It  is 
from  this  time,  too.  that  the  custom  dates  of  the  pageant  of  a 
Champion  attending  the  coronation  festival  of  our  Kings.     Rude 
as  these  judicial  combats  were,  still  there  was  something  search- 
ing and  solemn  in   them.     The  sanctions   of  oaths,  fastings, 
prayers,  purgations,  and  masses,  were  skilfully  applied.     Each 
combatant  staked  his  life,  his  honour,  and  his  all,  upon  the  truth 
of  his  declaration.     If  he  failed,  he  was  led  forth  dishonoured 
to  execution ;  if  slain,  his  body  was  hanged  or  otherwise  insulted. 
At  Halle  a  confessor,  as  well  as  a  second,  was  always  in  attend- 
ance ;  and  a  bier  surrounded  with  torches  awaited  the  vanquished 
at  the  end  of  the  lists.     We  can  easily  conceive  the  awe  with 
which  the  guilty  and  superstitious  combatant  would  approach 
lists  thus  prepared.     No  doubt  the  alarmed  consciences  of  many 
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ba4^  them  yield  up  the  foul  plunder,  or  r^eede  firom  their  fidee  ao- 
cupi^tioQB}  rattier  tbap  Ue^  8ucb  a  tpal ;  and  thug  far  this  wager 
of  buttle,  much  a«  vk^  may  ridicule  it  new,  bad  its  advantages  in 
those  days  of  ignorant  violence  i  and  the  day  may  come  when  the 
cobweb  intrieaoiesi  the  ruinous  expenses,  and  judgment  deferred 
for  years,  nayt  sometimes  for  generations,  of  some  qf  our  Law 
Courts,  shall  appear  scarcely  less  barbarous,  or  less  a  mockery  of 
justiocy  than  U^ese  summary  pipceediogs  of  our  ]!i[orman  fore- 
fathers. In  hatf  ythen  the  judges  were  counts,  marquesses,  and 
X»de  soldiers,  few  of  whom  could  eithevread  or  write,  perhaps  the 
best  seethed  of  settling  a  question  was  to  let  the  litigants  fight 
it  out, 

In  England  the  combat  was  allowed  only  in  tbo  Court  of  Chi- 
y^lryt  ot  in  appeals,  or  upon  issue  joined  in  writs  of  right.  The 
Court  of  Chivalry  was  restricted,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Eichard 
^.,  to  only  su^6  tbings  touehibg  war  within  the  realm,  which 
could  Bot  be  redressed  by  oommoii  law ;  and  these  respected  more 
especiallyi  giviog  relief  to  such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  should 
think  themselves  aggrieved  in  matters  of  honput.  But  being  no 
oourt  of  record  it  soon  fell  into  disuse;  and  the  office  of  High  Con- 
stabloi  under  whom  it  was  originally  held,  ceased  with  the  aiUunder 
of  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham.  But  the  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon, by  establishing  the  trial  by  jury  and  grand  assisie  under 
Henry  II.,  were  the  most  effectual  means  &r  placing  litigation  and 
the  administration  of  law  on  its  proper  basis.  These  consti- 
tutions were  conirmed  and  extended  by  Sdward  (.,  who  did 
fsore  for  tettllog  the  distributive  justice  of  hia  kinffdora,  than 
has  perhaps  been  done  in  all  the  after  ages.  And  tbi^  eountry 
was  thii9,  by  the  eariy  substitution  of  wise  laws,  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  justice  which  has  stood  it  in  good  stead  on  many  a 
pataionale  day. 

Th&  trial  by  combat  flourished  mudb  move  vigorously  sad 
much  l^^er  amongst  our  vivacious  neighbours  in  France.  So 
late  as  the  time  of  St  Louis,  not  only  eeul<f  plaintiffs  and  ctefeid- 
Imts  appeal  to  the  sword,  but  even  witnesses  atiosted  the  trath 
of  their  evidence  by  it;  and  the  judge  himself  was  subject  tp  de- 
lend  his  sentence  in  the  lists,  provided  he  wece  not  the  liege  lord 
of  either  of  the  litigants.  No  doubt,  many  an  unseated  meaikr 
ol  the  present  day  longs  for  those  good  old  f^oneh  laws,  which 
wottU  give  him  a  last  chance  of  retaining  his  seat,  by  exclaiming 
to  the  chairman  of  his  elec^n. committee,  ^  Thouliest,  and  I  am 
f  ready  to  d^end  my  body  against  thine ;  and  that  thou  shalt 
^  eithor  bo  a  eorpsei  or  reeteant  any  hour  of  the  day }  ^  But  PbUip 
III.  refonned  tbeae  matters*  by  requirin^^  beihte  he  would  gitfit 
his  lioense  for  a  combat,  the  commr^rence  of  tho  four  feUowiflg 
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circumstanoes ;  Bamely^  that  t|i^  criiae  h^  b«gn  coi»Q|itt€id|  ai^d 
that  it  oould  not  t>9  ascertained  by  whom — that  the  prime  w«i9  pf 
such  a  nature  as  to  ii^cur  the  penalty  of  death — that  th^rp  yf»^  no 
other  means  of  discovering  the  culprit — and  lastly,  that  there  were 
such  strong  presumptions  agamst  the  accused  that  the  4usl  wj|s 
granted  him  in  lieu  of  torture  ^nd  the  question*  This  neqes- 
sarily  restricted  the  number  of  cases ;  but  though  thns  cf^utiously  . 
granted)  Voet  adds»  ^the  method  i^ras  hurtful,  and  cpntrf^ry  to 

*  canonical,  divine,  an^  natural  law.' 

One  of  the  earliest  Coglish  trials  by  co^ibat,  pf  which  we  have 
any  record,  is  that  of  the  Count  d'Eu,  who,  accused  by  Godefroi 
Baynard  of  a  conspiracy  against  William  Rufus,  was  allowed 
a  field  at  Salisbury  ;  where,  in  tlie  presence  of  the  King  and  his 
court,  having  been  defeated,  he  was,  by  his  order«  qruelly  muti- 
lated, his  eyes  put  out,  and  his  esquire  i/rhipped  and  b^ngedl* 

A  more  romantic  instance  is  recorded  of  a  Count  of  Modena, 
who,  imitating  the  continence,  met  (from  Maria  of  Ar^agon,  the 
Emperor  Otho's  wife)  the  treatment  of  the  Jewish  Patriarch. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  protested  bis  innqoence ;  all  that  ha  was 
allowed  was  a  field,  where  he  was  conquered  and  beheaded.  His 
wife,  nothing  daunted,  laid  his  bleeding  bead  at  the  feet  of  the 
Emperor,  demanding  vengeance — ^  0f  whom  ?  replied  the  Em- 

*  peror  ? ' — '  Of  you,  Caesar,'  she  replied,  ^  who  hav^  sanctioned 
^  an  iniquity,  as  I  am  ready  to  prpve  the  innocence  of  my  hu§- 

*  band  by  the  ordeal  of  fire*'  A  brazier  of  red-hot  iron  decided 
the  case ;  for  seizing  it  without  fear  and  without  injury^  she 
again  demanded  of  the  Emperor  his  own  head  for  bavinff  put  to 
death  an  innocent  man.  The  chronicle  adds,  that  the  Emperor, 
demurring  to  this  proposal,  graciously  compromised  the  matter 
by  ordering  his  own  wife  to  be  burned  aiive-^and  whioh  was 
accordingly  ezeeuted  at  Modena,  A.D.  908. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  occurrence  of  tha  kin4  took 
place  at  Tol^o,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
in  furtherance  of  his  ambitious  projects.  We  take  the  abrUged 
account  from  Dr  Waddington's  excellent  ^  History  of  the 
<  Church.'  It  seems  the  Gothic  had  gradually  superseded  the 
Roman  missal  in  Spain.  The  Pope's  legate  aad  Caroline, 
Queen  of  Castile,  were  desirous  of  restoring  it.  The  nobility, 
the  people,  and  even  a  majority  of  the  clergy,  warmly  supported 
their  own  established  ritual ;  and,  after  some  struggles,  a  day  was 
appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  rival  missals.  This 
was  to  be  done  by  the  trial  of  combat.  Two  knights  contended 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assembly,  and  the  Gothic  champion 
prevailed.  The  Court,  dissarisfied  with  the  result,  subjected  the 
missals  to  a  second  proof,  and  which  they  w^re  to  sustain  in  their 
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own  substances — ^the  trial  by  fire.  Again  tbe  Gotbic  missal  tri- 
umphed, escaping  unhurt  from  the  flames  in  which  its  rival  was 
consumed.  The  triumph  now  seemed  complete,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  ashes  of  the  Roman  missal  had  curled  to  the 
top  of  the  flames  and  leaped  out  of  them.  By  this  mirctcle  the 
scales  were  turned ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  victory  of  the  Gothic 
missal  sufficiently  impeached  to  allow  the  establishment  of  both 
missals,  whereby  the  Papal  object  was  gained ;  for  the  Roman 
missal,  once  introduced,  was  soon  made  to  work  out  the  other; 
and  the  Spaniards  by  this  worthy  process  thus  lost  the  inesti- 
mable benefit  of  having  the  service  performed  in  their  native 
tongue. 

But  these  were  solutions  for  the  darkest  ages,  and  the  glim- 
merings of  reason  even  then  dawning,  required  more  fitting  n>rms 
of  adjudication  for  such  questions.  The  pen  commenced  those 
encroachments  upon  the  sword  which  have  continued  to  the 
present  day ;  and  which  will  last  until,  perhaps,  national  even 
as  well  as  individual  combats  shall  be  viewed  only  as  proofs 
of  bygone  barbarism.  Meanwhile  personal  safety,  advance- 
ment, and  distinction,  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  profes- 
sion and  expert  management  of  arms.  There  was  no  other 
amusement  or  occupation,  save  the  chase  or  the  cloister,  for 
the  gentry.  Litigation  and  the  courts  of  law  were  for  women, 
eownsmen,  and  the  ignoble.  Force  ruled,  and  combats  were 
fought,  without  honour  and  without  mercy,  in  defence  or  dis- 
proof of  crimes  which  the  judge  and  the  headsman  had  more 
fittingly  investigated^  and  which  sowed  the  seeds  of  endless  feuds. 
Witness  the  fatal  Hereford  and  Norfolk  duel,  which,  weakly 
granted  and  still  more  weakly  interrupted,  first  gave  a  beginning 
to  those  wars,  of  which  old  Fuller  quaintly  says,  *  the  red  rose 
*  grew  pale  from  the  blood  it  lost,  and  the  white  red  from  shed- 
'  mng  it.'  Queen  Elizabeth's  Westminster  Hall,  or  Star-Cbamber, 
would  have  crushed  the  cockatrice's  egg  in  the  nest.  But  the 
remedy  was  approaching.  The  consolidation  of  the  European 
kingdoms^  and  of  the  monarchical  power,  gave  effect  to  gene- 
ral law ;  and  single  combat,  as  a  judicial  proceeding  for  the 
trial  of  offences  against  the  state,  or  of  criminal  violence,  did 
not  survive  the  fifteenth  century.  But  it  took  a  new  field, 
and  precisely  where  offences  abounded,  and  where  the  law  was 
dumb;  namely,  the  vindication  of  offended  honour — honour, 
a  vague,  sensitive,  and  pugnacious  quality,  which  the  state 
itself  cherished  and  required  from  its  nobles,  but  whose  de- 
fence and  assertion  it  committed  to  their  individual  care  and 
valour.  Much  of  this  modern  honour  grew  out  of  chivalry,  of 
its  mixed  monastic,  warlike,  and  celibate  state.     Its  best  qua*^ 
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lity  was  its  deference  to,  and  defence  of  the  weaker  sex*  The 
ancient  Knight  went  ^^  pricking  "  on  his  way,  and  had  his  rugged 
hands  full  of  business.  His  successors  found  fewer  subjects  for 
the  exhibition  of  their  prowess.  Time,  numbers,  wealth,  power, 
and  distinction,  exercised  their  influences;  and  the  lack  of  ad- 
venture was  supplied  by  a  fantastic  code,  which  became  the 
manual  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  text-book  of  single  com- 
bat among  the  higher  classes ;  and  which,  more  or  less  modi- 
fied, survives  to  the  present  hour.  Rules  of  honour,  subjects 
of  offence,  methods  of  reparation,  modes  of  proceeding,  privi- 
leges of  challengers,  duties  of  seconds,  and  other  details,  were 
laid  down,  subdivided,  and  expounded,  with  all  the  subtlety  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  with  an  industry  worthy  of  a  better  subject. 
Puffendorf  and  Grotius  have  not  more  rigidly  investigated  the 
laws  of  nations  and  belligerents  than  Mutio,  Fausto,  Attendolo, 
and  Guistinopolitano  the  noble  science  of  giving  and  taking 
offence.  There  "^eie  detailed  no  less  than  thirty-two  different 
species  of  lies  I 

Italy  was  the  first  great  field  for  this  modified  single  combat, 
or  more  properly,  the  duel ;  as  it  was  also  the  principal  parent  of 
the  most  elaborate  treatises  respecting  it,  the  fabricators  of  the  best 
arms,  and  the  purveyor  of  the  ablest  *  masters  of  fence/  Thence 
the  rage  spread  with  redoubled  fury  into  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Empire.  In  England  we  hear  little  of  it  before  the  profligate 
days  of  the  Stuarts. 

But  it  is  France  that  affords  the  most  detailed  and  authorized 
records  of  duelling.  The  French  Kings  and  Parliament  long 
maintained  its  formal  and  practical  legality;  and  Francis  the 
First,  while  he  set  an  example  to  the  world  of  a  dishonourable 
breach  of  his  own  plighted  word,  did  not  shrink  from  attaching  a 
sanguinary  importance  to  the  lie;  by  proclaiming  ^  that  it  was 

*  never  to  be  put  up  with  without  satisfaction,  but  by  a  base-born 

*  fellow.'  Henry  II.  presided,  with  his  whole  Court — the 
Constable,  the  Admiral,  and  the  Marshals  of  France — at  the 
combat  between  Farnac  and  La  Chasteneraye,  on  a  charge  of 
scandal,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  La  Chasteneraye ; 
when  Farnac,  his  hands  yet  reeking  with  his  kinsman's  blood, 
lifted  them  up  to  heaven  and  exclaimed,  *  Not  unto  me,  O  Lord, 

*  but  unto  thy  name,  be  thanks  1'  Henry  II.  might  have  stopped 
this  duel  at  any  moment,  and  was  entreated  to  do  so  by  Farnac 
when  his  adversary's  life  was  in  his  power ;  but  the  king,  from  a 
feeling  of  honour,  refused;  and  he  himself,  not  long  afterwards, 
met  his  death  in  a  tournament.  Charles  IX.  was  the  » last 
French  king  who  presided  at  one  of  these  exhibitions ;  but  to 
give  him  his  due,  so  also  was  he  the  first  who  sought  to  check 
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thi^  {iracdce,  by  titxsAtig  a  *  Cotift  of  Honour'  fbr  the  satisfaction  of 
oS^ntes  Committed  against  its  kws«  And  it  was  indeed  fitU  time; 
for  labile  Franc?e  and  Frenchmen  were  boasting  of  this  their  idol 
hbiic^uf^  their  country  was  becoming  a  mere  charnel-house :  the 
wars  of  IbAj  and  of  the  League,  with  the  breaking-up  of  all 
niohil  and  reli^oU^  restraints,  nad  reduced  society  to  such  a 
state,  thaty  during  the  comparatirely  quiet  and  vigorous  twenty 
years  of  Heilty  I  V/s  reign,  and  in  defiance  of  his  edicts*  inflicting 
thcj  penalty  of  death  On  all  duellists,  there  fell  in  dueld,  within  the 
then  comparatively  stoall  number  of  gentlemen  bearing  arms  in 
Frailer,  nO  less  than  4000,  while  upwards  of  14,000  pardons 
werfe  granted  for  fighting.  The  king  himself,  despite  his  own 
latrS)  khd  the  htimalne  remonstrances  of  the  brate  and  wise  Sully, 
encouraged  the  practice.  Writing  to  his  fHend  Duplessis  Mor* 
nay,  ivho  had  complained  of  having  been  insulted,  he  says : — 

*  1  feel  touch  hutt  at  hearing  of  the  itisult  you  hare  receired,  and 
Mri   which  1  sympathize,   both  as  your  sovereign  and  your 

*  friend.     In  the  first  capacity  I  shall  see  justice  done,  both  for 

*  your  sake  and  for  mine ;  and  if  I  bore  Only  the  second,  you 
'  shotiH  find  me  most  ready  io  draw  riiy  swOrd  and  expose  my 

*  Hfe  fdr  you.*  With  such  an  encouraeemfent,  no  \fronder  that 
th&  person  who  did  not  fight — who  had  not  kilted  his  man^  at 
least  ohe  litah — should  be  held  scarcely  t^orthy  of  the  name  of 
gentleman.  Lord  Herbeft  of  Cherbury,  who  was  in  France  in 
the  following  reign,  testifies  joyously,  as  wa$  to  be  expected  of 
hilm,  to  the  fact.  But  the  evil  did  not  rest  here ;  for,  when 
ssttisfaction  was  not  taken  by  what  is  called  fitir  means,  it  was 
held  scarcely  les8  honourable  to  take  it  by  foul.  All  France  went 
mad  upon  thd  duel.      MoritJtigrie   saysf,    *  Piit  three   Fretich- 

*  rfnen  On  the  Libyan  desert,  and  they  would  not  be  there  a 
<  ftionth  without  fighting/  The  Bfehop  of  Rhodes,  in  his  life 
of  Henry  IV.,  says,  *  The  riiadness  of  dUels  did  seize  the  spirits 

*  of  tb6  nobility  so  touch,  that  they  lost  more  blood  by  each 

*  other's  hands  in  time  of  peace,  than  had  been  shed  by  their 

*  eAettiiei^  in  battle.*  In  one  province'  alone,  there  were  killed 
irf  seven  months,  according  to  Chevalier,  no  less  than  one 
htrndred  and  twenty  gentlemen.  'Iliere  i^  a  laudatory  account, 
in  Bra^t6me,  of  a  t<rorthy  noble  of  Franche  Comt^  who  ran  his 
66ftipSLn\6h  through  the  body  in  the  very  porch  of  k  church;  and 
of  two  others  who  fought  it  out  before  the  altar,  to  decide  ^hieh 
h^d  the  best  right  to  the  first  use  of  the  censer  I  A  contemporary 
Journal  §ays,  Aug.  6, 1606  i— Last  week  i^ehad  in  Paris  four  assas- 
glftatioris  *  mi  M^ee  duds,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  them.' 
Whole  fi^milieS  became  exterminated.  As  a  Worthy  iUust^tlon,  the 
i^rhe  at(thority  relates  how  a  certain  So'cittes^  seducet  the  wife  of 
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D6^0«,  who  in  revenge  attempts  ti^ice  to  assassinate  hlin,  liiider 
k  pt$Cext  of  Oftllin^  him  out ;  for  which  he  id  di^inisised  by  the 
kin^,  who  authorises  8ocilteiS  <  tb  attack  him  in  whatever  iliatinef 

*  he  may  think  proper,  and  to  seize  upon  his  property/  A  re- 
COflcillatiofi  ifii  proposed  by  tiieans  of  a  family  nlarriage^  to  whieh 
Soeilkft  consents^  bttt^  instead  of  marrying,  seduces  DeresVssistei'; 
for  which  Devese  again  waylays,  and  at  length  succeeds  in  assas-* 
sinating  hiiu;  whereupon  a  relation  of  Socilles  procures  the 
aseassinalioii  of  Devese.  Are  we  to  wonder  that  the  assassin's 
knife  at  length  reached  the  heart  of  a  king  who  suffered  such 
deedi^  to  ^0  unpunished  ?  The  eldest  soh  of  the  Due  de  Guis^ 
ran  the  Count  dfe  St  Pol  through  the  body  in  the  streets  of 
Rheims :  two  yeglrs  afterwards  Henry  IV.  made  him  Gorerhot 
of  Prdvence* 

And  while  the  king  thus  rewarded^  the  ladies  «f  France,  like 
the  Roman  women  who  loved  the  gladiators,  delighted  ih  these  itifen 
of  bl6od.  Lord  Herbert  m  6ne  occasioft  says,  *  All  things  being 
«  ready  for  the  ball,  and  1  being  near  the  queen,  (Anne  of  Austria^) 

*  expecting  when  the  dancers  should  begih,  sonie  one  knocked  at 

*  the  door,  Iduder  methou^hi  than  became  a  civil  person.  When 
'  he  canie  ih  th^re  was  d  sildden  whisper  amongst  th6  ladies,  say< 

*  itig,  "  C'est  Monsietlr  Balaguy.'*     Whereupon  I  also  saw  the 

*  ladies,  one  aftifr  another,  invite  him  to  sit  near  them ;  and 

*  when  onfe  lady  had  his  company  awhile,  another  would  sajr^ 

*  •*  you  have  fengaged  him  loiig  enough — I  must  hare  him  ndW/' 

*  At  w^hich  bold  civility  of  them,  though  I  was  astonishedj  ytt  it 
^  added  t^  my  wonder  that  his  person  could  not  be  thought  hand- 

*  Some — his  hair  half  grey,  his  doublet  but  6f  Sackcloth,  and  bis 

*  breeches .  of  plain  grey  cloth.     Informing  myself  by  some 

*  Standeri-by  who  he  Was^  I  was  told  that  he  was  one  oi  the 
'  gallantest  men  in  the  ^oi-ld,  having  killed  eighi  or  nine  n!e4 
'  In  single  fight,  and  that  for  this  reasonf  th^  ladies  made  so  miidh 
*ofhhn.' 

The  rage  was  universal,  and  was  in  no  degree  confined  to 
•dldferti  and  io  France.  Ignatitis  Loyola  himself  called  oixi  a 
Moor  for  denying  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  Cardinal  de  Rett 
fought  two  duels  dtirihg  the  Fronda ;  Cardinal  ct'Este  presided  Hi 
a  driel  at  Fetrata;  and  so  late  as  1669,  it  waS  fbund  nec^s^aty 
in  Spaifi  to  renfeW  a  dectetJ  of  the  6ld  council  of  Pennafl^I,  for* 
bidding  challenges  being  sent  io  bishOp^  and  canotis;  Not  <Jon- 
Vs/Ht  that  the  principals  fought,  their  seconds,  thitd^,  and  fourths, 
alSb  engaged  ft om  the  dheer  love  of  fighting ;  i^ithottt  aiiy  shadow 
of  patrol,  of  ^en  acquaintance,  afid  all  in  the  name  of  horidhr  ittjd 
llfivalry !  Undoubtedly  H  hlgb^  but^  ai  ^^  beMeV^,  a  Mosfc  vA^ 
tSiHeii  s^nse  of  honour  attualed  iome  df  these  cOinb^^Ata  i  btH; 
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its  dictates  came  not  from  the  sanguinary  custom  of  duelling, 
to  which  they  gave  way,  but  from  the  native  magnanimity  of 
their  own  hearts.  This  it  was,  for  instance,  that  made  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  when  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  follow  Colonel 
Seaton,  (one  of  his  Scotch  officers  whom  he  had  hastily  offended,) 
and  after  reproaching  himself  for  his  want  of  temper,  overtake 
him  and  exclaim — *  Dismount,  sir  I  I  acknowledge  that  I  have 

*  injured  you,  and  I  am  come  to  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  a 
^  gentleman ;  for  we  are  now  without  my  dominions,  and  Gus- 
'  tavus  and  you  are  equal !'  But  examples  like  this  were  the 
exceptions ;  the  prevailing  characteristic  was  violence,  fraud,  and 
contempt  of  life.  In  order  rightly  to  estimate  this  spirit,  one 
has  only  to  mark  the  cold-blooded  and  pleasant  strain  with  which 
the  light-hearted,  and  perhaps  good-hearted,  Brant&me  recounts 
its  memorable  deeds.  He  speaks  of  the  most  savage  as  of  the 
greatest  exploits :  he  tells  with  delight  of  <  ce  tres-beau  com- 

*  bat'  between  Quielus  and  D'Entragues,  and  their  seconds  and 
thirds ;  these  latter  fighting  *par  en  vie  demener  les  mains' — for  the 
very  pleasure  of  the  thing.  He  grieves  that  there  were  only  three 
or  four  common  people  present,  *  wretched  witnesses  of  the 
^  valour  of  these  heroes :'  he  is  proud  that  four  out  of  the  six 
fell ;  and,  with  scarcely  a  comment,  he  relates  how  D'Entragues 
owed  his  success  to  a  dagger  he  had  secretly  provided,  and  with 
which  he  hacked  and  stabbed  the  unfortunate  Quielus,  mocking 
him  as  be  exclaimed,  '  You  have  a  dagger  and  I  have  none!' 
But  his  favourite  hero  is  a  Neapolitan,  who  killed  his  three  men, 
one  after  another,  on  the  same  morning,  and  on  the  same  spot, 
leaving  them  there  with  all  possible  indifference — *  tous  trois 

*  morts  ^  la  garde  de  Dieu  pour  estre  enterrez.' 

Now,  while  these  human  sacrifices  were'  thus  offered  up  on 
the  altar  of  honour,  what  was  its  real  value  and  influence  ? — 
Nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  We  dwell  on  this  period 
because  it  has  been  so  often  bepraised  or  referred  to  as  the 
high  and  glorious  reign  of  chivalry  and  honour ;  and  because 
later,  it  has  been  said  with  a  taunting  and  eloquent  lament,  * 
that  the  age  of  chivalry  had  passed. — What  was  it — ^and. 
what  its  fruits  ?  When  Bayard,  the  chevalier  sans  peur  et 
sans  reprochej  was,  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  courtesy,  honour, 
and  religion,  running  Don  Alonzo  di  Soto  Maior  through  the 
body,  for  having  complained  of  his  lack  of  courtesy  to  him 
while  his  prisoner,  and  while  the  code  of  honour  was  the  text- 
book of  civilized  Europe,  Macchiavelli  was  writing  his  Frince; 
the  Borgias  were  poisoning,  plundering,  or  committing  incest; 
the  Sforza  and  Medici  imitating  them ;  one  Pope  finding  his 
death  in  the  poisoned  elements  of  th^  Eucharist ;  another  bless- 
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ing  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew ;  and  a  third  instigating 
traitors  to  make  the  elevation  of  the  host  the  signal  for  assas- 
sination at  the  altar ;  Louis  XL  was  giving  lessons  on  successful 
fraud  and  villany,  which  the  League  brought  to  maturity ;  Philip 
IL  was  writing  in  blood  and  persecution  the  precepts  of  Fer- 
dinand; and  the  court  of  Henry  VII L  was  the  centre  of  base- 
ness, apostasy,  confiscation,  and  murder.  In  fact,  profligacy, 
licentiousness,  and  practical  atheism  reigned  almost  unchecked 
and  unabashed  throughout  Europe,  during  this  era  of  les  preux 
chevaliers^  whose  lips  loudly  professed  the  honour  their  acts 
grossly  profaned. 

If  such  were  the  unrebuked  practices  of  the  leaders,  the  deeds 
of  their  followers  and  subordinates  kept  pace  with  them.^  It  is 
also  specially  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  these  offences  were 
precisely  those  which  all  just  notions  of  honour  should  most  repro- 
bate— want  of  truth,  of  courtesy,  and  of  mercy — praise  of  fraud 
and  violence.  Every  portrait  that  has  descended  to  us  of  the 
heroes  of  those  days,  has  his  dagger  at  his  side — the  weapon  or 
the  guard  of  the  assassin.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  com- 
paratively late  age  of  Henry  II.,  that  allowed  M.  de  Fandilles 
to  refuse  to  enter  the  lists  until  there  had  been  erected  a  gallows, 
and  a  fire  had  been  prepared  for  him  on  which  to  hang  or  burn  his 
adversary,  the  Baron  des  Guerres;  or  of  the  spirit  of  fair  play 
which  supported  a  Monsieur  Malecolom,  who  having  dispatched 
his  own  adversary,  and  finding  his  companion  slow  in  doing  the 
same  by  his,  went  to  his  assistance — thus  making  two  against 
one;  and  on  his  victim  remonstrating  against  this  treachery,  coolly 
replying,  *  I  have  killed  my  opponent,  and  if  you  kill  my  com- 

*  panion,  there  may  be  a  chance  that  you  may  also  kill  me — 

*  therefore  here  goes;*  or  of  the  generosity  of  Marshal  St  Andre's 
nephew,  who,  while  hunting  with  Charles  IX.,  picked  a  quar- 
rel with  Matas,  an  ancient  officer,  who  quickly  disarmed  him, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  restoring  his  sword  with  some  wholesome 
advice,  when  the  youthful  hero,  watching  his  opportunity,  stabbed 
him  in  the  back  and  rode  off,  leaving  him  dead  on  the  field  ? 
No  notice,  adds  the  chronicler  of  the  day,  was  taken  of  this 
transaction  ;  nay,  Matas  was  blamed  for  having  rebuked  a  fiery 
and  honourable  youth — It  is  a  pity  to  taunt  a  youth  in  the  bud, 
it  grieves  God,  Dieu  s*en  attriste.  Or,  take  as  a  sample,  the 
following  epistle  from  one  of  the  heroes  of  Henry  IV.'s  time  : — 

*  I  have  reduced  your  home  to  ashes ;  I  have  dishonoured  your 

*  wife  and  hanged  your  children ;    and  I  now  have  the  honour 

*  to  be  your  mortal  enemy. — La  Garde.'.  Rightly  did  this  ruffian 
perish  by  the  sword  he  delighted  in !  Perfidy  was  not  confined 
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to  the  Continent.  Creighton,  Lord  Sanquhar,  lost  his  eye  in 
praedstng  with  one  Tamer  a  fencing-master ;  four  years  after* 
wards  he  was  presented  to  Henry  I V.^  who  asked  him,  <  Does  the 
*  man  live  who  inflicted  that  wound?'  whereupon  he  thought  it 
incumbent  on  his  honour  to  return  to  England,  and  hire  a  couple 
of  bravoes  to  assassinate  the  Wretched  fencing-master,  although 
be  had  already  pardoned  him.  In  Milan,  not  a  day  passed  that 
parties  were  not  found  fighting  in  the  streets,  and  leaving  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  adversaries  on  the  pavement.  People  resort- 
ed there  from  all  countries  to  learn  the  noble  art  offence^  and  to 
practise  secret  and  cunning  feints  and  strokes.  Here  too  were 
numerous  bravoes,.  who  let  themselves  out  for  hire,  to  fight  for 
those  who  were  not  disposed  to  risk  their  own  lives.  This 
extended  to  Spain;  and  hence  that  secret  stabbing,  which  in 
fact  grew  out  of  duelling,  although  duelling  has  occasionally 
been  defended  as  the  safeguard  and  preventive  of  it.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  man  of  honour,  and  of  the  times,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  an  abridgement  of  Brantome's  account  of  <  the 
Paragon  of  France.' 

*  Da  prat,  Baron  de  Vitaux,  the  Paragon  of  France^  was  son  of  Chan«- 
eellor  Daprat,  and  from  early  life  displayed  symptoms  of  uodantited 
courage.  He  commenced  his  career  in  arms  by  killing  the  Baron  de 
Soopez,  who  threw  a  candlestick  at  him  at  dinner  and  broke  his  head; 
for  which  he  waylaid  him  on  the  road  to  Toulouse,  and  having  dispatch* 
ed  him,  escaped  (bravement)  in  a  woman's  clothes.  His  next  exploit 
was  to  murder  Monsieur  de  Gonnelieu,  the  master  of  the  horse  to  Charles 
IX.y  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  whom 
Gonnelieu  had  treacherously  slain.  Fearing  the  king's  resentment,  he 
fled  to  Italy,  but  shortly  returned  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  an- 
other brother,  who  had  just  been  killed  by  his  own  near  relation  the 
Baron  de  Mittaud.  He  remained  concealed  in  an  obscure  lodging  on  the 
Qua!  des  Augustins,  and  allowed  his  beard  to  grow ;  atid  disguising  hilfi- 
self  as  a  lawyer,  he  watched  for  the  baron,  in  compauy  with  his  com- 
panions, the  two  Baucicauts,  *^  brave  and  valiant  men^  and  called  the 
Lions  of  Vitaux."  At  length  meeting  with  him,  they  all  set  on  him  and 
slew  him,  and  again  fled,  and  again  obtained  pardon.  But  Monsieur  de 
Oua,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer,  and  a  favourite  of  the  king^s, 
opposed  the  grant  of  Vitaux  *s  pardon;  wherefore  the  Paragon  stole  into 
his  house,  with  seven  or  eight  companions,  and  dispatched  him  in  his 
bed.  This  act,*  says  Brantome,  *  was  considered  one  of  great  resolu- 
tion and  assurance.  But  he  was  again  pardoned  throtigh  the  interest  of 
IBe  Due  d*ATenc<^n  dnd  Queen  Marguerite.  However,  his  hdur  dt  letkih 
came — the  bfbtner  of  the  Baron  de  Mittaud,  whom  he  hftd  assa^sinafed 
^ight  yeArs  a^o,  call^  him  out,  and  Beeimng  Mntselfmih  a  ctikUss  under 
fats  doifa^s,  and  pdnted  flesh-C0f<iur  te  escape  detection,  thtf  swdri  df 
VitMix  bent  againsc  it ;  it  Was  in  vain  that  he  repeated  his  thrusts^  the 
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baron's  brother  qiiietly  running  bim  througli  and  throngby  witbont  baring 
the  courtesy  to  offer  bim  bis  life.  Thus/  sajs  Brantomey  '  died  this 
brave  baron,  the  Paragon  of  France,  where  be  was  as  much  esteemed  as 
in  Spain,  Germany,  Poland,  and  England,  and  every  foreigner  who  came 
to  court  was  most  anxious  to  behold  him  :  be  was  small  in  stature,  but 
lofty  in  courage  ;  and  though  his  enemies  pretended  that  he  did  not  kill 
people  fairly,  but  had  recourse  to  various  stratagems,  still  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  great  captains,  even  Italians,  who  are  always  the  best  avengers 
in  the  world,  that  stratagem  might  be  encountered  by  stratagem  without 
any  breach  of  honour,' 

Such  were  the  duels,  such  the  heroes — the  men  of  honour 
— of  the  renowned  age  of  chivalry.  There  is  no  cant  more  truly 
such,  than  that  which  boasts  of  its  heroism,  devotion,  and  virtues ; 
which  were  in  fact  little  other  than  gross  crimes,  gilded  over  by 
diseased  public  opinion.  The  real  virtues  of  the  age  lay  deeper 
in  the  subsoil,  and  ultimately,  and  after  severe  trials,  brought 
forth  their  fruit  in  better  morals,  better  knowledge,  better  feelings, 
and  better  government.  These  are  essentially  opposed  to  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  duelling,  and  have  from  that  day  to  this 
been  softening,  modifying,  narrowing,  and  diminishing  it.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  duelling  may  not,  in  those  bad  days,  have 
had  some  uses,  as  the  trial  by  combat  had  in  darker  ones ;  but 
that  on  which  we  insist  is,  that  its  abuses  and  evils  predomi- 
nated, as  they  ever  will.  The  work  of  repression  went  on  with 
the  march  of  civilization.  The  church,  the  first  civilizer,  had 
long  since  led  the  way,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  declared,  that 

*  the  detestable  practice  of  duels,  which  had  been  introduced  by 

*  the  artifices  of  the  devil,  in  order  to  destroy  the  soul  after 

*  having  cruelly  killed  the  body,  should  be  utterly  abolished 

*  among  Christians :'  it  excommunicated  ^  all  emperors,  kings, 
'  dukes,  princes,  marquesses,  counts,  and  other  temporal  lords, 
'  of  whatever  denomination,  who  shall  assign  or  grant  any  place 
'  for  a  duel  between  Christians;  and  the  principals  and  seconds 
^  are  excommunicated,  their  persons  declared  infamous,  their 
^  goods  confiscated,  and  their  bodies  denied  Christian  burial :' 
even  witnesses  and  spectators  were  excommunicated. 

These  exaggerated  denunciations  were  not  even  then  en- 
tirely disregar^d ;  and  to  avoid  their  penalties  hostile  meetings 
were  appointed  in  Turkey,  and  out  of  Christendom,  as,  in 
serious  cases,  they  now  sometimes  are  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
neighbouring  countries.  At  all  events,  these  decrees  de** 
nounced  the  evil ;  and  remedies  began  to  be  earnestly 
thought  of  and  applied.  Charles  V.  forbade  duelling  through- 
out bis  dominions;  it  was  prohibited  in  Portugal,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods  and  transportation  to  Africa ; 
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in  Sweden  by  death ;  and  Gustavus  IL,  once  interrupting  a  party 
who  were  about  to  fight,  ordered  them  to  remain  on  the  field 
until  a  temporary  gallows  had  been  erected,  when  he  said,  *  Now 
gentlemen,  if  you  please,  proceed/ 

In  France,  sanguinary  edicts  had  been  issued  against  duelling 
by  Francis  I.,  Charles  I  A.,  and  Henry  IV.,  but  they  were  totally 
inoperative.  Louis  XIII.  endeavoured  to  enforce'  them  with  an 
irregular  severity  that  produced  little  effect;  yet  still,  it  was 
something  to  see  a  Montmorency  formally  executed  on  the  Place 
de  Greve  for  fighting  a  duel.  Louis  XIV.  proceeded  more 
wisely ;  he  reorganized  and  extended  the  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Honour,  originally  instituted  by  Charles  IX.,  and  composed  of  all 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom.  This  Court  had  authority  to 
decide  on  all  subjects  of  honour,  with  power  to  fine,  imprison,  and 
arrest  all  who  might  be  convicted  of  giving  the  lie,  striking,  or 
committing  any  of  those  insults,  or  offences,  which  had  hitherto 
provoked  challenges.  Recourse,  too,  was  had  to  honour  itself  as  a 
corrective  of  its  excesses.  The  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  of  whom  the 
great  Conde  said,  that  he  was  equally  qualified  for  conversation, 
the  field,  and  the  cabinet,  headed  an  association  of  gentlemen,  who 
bound  themselves  by  their  honour  and  their  oaths  never  to  send  or 
to  accept  a  challenge.  And  by  a  public  edict,  Louis  XIV.  awarded 
death,  with  forfeiture  of  rank,  honour,  and  estate,  to  all  concern- 
ed in  duels  ;  pledging  himself  in  the  same  edict,  *  on  the  faith 

*  and  word  of  a  king,  not  to  exempt  any  person,  for  any  consider- 

*  ation  whatever,  from  the  rigour  of  this  edict.'  This  very  rigour 
defeated  its  own  object:  evasions  naturally  took  place.  The 
rencontre  was  devised,  by  which  that  which  was  in  reality  a  pre- 
concerted duel,  had  the  semblance  of  an  accidental  meeting,  with 
a  quarrel  growing  as  accidentally  out  of  it.  Still,  Louis  the 
XIV,  has  the  credit  of  having  done  more  than  any  other  sove- 
reign for  the  effectual  repression  of  duelling.  Under  his  feeble 
and  reckless  successors,  it  revived  with  characteristic  licentious- 
ness. Lauzun,  St  Evremont,  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  were 
its  worthy  heroes.  ;;Even  ladies  followed  their  example;  and  la 
Marquise  de  Nesle  and  la  Contesse  de  Polignac  actually  fought 
with  pistols  for  the  honour  of  the  possession  of  Richelieu!  Sot 
the  great  heroine  of  the  duel  was  Maussin,  an  opera  singer,  who, 
after  taking  lessons  from  one  of  her  lovers,  Serane,  a  celebrated 
fencing-master,  succeeded  in  killing  her  three  men,  when  she 
fled  to  Brussels,  and  became  the  mistress  of  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia. 

V  In  England,  Elizabeth  attacked  duelling  by  restricting  fencing 
schools;  yet  Sir  Henry  Upton,  her  ambassador  at  Paris,  thus 
sturdily  challenged  the  Due  de  Guis^:  — 
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<  Forasmuch  as  lately  in  the  lodgings  of  the  Lord  Dumogre,  and  in 
public  elsewhere,  impudently,  indiscreetly,  and  overboldiy,  you  spoke 
badly  of  my  sovereign,  whose  sacred  person  here,  in  this  country,  I  re- 
present, to  maintain,  both  by  word  and  weapon,  her  honour,  (which  was 
never  called  into  question  among  persons  of  honesty  and  virtue.)  I  say 
you  have  wickedly  and  maliciously  lied  in  speaking  so  basely  of  my  so- 
vereign, and  you  shall  do  nothing  else  but  lie  whenever  you  dare  to  tax 
her  honour.  Moreover  that  her  sacred  person  (being  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  virtuous  princesses  that  ever  lived  in  the  world)  ought  not 
to  be  evil  spoken  of  by  the  vile  tongue  of  such  a  perfidious  traitor  to 
her  land  and  country  as  you  are  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  defy  you  and  chal- 
lenge your  person  to  mine^  with  such  manner  of  arms  as  ^ou  shall  like 
or  choose,  be  it  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  nor  would  I  have  you 
to  think  any  inequality  of  person  between  us,  I  being  issued  of  as  great 
a  race  and  noble  house  as  yourself,  in  assigning  me  an  indifferent  place. 
I  will  there  maintain  my  words,  and  the  lie  which  I  gave  and  give  you. 
If  you  consent  not  to  meet  me  hereon,  I  will  hold  you,  and  cause  you 
to  be  generally  held,  for  the  arrantest  coward  and  most  slanderous  slave 
in  France.    I  expect  your  immediate  answer.' 

Nothing  came  of  Elizabeth's  regulations ;  and  in  the  following 
reign  Bacon  resolutely  set  his  face  against  duelling,  denouncing 
it  *  as  an  affront  to  the  law,  as  if  there  were  two  laws — one  a  kind  of 
^  gown  law,  and  the  other  a  law  of  reputation,  as  they  term  it ;  so 

*  that  Paul's  and  Westminster,  the  pulpit  and  the  courts  of  justice, 
^  our  year  books  and  statute  books,  must  give  place  to  some  French 

*  and  Italian  pamphlets.'  He  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Star- Cham- 
ber against  duels,  and  prosecuted  and  convicted  persons  concerned 
in  them,  punishing  them  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  decree 
drawn  up  by  himself,  ^  did  utterly  reject  and  condemn  the  opi- 

*  nion  that  the  private  duel,  in  any  person  whatever,  had  any 

*  grounds  of  honour ;  as  well  because  nothing  can  be  honourable 

*  that  is  not  lawful,  and  that  it  is  no  magnanimity  or  greatness 

*  of  mind,  but  a  swelling  and  tumour  of  the  mind,  whenever  there 
^  faiieth  a  right  and  sound  judgment;  as  also,  for  that  it  was 

*  rather  justly  to  be  esteemed  a  weakness,  and  a  conscience  of 

<  small  value  in  a  man's  self,  to  be  dejected  so  with  a  word  of 

<  trifling  disgrace  as  to  think  there  is  no  excuse  of  it  but  by  the 

*  hazard  of  life ;  whereas  true  honour,  in  persons  that  know  their 

*  own  worth,  is  not  of  any  such  brittle  substance,  but  of  a  more 

*  strong  composition, '  Bacon's  object  was  to  prevent  duels  by 
the  moderate  punishment  of  all  the  preliminary  and  provocatory 
steps — thus  nipping  them  in  the  bud ;  which  he  added,  *  is  fuller 

*  ot  clemency  and  providence  than  suffering  them  to  go  on,  and 
'  hanging  men,  with  their  wounds  bleeding,  as  they  did  in  France.^ 
The  result  was,  that  duelling  was  comparatively  little  practised 
in  England.      Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
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brave,  strongly  eondemned  the  praetice,  in  a  dissertation  regard* 
ingit,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Wcnrld/ 

The  wars  of  the  League  in  Franee  teemed  with  duels  and  assas- 
sinations ;  but  our  great  civil  struggle  was  comparatively  unstained 
by  them,  although  Charles  I.  set  an  evil  example  by  consenting  to 
the  revival  of  the  judicial  combat  on  the  impeachment  of  Ramsay 
by  Lord  Reay,  and  actually  named  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  Constable 
for  the  occasion;  but  happily  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  per- 
suaded him  to  stay  proceedings*  and  accommodated  the  matter 
The  ffreat  Protector  too^  following  the  example  of  Bacon,  passed 
an  orainanop  subjecting  all  persons  carrying  a  challenge  to  six 
months'  imprisonment ;  and  imposed  fines  on  persons  using  pro- 
voking woitis  or  gestures ;  binding  them  over  to  good  behaviour, 
and  to  make  reparation  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
offence*  Whenever  death  ensued,  it  was  to  be  treated  as  mur- 
der. But,  with  the  Restoration,  duelling  set  in  with  a  flood-tide. 
True,  Charles  II.  issued  his  proclamation  of  1679,  which  apaply 
acknowledges  *  that  duels  were  most  frequent,  and  that  the  ut- 
*  most  rigour  of  the  law  would  be  exercised  against  them.'  But 
Charles's  practice  and  his  proclamations  were  very  different  things. 
In  fact,  the  same  mania  for  duelling  which,  with  its  attendant 
licentiousness,  had  visited  France  in  the  preceding  age,  now  fell 
on  England.  Pepys  calls  this  prevalence  of  dueUing  <a  kind  of 
emblem  of  the  general  complexion  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;'  and 
in  his  most  amusing  Diary,  relates  the  following  eharacteristic 
duel  between  Sir  Henry  Bellasses  and  Mr  Porter,  in  1667 : 

*  They  two  dined  together,  yesterday,  in  Sir  Robert  Carr's,  where 
it  seems  the  people  drink  yery  high,  all  that  copae.  It  happened  that 
these  two,  the  greatest  friends  in  the  world,  were  talking  together, 
and  Sir  H.  Bellasses  talked  a  little  louder  than  ordinary  to  Tom 
Porter,  giving  him  some  advice.  Some  of  the  people  standing  bj 
said,  *  What  I  are  they  quarrelling  that  they  talk  so  high?'  Sir  H. 
Bellasses  hearing  it,  said,  « No,  I  would  hare  you  know  that  I  never 
quarrel,  hut  I  strike;  lake  that  as  a  rule  of  mine/  ^  How  I '  said  Tom 
Porter,  <  strike  I  I  would  I  could  see  the  man  in  England  that  darst 
give  me  a  blow  ? '  With  Ihat  Sir  H.  Bellasses  did  gire  kim  a  box  on 
the  ear ;  and  so  they  were  going  out  to  fight,  but  were  hindered.  And 
by  and  by  Tom  Porter  went  out,  and  meeting  Dryden  the  poet  toid 
him  of  the  business,  and  that  he  was  resolved  tq  fight  Sir  H,  Bellasses 
presentlv;  for  he  knew  if  they  did  not,  they  would  be  friends  to-mor- 
row, and  then  the  blow  would  rest  upon  him;  and  he  desires  Diyden^ 
to  let  him  have  his  boy  to  bring  him  notice  which  way  Sir  H.  Bel-' 
lasses  goes.  By  and  by  he  is  informed  that  Sir  H.  Bellasses's  coach 
•was  coming ;  so  Tom  Porter  went  down  out  of  the  coffee-room  where 
he  staid  for  the  tidings,  and  stopped  the  coach,  and  bade  Sir  H.  Bel- 
lasses come  out.    <<  Why/'  said  he,  ^  yon  will  not  hurt  ms  comiJig 
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out>  will  you?**-^**  No,"  says  Tom  Popter,  So  out  he  went,  and  they 
botU  drew,  and  fell  to  fight,  some  of  their  acquaintances  hy.  They 
wouoded  one  «^i)Qther ;  ftnd  Sir  (f .  Bellasses  so  much,  that  it  is  feared  he 
will  die.  He,  finding  hi{pself  scFerely  wounded,  cal)ed  to  ^om. 
Porter,  and  kissed  him,  and  bade  him  shift  for  himself.  "  For,"  i^ays  he, 
"  To?P>  thou  hast  hurt  me,  but  I  will  make  shift  to  stand  on  my  legs 
tiU'thou  may'st  withdraw,  and  the  world  not  take  notice  of  thee  ;  for 
I  would  not  have  thee  troubled  for  what  thou  hast  done ; "  and  then 
Tom  Porter  showed  him  how  he  was  wounded  too.  [Bellasses  sur- 
vired  only  a  few  days,  on  which  Pepys  adds,]  Here  is  a  fine  example  I 
and  Sir  |f  enry  a  Parliament  man  too  ;  and  both  of  them  such  extraor- 
dinary friends.  It  is  pretty  to  hear  how  the  world  talk  of  them,  as  a 
CQupU  of  fools  that  killed  one  another  out  of  lo?e.' 

Even  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  was  not  safe.  Lord  Ossory  called 
out  Clarendon  on  a  tarifif  question — a  bill  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  Irish  cattle.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  did 
not  resi^  on  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  as  the  present  Duke 
has  done^  but  entered  into  a  scuffle  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Lords  with  a  free-trading  Lord  Dorchester,  who  pulled  out  a 
handful  of  his  Grace's  hair,  while  the  Duke  retaliated  by  carrying 
ofiT  his  lordship's  periwig.  But  a  blacker  and  fitter  illustration  of 
the  morals  and  manners  of  those  days  is  to  be  found  in  this  Duke's 
duel  with  Lord  Shrewsbury,  for  the  seduction  of  his  wife.  They 
were  attended  by  Captain  Holman  and  Sir  Jones  Jenkins,  Lord 
Bernard  Howard  and  Sir  John  Talbot.  The  parties  met  at 
Barnes  Elms,  and  the  seconds  as  well  as  the  principals  engaged. 
Buckingham  ran  Lord  Shrewsbury  through  tne  body.  Sir  John 
Talbot  was  severely  wounded  in  both  arms.  Sir  Jones  Jenkins 
was  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  other  seconds  with  Bucking- 
bam  were  slightly  wounded.  Meanwhile  Lady  Shrewsbury,  in  a 
page's  dress,  was  holding  Buckingham's  horse  in  an  adjoining 
thicket,  in  order  to  aid  his  escape  should  he  kill  her  hus- 
band; and,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  day,  she  passed  that 
very  night  with  him  in  the  shirt  stained  with  his  own  and  her 
husband's  blood.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Charles  II.,  by  pro- 
clamation, pardoned  all  parties  concerned.  Buckingham  turned 
his  wife  out  of  doors  $  and  he  and  Lady  Shrewsbury  plundered 
and  dissipated  all  her  son's  estate.  Deservedly  did  he  end  his 
infamous  career  *  in  the  worst  inn's  worst  room!' 

The  mania  spread  to  all  ranks.  Doctors  met  in  consultation 
with  drawn  swords.  Mead  and  Woodward  fought  under  tjae 
gate  of  Gresham  College.  Woodward's  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell. 
"  Take  your  life,"  exclaimed  Mead.  "  Any  tning  but  your 
physic,*'  replied  Woodward.  Dr  Williams  ran  Dr  Bennett 
through  the  body,  after  discharging  a  brace  of  pistols  at  his 
head;  and  the  dying  doctor,  with  the  sword  yet  in  his  body, 
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prayed  to  God  for  strength  to  avenge  himself,  and  with  one 
last  effort  stabbed  his  opponent  to  death.  This  was  in  open 
day,  in  front  of  their  houses.  Williams  fell  dead  before  he 
reached  his  own  door,  and  Bennett  survived  only  four  hours. 
Ball-rooms,  masquerades,  the  theatres,  the  open  streets,  the  pub- 
lic walks,  and  the  coffee-houses,  became  the  constant  scenes  of 
strife  and  bloodshed.  Co  vent- Garden  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
were  the  modern  Chalk  Farm  and  Wimbledon  Common ;  and 
the  streets  rang  all  night  with  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  the 
riots  and  outrages  of  drunken  men  of  fashion — the  men  of  honour 
of  that  day. 

So  it  continued  from  the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  George 
the  Third.  The  *  Bucks,'  the  *  Mohawks,'  the  *  Hell  Fires,' 
were  the  leaders  of  the  ton.  One  of  their  favourite  places  of 
resort  was  a  tavern  near  Somerset  House,  where  they  assembled 
on  Sundays,  with  a  loud  band  of  music,  during  divine  service;  and 
their  approved  dish  was  what  they  blasphemously  called  a  *  Holy 
Ghost  pie.'  Duels,  affrays,  bloodshed,  are  quite  as  much  the 
natural  result  of  such  manners  and  morals,  as  tearing  and  killing 
are  of  the  organic  conformation  of  carnivorous  animals.  In 
1717  the  Foot- Guards  were  called  out  to  put  down  an  affray  of 
these  gentlemen  at  the  Royal  Chocolate  House,  growing  out  of 
a  dispute  at  hazard,  and  in  which  three  of  them  lost  their  lives. 
In  1720  a  patrole  of  the  Royal  Horse-Guards  charged  a  party  of 
above  a  hundred  of  them  who  were  rioting  in  Windmill  Street.  In 
1691,  Lord  Mohun  and  Major  Hill  publicly  waylaid  and  assassi- 
nated Montford,  the  player,  in  Norfolk  Street;  and  as  publicly 
attempted  to  carry  off  Mrs  Bracegirdle  by  main  force.  In  1699, 
the  same  worthy  Lord  was  tried  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  mur- 
der of  Colonel  Coote,  after  drinking  a  whole  day  and  night  with 
him  and  their  companions  at  the  Greyhound  in  the  Strand ;  and 
in  1712  he  lost  his  own  life,  and  murdered,  rather  than  killed,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  in  a  duel.  Steele,  too,  after  having  written 
against  duelling,  and  rebuked  Thornhill,  in  the  ^  Spectator,'  for 
having  killed  Sir  Cholmondeley  Deering,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  fight  a  brother  officer,  whom  he  narrowly  escaped  kill- 
ing ;  while  Thornhill,  two  months  later,  was  stabbed  at  Tumham 
Green  by  two  men,  who  exclaimed,  as  they  struck  him,  *  Re- 
member Sir  Cholmondeley  Deering!' 

It  would  be  revolting  to  wade  through  the  savage  and  insolent 
duels  of  those  and  later  days.  We  willingly  pass  them  by,  and 
turn  to  the  ameliorating  and  restricting  process  which  once 
more  revived  with  better  laws  and  better  government.  The  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  produced  a  strong  feeling  throughout 
the  country ;  a  bill  against  duelling  was  brought  into  Parliament 
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tlifown  out  on  the  second  reading;  and  the  following  year  (1713) 
the  Queen's  speech  pronounced,  that  *  the  practice  of  duelling 
*  requires  some  speedy  and  effectual  remedy ;'  but  the  bill  was 
again  thrown  out.  Better  help  came  from  a  better  source — 
amending  morals ;  and  for  this  certainly  to  no  one  individual, 
and  scarcely  to  any  one  class,  is  the  praise  more  justly  due  than  . 
to  John  Wesley,  one  of  the  most  important  men  of  his  century. 
His  preaching,  his  perseverance,  his  purity,  and  the  persecu- 
tions which  he  and  nis  followers  underwent,  created  a  church, 
and  reacted  on  that  from  which  he  was  separated,  and  by  which 
he  was  reviled.  Next  in  importance  to  Wesley's  reformation,  was 
the  thunder-storm  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  one  prepared 
better  morals,  the  other  broke  down  many  of  the  old  scaffoldings 
of  class  privileges  and  formal  honour.  It  was  a  great  step  even 
the  doing  away  with  the  wearing  of  swords ;  but  a  greater  was  ^ 
the  frightful  proof  which  the  French  enormities  gave  of  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  the  restraints  of  mere  worldly  honour,  and  abstract 
principles. 

Still  the  fierce  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  kept  up  the 
fiercer  passions ;  and  the  coarse  habits  of  drunkenness  and  rioting 
which  continued  to  disgrace  English  gentlemen,  supplied  plentiful 
employment  for  the  pistol.  It  is  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  this 
century  that  such  a  pest  of  society  as  the  last  Lord  Camelford  was 
aUowed  to  override  it,  to  bully  and  to  fight  whomsoever  he  chose, 
until,  having  killed  Mr  Patterson,  he  met  his  death  from  Best,  whom  ^ 
he  insisted  on  fighting,  and  whom  his  seconds  permitted  him  to  < 
fight,  although  both  he  and  they  well  knew,  even  avowed,  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong.  He  fell,  and  was  found  weltering  in  the  mud 
at  the  back  of  Little  Holland  House,  deserted  by  his  seconds. 
Best's  end,  too,  was  miserable.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-eight,  completely  worn  out.  Sorrow  and  remorse  had  done  • 
on  him  the  work  of  years.  In  his  closing  hours  he  declared  that  : 
the  recollection  of  the  duel,  and  its  results,  had  embittered  every 
moment  of  his  life*— that  the  whole  scene  was  fresh  in  his  memory 
as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday — and  that  there  were  times  when 
Lord  Camelford  seemed  to  stand  before  him,  and  gaze  on  him 
with  an  earnestness  and  tenacity  that  rendered  life  a  burden. 
An  Irish  duel  of  those,  or  rather  later  days,  will  let  ps  see  how 
short  a  time,  and  what  thin  barriers,  separate  us  from  barba- 
riam ;  and  will  throw  some  light  too  on  old  Tory  notions  of  the 
rigfat^ivine  of  landlords,  and  of  their  methods  of  intimidation.  In 
1810,  Mr  Colclough  and  Mr  Sheridan  opposed  Mr  Alcock  for 
the  representation  of  the  county  of  Wexford.  Several  tenants  of 
a  ,  person  supporting  Mr  Alcock  declared  that  they  should 
vote  for  Colclough  and  Sheridan.     This  was  resented,  and  Mr 
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Colclo^gb  was  called  upon  to  refuse  their  votes.  He  declared 
tiat  tiri  lifld  in'  no  m&nner'danyass^d''  thetn,  and' 'that  %e  would' 
nbf'dMct  th^ti  how  they 'sHootd' vole. '''He  was' kns^v^red, 
'^RfecdVe* their  vot«f*  'at  'yAut^peril I'  '^Befote  the^bpienin^  of 
the ^heit  dar^*s 'pall;  the  rival*  candidates  were'on^'the 'field' to* 
d^terttiine  thfe  tenant's  right  'by  the  pi&^ol;    ^Many  'hundre((!  per- 


paose  ^nstied — the  word  was  given — ind   Mir' Cblclbufi^/fell 
dlssAi  *hoV  through' the  heart;  and,  within  two  hpuris  afterwards,  * 
hhf  oppiori^nt,  Mr  AlcJock/ifas  'reiurhed  Stdij  fefectjed!     At  the 
n^xt  assizes  he  ilras  tried  for  Inurder  before  Baron 'Smithy' wHb' 
openly  de<jlared  against  s('e£^itarb6nvietion  i  and  the  jury/ wiih-' 
otit  ailiotnent'd  h^itatidn,  pnittblinced  a  vef^dict  of  /NotfCruiliy;*' 
The  plard^i  had  been  intimate!  friends,  and  AlcodKf,  thbtigh*,ac- 
qkritt^d';  h'ever  recoVefed  his  Self-coropoSiife ;  his  in'tbHect  flid^df ; 
^nd  his  sifter,  dotibl/  wounded;  werif  ini'd  and  diefd  I  *  ^  ^'        '  ^"^ 
The  cause,  the  crowd,  the  return,  the  trial,  the  judge,  the  ver- 
dict, tfttd  Che'  ir^*— ^•^-'"' '-  -^  -''  .-.-i-j.j.iirL!UtS-:j  ^r  •#.1 

lj«ttd  in  tJiodd 

fdtihd  piirsontf  hardy  drMgAbrAnt  enough" 
her  peftd^Hndgobd  goverrimebt.  *  Abetter ^elxaimple  waifVxVibftW  * 
in  Scotland;  '#tie»^  tb^  pkrti^d  in  a  siliy  duelljj  1815  Wei>e  flfiecF' 
five-and-tWenty  guineas  each  by  tlie  Sheriff,  and  thi^  fines  ofdere'A" 
td  be  tlpfilied  to  the  benefit  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  as  t'he  iiistitu-  ' 
tiOifk  OHost  Apprbpriate  to^  thieir  proceedihgs^  ^ut'  ihis  was  ihe 
nuere^  piinishtoenf  of  unauthbrized  ihtrudfei^  on  the  hoiicSfirft  of^* 
diteirihgi  for  th^,  fes  'asewh^re,  foi^  the  privileged  th'e" law" 
has  be^  munled  6¥'defl<^d,  and  p^iblic/ opinion  Uak  MdHglyiu^  *' 
pMed  th6  primitive  wikdom  of  Gond^bald.  'TfewliaVe  dkirea'to'^* 
stftttd  blit&gafTtist  its'knacheina;  Mobri^  rebordsi melancholy  le;t-  '^ 
teV  of  a  Wr^if^hdd  father,  written  to  hi^  fainlly  tti^  nfig^lit  before  he'  ' 
feU  in  a^  dlr^l?  '<'Ll«idoti,  Wednesday  night,*  Septl^S,  17^— I ' 


-         ,  put'     . 

\  the^H^terfty^of  ■takirtg,''    Major  Hillas;  in;  1815,  Wh^tf  </n  Ae  ' 


«  ibe  fiice  of  the  earth.'  '  Many;-  no  doubt;  haV6'th6uglftt*tfui**^ 
•rid  dbfle  'tli»-^ten'  ihi?  rfrht,  bat  dAiW*-ridt*icl' V^^.  ^^i  * 
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abd^  allowing  foT'the'iAfirinifieii  of  our*  nature,  for  tWe  force' of 
eicafnpie'  and  long-d^scended'ctistom,  the  tei^ror  of  shame,'  and 
tke  strength'  of 'our  social  ties  and  affectfonsi,  we  frankly  own 
tliat  they  who  rise  superior  to  them  are  no  common  men— 
and  we  would  be  the  last  to  throw  the  stohe  at  those  who 
have  weakly,  but,  as  the  world' thinks,  honourably  given  way. 

Another  amelidradng^  process  arose,  strange  to  say,  from 
duelling'  itself— from  the  passion  for  duelling  which  infected  the 
political  characters  of  the  lasft  century.  There  is  scarcely  a 
distiViguished  politician  of  the' times  of  George  II L,  who  did 
not  put  his  patriotism,'  his  hbnour,  or  his  truth,  to  the  tes^ 
of  the  pistof.  Lbrd  Talbot  and  Wilkes;  LoM  Shelbutne' and 
Colonel  Fullarton,  Lord  Lauderdale'  arid  General  Arnold, 
Towlishend,  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Wyndhani,  Canning,  Tier- 
ney,  Burdett,  Broughamf,  Cadtlereagh,  and  the  Dilke  of  WelU 
ington,  are  amongst  the  public  men  who  have  not  refused  the 
sanction  of  their  names  and  example  to  the  practice  of  thus 
adjourning  a  debate.  Inhere  has  i>een  benefit  as  welt  as  mis- 
chief in  this.  By  the  necessary  publicity  attending  all  the  pro* 
ceedihgs  connected  with  a  hostile  meeting  between  such  distin-* 
gtiishe^  persons,  the  duel  itsielf  has  become  more  serious  and  fair — 
a: clear  statement  of  ibef  cause  of  oflPertce'  has  come  to  be  required  ; 
a  sanction  has  been  afforded  to  explanation^'  and  apologies  ;  and 
founded  as  ^these  duels  not  uhfrequently  have  been  on  public 
questions,  all  remaining  traces  of  malice  or  revenge  have  been 
nearly  bbliteratefd.  These  ^re  all  palpable  advantages,  which 
hive  given  a  milder  character  to  duelling  ; — on  no  occasion  more 
modestly,  bravely,  and  signally  exemplified,  than  in  the  duel 
which  the  Dlike  of  Wellington  thought  himself  called  upon  to 

Gant  to  Lord  Winchilsea.     But  with  these  advantages  there  has 
en  the  attendant  mischief  of  prol'oV^ging'th^  practice  by  giving" 
to  it  the  sanction  of  siich'bigh  names,  and,  by  the  mitigation 
of  its' fierceness,  rendering  it  leSd  repugnant  to  our  better  feel- 
injfS.    Still,' it  was  a  great  Advance  to  Enforce  the  sanction  of 
previous  explanation;  and  to"6iicourage  tHe^etractation  pf  hasty' 
or'  in^proper  wOrd'^/    Hitherto  there  has"  been  a  foolish  'notion, 
arid' false  pride,  in  considering  it  unbetdmi'ng  to  apolbgizeW* 
retract  until  the  adversary's  fire  was 'recei vied }  but  common  sense " 
and  hdmanity  are  now  beginning  to  discover,  that  there  is  more  of 
trde  manliness  in  at  onde  acknowledging  an  error,  than  in  wait-^ 
ing  to  sLdn^it  it  at  the  pistoFs  mbuth.    l*his  is  a  diity  which  can-  ' 
not^be  too  strongly  impressed,  and  which,  if  properly  eriforcedV 
by  those^who  undertake  the  t'eiij^onsible  duty  of  Seconds,  would  J 
greatly  tetid  Ifo^iheprev^ntibh'bf  duels.     Ills  to' the  honour  of"' 
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the  younger  public  men  of  the  davi  that  none  of  them  of  any 
note,  or  with  very  few  excepdons,  nave  been  engaged  in  a  duel. 
They  have,  amidst  all  the  heat  of  the  last  twelve  years'  debates, 
preserved  their  honour,  their  courage,  and  their  consciences 
unsullied,  without  this  vulgar  appeal. 

Dr  Mellingen  has  attempted  to  enumerate  the  duels  which 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  but  the  list  is  ma- 
nifestly incomplete,  and  probably  does  not  embrace  one-fourth 
part  of  those  which  actually  occurred.  Yet  still  it  is  a  sad 
catalogue,  and  records  the  death  of  no  less  than  sixty-nine 
individuals.  For  these  flagrant  offences,  and  this  heavy  loss 
of  life,  (murder  in  the  eye  of  the  law,)  only  eighteen  trials  took 
place,  which  ended  in  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  only 
ten  individuals ;  and  of  these  two  only  were  hanged,  not  really 
for  duelling,  but  for  foul  fighting — that  is,  strictly  speaking,  for 
not  fighting  duels;  and  the  other  eight  underwent  short  im- 
prisonments. There  is  also  given  an  additional  account  of  some 
twenty-nine  other  remarkable  duels  which  have  occurred  since 
the  death  of  George  II L,  and  in  which  fourteen  persons  have 
perished.  Upon  the  trials  which  ensued,  in  five  cases  out  of  six 
the  parties  were  acquitted ;  and  when  convicted,  their  punish- 
ment has  never  exceeded  twelve  months' imprisonment,  ordi- 
narily it  has  been  four  or  five  months. 

Such,  briefly,  has  been  the  course,  and  such  is  the  present 
state  of  duelling.  We  have  seen  it  in  its  high  and  palmy  days, 
when  it  was  in  fact  the  supreme  arbiter  of  justice;  when  women 
and  children,  monks  and  churchmen,  burghers  and  nobles,  all 
brought  their  causes,  civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical,  to  be 
decided  by  it ;  when  the  sword  decided  ev^n  the  pretensions  to 
office,  and  wh^n  all  regarded  its  decisions  with  reverence.  One 
ai^e  took  from  it  its  civil  authority  and  title-deeds,  and  the 
rights  of  property  were  transferred  to  courts  of  law  ;  another 
delivered  traitors  and  murderers  to  their  appointed  judges ;  a 
third  superseded  the  knightly  right  of  rearessing  wrongs  and 
rescuing  the  innocent ;  a  fourth  forbade  even  the  privilege  of 
the  lists;  but  the  single  combat,  although  no  longer  counte- 
nanced by  kings  and  courts,  and  though  subjected  even  to  nominal 
Penalties,  still  met  with  real  applause,  and  many  a  gallant  won 
is  mistress  by  the  slaughter  of  his  rival.  .  But  gradually  this 
applause  lessened,  and  causes  and  accusations,  which  had  formerly 
justified  a  challenge,  came  to  submit  themselves  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  law,  or  to  public  opinion.  Explanations  were  admitted, 
and  society  ceased  to  require,  as  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  a  man 
of  honour,  that  he  had  killed  his  man.     Duelling  then  subsided. 
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to  become  the  unwelcome  resource  of  the  s^ood  and  the  brave ; 
and  the  prized  proceeding  only  of  the  bully,  the  gambler,  and 
the  profl^ate. 

These  are  the  general  phases  through  which  this  singular 
custom  has  passed,  under  the  modifying  influences  of  ad- 
vancing intelligence;  and  this  last  is  now  its  general  state 
throufi^hout  Europe,  subject  of  course  to  certain  variations, 
according  to  the  manners,  morals,  and  institutions  of  different  ' 
communities.  In  several  of  the  European  states,  the  laws  re- 
specting duelling  have  undergone  revision,  and,  by  being  rendered 
less  severe,  have  become  more  effective ;  this  has  been  the  more 
easy,  as  duelling  on  the  Continent  occurs  chiefly  amongst  mili- 
tary men,  who  are  necessarily  more  subject  to  control.  The  only 
exception  is  France,  where  philosophers  and  journalists  have, 
since  the  Restoration,  sharpened  their  pens  with  their  swords. 
In  Austria,  by  a  decree  of  1803,  the  principals  concerned  in  a  duel 
are  punished  by  imprisonment  varying  from  one  to  five  years ;  if 
either  of  the  parties  are  wounded,  tne  term  is  from  five  to  ten 
years;  and  from  ten  to  twenty  if  death  ensues.  The  seconds 
also  are  subject  to  confinement,  extending  from  one  to  five 
years.  In  Prussia,  a  like  substitution  of  imprisonment  or 
relegation  to  a  fortress,  has  superseded  the  penalty  of  death, 
which  is  inflicted  only  in  cases  of 'foul  fighting;  or  of  those 
murderous  duels  in  which  one  person  necessarily  must  fall. 
The  Prussian  code  is  particularly  severe  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  seconds.  In  Belgium  also,  and  Bavaria,  re- 
forms have  taken  place.  But  in  England  no  elective  change 
has  been  attempted,  and  the  operation  of  the  law  has  been,  and 
continues  utterly  powerless :  it  denounces  duelling  as  murder, 
and  affixes  the  punishment  of  death  to  the  principals  and  se- 
conds, and  subjects  all  persons  challenging  others  to  fight  to  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  there 
have  not  been  twenty  convictions,  nor  more  than  three  or 
four  persons  executed  nominally  for  fighting  duels,  but  really 
for  not  fighting  according  to  the  rules  of  duelling.  A  few 
persons  have  been  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  duels,  which 
have  been  marked  by  some  peculiarly  offensive  circumstances ; 
and  some  few  of  these  have  been  subjected  to  one,  two,  three, 
and,  at  the  utmost,  twelve  months'  imprisonment ;  but  die  vast 
majority  have  been  acquitted,  or  escaped  untried.  Practically 
speaking,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  law  has  ever  prevented 
a  single  duel  from  taldng  place ;  the  utmost  it  can  be  supposed 
to  have  done,  is  to  uphold  fair  figkHng;  and  this,  we  tnink, 
public  opinion,  and  the  high  honour  of  the  parties  generally  con- 
cerned, would  have  secured  without  .it. 
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This  |s  .a  miscbi^yoiip  ^ooi^aly.  For  it  9tam9iiM  injure 
the  public  estimation  of  jostice,  that  any  one  well-known  law 
should  be  openly  and  constantly  broken  witboat  .shame  and 
without  punishment,  and  that  too  by  one  class  only ;  for  if 
ploughfnen  and  s)iopkeepers  took  tp  imitating  gentlemen,  by 
shooting  at  each  other,  or  determining  their  qoarrels  by  prac- 
tices which  caused  death,  the  law  wouU  speedily  interfere.  But 
as  it  now  strands,  magistrates,  judges,  wd  juries,  are  placed  in  a 
ffkUe  And  unseemly  positiofi;  .being  tempted,  since  their  moial 
^CBj^  revolts  fj;om  the  jseverity  pf  the  punishment,  to  mafce.coh- 
web-quibbles  and  evasipn^  qf  the  .law,  the  evidence,  and  their 
own  , oaths;  and,  apnidst  .this  quibbling,  the  bully,  the  quarrel- 
some, and  the*  yicious,  escape  equally  with  the  comparatively 
innocent;  for  the  blipd  ^W»  denouriciog  all  as  murderers, 
tidrqifB  of  no  palllatiour- po  discriminatiop  of  guilt.  £.veB  in 
cases  of  great  .atrocity,  where  the  survivor  has  given  the 
offence,  wpcr^s  he  has  refused  all  compromise  or  apology,  and 
Iforne  bin^^lf  sayagely  find  haughtily  'throughout — still,  thanks 
to  our  rigoui',  there  grows  up  before  his  .trial  a  feeling  in  his 
favour  :  stories  of  his  boldness,  of  his  services,  of  bis  contrition, 
of  the  distress  of  his  wife  and  family,  are  circulated,  till  wit- 
nesses ^et  out  of  the  way,  or  give  palliating  evidence ;  the 
prosecution  is  gently,  itimatfely,  conducted  ;  the  defence  is  warm 
and  impassioned;   the  judge  declares  that  the  offence  ^ts  in 

*  direct  Qo^itradiction  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man;  ami, 

*  therefore,  the  law  has  justly  fixed  to  it  the  crime  and  pun- 
'ishm^nt  of  ipurder;*  but  he  also  takes  care  to  throw  out 
some  curcuqostapces  which,  if  the  jury  loan  satieify  their  minds 
as  to  theif  relevancy,  will  alter  the  case ;  or  some  extenuating 
circumstances  are  supposed,  which  yet,  they  are  told,  must  not 
altpr  tji^ir  verdict ;  or  some  imaginary  misnomer  is  discovered 
Of  preparfsd;  qr  some  \eitness  refuses  to  give  «videnoe,  or 
l9ftes  ))is  memory  ;-rwhen  the  jury,  well  understanding  what 
is  meant,  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  or  manslaughter  coupled 
wit()  ^  strong  recommendation  to  mercy ;  and  then  the  judge 
motly  adiytoni^be^  ^nd  gently  punishes  the  priscmar,  leliis; 
£m»  p^rh%p9,  *  that  bia  ponduct  in  the  field  was  such  as  to 

*  l^VA  W  staip  Qp  his  charaicter.'  Thus  the  offender,  who, 
hjf  \^%  YiQl«9c^  pr  his  obstinacy,  has  outraged  and  defied  the 
l«^7s  M^  )>rougbt  bPIPQ  death  with  all  its  ^tendant  misery  sad 
b^r^f^f^p^t  tp  fitb^rs,  mpth^v*  and  chil4rw»  escapes  with  f 
v^QP^  1^,  pr  ^ipe  trifling  imprisonmeiit. 

T(\n  i^  the  Insult  o(  unreaspiHQg  soTerily ;  of  ^  aeverity  too 
great  ^vf^d  for  a  htinpf^  offender^  and  infinitely  too  great  for  the 
parties  Implicated  in  ordinary  diidk    Laldljr  iba  law  han  bosa 
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siiglitly  altered.  By  the  l8t  ofVictori^^  marderand  the  pan- 
ashmen^  .of  death  fire  dqiouficed^,  onjy  when  deaxh  or  wounds 
jdangeroii^,  to^lif^, i;aye.heeQ  inflictq^  with  an  intent, to. commit 
jnurder  \  zfxA  fejony,^  liable  to  transportation,  has  been  substituted 
'f9r  /  wh9j3Qever  unfawfully  and  malujiously  shall  shoot  at  any  per- 
/sph,  or  sKal|,  by  9rawing.a  trigger,  attempt,to  discharge  anV  kind 
<bf  loade^  arms  at  any  person,  ^r.to.do  9ome.:other  grievous 
^]^o^\\y  haifm  to  such  person/  TJii^  was  prpbaUy  meant  as  a 
^sufficient  .relaxation  ;  but  .tra^sporf^tion  is  still  &r  toa  severe ; 
and  accordingly  the  penalty  was  i^ot  inflicted  on  the  only  occa- 
sion when  it , was  attempted  to  be  enforc^d^   ,  .1 

Severity,  will  no|;  dp.    ,Efo   we  theretfor^.  defend  duelling? 
^P.ar  from  it,  as  .our  pbservatjons  n)Ust  hatre  shown.    We  do 
^ot  .believe  that  its  benefits.  i^e,.at  all  comparable  to  its  evils  ^ 
^bciiety.  is  strong. enough  and  clvili^d  ienough  to  do  without 
il^  iiQw)  jt  is  no  Ipngerany  safeguard  to.it;  on  the  contrary^ 
jexperienc^e  shows  th^t  the  ;duel  i^  ffjequently  used  as  a  means 
|br  stifling,  enquiry,  fpr  ,upbpldir(g  ,  th^  disaplut^ .  and  reinsta- 
^£in^  the  guilty*     It  is  a  kind  of  moral  riegeneration,  a  white- 
washing, a  fresh  start;  and  so  i^any  a  knav^  has  found  it.     It  is 
contrary  tp  all  experience  that  d^ielsh^ve  refined  .manners.  When- 
ever and  wherever  duellipg  has  i|io$t  prevailed,  ^then  and  there 
man^j^rs  and  morals  l^ave  been  most  ju4<^;  and  most  lax.    Compare 
England  und/er  JElizabeth  and  CrPpiw^U,. with  France  under  the 
J^eague,  Henry  IV.,  and  the  Frondo;  o^  revetscthe  picture,  and 
place  Englana  under  the  latter  Stuarts  beside^rance  under  Louis 
aIV.  ;  or  change  it  again  to  France  un^^r  the  Regency  an^ 
Louis  .2tV.  \  and  we  shall  find  that.94  disspluteness,  and  absence 
p/'aU  that  comely  sel&control  and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  of  ^11  clashes,  which  is  tjbe  e^^^enpe  of  ^ood  manners,  rose 
pr  jfell,  so  precisely  did  duelling  ^our^sh  or  d^cay*    Where  was  thief 
^oft^Qing  in^uence  of  the  diiel,.and  the  point  of  honour,  when  they 
jvere^t  their  height  in.Frapqe^?:  Did.  they  preivent  the  great 
pond^  from  slipping  the, face;  ^of  the.  Comte  des  Rieux^ — or  the 
Jjii^  de  pes^ufoirt,  t)ie  Due  id'Orle^ips,.  aod  the  Comte  d*Har- 
icpiirtj  from  glutting  drunk  and  picking  pockets  on  the  Pont  Meuf 
^nder.^thi^  l^tatucoif  5enry  IV.?— ror  did  it. deter  jthe  wits  ^f 
pbarl^ft  Iji,.  .frpm  zjots  an^  p^rsonsil  conflict ;.  the  Duke  of  Buclc- 
l^ngbam  t  ^nd  Lo^d  Doyppbester  ffpn^  de^c^ndin^  to  fisticuffs  in 
^js.Jqbbyi  pf  J^e  ;j^ou9^  of,  .I^ords.?-^or  .later  stilly  did    the 
^omtf  .d'^rtpisi  lose  c^te  for ^  striking  thje  Duchesse  de  Bourbon 
91  ^jfjfask^d  bail^?^  Qa  t^e. contrary,,  when  he  had  gone  through 
J^lif^iprinj  ,aji,4  the  .^/er^  form  oii^  r^noontre.  with  her  husband,  ati 
if^^rgptteiiii  .^^^  ^  \witi  p{  th^Qondoa.  vas  lost  in  ^^mii^tioii 
of  tlie  man  who  had  wantonly  struck  a  woman,  and  his  wifci  be- 
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cause  that  man  *  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  allowing  himto 

*  cross  swords  with  him/ 

Duelling  did  not  prevent  these  outrages,  which  we  have  taken 
from  among  the  highest  personages  as  a  sample  of  the  whole ;  but 
it  did,  what  is  infinitely  mischievous — ^it  excused  them.  It  was 
the  gate  through  which  the  oflFender  re-entered  the  pale  of  the  bo- 
ciety  he  had  outraged.  For  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  man 
who  has  done  the  wrong,  or  who  is  substantially  in  the  wrong, 
that  seeks  and  profits  by  the  duel :  like  the  sheet  of  Shore's 
wife,  it  is  his  penance,  but  unlike  hers  it  is  not  white,  but  blood- 
coloured.  There  is  no  people  with  whom  duelling  is  so  fr^ 
quent,  and  so  ferocious,  as  the  Americans  of  the  United  States, 
and  most  especially  of  the  southern  and  western  States;  and 
there  is  no  class  of  a  rank  in  life  corresponding  with  them  whose 
manners  are  so  rude,  and  with  whom  the  bowie-knife  and  Lyndi 
law— stabbing  and  mob  murder — are  so  frequent.  And  is  the  duel 
their  corrector  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  confederate  of  these  self. 
willed  and  anti-social  atrocities  ?  They  are  evidences  all  alike 
of  ineflScient  law,  moral,  legal,  and  divine.  But  without  going 
higher,  we  stand  on  the  plain  matter-of-fact  that  duelling  has 
not  softened,  and  will  not  soften,  manners.  Advancing  civiliza- 
tion has  undoubtedly  regulated  duelling,  and  hence  the  error  has 
arisen  of  substituting  the  effect  for  the  cause,  the  softened  duel  for 
the  subduing  civilization ;  and  as  civilization  spreads  wider  and 
deeper,  incorporating  within  its  influences  the  practical  instrac- 
tion  of  administered  law,  no  doubt  the  day  will  come  when  duel- 
ling^ will  be  regarded  as  any  other  gross  outrage  which  the  law 
punishes,  and  society,  the  complement  of  law,  condemns. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  desire  to  see  an  alterationand  miti- 

Sition  of  the  present  law.    Sully,  on  this  very  subject,  speaking  td 
enry  I V.  said,  *  that  the  excessive  severity  of  the  means  of  repres* 

*  sion  would  be  the  source  whence  would  arise  the  principal  obstacles 

*  to  their  execution ;  for  frequently  the  penalties  which  produce  the 

*  greatest  effect  are  those  which  do  not  call  for  remission.'   He  was 

Suite  right ;  no  one  now  or  then,  however  much  he  may  deprecate 
uelling,  can  deliberately  place  the  murderer  and  the  duellist  on 
the  same  level.  Undoubtedly  cases  may  be  imagined  in  which  nrj 
extenuating  circumstances  being  placed  to  the  account  of  the  mur- 
derer, and  every  aggravation  heaped  on  the  duellist,  the  one  may 
be  made  as  black  or  blacker  than  the  other.  But  this  is  neither  a 
fair  nor  useful  way  of  viewing  the  subject :  substantiallyi  and  for 
all  legal  practical  purposes,  we  may  assume  that  the  duellist,  he 
who  kills  his  adversary  in  what  is  called ^irJ^A^,  is  no  ^lurde^ 
,€r— is  not  guilty  of  murder  in  that  sense  in  which  public  opinion 
.and  the  spirit  of  our  law  now  regard  murder.     It  is  most  unjw^ 
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therefore,  that  he  should  be  classed  and  tried,  and  it  wonid  be  still 
more  unjust  that  he  should  be  punished,  as  a  murderer ;  and  so, 
thanks  to  this  false  classification  and  trial,  he  escapes  altogether. 
So  he  ever  will,  and  so  he  ought,  until  he  is  so  classed  and  so 
tried  that  conviction  and  penalties  may  justly  follow  his  offence* 
This  point  is  so  evident  that  it  is  idle  to  waste  words  on  it. 

That  duelling  should  be  checked,  few  we  think  will  deny. 
Who  is  there  that  has  fought  a  duel  who  does  not  regret  it — repent 
it  ?  Let  any  one  ask  whether  it  is  right  that  he  who  maliciously 
or  even  wantonly  provokes  and  triumphs  in  a  fatal  duel  should 
escape  as  he  now  does,  unpunished  and  almost  unreproved.  All 
our  better  and  more  sober  feelings  answer  no;  it  is  only  legal  im- 
punity which  restrains  their  expression  and  prevalence.  We  are 
no  disciples  of  Hobbes ;  but  it  is  idle  to  deny  how  much  of  public 
morals,  and  of  just  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  depend  on  tne  ad- 
ministration of  public  law.  How  many  offences  are  there  which 
should  touch  strongly  the  conscience,  but  which  public  opinion  still 
tolerates  or  approves,  only  because  the  law  cannot  or  will  not  reach 
them  ? — and  there  are  others  which  happily,  since  the  law  has 
reached  them,  have  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  certainly  would  be 
infinitely  better  that  public  morals  rested  on  higher  sanctions  than 
mere  law — and  to  a  considerable  extent  they  do ;  but  the  penalties 
of  the  one  Table  are  instant  and  o|>vious,  those  of  the  other  remote 
and  unseen ;  and  therefore,  too  frequently,  when  the  first  fail  or 
refuse  to  act,  the  second  lose  their  force,  and  a  spurious  judgment, 
a  compromise  of  public  opinion,  is  formed — the  conventional  takes 
the  place  of  the  just.  To  remedy  this  is  the  object  of  all  legis- 
lation, whose  constant  tendency  should  be,  to  bring  the  three 
great  ruling  influences,  the  civil,  the  social,  and  the  divine,  into 
harmony.  This  has  gradually  been  advancing  as  to  many 
things ;  and  we  think  the  time  has  come,  when,  with  respect  to 
duelling,  the  hitherto  dead  letter  prohibition  of  the  law  might  be 
exchanged  for  some  practiced  and  appraoed  penalty^  which  would 
at  once  amend  and  strengthen  public  opinion.  And  certainly 
the  time  has  come  when  a  real  and  serious  responsibility  ought 
to  be  attached  to  the  conduct  of  seconds;  because,  as  most 
duels  might  be  prevented  by  the  prudence,  temperance,  and 
firmness  of  the  seconds,  they  ought  to  suffer  wnerever  they 
either  obviously  misuse,  or  heedlessly  omit  to  use  the  means 
which  their  .  situation  affords  to  effect  an  arrangement ;  or 
when  they  continue,  by  their  presence,  to  sanction  a  meeting 
originating  in  unjustinable  and  unwarrantable  expressions  or 
behaviour. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  fighting  a  duel  is  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Let 
it  then  be  so  classed  and  so  punished — each  duel  according  to  its 
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'sjiecli  eWoAlty  J  Wd  'let  this  enor liiity,  W^pi^r^  witli  't^^^e- 
'speitiVe  guilt  of  the  geveral  parties  concerned,  h'e'triecjby  agurv, 
•and  decided  by  fheir  Verilibc,  ^ik'ih  tlle'c'ase  of  other  offences.^  It 
^ill  then  he  discovered  how  the  quarrel  'arose  but  of  wliich  {Ke 
•dueljf^eV;  irho  sfaV^e  the  cJBiince:  what  dM>rs  of  apology. 'redrc^^ 
or  retractation  were  inade ;  howihey  were  met,  why  retused;  and 
*all  tho^e  other  circumstatices  irhich  distinguish  the  case  of  a 
^ully,  or  a  prbfessed  knd  instructed  duellist,  Trbih  thayof  ^ 
forced  defender  of  bis  hodotfr.  Yhe  result  of  ^Kese  ehi^ujnesjn 
presence  of  a  jud^e  and  a  juiy  would  lead '^o  t^'at  discrimina.t]qn 
of 'guilt,  knd  appbrtionnlent  of  punishment,  without  which  no  Taw 
l5an  Work  well ;  and  moreover  true  honour  and  true  courage,  thus 
isifted,  would  stafid  o<it  In  honest  relief  from  l^e  surreptitious 
qualities  iirhiA  too  often  fight  Under  lAieir'mask.  Frieridsjand  retaj- 
lives  also,  when  the  putii^hme'nt  W£^  no  longer  excessive,  would 
codie  forward  to  assist  to  expose  and  convict  tliose  who.  baa 
forced  on  the  duel,  or  who  had  not  done  their  utmost  to  pr^eyeht  i^ 
It  m&y  be  said  th^t  these  are  matters  and  questions  of  far  tpy 
fine  and  delicate  a  texture  to  cbme  before  a  jury,  arid  toVe  ^uljr 
appreciated  by  such  k  tribunal ;— that  the  honour  iirid  sensibtlifj 
of  a  gentleman  \irould  shrink  ffom  so  inatter-bf^fact  and  thVead^ar^ 
%  Scrutiny.  There  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  some  ground  Tor  thi? 
objection,  but  rime  would  bt  should  rembve  ft ;  for  substintiillY 
it  rests  only  on  prejudice,  'and  exclusive pretenstbns.  ^  In.Libe] 
this  is  not   the   case;    ftnd  in   the   most  delicate  of  all.^Q; 

Suiries — ^in  that  wherein  the  outraged  feelings  are  most  ten- 
er,  ahd  wherein  it  is  most  desirable  to  spare  them,  arid  wher^ 
publicity  confers  'quefetionabfe  benefits — in  the  honour  bf  tlie 
inarriage  bl?d,  'steni  law  and  public  advantage  have  bvernilfd| 
and  th\e  honour,  the  conduct,  and  domestic  relations  of  tb^ 
pVoudeS):,  hav^  been  liid  bare.  Investigated^  and  ass^Ued  ji} 
open  court,  ilt  id  many  poiihds,  Ishillings,  and  pence;  arid  ^oralit^ 
has  giiined  by  it;  For  the  vihdicktion  of  the  husband's  honour 
is  now  ftlriiost  entirely  transferred!  frokn  the  sword^^o  tbe  Jawj 
truth  arid  ecjiiity  trdnspiffe ;  aiid  the  vices  arid  iiegle<|t.  of  tpe 
ph>Bigate  are  exposed  i^nd  correcte(i,  by  npmirial  damages  ^§ 
Vii-faial  defeat.  So,  tob,  in  duels,  the  violerit  and  prpypkfn| 
^ould  b*  expbsed  dtid  puhished,  the  {ilacabie  and  injujed  pro; 
teeted  ;  and  g^nfefall^  ihe  adv^nta^e  of  trrihging  common  9^^ 
htid  cbriimbn  justlcd  tb  beai*  upbn  4ukrkls,  wbiiid  come  w  DNf.fe^ 
tod  &ckndwtedg^U;  At  dl  events,  the  equal  adriiinistrf(tioAo(tli^ 
law  ^biild  be  viridltated :  i^&  khoiM  hear  no  diore  on  thij;  sji.f  ^ 
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rfPhkr  nfonU  giltlt.  lA^llotherdaMes  of  the  ttotoititlnitJr^sUbfniit  tliefr 
q!miTeU,wli«nt bey  issue  in  assault,  tothe  arbitration  of  the  law; 
and  when  ^gentlemen 'lihoose  to  quarrel,  and  to  coftimit  breaches 
of  the  peaee'  by  fig'H.tiogpdui^lsand  endangering  live^,  they  too  must 
team  to 'submit  to 'have  their  cdnduet  and  proceedings  enquired 
into,  and  punished  according  to  their  misdeeds,  and  according  to 
lo/v.  The  'time  !has  gone  by  for  Courts  of  Honour ;  they 
belonged  to)  the  days  of  exclusive  privileges  and  exclusive  classes. 
All-who'C^end,  mu^  now  bow  tneir  headB'to  One  common  law. 
Every  class  has  naturally  a  self-centring  aggressive  principle, 
wfaidh  aspires  to  override  tha%  of  others,  and  \i^hich  chafes  under 
the  restraint 'of  general  law.  But  it  is  the  very  object  of  law  to 
bind  together  these  discordant  principles,  by  restraining  their 
exclusive  tetidencies,  and  compelKng  each  to  Bubmit  its  own  over- 
weening pretensions  to  the  central  intelligence  which  consults 
fbr  the  common  good.  It  is  this  general  submission  to  the  one 
dbetract  authority  which  constitutes  the  essence  and  the  perfection 
of  the  social  state. 

FoUowing,  therefore,  the  recommendation  of  Bacon,  we  are 
desirous iof  seeing  an  end  put  to  that  *  affront,'  which  duelling 
and  tihe  proceedings  connected  whh  it   *  put  upon  our  law;' 
and,  fcUewing  also  his  typinion,  we  believe  it  dan  be  dnne  only 
by  a  great  mitigation  t^ severity.     The  enactment  of  the  1st  of 
Victoria  has  broken  down,  and  justice  cannot  trell  afford  such 
another  nod^ery  as  L^rd  Cardigan's  trial.     Let  us  therefore  not 
wait,  as  we  usually  do  in  England,  fbr  some  revolting  catastrophe 
before  we  apply  a  remedy.     It  is  neither  difficult  nor  uhcalled- 
for :  we  have  only  to  substitute,  as  has  been  done  in  JPrussia 
and  Austria,  various  degrees  of  imprisonment  for  the  higher 
penalties  of  the  law;  and  the  law  will  then,  in  all  probability^ 
Tindieate  its  authority.     But  it  is  needless  to  Say  more ;  we 
have  already  said  enough  to  prove  the  evils  of  duelling,  and 
the  mischievous  inefficiency   of  the   law  ^ith   respect  to  it; 
and   we  have  therefore  made   out  a  case  for  ^m^ndifig  that 
law.     This  can  be  done  only  by  reconciling  public  Opinion  with 
ita  operation.  It  is  useless  to  give  way,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  high- 
flewn  horror  of  all  duelling ;  and  it  would  be  eowardly^  on  the 
oriier,  to  yield  implicitly  to  the  notions  of  the  mere  tn^n  of  the 
sword  and  pistol  r^^-we  must  take  things  as  \Ve  find  them,  and. 
legislate  for  men  and  manners  as  they  are,  and  not  as  th^y  liiight^ 
be.     And  therefore,  since  death  by  duelling  is  not,  judging  from 
the  opinions  (gathered  from  the  conduct)  of  judges  and  the  ver- 
dicts of  juries,  viewed  as  murder,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  con- 
tinue to  declare  it  to  be  so  by  law.     And  again,  since  duelling 
has  descended  to  us  from  time  almost  immemorial,  and  with 
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pracUcal  impttnity,  if  not  applause,  it  would  be  vain  to  attenipt 
suddenly  to  uproot  that  which  has  grown  so  long  in  oar  cufttonu. 
All,  therefore,  that  can  fairly  be  done  as  society  as  yet  exists,  is 
to  meet  it  with  useful  palliatives  instead  of  impracticable  pro- 
hibitions; to  put  it,  in  fact,  under  the  eye  and  correction  of  tke 
law ;  not  so  much  to  wage  war  with  duelling  itself,  as  with  those 
who  provoke  and  compel  it;  to  seek  out  and  punish  the  guilty, 
the  most  guilty  ;  those  who,  by  their  unjustifiable  words  or  deeds 
—who,  by  refusing  all  explanation  or  apology — or  who,  by  dis- 
suading others  to  offer  or  accept  adjustment,  evince  that  felonious 
malice  which  all  the  world  would  gladly  see  punished.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  verdicts  against  such  offen- 
ders, when  it  was  known  that  no  punishment  more  severe  than 
a  regulated  imprisonment  would  follow  conviction :  no  mawkish 
pity  would  then  follow  them  to  their  prisons — no  whitewash- 
ing congratulations  mark  their  release.  The  law  would  inflict 
its  penalty  and  leave  its  stain,  and  the  duel  and  the  duellist 
would  be  thus  far  rebuked.  Further,  we  think  the  law  might 
be  improved  by  following  its  analogy  in  those  cases  where  it 
awards  damages  as  compensation  for  injuries.  It  is  but  just  that 
he  who  has  unlawfully  disabled  another,  or  taken  his  life— 
depriving  him,  if  wounded,  of  many  enjoyments,  or,  if  killed, 
robbing  a  family  of  its  support,  a  wife  of  her  husband,  the  father 
of  his  child,  and  the  state  of  his  services — should  be  compelled 
to  make  compensation,  according  to  bis  means  and  according  to 
his  guilt.  And  lastly,  in  support  of  prevention,  fines,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  binding  over  to  keep  the  peace,  might  justly 
be  levied  on  those  who  were  detected  in  overt  attempts  to 
break  it. 

These  are  all  the  penalties  we  would  inflict.  They  may  be 
thought  slight,  and,  by  their  very  slightness,  to  encourage  the 
offence  they  are  meant  to  repress ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any 
more  severe  could  be  enforced,  and  if  we  are  right  in  this  doubt, 
then,  practically,  they  become  the  most  severe.  The  great 
object  is  to  bring  the  law  into  operation ;  and  when  once  this  has 
been  done,  when  its  wheels  begin  to  move,  its  severity  may,  if 
necessary,  be  increased.  At  dl  events,  the  law  as  applied  to 
duelling  is  worse  than  a  dead  letter :  it  is  partial,  blind,  uncertain, 
revolting,  inoperative;  and  should  therefore  be  abrogated  or 
Itinended. 
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Abt.  V. —  Tour  in  Austrian  Lombardyj  Northern    Tyrol,  and 
Bctvaria.    By  John  Barrow.    8vo.    London:  1841. 

Tt  may  truly  be  said  that  the  field  of  discovery,  by  sea  and  land, 
■^  has  nearly  been  exhausted  by  the  exertions  of  our  adventu- 
rous countrymen,  who,  on  the  former  element,  have  scarcely  left 
unexplored  any  creek,  or  island,  or  even  rock  in  the  ocean  ;  and, 
on  the  latter,  our  numerous  tourists  have  hardly  allowed  a  single 
nook  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  escape  their  curiosity  ;  yet 
naturalists  of  every  description,  and  moralists  of  every  shade, 
the  poet  and  the  painter,  the  classical  scholar  and  the  antiquary, 
the  mere  tourist  in  search  of  health  or  pleasure,  may  each  still 
find  room  and  scope  enough  to  collect  something  for  his  little 
sketch ;  were  it  only  to  serve  as  a  help  to  reminiscence,  or  ah 
attempt  to  afford  recreation  to  friends.  Nor  can  few  of  them 
be  accused  of  being  niggardly  in  giving  to  the  public  whatever 
information  they  may  have  acquired,  according  to  their  several 
tastes  and  capacities.  Much  novelty,  it  is  true,  cannot  now  be 
expected,  but  objects  may  be  seen  and  described  in  a  new  point 
of  view,  and  correct  impressions  may  sometimes  be  conveyed  in 
theplace  of  erroneous  ones. 

Tne  little  tour  made  by  Mr  Barrow  is,  what  the  title-page 
imnounces  it  to  be,  chiefly  descriptive,  and  will  be  found  a  suitable 
companion  to  his  excursions  in  the  north  of  Europe ; — it  reminds 
us  of  his  descriptions  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  Norway,  so 
well  according  with  that  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  of  which  we 
had  occasion  to  speak  favourably-^-as  we  now  feel  disposed  to 
do  with  regard  to  the  present  volume  ;  as  well  for  the  clearness 
and  unpretending  simplicity  of  the  language,  as  from  a  convic- 
tion of  its  truth.  Accuracy,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
where  a  note  is  taken  at  the  moment  that  objects  and  incidents 
occur,  and  written  out  fair  at  the  close  of  each  day,  which  appears  ' 
to  be  the  practice  of  our  author :  the  remarks  and  observations, 
therefore,  made  on  the  present  tour,  must  be  of  considerable 
advantage  to  any  one  proceeding  on  the  same  route. 

By  steam  and  railroad,  through  Belgium  and  up  the  Rhine 
to  Frankfort,  and  thence  through  the  Rhenish  provinces  to 
Zuricbf  he  arrived  at  this  last  place  at  the  same  hour  almost 
with  his  friend  Mr  Frederick  Graham,  according  'to  agreement 
made  long  before  in  London  to  meet  there  on  a  given  day — the 
one  from  England,  the  other  from  a  ramble  in  the  Alps — a 
punctuality  owing  chiefly,  as  Mr  Barrow  says,  to  a  nice  calcula- 
tion of  time  and  distance  by  reliance  on  steam-power.  Our  tra- 
vellers lost  no  time  at  this  place,  their  intention  being  to  cross 
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the  Alps  into  Lombardy.  We  shall  also  merely  halt  to  give  an 
iostancerof  the^mapn^r  iqiMrhi^htJMlr  Barromsin  theifaabU.of  asKH 
eiating  subjects,  in  themsekes^f^erhapa  of  iminor  importansew  In 
ascending  the  double-turreted  cathedral  of  Zurich,  he  casually 
observed,  in  the  adjoining  one,  a  crow's  nest,  which,  he  says, 
strupk,  his  fancy  no  otherwise  than  as  connected  with  some  vague 
assi^ciation  of  church  i  and  crow,  and  t  bringing  tm  remembsannef 
Gpwpers  playful  lines  on.  the<  subject;— 

*  There  is  a. bird  whof.bjbis  coat, 

A^d  by  the  hearseness  'of  his  Jiote^ 
Might  be  supposed  a  ,crow*-> 

A  great  frequenter  of  the  churob, 

Wb^re,  bishopUke*  he  finds  a  .perch, 
And  dormttoiy,  too.' 

In  , their  passage. up  the  Zurich-see,  .the  sight  of  therRighi- 
mountain  bifings^  to  his  mind  :tbe  disappointmenthe  felt  on^a 
fprnier  visit,:, when  much  younger,  at  not  seeing  that  ^spectral, 
app^ar^ncey  or^shadowy  illusion,  which  operates  so  powerfoUy  on 
tpe  minds, of  the  commoa  people,  and  fills  them  with  the  same) 
s^pfj^stitious.  notions  that  are  .produeed  by  ;the  «wfiiLand:porteB^ 
toua  spectre  of  the  Brocken,  when  the  . 

'  CloudfShapen  giant ; 

Bestrides  the  Harts<  mouataia*' 

Thi!9«D9^tmal  phenomenon  is  briefly  and  .correcdy -explained  hf ' 
Mr.Bacrqwi  as  is  also,  the  deep-blue  colour.  t)f  the  wat^  of  -the' 
lal^^  pf;Switz^lai¥l»  from  those  of  Constance  and  Geneva  down  J 
to 

*  The  hhke  rushing,  of  tb^  arrowy  Rhone,' , 

cbansing  that  colour  to  a  sea^reen ;  <  according,''  he^aupposes^" 
'  as  the  rays  of  light  are  modified  by  the  blue  sky,  the^  clouded 
'  atmoapberei  the  height  and  slope  of  the  surrounding  mountains, ' 

<  and  <the«  depth  >of  the  laM;  for  where  it  is -shallow,^  and  the 

<  bottom  visible^-  the  water  is  colourless^  when  even  of  the' 

<  deepest  bhie^  if  taken  up  in  a  glass.' 

Having  proceeded  on  the  line  of  the  lakes,  and  arrived  at 
RagaUk,  the  travellers  continued  on  foot  to  the  warm-batbs  of 
Pfeffers,  declared  to*  be  ^  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spots  in 
*  all  Switzerland,'  and  confirmed  to  be  saby  Mr  Barrow^  pifter  ' 
having  seen,  as  he  telb  us^  a  great  portion  of  this  eonntry.  The ' 
baths  are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  mountain-gap  .or 
chaami  with  a  frightful  precipice  on  either  side;  or  rather  lan  ' 
almost  perpendioulal'  wall  of  rock,  not  less  than  six  hundred  fe^t  ' 
high^  while  thoiimpetiioua  tonmat  of  the  Tamina  river  roars  over  ^ 
itStDOcky^ehannely'^bout  thirty  leet-  beloW  the  surface  on  whifeh'^ 
thsvibatks  .lire*  boilc^  A  more  dreary,  desolate^  ^andundesiraUe  * 
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place  wifMh^^rdly^b^  iipa^cji,  t^|Lth^,%.thp.n9f^pl|^^ 
abod$  of  the  siQK  whoui^y'be  sentj.thltQ^r,  aii4..wj|;ijiea.wef^,iij^^ 
fewer ^than  two  hundred  an(l  fifty  at  this  tin)e»  mps^t^of  them.ex^. 
hibitm^  a  gloomy  and  woful  appearappe.  What  ja)ps(  h^  the  3tate. 
of  this, den  in  w.inter)  wBen  it  is  reported  th^t^  even  in  the  midst^ 
or  sumn^er^  it  is  only' visited  ^by  the  sun's  rays  a,few  hours  wjiile . 
near  the  meridian^    Tb^  warm  spHug.is  higher  1  up  the  chasm, 
and' the  water  is  conveyed  from  thie  cisteriji|  w|iich  receive^  it,  in . 
pipes  to  tbe  piimp-room,;  th^  temperature  of  thq.^pfpg  Js  about  < 
96^  oi  T'ahreriheit".'    The  oujy  object  that;  a^pr^c^d  our  .travellers  - 
the^least  gratification,  wjas.^  the  view,  on  returujng.. down  this - 
Viiiag'nificent  chasm,  of, the  sb^rp-eflge^,. suow-clad  peaks  of  a^ 
'  boia  mountain  called,  Falknis,  which)  rising  .to,  the.  height  of  > 

*  nearly  eight  thousand  feet,  and  closing. as  it  were. the  apei^ture, 
*^wa8^truly  .grand;  aijd.tbe  snowy  summifs,' as  the  sun  sboue, 
'  Irilliantly  upon  tl^em,.  stjopd  out  in.  beautiful  .relief  against  an 

*  azure  sky/ 

A^short  j'oi:|rney  along  the  baiiks  of  this  branch  pfth^.Rbine' 
brought  tb^  , travellers  to  Chur.or  Coire,!(tbe  turia,RI\etorum^)  • 
the  ,ca{>ital.  of  the^Grison^,  a  curjous  old  pity  of. iiai^W  lanes, 
wiibse  houses  of  gable-ends,  and  overbfLi[i|ringupp^r  stories,  nearly  > 
approach  each  other;  appearing  to  nave  undergone  little  change 
since  the  days  when. the  canton  was  held  by  the  Romans.     The  ' 
language  of  the  Grisons  is  still  in  fact  a  patois  of  the  Latin. 
The  principal  buildings  are,  an  old  irregular  Gothic  church  of 
n^  particul^order,  andbne  th^t.wa3,calMi the  Episcopal  palace* 
In  .the  fqrniieri  it  is  pretcuided,  ar&depdsited.tbe  bones.of  a  Saint  > 
Lucius,  King  of  the  Britons,  (the  Welsh.)     Fox,  in  his.  *  Book  . 
<  of  Martyrs,'  Jbas  ii^cLuded  one  of  that  name,,  who  made  several 
b^b^p^  An^  ^t^fi^^  many  churches  ;  one  old  writer  mentions  that 
of  3(. Pater,,  CprnhtU,  and  also  the  cathedral  of  Colchester.    He 
is /supposed  %o  (lave  died  about  tbe  time  that  the  Roman  Emperor 
S?iveru$  was  jn  th^  possession  of  Great  Britain.     The  Grisons  w 
buying  beea  .a  .province  of  Roiiie,  and,  Lucius  being  a  surname 
of  Severus,  the  story  of  the  bones  may  have  some  refierence  to  . 
thi^t  en^pero^r. , 

I^i^m  Poire,  to  J;he  yillage  of  Reichenau  is  a  pleasant,  pictu^ 
re^que,  and  roonan tic  drive. up  the  valley  of  the  Rhine ;  and  hear 
the  spot  is  the  confluence  of  the  two  branches,  the  Hinter-Rfaein 
and  the.  Vorder-Rhein — the  former  having  its.  rise  in  the  valley 


belonged! to  tli(B^|*ljanta  family.  "  Tlil^jatjepdjint  of  9ur.,tra,veliers,, 
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and  interesting  anecdote  connected  with  it,  which  is  fully  corro- 
borated by  Murray  in  one  of  his  Hand- Books.  '  At  the  end  of  last 

<  century/  he  says,  <  a  young  man  calling  himself  Chabot  arrived 

*  here  on  foot,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  and  a  bundle  on  his  back, 

<  He  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M .  Jost,  the  headmaster 
^  of  the  school,  in  consequence  of  which  be  was  appointed  usher, 

<  and  for  eight  months  gave  lessons  in  French,  mathematics,  and 
'  history.    This  forlorn  stranger  was  no  other  than  Louis  PhU 

<  lippe,  now  King  of  the  French,  then  Due  de  Chartres,  who  had 

*  been  forced,  by  the  march  of  the  French  army,  to  quit  Brem- 

*  garten,  and  seek  concealment  here  in  the  performance  of  the 

<  humble  duties  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  that  capacity  made 

*  himself  equally  beloved  by  masters  and  pupils/ 

From  the  humble  and  dependent  situation  of  an  usher  in  a 
Swiss  country  school,  to  the  Koyal  occupation  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuilleries,  must  indeed  have  oeen  a  severe  trial  of  human  for- 
bearance. *  It  is  to  be  hoped,'  says  Mr  Barrow,  ^  that  the  change, 

*  thouffh  violent,  enabled  the  Due  de  Chartres,  before  he  became 

*  the  King  of  the  French,  to  think  and  to  say  with  another 

<  (imaginary)  banished  duke,  what  our  great  poet  of  nature  has 

<  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  latter — 

" Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head.'* ' 

And  this  jewel  t>f  adversity,  thus  suddenly  transferred  to  a 
diadem,  would  appear  not  to  have  essentially  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man. 

The  road  from  Coire  to  Thusis  is  described  as  a  charming 
drive.     ^  It  led  us  through  the  valley  of  Hinter-Rhein,  hemmed 

<  in  by  lofty  mountains,  whose  summits  were  covered  with 
^  snow/  The  village  of  Thusis,  with  its  church,  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  is  most  romantically  situated,  the  mountains  on 
each  side,  a  little  beyond  it,  coming  almost  in  close  contact  with 
each  other. 

<  We  were,  in  fact,  about  to  enter  a  spot  that  may,  perhaps,  he  oon- 
sidered  among  the  most  romantic  of  the  many  that  occur  in  Switserlaod 
— I  allude  to  that  magnificent  gap,  or  gorge^  in  the  mountains,  along  the 
sides  of  which  has  been  constructed,  with  great  labour  and  skill,  a  prac- 
ticable road,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Via  Mala — ^not  very  appropri- 
ate  now — as  it  is  in  reality  a  most  excellent  road ;  though  the  appear- 
ance would  lead  one  to  conclude  it  had  once  deserved  the  bad  name  it 
acquired,  and  has  kept.  It  might  then  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
left  nearly  in  a.  state  of  nature  ;  it  is  now  artificial,  and  certainly  great 
art  has  been  employed  to  make  it  what  it  is — a  road  hewn  oat  of  the 
almost  perpendicular  sides  of  one  or  other  of  the  precipices  of  this  fluist 
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extraordinary  rent — which  looks  like  the  splitting  of  a  mountain  for 
about  five  miles  in  length,  and  which  is,  probably,  the  most  sublime  and 
tremendous  gulf  that  the  whole  Alpine  region  affords/      . 

The  foaming  torrent  of  the  Hinter-Rhein,  rolling  and  roaring 
over  its  rocky  bed,  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
below  the  road,  affords  both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  a  sub- 
lime object;  while,  above  it,  a  perpendicular  and  frequently 
overhanging  rocky  precipice,  of  at  least  as  many  thousand  feet, 
rises  in  fearful  grandeur.  The  road  itself  is  a  mere  shelf  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  and  in  several  places  tunnelled  through  the 
solid  projections.  There  are  three  bridges,  of  a  single  arch 
each,  thrown  across  this  gap.  ^  The  second  bridge,'  says  Mr 
Barrow,  ^  bestrides  the  chasm  at  a  height  not  less  than  four 
-  ^  hundred  feet ;  and  the  position  of  it  bears  some  resemblance 

*  to  the  old  Devil's  Bridge  at  the  pass  of  St  Gothard,  when  I 
^  saw  it  before  the  new  one  was  erected,  though  the  one  in  ques- 

*  tion  is  five  times  the  height  of  the  Devil's  Bridge.'. 

•  They  were  told  by  an  eyewitness,  that  the  inundations  of 
1834  tore  up,  and  swept  with  the  current,  the  remains  of  several 
houses  and  large  trees,  in  such  masses  as  nearly  to  block  up  the 
arches  of  the  bridges,  so  that  the  water  at  the  second  bridge  rose 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  of  the  arch.  Had  the  bridge  given 
way,  and  a  mass  of  water  of  four  hundred  feet  in  depth  broken 
loose  at  once,  carrying  with  it  the  floating  debris  of  uprooted 
trees  and  the  remnants  of  houses,  the  calamity  that  befell  the 
valley  of  Martigny  must  have  been  repeated ;  but  fortunately  it 
gradually  subsided.     These  two  magnificent  gorges  of  the  Via 

,  Mala  and  Pfeffers,  no  doubt,  owe  their  present  existence  to  the 
gradually  wearing  away  of  the  looser  parts  of  their  enclosing 
sides ;  and  by  repeated  inundations,  the  materials  of  which,  de- 
posited on  the  plains  in  a  double  row  of  ridges,  have  formed 
those  expanded  valleys  which  are  generally  found  at  the  mouths 
of  such  chasms. 

Our  travellers  had  now  arrived  at  the  magnificent  mountain 

'  scenery  branching  out  from  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  amidst 
which  IS  the  secluded  village  of  Splugen.  This  name  is  also  given 
to  the  pass  over  the  main  chain  they  were  about  to  ascend,  and 
Bas  recently  been  made  the  common  route  of  communication 

.  between  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Austrian  Lombardy.  The 
village  is  said  to  be  about  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  fir,  the  beech,  and  the  larch  forests,  which  had  clothed 
tlie  valleys  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains^  began  now  to  put  on 
a  rugged  and  scraggy  appearance,  and  were  soon  reduced  to 
a  diminutive  size.  As  they  advanced  into  the  snow,  these  trees 
wholly  disappeared  ;  but  some  pretty  rhododendrons,  campanu- 
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las,  and  silenes  wete  In  foil  flower,  on  the  yerge  of  the  snow ;  and 
these,  with  some  tufis  of  grass,  supplied  the  place  of  the  pines, 
and  shortly,  in  their  turn,  gave  way  to  mosses  and  lichens,  where 
the  snow  fiiid  left  any  rocky  part  of  the  ground  bare*  The  dis- 
tance, in  a  direet  tine,  feom  the  village  to  the  crest  of  the  pass  is 
about  five  miles,  and  the  ascent  2000  feet,  making  the  whde 
elevation  6506  feet.  Vfh^i  the  height  may  be  of  the  tn^o  cheeb 
of  the  pass,  no  idea  could  be  formed,  af  the  fog  was  toQ  dense  to 
see  any  thing.  The  crest  is  so  narrow^  that  t^e  descent  nay  he 
said  t0  commence  on  the  other  side  at  once.  At  a  short  distance 
below  IB  situated  the  Austrian  custom-house,  dreary  in  the  ex«- 
treme«  Here  the  pas^)orts  were  visi'd^  and  a  dirty  greasy  mark 
from  the  oil-pot  smeared  upon  them. 

The  descent  on  the  Italian  side  if  precipitous ;  but  a  newly- 
made  road  along  the  side  of  the  valley  now  affords  perfect  ease  and 
security,  by  rig-zags  or  meanderings,  which  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  that  Mar^al  Macdonald  experiepoed  those  deplorable  disas- 
ters that  befell  his  army,  when  crossing  the  old  (Jardinelio  pass 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  over  frozen  snow,  with  frequoot  ava- 
lanches hurling  down  fragments  of  rock  and  large  masses  of  gla- 
ciers, which  blocked  up  the  passage,  and  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  his  troops  and  horses.  Mr  Barrow  thinks  it  must 
have  been  in  thia  part  of  the  Hhsstian  Alps  that  the  Roman 
general  Drusus  carried  over  his  army  and  subdued  the  RhsetiaDS» 
(the  Grisons,)  for  which  he  is  complim^ated  by  Horace— 

*  Videre  Rhsetis  bella  sab  Alpibu^, 
Prusum  gerentem  Vmdeliei.' 

The  post-house  is  a  Httle  below  the  Campo  Dolcino,  where 
four  Italians  w^re  found  sitting  at  a  table,  two  on  each  side,  with 
great  vehemence  playing  at  the  game  6(  fingers  called  worm; 
that  i»,  one  oa  each  side  throwing  out  simultaneously,  from  a 
clenched  fist,  a  certain  number  of  niigers,  to  be  guessed  at  by  his 
antagonist.  The  Romans  must  have  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Italians  ;  they  called  it  micare  digitis;  and  Cicero,  speaking  of  it, 
observes,  with  much  natvet^,  tb^t  great  confidence  is  n^cessury 
whep  you  play  at  this  game  in  the  dark.  But  how  did  the 
Chinese  get  it  ?  Their  Tsoi-moi  is  in  all  respect^  the  same. 
Signer  PoUicinello,  a  gr^at  favourite  with  the  Italians,  is  abo 
suppose4  to  be  a  gift  of  the  Romany ;  at  least  the  comqientators 
of  Horace  cpnsider — 

*  Nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum,* 
iwhkih  Frap4?is  tr^^la^es — 

^  Thou  thiag  of  wood  and  wir^  hj  ^ther^  ]^'4tl 
'  to  relate  to  their  marionettfia. 
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Amoap  the  blocks  aad  bouldefs  ar^  seeB  growing  a  va^ t  abund* 
aBce  of  Spanish  chestnut  trees  in  fult  vigour,  entwining  their  roots 
among  the  rocky  fragments,  clothed  with  mosses  and  lichens, 
and  forming  a  fine  contrast  with  the  dark  glossy  green  of  th^ 
chestnut  leaves.  The  pretty  and  pleasing  village  of  ChiaiVenn^  is 
situated  in  a  small  retired  valley,  where  grapes  and  vines,  figs, 
pej^rg^,  and  che^ri^s,  were  at  thjsi  tipie  fully  ripe  and  w  aliWia^nce. 
The  qliwate*  pf  course,  was  wholly  chaugcd;  hut  the  dress  of  thf 
inhial»itants»  whether  mal^  or  feypaale,  was  uat  yc(  It^Uaniz#cl« 
Th^  small  riy^r  meandering  down  the  valley  flows  through  th« 
lake  Riva  into  the  Lago  di  Como.  This  beautiful  lake,  towards 
its  southern  extremity,  is  divided  by  the  bold  promontory  of 
Sellable  into  two  branches,  thai  on  the  weateri^  side  having 
Cemo  at  its  termination,  and  thai  on  its  eastern  LecoQ. 

Mr  Barrow  gives  a  xery  lively  pioture  of  the  euchanliug 
shores  of  the  weatera  arm ;  the  billa  clothed  with  verdure  to 
Iheir  very  summits,  among  which  are  the  spreading  beeeh,  the 
birc^d -leafed  platanua,  the  poplar,  9^nd  the  cypress;  and  inteiv 
tpersed  in  these  are  convents  >iid  cottages,  and  handsome  viUas 
of  men  of  rank  and  liortttne,  residents  of  Milan.  In  the  town  of 
Coma  there  ia  little  that  is  remarkable.  An  old  Roman  eaatle^ 
oja  the  oiest  of  the  hill  behind  it,  is  a  prominent  and  picturesque 
object.  Como  is  flanked  on  either  side  with  woods  and  hills', 
on  which  the  mulberry  and  olive  prevail;  and  close  to  the 
town  are  citron-tgrov<es  and  myrtle  hedges.  The  surrounding 
cQuntry  is  rich  in  cattle,  aiFoi^ding  ahundanoe  of  butter,  pnrme^ 
san  cheese,  and  flesh  meat  for  the  market  The  cotton  pl^nt  and 
the  mulberry  supply  materiala  for  the  cotton  and  silk  |k»Us^ 

The  road  &cun  Como  ta  Milan,  about  lweaty<-i^ve  miles»  i^ 
kvel  mA  dusiy^  and  the  iacesftant  chirping  of  the  cicada  in  the 
hedgerows  is  represented  as  somewhat  teasing  i  bjul  the  coun  try 
ie  beautiful,  and  woU^oultivated  with  various  kinds  of  grain  and 
saaize,  the  latter  being  &e  principal  food  of  the  common  people. 
The  hedges  are  chiefly  composed  of  mulbeiry-^trees  and  aeamas, 
in  full  flower^  among  whioh  thn  white  eon  volviilus,  with  ite  multi* 
tnde  of  blossoms,  creeps  up  to  their  very  summits* 

Milan  oontaina  a  number  of  public  buildings,,  of  which  th^ 
4^]ilendid  cathedral  ia  the  moat  conspi^iious ;  there  are  several 
^ther  churches,  chapels,  convents,  and  schools,  besides  vaiions 
charitable  institutions,  hospitals,  and  two  public  libisarms.  Mr 
Barrow  gives  an  interesting  ao^ount  of  the  Dnemaor  Cathedral; 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  his  general  view  of  it. 

*  f n  point  of  magnitude  and  v^amve  structure,  k  h  not  perhaps  to  bd 
pat  im  eompctitioa  with  Si  Paars  of  Londoo,  or  St  Peter's  of  Rome  i 
hnt  in  its  florid  Gothic  arcbitecfcorc,  its  beai^i&il  white  marble^  ils  mnl^ 
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titnde  of  pinnacles  and  statnes,  its  exquisite  carying  and  fretwork/it  is, 
I  believe,  generally  admitted  to  excel  both.  The  grand  entrance  is  one 
of  the  most  imposing  pieces  of  architecture  to  be  met  with  any  where. 
The  balustrade  of  the  roof  is  crowded  with  pinnacles,  each  pinnacle  hay- 
ing its  statue,  the  merits  of  which,  placed  at  so  great  a  height,  are  not 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  eye  as  seen  from  the  ground.  '  They  are  said  to 
amount  to  many  hundreds ;  indeed,  every  prominent  point  rising  out  of 
the  building  is  surmounted  by  a  statue.  When  seen  from  the  top  of 
the  building,  to  which  we  ascended,  they  exhibited  a  forest  of  statues, 
containing,  I  should  suppose,  the  whole  catalogue  of  saints  in  Christen- 
dom, and  something  more*  They  pretend  to  say  that,  within  and  with- 
out the  cathedral,  there  are  not  less  than  five  thousand  statues,  great  and 
small.' 

.  Mr  Eustace,  who  piqued  himself  on  the  accuracy  of  his  mea- 
surement of  buildings,  has  been  found  to  exaggerate  that  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan ;  but  he  has  also  been  incorrect  in  his  accu- 
sation of  the  French  with  regard  to  the  fresco  painting  of  the 
Last  Supper,  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  Dominicans,  by 
Leonardi  da  Vinci.  *  The  people  about/  says  Mr  Barrow,  *  pre- 
'  tend  that  the  French  having  made  this  room  a  sort  of  barrack 

*  or  store  for  artillerymen,  and  also  a  place  of  confinement  for 

*  prisoners,  the  picture  was  constantly  shot  at,  and  thus  destroyed. 

*  I  saw  no  signs  of  such  being  the  case ;  several  little  patches  had 
'  chipped  off,  evidently  from  the  effect  of  damp.'  But  what 
says  Mr  Eustace — *  The  picture  was  used  as  a  target  for  the 
^  soldiers  to  fire  at !    The  heads  were  their  fovourite  marks,  and 

*  that  of  our  Saviour  in  preference  to  others.  Their  impiety, 
^  though  wanton,  and  to  them  unprofitable,  was  impotent,  and 

*  may  be  passed  over  with  contemptuous  abhorrence ;  but  their 
*'  barbarism,  in  defacing  a  masterpiece  which,  though  in  decay, 
^  was  still  a  model  in  the  art,  succeeded  to  the  fuU  extent  even  of 
^  their  mischievous  wishes,  and  has  erased  for  ever  one  of  the 
^  noblest  specimens  in  the  world/  Believing  this  to  be  slander, 
Mr  Barrow  applied  to  that  excellent  artist  Mr  Phillips,  who 
kindly  allowed  him  to  look  over  his  note-book,  made  in  a  tour  in 
the  year  1825.  After  regretting  that  time  and  accidents,  and 
damp  and  repainting,  had  left  but  little  of  the  original,  he  thus 
proceeds  :    *  It  is  but  little,'  says  he,  *  but  fortunately  the  head 

<  of  the  Saviour  is  the  most  favoured,  and  though  greatly  decay- 
^  ed,  enough  remains  to  show  the  grandeur  and  even  sublimity 

<  of  form  and  fulness  of  expression  which  Da  Vinci  seems  so  fiiliy 
^  to  have  conceived,  as  becoming  that  divine  character.  The 
^  expression  is  dignified,  with  meek  submission;  the  tranquillity 
^  of  a  superhuman  mind  when  conveying  intelligence  of  the  deeo- 

<  est  and  most  awful  import,  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  the 

*  necessity  and  value  of  the  great  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make, 
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*  and  the  important  object  for  which  it  was  ordained.'  What; 
then,  becomes  of  Mr  Eustace's  charge  against  the  French? 
Their  generals,  we  know,  carried  off  works  of  art  wherever 
they  could  find  them,  but  never,  we  believe,  wantonly  destroyed 
them.  Mr,  Simond  says — *  an  old  woman  residing  on  the  spot 
<  told  him,  that  when  Bonaparte  came  to  look  at  this  picture, 

*  and  found  the  room  used  as  a  prison  for  soldiers,  he  shrugged 
^  his  shoulders,  stamped  his  foot,  ordered  them  out,  and  that  a 

*  wooden  partition  should  be  built  before  the  picture.'  ' 

The  Brera  library,  containing  about  200,000  volumes,  annually 
increasing  by  a  grant  from  the  Austrian  government,  is  an  excel- 
lent institution,  open  daily  except  on  Sundays,  free  admission, 
and  the  number  of  readers  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  on 
an  average.  The  building  contains  also  a  collection  of  coins 
and  medals,  and  the  upper  part  is  appropriated  as  an  observa- 
tory. The  Ambrosian  library  contains  about  100,000  printed, 
and  4600  manuscript  volumes.  It  was  here  that  Maio  made 
his  valuable  discovery  of  ancient  manuscripts.  In  these  libraries 
all  ranks  of  different  nations  assemble;  and  it  is  so  far  from 
true  that  the  Italians  universally  hate  the  Austrians,  that  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Milan  send  their  sons  to  Vienna  for  their 
education ;  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  mingle  freely  toge- 
ther ;  and  that  the  Austrian  soldiers  mix  with  the  population. 

The  greatest  ornaments  of  Milan  were  laid  out  and  constructed 
by  Napoleon — the  Piazza  d'Armi,  the  forum,  and  the  circus  or 
amphitheatre,  communicating  with  each  other.  The  first  is  a 
square  of  about  2000  feet  each  side.  The  amphitheatre,  it  is 
said,  will  contain  45,000  people,  in  which  horse  races,  theatrical 
exhibitions,  and  games  of  various  kinds  are  performed ;  the  grand 
entrance  to  it  is  called  the  Pubnnare.  Anciently  the  pulvinarium 
was  a  place  for  receiving  the  statues  of  the  gods,  but  the  Roman 
emperors  ejected  the  deities  to  witness  the  Circensian  games — 
unde  Augustus  et  tota  C(Bsarum  domus  ludos  spectabant — and  why 
not  Napoleon  ?  The  three  places  above  mentioned  are  supposed 
to  occupy  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  A  beauti- 
ful white  marble  gate,  named  Arco  del  Pace,  opens  into  the  Place 
of  Arms,  surmounted  in  its  centre  by  Victory  drawn  in  a  chariot ; 
at  the  four  corners,  by  four  equestrian  nymphs ;  and  on  the 
four  sides  are  thirty-six  bas-reliefs,  exquisitely  executed.  This 
noble  arch  was  planned,  but  not  executed,  by  Napoleon,  as  a 
monument  to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Our  travellers  returned  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake 
Como,  over  a  recently  constructed  road,  described  as  ^  a  work  of 
'immense  labour  and.  consummate  skill;'    qiade,  in  fact,  by 
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cutting  down  and  levelling  the  mlirgin  bf  tbe  mouhtain,  and 
^here  tbe  masses  projected  into  the  lake^  bbring  or  blasting 
galleries  i  the  whole  length  of  which^  in  the  distaiiGe  of  twenty 
Inilesi  Mr  Barrow  estimates  at  3000  feet^ 

On  leaving  the  lake,  the  travellers  proceeded  up  the  Valte- 
line>  a  valley  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  bordered  by  two  moun- 
tainous branches  of  the  Alpsi  with  the  rapid  aild  desttuctiye 
river  Adda  flowing  down*  it.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  val- 
ley is  the  town  and  baths  of  Bormio^  near  the  foot  of  the  pass  of 
thb  Stelvio^  at  an  elevation  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the 
kvel  of  the  sea  |  ^  the  highest  elevatian^  I  believe/  says  Mr 
Barrow^  *  of  any  toWn  in  Europe.'  The  h^ht  of  the  pass  is 
variously  stated.  Mr  Brockendon  says  it  is  tne  highest  in  the 
w6rld  traversable  for  caniai^eis^  being  2417  feet  highjer  than  the 
crest  of  the  passage  over  Mont  Cenis.  Ndw,  as  the  crest  of 
€enis  is  6773  feet»  add  2417^  and  We  have  9190  feet  for  the 
highest  point  of  the  Stelvio  pass. 

<  The  view  that  now  barsts  upon  the  sight  on  readbing^  the  stttnmit  of 
the  pass,  is  supierior  to  that  of  any  Alpine  scenery  I  have  witneaed-- 
the  Simplon)  the  St  Gothard,  the  Splugen>  bearing  no  comparison  with 
it.  It  is  a  view  so  vast  and  comprehensive,  and  of  objects  so  stupendous, 
as  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  observer  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  awe, 
and  perhaps  of  humiliation  also,  to  find  himself,  a  mere  atom  in  the  crea- 
tion, surroutided  bj  some  of  the  most  sublime  among  the  varied  and 
'manifold  scenes  Vvhieh  the  h^nd  of  Nature  has  sujpplied  for  the  contem- 
plation of  man. 

**  All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  ajpp'als, 

Gatbei*  around  these  summits,  fts  to  show 
Ho^  earth  hiay  pierce  to  heaven,  Jret  leave  vain  mail  hdow.* 

•  A  succ^ssioh  of  JDeaked  rocks,  rising  one  above  another  as  far  as  the 
leye  cfth  reath,  t^hose  dark  masses  arfe  seen  protruding  frohi  the  ptire 
tvhite.  glitttering:  snOi^,  and  thfe  fVoVrrtVng  glacierfe  suspended  fVom  their 
sides,  the  Varied  hues  which  dmids  arid  Bunshihe  ilternatlsiy  itfi{iart,  the 
munificent  moimtain.  of  the  Ortler-s^itft  toweiib^  above  lill  tbe  mU 
and  crowning  the  head  of  tb%  Talley  with  its  peaked  sammtt,  rising 
to  a  heigbt  of  not  less  than  14,400  feet  above  the  l^vei  of  the  sea^l 
these  grouped  together  in  one  cluster  as  it  were-^^eseht  to  the  mind  df 
the  spectator  a  picture  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  that  no  time  can  efface, 
and  no  description,  either  with  pen  or  pencil,  convey.' 

After  a  long  descent,  over  numerous  zi^-zags  and  covered  gal- 
leries, the  hatolet  of  Trefoi,  with  its  little  church,  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, leaving  the  traveller  in  doubt  whedier  most  to  admire 
or  deplore  its  elevated  and  lonfely  position — embosomed,  as  it  were, 
amid  eternal  snows,  and  in  the  Bever-eeasing  presence  of  two 
huge  glaciers  sloping  do^Vn  thp  sides  ©f  the  gigantic  OrtJer-^it», 
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\rith  oilljr  a  deep  and  nairow  ravine  between  tbem  ted  ihe  vtl- 
hige* 

On  crWiSitog  thfe  Stelvio  w*  enter  the  Northern  Ty«)!j  and 
proceed  to  its  capital,  Inndbruck,  over  a  fine  road,  bbrdeiied  by 
the  rapid  Inn,  flowing  down  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  smiling 
with  numerous  towns  and  villages  on  either  side.  We  are  now 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  body  of  the  Alps,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  skirts  of  the  valley  in  sublime  grandeur;  their  varied 
features  oif  rock  and  forest  towering  up  the  steep  ascent,  even  to 
their  snowy  pinnacles ;  while  gleams  and  glooms  from  suhstiine 
and  cloud,  are  seen  to  play  alternately  on  their  chequ^ered  sides. 
Innsbruck  is  embosomed  in  a  recess  of  these  noble  mountains^ 
which  are  here  flanked  by  rich  and  picturesque  hills.  It  is  an 
ancient  city,  chiefly  made  up  of  one  long  wide  stree't,  in  whicb 
are  numerous  churches  and  chapels,  with  other  public  buildings ; 
and  its  population  is  reckoned  at  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand 
souls. 

When  a  stranger  enters  the  t^ranciscan  church,  his  astonish* 
ment  is  extreme  on  beholding,  in  the  central  aisle,  two  rows  of 
gigantic  bronze  statues,  above  seven  feet  high,  and  mostly  in 
armour ;  and  between  the  rows  a  noble  sarcophagus  of  inarblei 
bearing  on  its  surface  a  large  bronze  figure  kneeling,  'the 
statues  consist  of  fourteen  on  each  side  of  the  tomb,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  cast  by  a  native  TyroleSe  artisi,  of  the  naine  of 
Lbffler,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  then! 
are  eight  females.  The  greater  part  consists  of  persons  connected 
with  the  Maximilian  family ;  but  at  the  bead  of  one  of  tne  rpwi^ 
stands  old  Clovis  of  France,  and  just  below  him,  Arthur^  called 
King  of  Britain — pethaps  ne  of  the  Silures;  but  Addison  suggests 
he  might  be  meant  for  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry 
VII.  Whoever  he  was  intended  for,  Mr  Barrow  says,  like  a  true 
Englisliman,  he  was  the  best  set  up  and  the  most  symmetricsd 
figure  in  the  whole  group. 

But  the  tomb  is  the  most  attractive  object,  tt  is  ci  white 
Carrara  marble,  thirteen  feet  lolig,  and  about  six  high.  On 
the  sides  and  ends  are  twenty-four  bas-reliefs  in  as  inan^  com- 
partments, of  very  superior  workmanship— pictures  possessing  all 
HkQ  qualities  of  a  finished  painting,  wanting  only  that  of  colour* 
Thej  are  n^ostly  historical  subjects,  representing  the  events  of 
tlie  life  of  Maximilian. 

^  The  skill  exhibited  in  the  composition  <^  these  medallions  is  admi- 
rable ;  the  figmres  of  men  and  horses  are  exquisitely  beaatiful ;  the  latter 
absolutely  in  amotion,  and  all  their  eauipments  minutely  detailed  and 
brought  oiit.     I  was  piurticularl^  strueK  wiib  that  which  represents  the 
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Procession  of  the  Princess  Margaret  on  her  retarn  from  the  Court  of 
^rance  to  the  palace  of  Maximilian.  In  this  group  the  horses,  the 
trappings,  their  riders  and  their  dresses,  had  the  appearance  of  a  picture 
taken  from  the  life,  and  all  as  if  in  motion.' 

These  exquisite  specimens  of  sculpture  are  the  work  of  Alex- 
adder  Colin,  a  native  of  Malines,  whose  name,  says  Mr  Barrow, 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  historical  or  biographical 
accounts  of  painters  or  sculptors.  Besides  these,  there  are  nume- 
rous other  beautiful  pieces  of  sculpture  from  the  same  artist  in 
Innsbruck,  and  also  in  Vienna;  yet  the  name  of  such  an  artist  has 
never  met  a  favourable  notice,  except,  as  Mr  Barrow  says,  *  from 

*  passing  travellers  like  myself.* — *  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  the 

*  name  of  Colin  in  Walpole,  Bryan,  Ottley,  Winkleman,  Fuseli. 

*  In  Vasari  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  sixteen  vo- 

*  lumes ;  or  in  Cicognara,  or  Lanzi,  or  other  Italian  writers  that 

*  I  have  consulted.     Even  Descamps,  who  gives  an  account  of 

*  the  Netherland  artists,  and  of  those  exquisite  carvings  in  wood 

*  that  adorn  the  churches,  and  pulpits  in  particular,  in  Belgium, 

*  is  silent  as  to  Colin.'  It  would  appear  from  a  German  work  now 
in  progress  by  Dr  Nagler,  that  when  a  boy  he  was  put  out  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  stone-mason ;  and  being  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
works  of  art,  he  used  to  make  models  of  them  in  wax  or  plaster — 
then  to  cut  them  in  wood,  to  bring  out  the  sharp  points — then  to 
paint  them  on  canvass — and  lastly,  to  sculpture  them  on  stone, 
^r  Barrow  enumerates  several  of  his  works,  and  says,  *  I  have  been 
^  thus  particular  in  my  account  of  this  neglected  artist,  in  the 
*'  hope  that,  should  this  little  book  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of 

*  our  travelling  artists  in  Germany  and  Italy,  they  will  not  over- 
^  look  the  Valley  of  the  Inn,  nor  deem  the  name  of  Colin  un- 

*  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  lives  of  the  artists.' 

.  There  are  several  other  interesting  monuments  in  this  church; 
but  we  shall  only  mention  one,  the  statue  of  Hofer,  which  sur- 
mounts his  tomb — his  remains  being  conveyed  hither,  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  services,  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Tyrol. 

Of  the  character  of  these  brave  mountaineers,  and  their  unde- 
viating  devotion  to  their  beloved  country,  the  historical  sketch 
which  Mr  Barrow  has  given  of  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  their  ter- 
ritory by  the  combined  forces  of  France,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony, 
and  the  repeated  defeats  and  expulsion  of  the  invading  forces, 
affords  a  spirit-stirring  picture,  tne  remembrance  of  which  must 
remain  indelibly  stamped  on  the  mind  of  every  Tyrolese  now  living, 
or  yet  to  be  bom.  The  public  testimonial  given  by  a  prisoner,  a 
Saxon  colonel,  speaks  of  tneu:  devotion  and  irresistible  impetuosity* 
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Hfe  and  three  hundred  of  his  men  had  been  spared  by  calling  out 
for  quarter;  and  he  says,  *  when  all  lay  dead  around,  and  the  vic- 
'  tory  was  complete,  the  Tyrolese,  as  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  fell 

*  upon  their  knees,  and  poured  forth  the  emotion  of  their  hearts  in 

*  prayer,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven — ^a  scene  so  awfully  solemn, 

*  that  it  will  ever  be  present  to  my  remembrance.     I  joined  in  the 

*  devotion,  and  never  in  my  life  did  I  pray  more  fervently.'  In- 
deed, a  strong  religious  feeling,  and  a  sense  of  reverential  duty 
to  their  Creator,  pervade  the  whole  Tyrolese  nation.  As  soon 
as  the  vesper  bell  has  tolled,  every  family  assembles  for  the  per- 
formance of  evening  prayer;  and  then  may  be  heard,  in  passing 
the  streets  of  a  town  or  village,  the  chanting  of  sacred  music,  and 
the  low  murmurs  of  the  congregated  members. 

The  ancient  and  romantic  city  and  fortress  of  Salzburg,  the 
capital  of  a  circle  of  Upper  Austria,  stands  at  the  extreme  point 
of  the.Norican  Alps,  and  overlooks  the  plains  of  Bavaria.  Eight 
or  ten  miles  to  the  southward,  along  the  valley  and  river  of  the 
Salza,  is  the  mountain  Deurenberg,  in  the  bosom  of  which  are 
worked  the  ancient  salt-mines  of  Hallein,  said  to  have  been  in  con- 
stant operation  from  four  to  five  hundred  years.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  whole  interior  of  the  mountain  at  this  time  may  be  said 
to  resemble  a  honeycomb— a  series  of  stages  or  floors,  of  galleries 
and  cells,  with  intermediate  rocky  partitions,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  usual  entrance  for  strangers  is  by  a  sloping  shaft  or 
adit,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  nearly.  The  visiter  has  to  slide 
down  this  adit,  in  an  angle  of  about  45®,  with  his  thighs  on  two 
parallel  poles,  the  rock  close  to  his  head,  and  on  both  sides  of 
him.  He  comes  to  the  first  stage,  where  there  is  a  long  gallery ; 
and  on  each  side  of  this  are  cells,  each  just  large  enough  to  allow 
one  man  to  work ;  and  out  of  these,  right  and  left,  proceed 
others  of  the  same  kind.    ^  At  the  end  of  each,'  says  Mr  Barrow, 

*  was  a  solitary  miner  at  work,  with  his  glimmering  light  and  a 

*  kind  of  pick-axe,  stripped  perfectly  naked  as  to  the  upper  part 

*  of  his  body,  and  nothing  below  but  his  trousers/  The  mate- 
rials dug  out  are  a  sort  of  clay  mixed  with  crystals  of  salt,  which, 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  accumulated  in  the  cell,  are  closed 
or  built  up;  water,  which  is  at  command  throughout  the  moun- 
tain, is  then  let  in  upon  them ;  and  when  the  saline  particles  are 
dissolved,  the  impregnated  water  is  let  off  through  a  pipe,  and 
received,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  in  a  large  reservoir  or 
lake,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  along  an  adit  to  the  shallow 
iron  salt-pans,  where  the  salt  is  crystallized  and  packed  into  casks 
for  the  markets  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  These  receiving  lakes, 
with  their  accompaniments,  are  curious  :  one  of  them  is  well  der 
scribed  by  Mr  Barrow,  to  whpm  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
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Our  lioiits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  long^  on  Mu&ich,  the 
capital  of  Bavaria — a  city  that,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  from 
being  a  small  irregular  crowded  assemblage  of  old  and  indifferent 
buildings,  with  few  exceptions^  has  risen  to  that  point  of  emi- 
nence which  may  fairly  entitle  it  to  vie  with  any  other  of  equal 
magnitude  in  Europe.  It  abounds  with  splendid  institutions  of 
every  kind  (m  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  of  science, 
literature^  and  natursd  history  ;  with  new  and  elegant  buildings 
admirably  adapted  for  their  reception — ^some  for  pictures,  some 
for  statues — ^others  for  mathematical^  astronomical)  and  phiJo- 
sopbical  instruments  ;  a  library  that  reckons  about  500,000 
volumes ;  a  picture  gallery^  to  which  has  been  given  the  pedandc 
Greek  name  of  Pinakothek^  (painting  repository,)  which  might 
have  better  suited  Otho's  repository  at  Athens^  if  he  has  one. 
Another  noble  building  is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  sta- 
tues and  various  marbles  of  antiquity,  called  the  Glyptothtk^ 
(repository  of  sculpture.)  Both  these  buildings  are  divided  into 
numerous  chambers  or  compartments,  for  each  of  which  is  a  well- 
arranged  catalogue.  The  balls  or  rooms  of  the  former  contain 
596,  chiefly  large,  and  the  side  cabinets  673  small,  pictures— alto* 
gether,  1269 — mostly  of  the  best  masters  of  the  different  schools. 
The  twelve  halls  of  ancient  marbles  have  each  their  appropriate 
specimens*  Those  of  the  Egina  hall,  containing;  the  marbles 
discovered  by  our  countrymen  Cockerell  and  For^ter,  are 
enough  to  make  an  Englishman  blush  for  the  manner  in  which 
diey  were  allowed  to  pass  out.  of  our  possession. 

Nothing  can  excel  in  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  decoration  the 
numerous  apartments,  public  and  private,  of  the  royal  palace. 
The  walls  of  the  state  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  are  painted 
ki  fresco,  with  a  series  of  subjects  taken  from  a  national  romance 
or  epic.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  king's  c^rtments  con- 
tain subjects  from  the  Greek  poets,  eomraencing  with  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  and  ending  with  the  last  of  the  Greek  tragedians 
and  lyriti  poets.  The  queen's  apartments  are  superbly  ekgant; 
and  the  thn)ne<-rooni,  which  is  also  her  drawing-room,  is  really 
magnificent*  In  many  of  the  windows,  and  in  those  of  the 
churches,  are  subjects  in  painted  or  stained  glass — the  brilliancy 
of  which  is  considered  much  superior  to  any  of  the  specimens  of 
this  ancient  art  that  have  been  discovered^ 

If  it  be  asked  what  new  impulse  has,  in  so  short  a  period,  con- 
verted an  6ld  and  neglected  city  into  one  of  splendour  and  cele- 
brity —  the  answer  is  easy  ; — the  taste,  the  energy,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  present  King,  Charles  Augustus  Lewis,  has  done 
this.  As  Prince- Royal,  out  of  his  private  funds,  he  commenced 
these  improvements;  and,  as  King,  has  continued  and  sopenB- 
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tended  their  e^eciution  with  the  same  zeal  and  indefatigable  per-^ 
severance  as  in  his  more  youthful  days  \  and  thus  Munich  was 
rapidly  becoming  what  Florence  once  was — ^  the  seat  of  learning 
^  and  literature,  the  school  for  the  fine  arts  and  liberal  profes« 
^  uonS)  the  resort  of  the  scholar^  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and 
'  the  architect^  from  every  part  of  the  continent/  But,  alas  I 
for  frail  human  nature  !  Three  short  years  are  said  to  have  pro- 
duced a  lamentable  change  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  King 
Lewis.  An  affectionate  and  paternal  embrace  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  old  man  of  the  Vatican,  has,  as  it  were,  consumed  his 
energies,  and  induced  a  paralysis  of  all  his  faculties — leaving 
pictures,  statues,  and  love  of  the  fine  arts,  for  priestly  discipline^ 
prayers,  arid  prostrations* 

We  have  here  but  slightly  skimmed  over  a  small  portion  of 
Mr  Barrow's  volume;  but  we  can  safely  recommend  it  as  an 
useful  companion  to  any  one  inclined  to  a  sumtner's  excursion 
over  the  same  delightful  and  diversified  ground  which  he  has  trod<^ 
den»  arid  as  good  light  reading  to  those  who  travel  not  at  all* 


Art.  VL — h   The  Twenty-Third  RepoH  of  the  Society  far  the 
Stqupression  of  Mendicity,     London :  184  ]  % 

2.  An  Exposure  qj^  the  various  Impositions  daily  practised  by 
Pagrants  qf  every  Description.    8vo.    Birmingham:  1841. 

lUi  ENDiciTY  has  become  an  evil  of  frightful  magnitude  in  every 
^■^  portion  of  the  British  empire ;  but  its  increase  in  England 
is  pregnant  with  mighty  mischiefs  and  untold  dangers.  In  thijs 
paper  we  intend  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  descriptive  account  of  that 
evil,  and  its  various  aspects,  leaving  th^  remedies  to  the  consi'^ 
deration  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  them* 

Pauperism  and  mendicity,  in  ordinary  times,  must  not)  and 
should  not  be  confounded.  The  law  in  England  provides  for 
pauperism,  viz.  for  want,  for  sickness,  for  infirmity,  for  destitOr^ 
doa.  But  inasmuch  as  the  law  of  England  is  generous  and  pa- 
ternal^  in  making  such  a  provision  for  all  who  are  really  entitled 
to  its  protection,  it  visits  with  summaty  and  severe  punish- 
ment the  systematic  and  persevering  mendicant.  Does  it,  how- 
eveir:^  do  this  efi'ectually  and  permanently  ?  Let  us  examine 
the  fects  of  tlie  case,  and  see  to  what  is  to  be  attributed  the 
great  increase  of  mendicity  in  England ;  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
plication of  th^  workhouse  system  oa  the  one  hand^  and  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  vagrant  act  on  the  other.  For  the  information  of 
those  who  may  not  be  accurately  acquainted  with  either  ^  the 
*  workhouse  system/  or  the  vagrant  act,  we  shall  here  briefly 
state  their  objects/  The  first  is  that  system  established  by 
the  English  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  under  the  amended  poor 
laws,  of  requiring  all  who  apply  for  parochial  relief  to  give  the 
best  evidence  they  can  supply  of  their  destitution,  by  leaving  their 
cottages  and  houses,  and  becoming  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Union,  The  vagrant  act  was  passed 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  vagabonds, 
and  incorrigible  rogues.  To  the  clauses  and  penalties  of  this  act 
we  shall  refer  hereafter. 

Mendicity  is  of  ancient  date  in  England.  With  its  history, 
and  the  history  of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  for  its  re- 
pression, we  are  not,  nor  are  our  readers,  unfamiliar.  But  there 
are  two  general .  descriptions  of  mendicity,  besides  the  various 
sectional  differences  into  which  these  general  descriptions  are 
divided.  The  first  is  the  mendicity  which  is  the  offspring 
of  criminal  habits,  bad  education,  indolence,  and  crime.  The 
SECOND  is  the  mendicity  which  is  momentary,  which  is  the  ac« 
companiment  of  a  state  of  transition  from  one  condition  of  life 
or  occupation  to  another,  or  which  is  the  result  of  sudden  acci- 
dents, and,  for  the  time,  overwhelming  personal  disasters. 

Thus  the  drunkard — the  offspring  of  mendicants  taught  to 
beg,  and  prohibited  from  labour — the  man  who  prefers  begging 
to  digging  or  to  spinning — he  who  chooses  a  barn  for  his  bed- 
room, and  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  for  his  dwelling-place,  and  who 
will  not  rise  up  early  and  go  late  to  rest,  work  with  his  hands, 
and  support,  by  honesty  and  industry,  himself  and  his  family 
— all  belong  to  those  whose  mendicity  is  an  offence  against 
morals,  civilization,  the  laws  of  man  and  of  heaven.    . 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  second  class ;  and  it  is  to 
these  that  we  must  draw  the  attention,  more  especially,  of 
those  who  take  a  lively  and  deep  interest  in  the  movements, 
progress,  and  decline  of  society.  We  will  supply  some  examples 
of  the  sort  of  mendicity  which  we  mean  to  point  out  by  our  second 
division. 

First  example. — A  woman  whose  husband  was  a  weaver  in 
Spitalfields,  and  who  earned  scarcely  sufficient  wages  to  provide 
himself,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  with  potatoes,  weak  tea,  and 
cold  water,  is  suddenly  deprived  by  death  of  him  on  whose  labour 
she  relied  for  her  sustenance.  She  pawns  all  disposable  articles 
to  pay  for  the  modest  funeral  of  her  husband,  rather  than  that  he 
should  be  buried  at  the  parish  expense.  One  of  her  children  is 
taken  ill,  and  she  is  obliged  to  nurse  it.     The  other  two  are  too 
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young  to  labour.  Her  rent  gets  in  arrear.  Her  articles  of  furni- 
ture are  seized  and  sold.  She  is  left  without  means  of  subsistence ; 
and  although  the  chimney-place  and  the  emptied  room  are  there  at 
her  service  for  a  few  days  more,  yet  she  has  no  fuel  for  the  one  and 
no  bed  for  the  other.  ^  She  should  go  to  the  Union/  {i.  e.  she  should 
become  an  inmate  of  the  building  erected  in  her  neighbourhood  by 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  for  the  residence  of  all  the  poor 
in  the  surrounding  parishes  who  shall  apply  for  parochial  relief,) 
says  almost  every  one  who  hears  of  such  a  case ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  other  mode  of  relief  for  her.  But  she  has  thought  of 
another.  In  the  Union  it  is  necessary  for  the  health,  happiness, 
and  morals  of  the  whole  of  its  inmates,  that  there  should  be  a 
classification ;  and  she  must  share  the  fate  of  those  whose  desti- 
tution renders  it  necessary  to  seek  a  shelter  in  the  workhouse. 
This  does  not  accord  with  that  hidden,  but  active  principle  of  her 
nature  which  attaches  her  to  her  offspring ;  and  she  decides  that 
she  will  beg — not  habitually,  not  for  life,  not  as  a  permanent 
means  of  existence,  but  to  support  herself  and  her  children  until 
she  shall  reach  her  own  family  and  friends,  perhaps  some  hundreds 
of  miles  removed,  and  where  she  will  obtain  employment  in  the 
fields,  or  on  the  roads ;  in  houses  as  a  servant,  or  at  a  washing- 
tub  as  a  laundress.  The  wide  world  is  before  her ;  and  if  her 
case  could  be  really  knowfi,  in  all  its  humiliation,  truthfulness, 
and  sorrow,  many  a  hand  would  be  willingly  stretched  out  to  add 
to  her  means  of  support,  and  diminish  her  load  of  care.  This 
woman  leaves  the  metropolis,  begs  her  way  to  some  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  London,  asks  alms  in  the  presence  of  a  police-officer, 
is  conducted  before  a  magistrate,  examined,  reprimanded,  and 
allowed,  however,  to  pursue  her  course  on  her  promising  she  will 
beg  no  more.  What  a  wretched  sarcasm,  and  what  deliberate  and 
official  lying  I  How  can  the  woman  and  her  children  exist  but 
by  begging,  until  they  arrive  at  the  anticipated  termination  of 
her  journey  ?  There,  something  in  the  form  of  a  home  will  once 
more  greet  her,  though  her  lineaments,  from  want  and  fatigue, 
will  scarcely  be  recognizable.  But  until  that  period  she  is  a 
mendicant,  and  her  children  are  beggar's  children.  At  last  she 
arrives  at  her  own  native  place;  and  from  that  moment  the 
greatest  of  her  sorrows,  if  she  had  not  lost  her  husband,  would 
have  ceased.  This  is  no  imaginary  case.  It  is  that  of  thousands 
.every  year  in  England. 

Second  example, — A  father,  with  his  wife  and  six  children, 
inhabits  a  small  hovel  as  an  agricultural  labourer  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. One  night  his  cottage  is  burned  down,  and 
every  article  he  has  in  the  world  is  consumed.     Scarcely  have 
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tfae  sorrowing  femily  an  adequate  quantity  of  elothes  to  eover  ikm 
liakedness.  The  landlord  lays  all  the  hlame  to  the  labourer;  and, 
as  the  eottage  was  not  insured,  is  furipus  with  his  pamper  tenant 
The  fact  was  that  the  roof  was  a  (hatched  one,  and,  somehow  or 
other,  it  took  fire;  perhaps  the  little  ehimney  was  foul,  and 
lighted  soot  fipU  upon  the  straw.  <  They  should  go  to  the 
^  U|iion  !  *  every  one  will  exclaim  on  hearing  of  their  sorrows ;  but 
(hey  think  far  differently.  Some  oS  their  neighbours  take  them 
in  for  the  moment ;  a  few  seoond-band  elotfaes  are  procHied 
here  and  there ;  and  then  they  set  about  begging  from  house  to 
^use  fpr  the  means  of  purchasing  furniture  for  another  ho?e], 
and  thus  continuing  to  be  a  family  of  independent  labourers. 
This  is  a  kind  of  case  well  known  in  the  English  agricnhural 
districts ;  but  for  a  certain  time  the  sufferers  live  by  mendicity. 

Third  example. — A  man  and  his  wife  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment ia  a  manufactory,  by  the  failure  of  their  employers.  They 
have  not  long  been  there.  They  have  not  had  tioE^e  to  put  any 
money  into  the  savii^'  hank,  aq^  ^^^^^  dwellings  is  as  yet  very 
impeifeetly  furnished.  What  are  they  to  do?  The&ilureof 
this  manufacturer  has  thrown  hundreds  out  of  employment,  and 
oecupation  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  What  is  to 
be  done  in  such  a  case  as  this?  ^  Oh,  that's  a  fit  case  for  the  Union !' 
most  persons  would  answer.  But  the  man  and  his  wife  are  not  of 
the  same  opinion.  They  sell  their  goods,  pay  their  rent,  dig* 
charge  the  little  debts  they  owe,  and  have  from  fifteen  shillings  to  a 
pound  remaining.  They  set  out  to  seek  for  work — honestly  and 
truly  to  do  so ;  and  they  go  from  village  to  village,  and  town  te 
town,  and  manufactory  to  manufactory,  to  obtain  work.  They 
succeed ;  but  befpre  they  have  done  so,  not  only  have  they  spent 
their  fifteen  shillings  or  a  sovereign,  but  have  levied  upon  public 
charity.  They  have  been  mendicants.  There  are  thousands  of  suek 
eases  every  year;  apd  worse  than  this,  where  the  man  and  his 
wife  have  five  and  six  children. 

fourth  examfle. — A  mechanic  meets  with  a  sad  aodd^t.  It 
lames  him  seriously.  He  has  been  economical ;  but  his  sicknetf 
is  long,  and  all  his  savings'  bank  money  is  expended.  He  is  not 
a  member  of  a  friendly  society ;  he  relied  on  the  savings'  bank. 
The  pawnbroker  is  next  resorted  to.  Every  article  which  can  h^ 
taken  to  that  receptacle  of  the  sad  prooft  of  poverty  and  deftitih 
tion,  is  converted  into  money  at  ruinous  interest,  until  at  lait 
there  is  nothing  left  but — ^  the  Union,'  say«^  almost  every  reader. 
No— but  to  beg )  for  the  mechanic  will  not  go  to  the  union.  He 
will  not  associate  with  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  prefaae; 
and  he  prefers  asking  charity,  for  the  moment^  till  his  health  ii 
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re^tomly  to  Woming  the  ht^bUant  of  tli«  district  wprkhause, 
So  hia  wife  aB4  hh  children  a$k  for  alms  fro^i  house  to  house,  au4 
become,  for  the  time  heiog,  meikdioants. 

These  examples  ^f  temporc^yt  or  oee(mo»al  mendicancy  wiU 
w$ce*  We  have  enquired  muob  into  the  miseries,  of  |he  Efi^ 
iisb  poor,  and  we  know  them  well.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  chosen  cases  far  more  disastrous  and  gleomy*  but  these  are 
ftulGGie^t  to  illustrate  our  n^aning.  There  is  an  infinity  of 
sueh  cases  as  these. 

Now,  then,  all  these  parties  are  mendicants,  and  (m  the  highr 
roads  of  i^ngland  may  be  met  a  vast  number — much  greater  than 
auj^  readers  imagine — of  meudieants  for  the  moment,  for  the 
wonthi  ear  for  the  week-^who  are  yet  included  in  the  generid 
sweeping  anathema  of  beggars. 

But  there  are  other  classes  of  occasional  beggars^  who  are  not 
so  permanently,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  tribes  of  vagrants  by 
edueation  and  profession. 

In  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  south  there  are  the  Irish 
field  labourers,  who  emigrate  from  their  own  country  for  the 
English  hay  harvest,  then  for  the  pea  harvests  then  for  the  grain 
and  bap  harvests,  and  who,  between  the  periods  of  these  har- 
vests, live  principally  by  mendicity.  Their  harvest  money  they' 
often  save  to  take  back  with  them  to  Ireland,  when  all  the  Eng- 
lish harvests  are  over ;  but  in  the  mean  time  they  must  live-^ 
and  they  live  by  begging.  In  fine  weather  they  sleep  in  barns^ 
or  under  such  hedges  as  shelter  them  from  the  wind  and  rain ; 
and  sometimes,  when  tbey  have  been  successful  in  their  mendi- 
cant applications,  they  obtaip  an  occasional  night's  loggings  in 
those  public-houses  and  private  lodgings  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  beggars* 

There  is  another  class  also  of  occftsional  Irish  beggars  in 
Eagland-^those  who  have  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  the 
employ n&ent  they  were  assured  was  >faiting  for  them  in  the 
manu&ct^ring  districts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  generally 
in  the  north  of  that  country.  The  Irish  are  an  excitable  people. 
They  love  to  feast  on  golden  visions,  and  are  not  easily  tp  he 
eonvine^d  that  labour  is  not  in  great  demand  in  their  sister 
oountry.  So  to  England  they  repair ;  but  thousands  every  year 
mf  et  with  vast  and  heartbreaking  disappoiatmentSy  and,  in  de- 
fault of  obtaining  work,  they  take  to  begging ;  and  of  all  the 
beggars  in  England,  aone  are  so  resolute,  ao  importunate, 
and  so  successful*  as  Irish  beggars.  They  will  weep,  laugh, 
scold,  run,  jump,  sing,  walk  without  shoes,  and  almost  with- 
out clothes,  sleep  any  where,  eat  any  thii>g,  and  still  neither 
pine  nor  die*    They  sure  really  astonishing^  and  abaost  irresis* 
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tible.  They  are  alwajrs  ^  going  to  go  back  to  Ireland,' 
whether  you  find  them  in  the  lovely  scenery  of  Buckinghamshire 
or  Berkshire,  or  strolling  through  the  weald  of  Kent  or  the 
wilds  of  Sussex,  or  visiting  the  southern  coast  with  Dover, 
Hythe,  Rye,  Hastings,  St  I^onard's,  Brighton,  and  other  sea- 
bathing places  on  its  shores.  •  Go  back  at  last  they  do,  many  of 
them,  to  winter  in  the  Irish  Unions.  * 

Unhappily  for  England,  a  still  larger  class  than  those  are  now 
mendicants  ;  much  larger,  indeed ; — and  these  are  the  English 
agricuUmal'poor* 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  English  agricultural  poor,  who 
have  large  families  of  very  young  children,  live  much  better 
as  beggars  than  they  do  as  labourers.  Eight  or  nine  shillings 
per  week,  will  not  support  a  man  with  a  wife  and  five  children. 
They  find,  by  experience,  that  it  will  not ;  for  a  woman  who  has 
five  or  even  four  children,  all  under  six  years  of  age,  cannot, 
even  in  fine  weather,  leave  her  home ;  and  in  wet  and  wintry 
weather  there  is  no  work  to  be  obtained.  When  the  eldest  of 
the  children  of  a  family  of  that  class  can  keep  her  younger  sisters 
and  brothers  in  tolerable  order,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are 
augmented  by  the  earnings  of  his  wife,  and  to  exist  is  just  pos- 
sible. But  existence  is  impossible  in  those  English  agricultural 
districts  where  the  average  rate  of  wages  is  under  ten  shillings ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  such  districts,  and  multitudes  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  are  thus  becoming  mendicants  I  For  there  is  no 
mystery  in  the  poor  man's  housekeeping  or  expenditure.  He  may 
pay  his  rent  to  a  very  kind  landlord,  indeed,  at  harvest  time. 
This  tff  just  possible  ;  and  the  wages  of  harvest,  of  himself  and 
wife,  may  go  much  towards  that  item  of  his  disbursements.  In 
like  manner,  he  may  wear  old,  patched,  and  very  shabby  clothing, 
and  himself  and  family  may  absolutely  refuse  to  follow  the 
counsels  of  their  vicar  or  curate  to  attend  at  church  in  spite  of 
their  ragged  garments ;  and  they  may  all  hide  themselves  on 
the  only  holy  day  in  the  week,  ashamed  of  confessing  their  ex- 
treme poverty.  This  is  the  case,  and  we  know  it  to  be  such,  in 
a  great  majority  of  the  purely  agricultural  districts  in  England. 
The  poor  will  not  attend  the  temple  of  God  in  tattered  garments, 
and  out  of  their  scanty  wages  they  cannot  afford  even  shoes  for 
their  children.  And  then  as  to  firing  ;  the  children  may  be  put 
to  bed  early  in  winter  afternoons,  four  and  five  in  a  small  bed,  as 
soon  as  their  stomachs  have  been  warmed  with  a  sort  of  hot  slop 
of  water  and  brown  sugar,  with  the  mere  rinsings  of  a  milk-pot; 
and  may  sleep  from  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  seven  or 
eight  next  morning.  But  at  last  the  morning  comes,  and  crav- 
ing appetites  with  it,  and  many  mouths  to  feed,  and  many 
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stomaclis  to  be  satisfied,  and  either  the  Ioaf>  rice,  or  potatoes 
must  be  provided.  , 

In  fact,  the  stomachs  of  these  five  children  must  be  provided 
with  food — and  for  that  food  there  is  no  credit.  How  can  there 
be?  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  and  the  general 
dealer,  must  make  good  their  payments  to  the  grazier,  the  miller, 
and  the  wholesale  houses ;  and  if  they  gave  credit  to  the  hus« 
bandman,  ruin  must  soon  come  upon  themselves.  Indeed,  since 
the  operation  of  the  new  poor  laws  in  England,  all  credit  to  the 
working  classes  has  been  withdrawn.  Under  the  old  system,  the 
pauperized  labourer  received  so  much  relief  in  money,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  his  custom  credit  would  be  given,  but  at 
prices  most  exorbitant  and  injurious.  But  now,  when  relief 
IS  given  in  kind,  and  when  most  of  those  who  used  to  lay  out 
their  parochial  money  at  the  general  dealer's  are  subjected  to 
the  workhouse  system,  and  receive  no  out*door  relief  at  all| 
credit  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  We  assert  this  distinctly,  be- 
cause  it  is  undeniable  that,  in  most  of  the  purely  agricultural 
districts,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  not  adequate  to  his  in- 
dependent existence.  The  food  of  each  day  must  be  bought 
and  paid  for ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate  that  this  cannot 
be  done,  when  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  with  a 
family,  are  under  fifteen. shillings  per  week.  Yet,  in  nearly 
two-thirds  of  these  districts,  the  wages  average  scarcely 
more  than  the  moiety  of  that  sum.  A  gallon  of  flour  makes 
8  lbs.  of  bread.  How  many  pounds  of  bread  will  a  father» 
mother,  and  four  children,  require  in  a  week  ?  The  gallon 
of  flour  costs  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  Two  grown  people 
cannot  eat  less  when  they  have  no  meat,  no  beer,  no  milk, 
and  no  fish — but  simply  bread,  suet  puddings,  potatoes,  and 
a  small  portion  of  bacon  as  a  relish,  from  Sunday  morning 
to  Saturday  night — than  one  pound  each  per  diem,  or  14 
lbs.  per  week.  Four  children  will  require  the  same  quantity, 
making  a  total  of  28  lbs.  of  bread  per  week.  To  make  this  28 
lbs.  of  bread,  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  flour  will  be  required, 
which,  at  Is.  6d.  per  gallon,  amounts  to  58.  3d.  But  then  the 
bread  must  be  baked — count  nothing  for  the  labour,  nothing  for 
the  salt,  nothing  for  the  yeast — still  the  fagots  must  be  paid  for ; 
and  the  baking  in  the  cheapest  manner,  «.  e.  by  two  or  more 
families  joining  together  in  the  expense  of  the  oven,  will  cost 
for  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  bread,  sixpence.  Thus  the  bread 
alone  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  for  one  week,  will 
be  five  shillings  and  ninepence. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  rent  of  the  labourer  is  paid  with  the 
wife's  earnings  in  the  field  in  fine  weather ;  and  supposing  the 
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iBfigtA  clothes  of  this  family,  and  the  firing  ill  winter,  to  be  pidd 
with  the  extra  wages  and  gleanings  of  harvest  time;  Still  we  9Mr 
tiiat  oat  of  the  labourer's  earnings  he  has  to  pay,  la  ready 
money  each  week,  for  second  bread,  the  stimof  five  shiUing8sn(^ 
ninepence*  .  A  little  tea,  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  with  salted  or  red 
herrings,  consume  the  rest  of  his  wages ;  and  at  length  bs  be*- 
monies  exhausted,  weak,  an  easy  prey  to  ague  and  fever,  and  hs 
either  rushes  into  the  workhouse  or  becomes  a  beggar. 

It  is  true,  that  others,  when  they  find  that  bread  rufii  away 
with  so  much  of  their  money,  resort  to  another  kind  of  AkU 
They  resort  to  gruel,  to  potatoes,  to  suet  and  rioe  puddiagfs,  and 
eat  not  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  bread  we  have  ]xax  tn^a- 
tioned  in  the  course  of  the  week.  But  their  health  is  loon 
undermined,  when  they  labour  in  the  fields,  from  thewsat^rf 
adequate  nutriment;  and  the  dietary  of  the  union  is  found  dcti^ 
idly  insufficient  without  its  walls.  Yet  we  affirm,  and  we  know 
we  are  correct  in  our  affirmation,  that  not  6ne*tenth  portion  of 
the  English  agricultural  independent  labourers  are  able  to  (ibtdn, 
with  theit  wages,  half  the  food  allotted  to  the  able^-bodied  panpen 
in  the  unions.  A  man  in  a  union  has  seventy-two  ouncefl  of 
bread  per  week,  ten  pints  and  a  half  of  gruel)  fifteen  ounees  of 
eooked  meat,  one  and  a  half  lbs.  of  potatoes^  four  and  a  half 
pints  of  seup,  fourteen  ounces  of  suet  or  rice  puddings  eight 
ounces  of  eheesC)  and  four  and  a  half  pints  of  broth.  Now,  we  say 
it  feariessly,  that  there  are  not  a  thousand  agricultural  labouren 
in  any  one  English  county^  who  can  and  do  obtain  with  their 
weekly  wages  such  (in  amount  and  variety  of  food^^ubdtantial 
food'-.-as  thie. 

We  are  well  aware  that  all  the  dietaries  of  all  the  uaioiis  are 
not  the  same  as  the  one  we  have  selected ;  but  let  us  take  an* 
other  which  has  been  very  genelrally  adopted«  Accsording  to 
that  diel^ry,  abl4-bodied  men  have  allowea  theni  185  oon^s  of 
bread  per  week,  ten  and  a  half  pints  of  gruel,  eight  oundes  of 
dressed  meat,  and  five  ounces  of  bacon,  one  an^  a  half  lbs.  of 
potatoes^  one  and  a  half  pints  of  soup,  and  eighteen  and  a  half 
ounces  of  cheese.  In  this  dietary  the  bread,  cheese,  and  gruel, 
predominate;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  of  bread  the 
pauper  eats  nearly  eight  lbs.  per  week^  Or  more  than  one  pound 
per  diem.  Again,  we  state,  that  very  few  of  the  agrfcultural 
pobr  in  England,  who  labour  from  before  sunrise,  very  often, 
till  hftet  sunset,  ftre  able  to  obtain  such  an  amount  of  nourish- 
ment as  this  !  Their  wages,  and  the  prices  of  provisioiis,  wiH 
not  admit  of  their  doing  so. 

The  consequence  tlie  most  striking,  immediate,  pressing)  and 
increasing,  of  this  Mate  of  things,  is  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
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adeqnateljr-psid  labourer  into  a  mendicaiit.  We  have  counted 
4n  certain  distrieta  of  Ehg^land  the  number  of  ragrant  poor, 
iprho)  in  spite  of  the  vagrant  act^  still  demand  alms ;  and  we 
1mf9  taken  dilstriots  removed  from  each  other,  at  the  Same  and 
at  different  epochs^  We  have  selected  spots  the  most  favourable 
£oT  these  statistics ;  viz.  those  where  the  roads  in  and  about  the 
itfoi,B  in  question  were  at  last  concentrated  near  a  turnpike^  and 
near  a  turnpike  gate^  and  the  results  are  as  follows : — 

In  one  Day. 
September  1841,         .  .  41 

August  1841,  •  •  37 


Bnekinghax]^, 
Bury  JBt  £ldmund«, 
Brigbton, 

Ha8ting0| 

Huntingdon, 

Leicester, 

Marlow, 

Nottingham, 

Oxford, 

Portsmouth, 

Reading, 

Tttubfidge  Welld, 


September  1841, 
October  1841, 
October  1841, 
August  1841, 
September  1841, 
August  1841, 
September  1841, 
October  1841, 
September  1841, 
August  1841, 
September  1841, 


92 
d3 
60 
42 
36 
33 
69 
31 
71 
49 
69 


It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  object  of  this  table  is  to 
nhow  the  number  of  vagrants  passing  through  the  towns,  selected 
as  examples,  in  one  day.  Let  these  numbers  be  multiplied  by  365 
days,  and  we  should  have  a  rough  estimate  of  the  numbers  pass- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  year — still  making  deductions  for  bad  wea- 
ther and  inclement  seasons.^ 

These  statistics  have  been  made  most  conscientiously ;  and,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  include  the  children  as  well  as  the  parents  or 
chiefs  of  each  band.  If,  however,  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
are  only  the  numbers  of  one  day's  vagrants  at  thirteen  towns  in 
England,  how  frightful  will  the  total  mass  of  mendicity  appear 
to  th<)se  who  remember  the  vast  quantity  of  cities  and  towns  in 
the  counties  of  England  and  Wales ;  in  two-thirds  of  which,  at 
the  same  moment  of  time  that  these  vagrants  were  passing 
throi^hy  others  of  an  equal  amount  were  also  living  on  the  alms- 
giving of  others !  . 

It  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  that,  from  April  to  the 
commencement  of  December,  mendidty  in  the  rural  counties  is 
greater  than  from  December  to  the  end  of  March.  Those  who 
go  about  begging  with  their  children,  find  it  more  fatiguing  and 
unhealthy.  Besides  which,  the  by-ways,  to  avoid  the  police  of 
the  towns  in. the  day,  are  often  not  traversable  in  winter;  the 
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barns,  still  provided  by  tbe  fiirmers  for  beggars  to  sleep  in, 
are  too  cold ;  the  nights  are  long  and  dark,  and  therefore  un- 
favourable to  rural  and  roadside  b^g^ing ;  and  the  expenses  at 
lodging-houses  and  public-houses  are  sometimes  too  onerous  to 
be  sustained  out  of  the  daily  receipts  of  the  mendicants.  ^  We 
*  shall  return  to  the  unions/  say  some,  as  the  winter  sets  in  and 
the  begging  trade  eets  bad :  and  now  it  is  time  we  should  look 
to  the  receipts  of  these  livers  upon  public  bounty. 

Unable,  we  have  said,  to  obtain  adequate  food  and  raimcBt 
from  their  agricuUural  wageSj  multitudes,  nav  thousands,  of 
the  agricultural  poor  take  to  begging.  And  how  much 
niore  profitable  do  they  find  begging  than  digging,  plough- 
ing, or  even  thrashing  I  The  following  table  has  been  drawn 
out  from  the  most  uncontrovertible  data,  which  we  have  per- 
sonally procured,  or  which  have  been  supplied  us  by  those 
who  could  not  be  themselves  deceived,  and  hav«  no  interest 
in  deceiving  us.  The  names  of  the  individuals  are  in  many  cases 
supposed  or  fictitious,  since  the  vagrants  would  not  always  give 
their  real  names,  and  even  in  some  cases  admitted  they  were 
assumed  ones*  At  each  of  the  places  mentioned  below — bover, 
Canterbury,  &c. — suitable  persons  were  employed,  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  to  watch  the  vagrants,  and  obtain,  on  a  given  day, 
the  most  accurate  information  as  to  their  proceeditigs.  T&e 
rural  police  assisted  likewise  in  obtaining  the  best  and  most  de- 
tailed data. 


Table  of  Receipts  by  Jixmilies  consisting  of  a  maUi  his  wife^  and 
from  3  to  4  children^  by  Mendicity,  in  Agricultural  Distress. 

Av«T»2oB«celp(i 
perDfem. 

f    s.  d. 


0    3    2 


No.  1.  William  Holmes,  his  wife,  3^  jj        ^^^  C 

children,  and  an  infant  at  the>       t?„««  ^„.  { 

breast,  )       ^""~'"'-  \ 

2.  James  Smith,  his  wife,  3  chil-)  Canterbury  (       n    S    8 
dren,                                        )  and  Environs.  ( 

3.  Patrick  O'Reilly,  his  wife  and)  Brighton  and  (       0    4    6 
5  children,                                )       Environs.  ( 

4.  Henry  Mercer  and  3  daughters,)  Hastinga  and  (       056 
all  singers^                                )       Environs*  ( 
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Average  Receipts 
Per  Diem. 


5.  James  Rowe,  his  wife  aiid  3)  Tanbridge  and  (     rn     4     n 
boys,  air  singers  and  beggars,  3  Environs,       ( 

6.  Mary  M* Arthur,  3  girls  and)  r-i.^i^^r  ..      ( 

1  boy  c«Tying  matehe.oing.  .S  E^Ji^^^^^^           »    '    « 

ing,  and  begging.                     )  ( 

7.  Samuel  Davis  and  his  wife,)  w;.wiu....  ^«^ 
with  6  children,  all  carrying  on  f  .^i,"^^^^  and     1       q     g     q 
different  systems  of  begging,  )  ^a^'^^on^' 


8.  David  Saunders,  and  his  wife*^ 


and  4  children,  selling  lucifer  f    Reading  and   J        0    &    6 
boxes,  matches,  singing  and?"     Environs.     1 
hegging,  3  I 

In  giving  the  places  where  they  were  begging  at  the  time 
that  these  data  were  procured,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
they  were  inhabitants  of  those  places  and  their  environs,  but 
merely  vagrants  there  for  the  time  being.  In  some  districts  the 
average  receipts  for  an  English  agricultural  beggar,  his  wife,  and 
three  or  fotir  children,  are  3s.  per  diem,  besides  stale  provisions 
and  old  clothes — the  latter  being  soon  convertible  into  money ;  but 
in  districts  which  the  gentry  frequent  for  sea-bathing,  or  fot  the 
benefit  of  the  minertu  waters,  they  will  average  from  4s.  to 
4s.  6d«  per  diem.  And  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
whereas  the  independent  able-bodied  agricultural  labourer  has 
his  expenses  much  increased,  but  his  income  never  augmented, 
by  an  additional  number  of  children,  the  mendicant's  revenue 
b  always  greatly  improved  by  having  four  or  five,  or  even  a 
greater  number  of  ofiispring.  A  beggar's  family  stopping  at 
Windsor,  for  example,  for  a  night's  lodging,  would  arrive  at 
night,  and  the  next  morning,  by  eight  o'clock,  his  five  children 
would  be  sent,  in  at  least  three  different  directions,  to  solicit 
alms,  all  with  different  stories  of  misfortune  and  woe ;  whilst 
the  parents,  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  vagrant  act,  would 
remain  at  the  public-house,  waiting  the  return  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  preparing  the  general  breakfast. 

Ajid  there  is  another  method  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the 
data  we  have  procured  relative  to  the  receipts  of  the  English 
agricultural  beggars,  now  so  amazingly  increasing,  in  which  we 
cannot  err^  A  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  are  still  the 
family  whose  daily  proceedings  we  are  examining  and  explainingf 
and  their  average  expenditure  is  as  follows : — * 
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'  Lodging  at  a  public-house  or  lodging-house  for  one  night,  £008 

'"      ir, 

0    0    2 


0    0    li 
0    Oil 


0    0 


0    0    4? 


Sugar, 
Butter^ 
Bread) 

Bacon  or  herrings,  (besides  the  cold  meat  and 

provisions  they  have  collected,)  •           0    0    6 

Staffer, — Bread,            •            .             •  .           0    0    4| 

Beer,               .             •            «  «           0    0    2 

Cheese,          •            •           .  •           0    0   2 

Biseuits,  (for  the  children,)    •  •           0   0    2 


f  0   3   2i 


If  the  day  has  beea  '  a  good  one/  and  the  reowpts  have 
been  considerable,  the  supper  is  improved  by  more  beer,  and 
sometimes  by  fresh  meat  broiled  on  the  gridiron.  These 
are  not  rough  estimateSf  or  general  outlines,  but  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  of  private  research.  Undoubtedly,  there 
are  man^  thousands  of  beggars  who  are  leu-  fortunate  in  their 
applications  than  others;  but  the  average  reoeipts  of  an  Engiiik 
agrieultural  beggar,  with  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children,  are 
not  less  than  8s.  per  day ;  whilst  the  average  receipts  of  an  afri- 
cultural  labourer,  in  those  very  districts,  are  not  more  than  half 
that  amount* 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  English  agricultural  labourer,  widi 
the  present  rates  of  wages  and  provisions,  finds  it  far  more 
profitable,  and  fiur  more  easy,  to  earn  his  living  by  bsggbg 
than  by  work ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  enormous  increase  of  mendicity.  If  the  agricultural  poor  in 
England  could  support  existence  in  any  thing  approaching  to 
comfort  with  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  food,  from  an  inti^ 
mate  acquaintance  with  their  character  and  sentiments,  wo  feel 
justified  in  saying  they  would  shun  the  evils  and  horrors  of  mao- 
dioity ;  but  when,  after  years  of  unceasing  toil,  they  find  that  the 
fire  never  blazes,  the  smoke-jack  never  turns,  and  the  becM^oan 
never  fimms  for  them,  but  that  squalid  poverty,  and  then  diseaitf, 
are  their  abidmg  portions,. unless  they  beeome  dependent  oa  *(Ae 
'  unions'  for  support,  they  rush  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  sor- 
row and  their  ruin,  and  become  beggars. 

But  is  there  not  a  vaoran];^  act  in  England  ?  adcs  the  anxiow 

and  enquiring  reader.    Do  not  the  Irish  poor  law  commisaionew 

demand  a  similar  act,  in  order  to  repress  the  mendioUy  of  thrte 

« millions  of  Irish  beggars?    How  is  it,  then,  that  meodioity 

should  increase  in  England  in  the  teeth  of  guch  fn  act  ? 
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In  ordler  to  answer  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  lock  tot 
a  moment  at  the  Vagrant  Act  itself* 

The  aot  now  in  force,  whioh  oonsolidatos,  amends,  and  repeals, 
the  prior  statutes  relative  to  vaffranti,  points  ont  three  classes  of 
these  individaalsi-^^lst,  Idle  afll  disoraerly  persons ;  2d,  rogues 
and  vagabonds ;  and  3d,  incorrigible  rogueg. 

The  idle  and  disorderly  persons  are  those  who  will  not  work 
and  maintain  their  famiUes-^^who  wander  abroad  and  trade 
without  a  license-^who  walk  in  the  streets  as  prostltutes-^-who 
beg  or  gather  alms,  or  cause  their  children  so  to  do — or  who 
ask  alms  under  a  certificate  or  other  instrument  prohibited 
by  laWf  Such  persons  are  subject  to  arrest,  and  to  hard 
labour,  on  cpnviction,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  calendar 
month. 

Bogues  and  vagabonds  are  those  who  commit  any  of  the  be- 
fere*specified  offences,  after  having  been  already  convicted  as 
idle  and  disorderly  persons.  They  are  also  those  who  pretend 
to  tell  fortunes,  or  by  palnustry  or  otherwise  to  deceive  any  of 
the  Queen's  subjects.  Also  all  persons  living  in  barns,  carts, 
and  unoccupied  buildings,  and  who  cannot  give  any  good 
account  of  themselves.  Also  all  venders  of  obscene  objects,  or 
exhibitors  of  indecent  exhibitions,  (and,  by  the  statute  of  Ist 
Victoria,  who  sell  indecent  prints  in  shops.)  Also  all  persons 
exposing  their  persons ;  all  individuals  seeking  to  obtain  alms  by 
exposing  their  wounds  or  deformities ;  all  persons  seeking  to  col- 
lect alms  by  fraudulent  repres^itatiions ;  all  persons  running 
away  from,  and  leaving  unprovided,  their  wives  or  children ;  all 
persons  gambling  or  betting  at  any  table  or  instrument  of  gain 
by  games  of  chance ;  all  persons  having  in  their  possession  instru*- 
ments  which  are  used  for  picking  locks  and  for  burglary,  or 
having  weapons  with  the  intent  of  committing  any  felonious  act ; 
all  persons  found  in  any  dwelling-house  or  enclosed  place  for  an 
unlawful  purpose ;  every  suspected  person  or  reputed  thief  fre- 
quenting any  river,  canal,  quay,  wharf,  street,  highway,  &c,, 
with  intent  to  commit  felony.  And  finally,  everjr  person  appre- 
hended as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  who  resists  by  violence 
the  police-officer  ^'resting  him,  provided  he  be  convicted  of  the 
offence  for  which  the  police-officer  took  him  into  custody  ;  as  well 
as  suspected  persons  and  reputed  thieves. 

The  punishment  for  rogues  and  vagabonds  is  hard  labour  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Incorrigible  rogues  are  those  who  escape  out  of  any  place  of 
legal  confinement  before  the  time  of  punishment  has  expired } 
every  person  whc^  having  been  convicted  as  a  rogue  and  vaga-* 
bond,  shall  again,  after  liberation,  perpetrate  the  same  or  similalr 
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offences ;  and  any  person  arrested  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond^  and 
who  shall  violently  resist  the  police  so  arresting  him. 

The  punishment  for  incorrigible  rogues  is  imprisonment  till 
the  next  quarter-sessions,  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
a  year,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  Whipping  of  male  offenders. 

The  lodging-houses  in  which  vagrants  may  be  suspected  of 
concealing  theniselves^are  subject  to  be  searched;  the  monies 
and  effects  found  upon  vagrants  may  be  applied  towards  the  ex* 
pense  of  apprehending  and  maintaining  them ;  and  the  laws  in 
force  give  every  facility  towards  the  arrest^  conviction,  and  pun* 
ishment  of  offenders*  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  act,  England  is 
now  infested,  in  every  part  and  portion  of  her  counties,  though 
undoubtedly  more  in  some  dbtricts  than  in  others,  with  thou* 
sands  of  mendicants. 

Before  we  state  the  reasons  generally  assigned  by  the  occasional, 
or  rather  non-hereditary  and  non-professional  beggars,  for  their 
adoption  of  this  mode  of  life,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  un- 
important to  look  at  the  terms,  practice,  and  manoeuvres  of  the 
begging  art. 

There  live,  then,  in  the  midst  and  about  all  the  English 
population,  a  distinct  population,  fearful  in  numbers,  constant* 
ly  and  rapidly  increasing,  having  a  language,  manners,  and 
customs  of  its  own — ^living,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  a 
course  of  life  the  most  immoral  and  profligate ;  and  y^t  so 
living,  and  so  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
municipal  arrangements  of  the  last  few  years,  so  favourable  to 
their  detection  and  punishment ;  in  spite  of  the  new  poor-law 
arrangements;  and  in  spite  of  the  general  feeling  that  the 
poor-rates  and  the  unions  ought  to  provide  for  all  real  cases 
of  destitution  and  misery.  Ihis  population  has  its  signs,  its 
free-masonry,  its  terms  of  art,  its  correspondence,  its  halt- 
ing-houses, its  barns  still  kept  open,  and  even  well  strawed  by 
farmers  and  country  gentlemen  ;  its  public-houses,  its  well- 
known,  and  even  recognised  lodging-houses;  and  its  mani* 
fold  plans  to  extract  or  extort,  to  win  or  to  scold,  out  of  its 
reluctant  but  deceived  victims,  sums  amounting,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  to  not  less  than  L.l, 375,000 ;  being  one-third  of 
the  total  amount  of  poor-rates  I  This  sum  may  at  first  appear 
utterly  extravagant ;  but  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  so  when 
it  is  remembered,  that  on  an  average  each  begging  family 
extorts  L.55  per  annum  from  the  public.  The  annual  poor 
law  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  in  March  1840,  in  Eng* 
land,  was,  in  round  numbera^  L.4,300,000.  In  England, 
including  the  three  ridings  of  Yorkshire,  there  are  fbrtv-two 
counties*    The  population  of  those  counties  is  nearly  nfteen 
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imllions.  If  we  take  at  this  moment  a  rough  and  general^ 
though  a  tolerably  eorrect  estimate  of  that  population,  with  its 
dense  misery  in  towns  and  cities,  and  its  diffused  but  not  less 
individually  intense  misery  in  the  agricultural  distiicts,  we  may 
fairly  calculate  that  one  out  of  every  one  hundred  is  a  beggar, 
or  lives  in  a  state  of  practical  vagrancy — ^looking,  in  one  form  or 
other,  to  alms  for  support.  The  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
population  is  150,000 ;  and  if  each  beeging  family,  raising  L.55 
per  annum  from  the  public  by  alms,  he  estimated  as  consisting 
of  six,  we  shall  have  25,000  English  begging  fieimilies,  raising  L.55 

Eer  annum  each,  or  the  total  sum  of  L.  1,375,000.  But  we  be* 
eve  that  we  have  underrated,  instead  of  overstated,  the  facts  of  the 
cas6  in  these  calculations.  In  London  alone  and  its  vicinity,-  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  police,  a  very  large  part  of  that  sum 
is  extorted ;  and  we  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  wholes- 
sale  mendicity  which  is  now  deplorably  manifest  in  the  larger 
English  manufacturing  towns.  We  have  also  omitted  all  Irish 
mendicants ;  and  yet  they  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  in  the  English  agricultural  districts.  Naturally  anxious 
as  we  are  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  exaggeration,  we  are 
still  bound  to  state,  that  the  estimate  we  have  made  is  greatly 
deficient,  and  that  we  have  understated  the  real  statistics. 

This  begging  population  of  England,  existing  and  increasing 
in  spite  of  municipal  police,  and  notwithstanding  the  penalties  of 
the  vagrant  act,  is  divided  into  several  classes ;  and  we  now  pro- 
pose to  draw  upon  a  little  pamphlet,  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  which  has  been  recently  published  at  Birmingham, 
and  which  contains  very  accurate  details  of  the  mendicant  popu- 
lation— written  by  one  who  long  frequented  the  haunts  of  the 
vagrant  community.  The  portion  of  the  community  to  which 
his  details  extend,  belong  principally  to  the  hereditary  and  pro- 
fessional class  of  beggars. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  thus  proceeds  with  his  descrip- 
tive details : — 

<  In  order  fully  to  explain  each  individual  character,  I  shall  begin  with 

those  vagrants  who  generally  obtain  the  most,  and  are  considered  of  the 

JirstciasSf  and  are  by  some  termed  <<  Silver  Beggars,"  but  by  travellers 

«  LURKERS." 

^LuRKSSS  are  persons  who  go  about  with  briefs,  containing  false 
statements  of  losses  by  fire,  shipwrecks,  accidents,  &c.  The  seals  and 
signatures  of  two  or  more  magistrates  are  affixed  to  l^ose  briefs,  and 
they  are  so  well  written,  that  thousands  of  persons  are  daily  imposed 
upon  by  them.  As  there  are  so  many  different  ways  used  by  these  per- 
sons, it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  each  of  them  separately.' 

The  writer  then  enters  into  details  as  to  <  the  Fire-Lurkers^^ 
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pr  thoM  *  wbo  go  abput  beig^iiig  for  loea  by  fire»'  Tliey  hlty^ 
fijsjs  biiefi,  pretended  to  be  tigned  by  two  magistrates  aad  tbe 
detgyman  of  the  place  where  the  fire  is  alleged  to  have  taken 
place*  The  documents  are  accompamed  by  a  sham  subscript 
tion-book,  and  the  brief  is  called,  in  the  mendicant's  parlance, 
'  a  sham/  whilst  the  subscription-'book  they  name  '  a  deli-* 
'cate«'  With  this  <sham  and  delicate'  the  ^lurkers/  or  beg«> 
gars,  proceed  all  over  the  country ;  And  the  author  states  that 
one  man^  with  whom  he  was  acquabted,  <  had  been  a  fire-lurker 
f  for  fourteen  years,  and  had  travelled  through  every  county  in 
/  England,  and  the  greater  part  of  Wales/ 
'    Then  there  is, 

*  Th9  Shipwrickid  Sailor* 8  Lurk^^l^&naM  who  go  on  this  hnk, 
generally  represent  themselves  as  captains  or  masters  of  merchant  sbipffy 
which  have  been  wrecked)  and  they  have>  of  course,  lost  all  their  pro« 
perty  \  and  their  pretended  loss  always  amounts  to  many  hundred  poimds, 
and  sometimes  even  to  thousands.  This  class  of  iqapostors  are  ^ery 
respectably  dressed,  having  mustaches,  gold  chains,  &c« ;  they  have 
either  a  well-written  brief,  or  one  partly  printed  and  filled  up  with  writ- 
ing, and  the  seals  and  signatures  of  two  or  three  magistrates  are  placed 
at  the  bottom.  I  hare  seen  briefs  of  this  description  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.* 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  one  named  Captain  Johnstone  had 
'  followed  the  lurk  of  a  shipwrecked  captain  for  many  years,  bad 
'*  been  over  every  county  in  England  and  Wales  many  timesp 
*  and  obtained  not  only  hundreds,  but  thousands  of  pounds.'  He 
relates  various  anecdotes  of  the  most  successful  *  Lurkers'  in  this 
department. 

<  The  For$ipn&9^g  £tif*lr.-<^Con8iderable  numbers  proceed  on  this  lurk, 
representing  themselves  as  foreigners  in  distress.  .  .  •  Of  late  years,  by 
far  the  greatest  number  have  represented  themselves  as  Pi>luk  noblemen 
or  gentlemen,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  tvranny  of  Russia  from  their 

.native  country  to  seek  a  refuge Their  briefs  have  the  names 

and  seals  of  two  magistrates  attached,  and  are  always  well  written. 
Whenever  they  present  their  briefs,  they  affect  not  to  be  able  to  speak 
a  word  of  English,  and  the  few  words  they  utter  are  spoken  in  broken 
accents.  •  .  .  One  of  these  lurkers,  known  among  mendicants  by  the 
nickname  of  <<  Lord  Dundas,"  bad  often  got  several  pounds  in  a  day« 
.  ,  .  There  are  also  many  females  who  go  on  the  foreigner's  lurk.  .  .  . 
I  knew  a  female  who  went  on  the  foreigner's  lurk,  who  dressed  rerj 
well ;  she  had  a  boy  with  her,  and  often  succeeded  -in  getting  two  or 
three  pounds  in  a  day.  When  she  called  on  any  one,  she  fxtHered 
(spoke)  in  French,  and  affected  not  to  be  able  to  converse  in  the  English 
language.' 

4.  <  The  Accident  Lt#rA.^Lurkers  of  this  de8erfptk>n  have  a  eham 
tand  delicate,  (brief  and  book ;)  and  the  sham  states,  that  by  some  dread- 
ful accident  the  bearer  has  lost  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  his  pro- 
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pe9ty»  tometiiaaa.b^  ttbriDi  and  at  other  tinei  hj  %  flood,  or.  \m  Mma 
other  way  \  bnt|  in  whatever  way  the  accident  hae  happened,  the  bearer 
hae  always  raifered  a  very  coniiderable  Iomi  and  ia  deprived  of  the  means 
of  eupportiQg  himaelf  and  family.  The  enmi  raiaedi  vary  from  five 
ehillinge  to  a  pound  per  day.' 

6.  <  The  Sick  ZurA^-^Tfaia  ia  worked  in  ao  many  different  waya, 
that  it  will  be  noeeaaary  to  aay  a  little  on  each.  It  would  aeem,  list^ 
That  a  common  method  of  impoaing  upon  the  public  is,  by  applying 
blistering  ointment  to  the  arms,  cauaing  them  to  nave  the  appearance  of 
hating  been  badly  scalded.  2dy  That  others  go  about  with  hands  and 
arms  tied  up,  said  to  be  injured  by  lightning,  or  by  some  other  deplore* 
ble  accident.  3d,  Others  affikct  fits.  4tb,  Others  afiect  pregnancy  and 
destitution.  5tb,  Others  obtain  alms  by  the  husband  remaining  at  home 
and  affecting  indisposition,  in  case  any  one  should  visit  his  lodgings  to 
examine  into  the  merits  of  tlie  case,  whilst  the  wife  goes  out  begging  for 
wine,  rags,  clothes,  &c.,  for  the  sham  invalid.  6th,  Others  pretend  to 
have  bad  wounds,  and  beg  for  linen-rags  and  small  bottles  to  contain  me» 
dioine  necessary  for  their  cure.  I  saw  a  man  who  got  in  one  day,  by 
this  means,  thirteen  pounds'  weight  of  white  rags,  and  more  than  five 
dolmen  of  phial  bottles.  Rags  and  bottles  sell  well.  7tb,  Others  affect 
to  have  children  confined  with  scarlet  fever,  kc,  &c,  and  beg  for  them* 
They  state  that  they  have  obtained  a  note  to  take  their  children  to  an 
infirmary  or  to  an  hospital,  and  want  a  few  clothes  and  a  little  money.' 

6.  <  The  Deaf  and,  Dumb  Lurk.^Jl  have  known  many  persons  of 
both  sexes  who  have  acted  as  if  deaf  and  dumb,  and  by  this  means  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  obtaining  money,  food,  &c.  Many  of  them  pretend 
to  tell  fortunes,  and  frequently  get  something  considerable  by  such  prac- 
tices* They  carry  a  slate  and  pencil  with  them,  to  write  questions  and 
answers,' 

It  would  appear  from  the  pamphlet  before  us,  that  sometimeg 
these  deaf  and  dumb  lurkers  affect  even  in  the  lodging^houaes  to 
be  thus  afflicted;  but  in  such  caaea  they  are  genemlly  found  out 
by  their  fellow  vagrants. 

7.  <  The  Servants*  Ztir^.«— There  are  considerable  numbers  who  go 
on  the  servants'  lark,  or  as  servants  oul  of  place ;  and  both  males  and 
females  frequently  succeed  well  in  imposing  on  servants  and  others  by 
felse  statements  an<l  tales  of  distress  .....  The  greater  part  of  those 
who  go  on  this  lurk  are  neatly  dressed,  and  have  exactly  the  appearance 

of  servants  in  gentlemen's  families Manv  of  them  have  the 

Court  Quidey  which,  as  it  contains  a  list  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  en* 
ables  them  to  do  the  thing  completely.' 

8.  «  The  Collier'g  Lurk.^^Tb\9  is  followed  by  thousands  who  were 
never  in  a  coal-pit,  and  numbers  of  such  are  daily  imposing  upon  the 
public  as  colliers  out  of  employ.  They  generally  say  they  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  by  some  accident,  such  as  the  flooding  of  the  works 

or  the  falling  in  of  the  pit They  often  go  in  parties  from  two 

to  seven  or  eight.  .....    Others  have  printed  papers,  which  are  left 

at  each  honire,  and  called  for  again  in  a  few  hours •   Others  have 

written  statements  of  the  pretended  accidents,  and  the  euppoted  signa- 
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tons  of  the  masters  of  the  works  are  affixed  to  thenu  .  •  •  «  •  Some  of 
these  obtain  as  mnch  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  per  diem.' 
..  9,  <  The  Weavef's  Lurk* — There  are  at  the  present  time  great  nam- 
hers  who  go  on  this  lurk,  many  of  them  haring  printed  papers  or  small 
handbillsy  and  leare  one  at  each  house,  ^nd  then  call  again  for  them)  and 
to  receive  what  persons  are  disposed  to  give.  •  •  •  •  •  I  haye  seen  men 
who  represented  themselves  as  weavers  of  every  kind,  and  from  all  the 
manufactnring  parts  of  the  kingdom — men  who  I  well  knew  bad  never 
been  near  a  loom,  bat  had  been  bom  and  bred  vagrants.' 

10.  *  The  CoUoU'Spinner^s  Lurk. — There  are  many  going  on  this 
lark  with  printed  papers  or  small  handbills  also.  •  •  *  •  «  Some  who  go 
on  this  lark  carry  sewing  cotton  for  sale^  alleged  to  be  their  own  spin- 
ning. •  .  •  •  «  One  man  I  know,  who  travels  on  this  lnrk»  has  been 
doing  so  for  twelve  years.  He  sometimes  obtains  as  much  as  from 
twelve  to, fifteen  shillings  in  one  day.' 

11.  <  The  Calenderers  Lurk.'^-ThiMe  who.  go  on  this  lark  repre- 
sent themselves  as  calenderers  out  of  employ  through  the  depression  of 
trade  and  improvement  in  machinery.  They,  like  sham  weavers  and 
colliers,  have  false  papers,  which  are  printed,  some  inpoetry.' 

The  sums  raised  by  these  descriptions  of  *  lurks*  must  be  im- 
mense; especially  where  the  individuals  have  a  good  address^  and 
can  explain  and  enforce  the  written  and  printed  appeak  they 
take  with  them. 

'  High-Fliers,'  or  begging  letter- writers,  are,  it  would  seem,  the 
next  in  order  of  importance,  after  the  Lurkers.  '  These  begging  letter* 
writers  scribble  false  statements  of  their  baving  been  unfortunate  in  busi- 
ness, or  suffered  great  losses,  which  have  reduced  them  to  a  state  of 
extreme  distress.  In  London,  but  especially  in  the  watering  and  sea- 
bathing places,  these  letters  procure  as  much  as  from  five  shillings  to  one 
pound  per  day.* 

*  Shallow  Coves'  are  <  impostors  begging  through  the  country  as 
shipwrecked  sailors.  They  generally  choose  winter,  and  always  go 
nearly  naked.     Their  object  in  doing  so  is  to  obtain  left-off  clothes. 

•  .  *  .  .     They  have  a  long  pitiful  got-up  tale  of  pretended  distress, 
which  they  shout  through  the  streets,  of  having  been  shipwreckedi  &c. 

•  •  .  .  .    Shallow  Coves  generally  go  in  comjoante^  (or,  technically  speak- 
ing, in  school)  of  from  two  to  ten.     There  is  generally  one  selected  to 

be  the  spokesman •     As  Shallow  Coves  only  call  at  respectable 

houses,  they  often  obtain  a  great  deal  of  money.' 

^  Shallow  Moils  *  are  *  females  who,  like  the  Shallow  Coves,  go  nearly 
naked.    They  also  adopt  that  mode  of  begging  in  order  to  obtain  wear- 
ing apparel.  •  •  •  .  .    They  plead  long  and  severe  sickness,  but  only  ask 
for  clothes.    The  clothes  are  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  none  being 
ever  kept  for  their  own  use.  .....    I  knew  one  of  these  who  in  ten 

days  obtained  at  Kingston-npon-Tharoes  between  seven  and  eight  pounds' 
worth  of  clothes.' 

*  Cadgers'^  are  *  those  who  make  begging  their  trade,  and  depend 
npon  it  for  their  support.  Cadgers  on  the  doionright  are  those  who  beg 
from  door  to  door,  and  Cadgers  on  ihejfy  are  those  who  b^  «b  they 
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]MM  ftl6ng  tbe  tober,  (road.)  Cadging  on  the  fly  is  a  profitable  OGcnpaA 
tion  in  tbe  vicinity  of  batbing-places  and  large  towns.  A  person  of  tbie 
description  generally  gets  many  sbillings  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  day.  Cadging 
on  tbe  downright  (from  door  to  door)  is,  like  all  other  trades,  getting 
worse ;  but  still  thousands  do  very  well  at  it,  and  frequently  get  more 

food  than  they  can  consume I  bare  often  seen  food,  which 

many  working  people  would  gladly  ba^e  eaten,  shamefully  and  wantonly 
wasted.' 

<  Cadgbrs*  Chtldren'  (kiddies)  <  are  so  well  instructed  in  the  artli 
of  imposition  by  their  parents,  that  they  frequently  obtain  more  in  money 
and  food  than  grown-up  cadgers.' 

*  Cadgers*  Screeving. — There  are  many  cadgers  who  write  short 
sentences  with  chalk  on  the  flags,  and  some  of  them  can  do  it  remark* 
ably  well ;  these  are  called  acreevers*  I  bare  seen  the  following  sen* 
tences  frequently  written  by  them  in  places  where  there  were  numbers 
passing  by,  and  where  they  thought  it  would  be  likely  to  get  plenty  of 
halfpence,  (browns,)  and  now  and  then  a  tanner  or  a  606,  (sixpence  or  a 
shilling.) 

"  Hunger  is  a  sharp  thorn,  and  biteth  keen." 
'<  I  cannot  get  work,  and  to  beg  I  am  ashamed/^ 

*  I  have  known  them  by  this  means  obtain  seven  shillings  in  a  day.' 

<  Cadgeri  sitting  Pad. — Whenever  cadgers  stand  or  sU,  either  in 
towns  or  by  the  roadside,  to  beg,  they  call  it  sitting  or  standing  pad; 
and  this  often  proves  a  very  profitable  method.  Some  of  them  affect 
blindness:  whilst  others  represent  themselves  as  unable  to. follow  any 
employment,  in  consequence  of  being  subject  to  fits.  Some  cadgers  save 
very  considerable  sums  of  money ;  but  these  are  very  few  compared  with 
the  great  number  who  live  by  this  trade  of  beg^ry. 

*  Match-sellers  never  entirely  depend  upon  selling  matches,  for  they 
cadge  as  well ;  in  fact,  they  only  carry  matches  as  a  cloak  for  beggings 
and  never  offer  them  at  any  bouse  where  they  expect  to  get  more  with-. 
out  them.  .  .  •  Match-sellers,  as  well  as  all  other  cadgers,  often 
get  what  they  call  <<  a  back-door  cant; "  that  is,  any  thing  they  can  carry 
off  where  they  beg,  or  offer  their  matches  for  sale.' 

<  Cross  Coves,  though  they  beg  their  bread,  can  tell  a  long  story 
about  being  out  of  employ  through  the  badness  of  trade.  Sec,  yet  get 
what  they  call  on  the  cross,  (by  theft,)  .  .  one  of  their  chief  modes 
of  getting  things  on  the  cross,  is  by  shoplifting,  (called  grabbing,)  .  .  •  ^ 
another  method  is  to  star  the  glaze,  (i.  e.  break  or  cut  tbe  window.') 

*  Prigs  (or  pickpockets)  are  another  class  of  vagrants,  and  they 

fbequent  races,  fairs,  and  prize-fights Like  cross  coves,  they 

jsre  generally  young  men  who  have  been  trained  to  vagrancy,  and  have 
been  taught  the  arts  of  their  profession  in  their  childhood.' 

*  Palmers  are  another  description  of  beggars,  who  visit  shops  under 
pretence  of  collecting  harp  halfpence ;  and  to  induce  shopkeepers,  to  search 
for  them,  they  offer  thirteen-pence  for  a  shilling's  worth,  when  many  per- 
'sons  are  silly  enough  to  empty  a  large  quantity  of  copper  Dn  their  conn* 
ters  to  search  for  the  halfpence  wanted.  The  palmer  is  sure  to  have  bis 
band  amongst  it ;  and,  while  be  pretends  to  search  for  the  harp?,  be  con- 
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•irarfae  ivaioTei  his  hand  from  tha  coppan  on  the  douatrery  iJv«7ft  h^ldi 
his  fiogars  oat  straigbti  so  that  the  ahopktopei  haa  not  tbo  leaat  aiiapi^ 
non  that  ha  is  haiag  robhad.  Sttms  varying  from  flte  to  fiftaaa  shillings 
per  diam  ara  fraqnenily  got  in  thia  wayt  by  charaotofa  of  that  descrip- 
tion/ .     . 

The  pamplilet  from  tvMcK  we  hare  made  these  extract^}  con« 
pludea  with  strong  and  cogent  reasons  and  entreaties  for  not  giv- 
ing»  and  for  refusing  to  give  alms  to  such  vagrants.  It  has 
been  circulated,  we  oelieve,  very  extensively  in  the  affricultural 
diatriots  by  the  Poor  Law  Conunissionera ;  and  if  the  recoai- 
olendations  it  oontaina  were  attended  t0|  and  followed  up  by 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  pamphlet  ia  intended^  the  art  or  mya* 
ter^^  trade  or  profession  of  begging,  by  those  who  are  brought  up 
to  It,  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  actually  put  a  atop  to; 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  begging  on  the  part  of  the  desti-* 
tute  poor  would  cease;  but  begging,  as  a  science  of  deceptioH 
and  cajolery,  would  soon  fsdi. 

.Here  it  is   necessary  to   draw   tbe  line,  which  throughout 
the  whole  of  our  observations  we  have  endeavoured  to  Jteep 
i^teadily  iu  view,  between  beggars  from  education  and  sloth,  as 
well  as  from  immoral  habits ;  and  beg^gars  from  real  destitution 
and  misery.     The  little  work  from  which  we  have  extracted  the 
preceding  observations  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  has,  of  course, 
Deen  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  casesi  habits,  and  con^ 
duct  of  the  former  cioas.     But  whilat  their  existence^  if  net  tl^ 
increase  in  England  is  a  vast  evil^  it  is  not  the  evil  which  presses 
upon  the  English  counties ;  nor  the  evil  to  which  we  look  ^th 
sorrow  and  apprehension.     Undoubtedly  it  is  a  vast  evil,  that  in 
a  motal.  Christian,  and  enlightened  community^  4faere  should 
be  thousands  who    prefer,    from   generation    to    generation, 
mendicity  to  labour,  and  crime  to  honesty.     But  this  is  an  evil 
whieh  belongs  to  all  states,  and  which  we  cannot  see  any  pos^? 
ble  means  of  entirely  extinguishing.     The  evil  which  is  now 
greatly  afflicting  the  English  counties,  and  especially  the  agrir 
cultural  districts,  is  the  increase,  not  so  much  of  hereditcury  and 
permanent  beggars,  as  of  persons  who  are  really  destitute;  and 
who,  in  default  of  sufficient  food,  firing,  and  clothing,  come  to 
the  resolution  to  ^  travel/  and  to  earn  their  bread  by  walking  from 
jnorn  to  night  over  amazing  distances,  and  of  begging  by  tike 
way. 

,  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  show  of  what  description  of  per- 
flons  these  new  claimants  on  public  compassion  are  oomposedi 
and  what  are  the  means  they  jesort  to  in  order  to  obtain  relief. 

No  Eoglish  agricultural  labourera  migrate  for  the  purp9se  of 
begging,  when  tney  receive  fifteen  shillings  per  week  for  their 
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Wftfit. '  Yirf  feir  Tiiigrate  for  i^cfgiii^  i^om  agricultuml  difttiiptar 
where  tbd  i?ag«r  are  tmrteen  sMUings  and  sixpence,  or  even  twelve 
gfaillitigt. '  But  when  the  English  labourer's  wages  decline  front 
twelve  shillings  to  ten  and  sixpence,  and  then  fall  to  nine  shillings, 
and  even  to  seven,  the  labourer  has  but  three  courses  to  take ; 
vis.  to  starve  on  his  wages,  to  enter  the  union,  or  to  beg.  In 
five  cases  out  of  seven  he  prefers  mendicity.  The  great  reason, 
then,  why  mendieity  on  the  part  of  the  English  agricultural 
Mboarers  is  inct^asing  is,  that  wages  are  not  high  enough  for  the 
prices  of  provisions,  or  provisions  not  low  enough  for  the  price  of 
iabour. 

The  present  lamentable  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
in  at  least  nine^tenths  of  the  English  counties,  cannot  be  put  too 
strongly,  or  enforced  on  the  attention  of  the  public  in  too  power* 
fdl  terms.  The  continuance  o{  such  a  state  will  not  only  lead 
to  universal  mendicity,  and  a  vast  augmentation  of  poor-rates; 
Vur  t^ill  lead  HkeWise  to  the  dissolution  of  that  bond  of  union 
which  ought  to  Subsist  between  the  labourer  and  his  employer. 

And  what  is  the  reason  that  the  vagrant  act  is,  in  the  agricuU 
tural  districts,  and  increasingly  in  towns  and  village  districts,  a 
dead  letter  ?  How  is  it  that  the  English  farmers  offer,  yet  more 
frequently  that^  ever,  their  barns  and  their  stables  to  the  mendi- 
cant poor,  supplying  them  with  clean  straw  or  hay  P  How  is  it; 
that  when  the  vagrant  act  declares  that  all  who  wander  abroad, 
and  beg,  or  gather  alms,  or  cause  their  children  to  do  so,  are  to 
be  deemed  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  and  may  be  arrested, 
brought  before  a  magistrate  and  convicted,  that  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  such  to  expedient  is  hardly  ever  resorted  to?  How 
to  it^  that  when  the  vagrant  act  declares  that  every  person  who 
wanders  abroad,  and  trades  without  a  license,  is  au  idle  and  dis^ 
orderly  person,  yet  in  the  agricultural  districts  is  never  treated 
as  iluch  ?  How  is  it  that  gipsies,  though  rogues  and  vagabond^ 
tinder  the  same  act,  as  well  as  fortune-tellers,  and  persons  living 
in  bams,  carts,  and  unoccupied  buildings,  without  being  able  to 
give  ally  good  account  of  themselves,  are  yet  not  arrested,  not 
%aken  before  magistrates,  and  not  condemned  ? — The  reason  is 
obvious;  there  is  such  a  mass  of  real  misery  and  destitution  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  that  neither  the  nobility,  clergy,  gentry, 
ilor  magistrates,  will  enforce  the  vagrant  act  against  occasional 
and  non-hereditary  mendicants. 

But  besides  the  agricultural  destitute  labourers  who  will 
not  enter  the  unions,  and  who,  if  they  did  enter,  would  render 
-fturfher  buildings  all  over  the  land  for  their  reception  immediately 
necessary,  the  Irish  emigrants,  and  the  English  manufacturing 
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poor  have  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  They  have  been  incotw 
rectly  told,  that  the  agricultural  poor  and  the  agricultural  dis«- 
tricts  are  not  so  badly  off  as  the  manufiu^tnring  poor  and  the 
manufacturing  districts ;  and  so  they  migrate,  as  beggars,  from 
the  north  to  the  south.  They  migrated  to  the  north  for 
work.  Work  has  stopped ;  labour  is  not  demanded ;  and  now 
they  return  from  the  north  to  the  south — but  as  beggars.  The 
agricultural  poor  become  be^^ars ;  because,  with  the  wi^es  they 
reoeire,  they  cannot  live,  ^e  manu&cturing  poor  migrate  as 
begB;ars,  because  they  have  no  wages  at  alL 

Thus  the  tide  of  mendicity  and  misery  rolls  on,  and  threatens 
a  vast  augmentation  for  the  rature. 

Both  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  mendicants  have 
heard  of  the  vagrant  act.  In  some  towns  and  cities  its  provi- 
sions are  partly  enforced ;  that  is  to  say,  the  policemen  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  extremes  of  the  towns  or  cities,  and  conduct  va-^ 
grants  tiirough  them  without  allowing  them  to  be^.  To  avoid 
this,  however,  b^gars  enter  towns  and  cities  in  the  night,  and 
look  about  in  the  daytime  to  watch  the  approach  of  their  live- 
ried enemies.  A  policeman  in  France  is  dressed  like  an  ordi- 
nary man.  In  England,  his  blue  coat  and  plated  white  but- 
tons are  signals  to  beggars  and  thieves  by  which  they 
profit.  The  vagrant  act,  however,  has  to  be  met ;  for  some 
of  its  provisions  are  extensive  and  sweeping.  For  instance,  the 
sellers  of  songs,  of  matches,  of  lucifer  boxes,  of  lace,  of  little 
books,  and  of  a  thousand  other  wares,  in  baskets  through  our 
towns  and  villages,  are,  according  to  that  act»  idle  and  disorderly 

Eersons,  unless  they  havfe  a  license.  Now,  none  of  these  have 
censes — ^not  one;  and  yet  thousands  are  constantly  moving 
about,  adopting  this  form  of  begging  by  preference.  If  a  beg- 
gar be  reprimanded  in  England  for  begging,  his  answer  is,  *  I 
^  am  not  a  beggar,  sir,  you  see  I  have  got  some  matches  to 
<  sell ;"  or,  if  he  has  not  matches,  he  has  something  else.  The 
total  stock  in  trade  is  often  not  worth  a  shilling ;  but  so  long  as 
the  man  carries  something  to  sell,  even  the  policemen  will  not 
ask  for  the  license.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  that  the  English  think 
the  spirit  or  the  machinery  of  the  vagrant  act  too  severe  ?  By 
no  means.  The  reason  is  this — ^no  magistrate  would  convict 
these  people  for  want  of  hawker's  licenses  in  the  present  des- 
titute and  deplorable  condition  of  the  poor. 

We  promised  to  say  something  respecting  the  plans  resorted 
to,  by  the  vastly-increasing  numbers  of  English  and  Irish  men^ 
dicants  in  England  to  obtam  alms.  The  hereditary  and  the  pro- 
fessional vagrants  live  ai|  lurkers,  cadgers,  and  so  forth — i.  e.  by 
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fraud,  lying,  and  thieving.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  really 
destitute  agricultural  labourers  and  manufacturing  workmen  who 
become  beggars. 

Ist,  They  sing  plaintive  airs  and  tunes,  and  hymns  and  psalms. 

2d^  They  walk  through  a  town  or  village  proclaiming  aloud 
their  wants  and  sufferings,  but  still  walk  on. 

3d,  They  sing  songs,  and  get  money  for  singing. 

4th,  They  play  some  instrument  of  music,  and  solicit  aid. 

5  th,  They  address  you  personally  at  your  houses,  and  tell  their 
real  tales  of  grief. 

6th,  They  apply  to  you,  implDring  and  beseeching  you  to 
purchase  some  little  articles  wnich  they  have  to  sell.  This  is 
their  favourite  method.  They  hate  to  be  thought  beggars, 
though  they  know  they  are  so. 

7th,  They  apply  for  work  for  a  day,  or  half  a  day,  and  earn  a 
little  money  sometimes  for  a  few  hours  by  their  labour. 

8th,  They  rush  to  any  public  works  which  may  be  opening, 
and  offer  their  labour  at  much  reduced  prices  in  order  to  obtain 
employment  and  wages. 

Some  of  them,  of  course,  become  corrupted  by  their  new  asso- 
ciates at  the  houses  which  receive  alike  all  classes  of  vagrants 
who  can  pay  for  their  beds  and  their  beer ;  and,  when  once  cor- 
rupted, they  fall  into  the  categories  foreseen  and  described  by 
the  vagrant  act.  But  there  is  always  for  a  long  time  a  very  mark- 
ed distinction,  perceptible  to  every  one,  between  the  hereditary 
and  professional  beggar,  and  the  mendicants  who  become  so  from 
want  and  destitution.  In  too  many  instances,  indeed,  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  young,  and  especially  of  young  girls,  very  soon 
follows  the  first  steps  of  a  begging  life ;  and  those  who  would 
have  shuddered  a  few  months  previously  at  the  commission  of 
even,  an  offence,  rush  headlong  into  the  perpetration  of  the  worst 
of  crimes. 

The  magistrates  of  England  have  been  blamed  for  not  exer- 
cising greater  severity  towards  all  vagrants.    But  if  all  the  *  idle 

*  and  disorderly'  persons  spoken  of  by  the  vagrant  act  were  con- 
ducted, at  this  moment,  before  the  English  justices  of  the  peace, 
they  would  soon  be  unable  to  provide  prisons  and  asylums  for 
even  a  tithe  of  their  number. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  ticket  system  carried  on  in  some 
unions  was  adopted,  with  some  little  alteration,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  ^  begging  would  receive  so  great  a  shock,  and  become 

*  such  a  bad  trade,  that  thousands  would  no  longer  follow  it, 

*  but  be  driven  to  do  what  they  never  wpuld  do  otherwise — 

*  namely,  work  for  an  honest  living.' 

But  this  supposes  a  state  of  things  which  does  not  exist  in 
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England;  It  supposes  that  there  is,  with  provisions  at  their 
present  prices,  labour  and  wages  enough  for  all  who  now  beg. 
We  know  that  this  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  tb^  ease ;  and 
until  it  shall  be  sa,  the  ticket  system  would  not  meet,  though  it 
might  mitigate,  the  eirih 

With  reference  to  the  ticket  system^  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  not  have  examined  it  in  its  details,  we  supply  the  following 
explanation. 

The  ticket  system  is  an  expedient  hit  upon  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  as  well  as  by  other  enemies  to  vagrancy, 
to  relieve  real  want,  and  yet  provide  against  imposition.  Every 
rate-payer  in  a  parish  it  has  been  proposed  to  supply  with  a 
certain  number  of  blank  tickets,  to  be  filled  up  by  him,  or  her, 
in  favour  of  any  vagrants  demanding  relief.  The  tickets  are  to 
he  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  Union  House  to  which  the 
poor  of  the  parish  are  sent  to  reside,  and  the  governors  are  to 
supply  the  applicant  with  lodging  or  food.  Some,  indeed,  pro- 
pose that  the  ticket  should  be  valid  within  twenty  miles'  distance 
of  the  spot  where  it  was  given.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet 
above  referred  to,  says — 

«  To  osrrj  out  the  ticket  system  effectually,  it  would  not  only  require 
the  ^aocvioD  of  the  poor  law  commissioners,  but  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  guardians  and  r^te-payers.  It  will  be  further  necessary,  that  every 
workhouse  he  provided  with  apartments  for  the  reception  of  tramps,  and 
with  labour  for  them  to  do;  that  every  rate-payer  be  Supplied  with  plenty 
6(  the  following,  or  some  such  kind  of  tickets,  to  give  to  persons  solicit- 
ing relief,  and  never  give  money  or  food ;  and  that  fench  a  tidret  be  a 
note  of  admitsioh  into  any  workhonse  to  wfaieh  it  may  be  directed  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  person's  house  sending  it. 

<  Td  the  Governors  of  Unkm  Woikhduse. 

Admit  ,  who  scdieits  relief  In  conieqaence  of 

I  and  cbaq^  it  to  the 
acconnt  of  the  overseers  of  my  parish. 

D.  B. 
Rate-payer  of  the  parish  of 
Dated  this  day  of  1&4    . 

*  On  the  other  side  of  the  note  should  be  printed — <<  The  person 
using  this  note  (supposing  him  to  go  into  workhouse  in  the  evening)  will 
be  allowed  a  supper  of  seven  ounces  of  bread  and  two  ounce9  of  bheese, 
a  bed ;  and  for  breakfast,  a  pint  of  gruel  and  seVen  pnhces  of  bread,  For 
which  he  mhst  do  two  hours  work  befcre  leafing  in  the  Morning.  If 
he  presents  tile  note,  or  remains  in  during  the  dsy,  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  go  out  lili  the  morning  fotiowing,  and  wiU  be  required  to  work  tha 
htturs  the  other  inmates  do,  and  at  the  usual  meal-timts  have  the  diet  of 
the  faonse.    ChiUren  and  the  sick  will  be  dieted  at  cUsoretioA." ' 

If  the  vagrant  act  be  not  enforoed  agsiust  the  b^reditary  ancl 
l^^ofesHotial  mendioants  of  Englaodi  al  least  this  tick#t  ayitem 
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should ;  and  if  all  classes  of  the  English  people  would  resolve 
on  not  relieving  such  mendicants  by  any  other  meansj  their  fate 
would  be  certain — they  must  yield <  But  in  the  present  state  of 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  destitute  poor,  who  are  beg- 
gars for  the  time  being,  and  who  are  so  from  a  real  pressure  of 
want  and  misery^  the  English  people^  as  a  nation,  will  not  apply 
the  ticket  system  to  them.    It  will,  however,  be  enquired,  ^  wLat 

*  right  have  even  the  agricultural  or  manufacturing  destitute  poor 
<  to  complain,  when  an  adequate  provision  has  Deen  made  for 
'  them  by  the  workhouse  system  of  the  poor  laws  ?  and  what  right 
'  have  they  to  refuse  the  relief  oiFered  them  by  that  system,  and 

*  become  beggars?* 

We  have  so  recently  defended  the  workhouse  system,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  poor  law  commissioners  in  enforcing  it,  that  there 
is  no  other  answer  necessary  on  our  part,  than  the  answer  of 
fact;  viz.  that  there  is  an  immense  and  constantly-increasine^ 
number  of  destitute  labourers  and  manufacturing  poor,  who  wiU 
not,  until  they  have  made  every  other  effort  to  prevent  it,  be^ 
come  parish  paupers.  They  will  sing,  sell  little  wares,  tell  their 
tales  of  misery,  and  beg ;  and  try  all  of  these  expedients  before 
they  will  consent  to  enter  the  unions*  Of  course,  income  cases^ 
this  decision  is  the  result  of  indolence,  but  in  a  multitude  of 
others  it  results  from  a  love  of  independence. 

If  those  labourers  and  iirtisans  who  decide  on  rejecting  paro*^ 
chial  relief  according  to  the  workhouse  system,  and  on  tsiking  to 
the  life  of  vagrants,  could  but  foresee  the  wretchedness,  miseryi 
degradation,  corruption,  and  vice,  to  which,  in  so  many  instances^ 
that  decision  must  lead  them,  we  confess  we  think  well  enough 
of  the  English  working  classes  to  feel  convinced  that  they  would 
come  to  another  decision.  But  with  this  we  have  at  present  np 
concern.  The^  have  wages  too  low,  or  no  wages  at  all,  or  the 
necessaries  of  life  too  dear.  Something  must  be  don^  but  what 
that  something  must  be,  we  have  no  intention  at  present  to  dis^ 
cuss ;  as  we  have  already  stated  at  the  commencement  of  thif 
article. 
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Art.  VII. — Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 
By  William  Mure  of  CaldwelL  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
1842, 

nnouRS  by 'Englishmen  in  Greece  have  not  been  published  in 
-■-  numbers  so  very  oppressive  as  those  which  have  been 
devoted  to  Italy ;  but  even  they,  we  fear,  have  been  so  numerous, 
that  the  public  will  question  strictly  the  author  of  every  new 
Grecian  tour,  whether  he  has  any  thing  to  tell  which  they  have 
not  long  ago  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing.  The  series  of 
travels  in  Greece  and  the  adjoining  regions,  given  to  the  world 
by  our  countrymen  during  the  recent  period  which  began  with 
the  journeys  of  Dr  Clarke,  embraces  hardly  any  work  that  is 
quite  worthless,  and  many  that  possess  very  distinguished  value. 
A  few  of  them  have  high  literary  merit  as  compositions,  or  as 
evidences  of  scholarship ;  some  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
classical  monuments ;  and  two  or  three  have  gone  far  towards 
laying  the  foundation  for  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  topography  of  Greece  and  her  colonies.  It  can  make  no 
part  of  our  plan,  amidst  an  overflow  of  other  matter,  to  aim 
at  appreciating  in  detail  the  works  which  belong  to  this  class. 
But  one  group  of  them  may  be  fitly  mentioned,  both  because 
it  would  be  unjust  to  speak  of  investigations  in  Greece  with- 
out naming  them,  and  because  the  nature  of  them  tends  to  a 
further  remark  which  we  are  desirous  of  making.  We  allude 
to  the  topographical  works  of  Colonel  Leake.  These  receive  but 
insufficient  praise  when  it  is  said,  not  only  that  in  all  essential 
qualities  they  are  models  of  their  kind,  but  that  his  researches, 
prosecuted  though  they  were  under  manifold  disadvantages, 
must  continue  to  form  the  basis  of  all  that  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  towards  completing  our  systematic  knowledge  of  the  inte- 
resting subject  which  has  worthily  occupied  so  many  years  of  the 
veteran  scholar's  life. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  performed,  there  yet  remains  ample 
scope  for  doing  more ;  and  there  are,  in  particular,  two  purposes 
which,  jointly  or  separately,  travellers  in  Greece  may  still  war- 
rantably  pursue,  and  the  attainment  of  which  will  fully  justify 
them  in  publishing  the  results  of  their  labours.  First,  there  is 
abundant  room  for  original  observation,  both  in  the  departments 
of  research  which  have  been  partly  cultivated  already,  and  in 
new  ones  which,  till  the  recent  changes  in  the  state  of  Greece, 
it  was  impossible  to  approach.  Much  obscurity  still  hangs  over 
many  points  of  the  classical  topography,  and  of  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  antique  monuments,  both  in  Greece  itself 
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and  in  the  neighbouring  Hellenic  countries.  The  richness  of 
the  vein  which  still  remains  to  be  worked  in  the  Grecian 
colonies,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  valuable  researches  of 
Mr  Fellows  in  Asia  Minor;  and  Mr  Pashley's  residence  in 
Crete  has  shown  how  abundant  the  fruit  is  which  may  be 
gathered  even  in  continental  Greece  and  the  islands,  by  a  travel- 
ler who,  adequately  prepared,  chooses  a  narrow  range  of  enquiry, 
and  devotes  himself  for  a  long  period  to  personal  investigation 
within  its  limits.  The  political  and.  social  condition  of  the 
Greek  nation,  again,  constitutes  a  class  of  facts  which,  partially 
investigated  before  the  revolution,  has  assumed  since  that  event 
an  aspect  entirely  new,  and  presents  phenomena  deserving  and 
demanding  close  and  philosophical  observation. 

Secondly,  while  there  thus  presents  itself  an  abundance  of  un- 
exhausted matter,  the  method  of  using  both  the  new  matter  and 
the  old,  offers  opportunities  for  not  less  improvement.  Works 
possessing  at  once  high  literary  merit,  and  great  value  as  instru- 
ments for  communicating  satisfactory  and  svstematic  information 
to  ordinary  readers,  might  be  composed  by  travellers  who, 
although  fully  qualified  for  original  discoveries,  may  not  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  make  any.  Such  writers  might  be 
entitled  to  rank  far  higher  thJin  mere  compilers;  and  they  might 
perform  for  Grecian  topography,  antiquities,  and  statistics,  a 
task  which  our  original  investigators  have  failed  to  accomplish 
The  most  picturesque  and  animated  of  our  tours  by  Englishmen 
in  those  regions,  convey  information  which  is  either  fragmentary 
or  deficient  in  solidity  ;  those,  again,  which  are  most  valuable  as 
receptacles  of  knowledge,  are  repulsive,  by  reason  of  their  form 
or  their  bulk,  or  both.  ^ 

It  is  time  to  ask  whether  Mr  Mure  has  been  justified  m  gmng 
his  Tour  to  the  public,  by  its  aptness  to  serve  either,  or  both,  of 
the  purposes  thus  indicated  as  worthy  of  attainment.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  has.  We  will  not,  indeed,  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  in  either  department  he  has  done  all  which 
might  have  been  done ;  nor  that  every  thing  which  he  has  done 
is  performed  in  the  very  best  manner ;  but  his  work  possesses 
no  inconsiderable  merit,  both  for  the  novelty  which  belongs  to  a 
good  deal  of  its  matter,  and  for  the  manner  m  which  his  materials 

His  travels  occupied  two  months  in  the  spring  of  1838,  during 
which  time  he  visited  Corfii  and  Ithaca,  traversed  Northern 
Greece  from  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis  to  Sunium,  and  made 
the  circuit  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  few^  weeks  thus  appro- 
priated were  of  course  insufficient  for  allowing  him  to  observe 
the    country  at  large  with   any  great  minuteness;    but    he 
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appears  to  hare  apportioned  bis  time  very  judiciously ;  and  in  a 
regrion  like  Greece,  whicli  is  so  small  in  extent,  and  which  has 
been  visited  and  reported  upon  so  often  already,  previous  pre- 
paration and  activity  on  the  route  will  enable  one  to  effect  a 
ffreat  deal  within  a  very  short  period.  The  time  at  which  Mr 
Mure  visited  Greece,  was  favourable  for  examination  both  of 
antiquities  and  of  the  existingr  position  of  the  people ;  although 
opportunities  yet  more  auspicious  will  be  enjoyed  by  future  tra- 
vellers, when  the  new  kingdom  shall  have  attained  completely, 
both  internal  consolidation  and  settled  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bours. He  has  watched,  sagaciously  and  with  lively  interest, 
several  of  the  classes  of  phenomena  which  were  presented  to  his 
view,  and  upon  these  he  has  communicated  the  results  of  bis 
observations. 

The  original  merit  of  his  book,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  lie  essentially  in  new  elucidations,  either  of  classical  topo- 
graphy or  of  classical  monuments.  At  least,  such  elucidations 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  work,  although  several  of  those 
which  occur  are  very  interesting,  and  vouch  not  only  for  the 
author's  possession  of  an  excellent  turn  for  observation,  but  for 
his  proficiency  in  a  sound  and  liberal  school  of  archaeological 
criticism.  The  facts  which,  in  this  department,  Mr  Mure  has 
been  absolutely  the  first  to  impart  to  the  English  public,  are,  if 
we  mistake  not,  just  three — the  site  of  the  Heraeom  or  Temple 
of  the  Argive  Juno,  near  Mycenae ;  the  existence  of  two  arched 
ffatewaysj  unobserved  by  Leake,  (who,  however,  bad  found  in 
tne  same  place  another  gate  of  that  construction,)  among  the 
Cyclopian  ruins  of  QSniadae ;  and  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
arched  bridge  at  a  spot  called  Xerokampo,  crossing*  a  tributary 
of  the  Laconian  river  Eurotas. 

The  site  of  the  Heraeum — an  object  of  fruitless  search  to  pre- 
ceding travellers — is  supposed  by  our  author,  and  (as  we  think) 
justly,  to  have  been  identified  by  the  late  General  Gordon,  who, 
after  repeated  excursions  made  in  vain  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering the  spot,  came  upon  it  by  chance  while  out  on  a  shooting 
party.  The  principal  remains  consist  of  a  conspicuous  Cyclopian 
wall.  The  eminence  on  which  this  ruin  stands,  and  the  lesser 
fragments  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  place,  are  de8cril)ed 
with  ^linuteness;  yet  not  with  more  than  scholars  would  expect 
to  find  bestowed  on  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  of  the  Grecian 
temples,  now  for  the  first  time  made  known.  Mr  Mure's  obser- 
vations at  CEniadae  and  Xerokampo  bear  upon  the  vexed  *ques- 
*  tion*  of  the  age  and  manner  in  Which  the  andent  Greeks  became 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  keyed  arch  ;  and  the  specimens 
described  by  him  w}ll  swell  usefully  the  list  of  examples  which 
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eall  on  tlie  antiquaries  of  art  to  revise  that  little  section  of  their 
sdenee. 

We  repeat,  what  we  hinted  a  little  ago,  that^  eurious  and 
valuable  as  are  faots  like  those  which  are  thus  pointed  out,  the  col* 
lection  of  two  or  three  of  them  is  hardly  an  excuse  for  bestowing 
on  the  public  any  thing  more  than  a  contribution  or  two  to  some 
periodical  work.  They  form  an  excellent  basis  for  such  papers  as 
the  author  has  contributed  to  the  ^  Rheiniscbes  Museum,'  and  to 
the  Annals  of  the  Roman  Archeoological  Institute.  But  they 
scarcely  carry  weight  enough  to  ballast  two  octavo  volumes,  de- 
signed (we  borrow  a  continuation  of  our  metaphor  from  an  eminent 
professor  of  the  Bathos)  to  float  through  the  channel  of  criticism 
into  the  haven  of  public  approbation.  They  might  have  served, 
however,  as  good  adjuncts  or  interludes  in  a  single  volume,  the 
staple  of  which  would  have  been  most  creditably  made  up  of  two 
other  groups  of  Mr  Mure's  chapters ;  by  far  tl^e  ablest  and  most 
valuable  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  antiquities  pf  Greece. 
The  one  group  embraces  the  Homeric  topography  of  Ithaca  •  the 
other  deals  with  the  topography  of  Athens,^  and  the  present  oon«- 
dition  of  its  classical  monuments.  We  willingly  dwell  for  a  time 
upon  the  elucidations  which  the  author  has  bestowed  upon  each 
of  these  interesting  topics. 

For  the  details  of  the  •  Ithacan  Questions,'  however,  \ye 
must  refer  to  the  book  itself.  These  classical  discussions  are  con- 
ducted not  only  with  great  good  sense  and  acuteness,  but  with 
much  liveliness  \  and  the  scenery  is  described  in  a  cle^r  and  e^^^ 
tremely  pleasing  manner.  On  the  points  directly  mooted  ip 
reference  to  the  Ithaca  of  Homer,  and  to  the  proper  methpd  of 
^conciling  the  poetic  description  with  the  naked  reality,  wo 
unreservedly  concur  both  in  the  author's  general  conclusions, 
and  in  most  steps  of  the  process  by  which  he  reaches  them.  In 
both  respects.  Sir  William  Oell's  work  on  Ithaca  stands  immeap* 
Burably  lower.  But  one  article  there  is  in  Mr  Mure'9  Homeric 
'creed,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  vagueness  not  to  have  been 
expected  from  one  so  familiar,  as  he  evidently  is,  with  the  specu- 
lations of  the  best  German  critics.  We  are  tempted,  tberefqre, 
to  state  some  views  as  to  the  geography  of  the  Odyssey,  wl;ip||f 
while  they  may  form  a  supplenaent  to  tois  part  Qf  bis  WQi^i  admt 
of  being  aptly  illustrated  from  his  own  pages. 

We  would  say,  then»  that  the  geography  of  the  Odyssey  oan*- 
HQt  be  understood,  unless  the  scenes  of  the  poem  be  regarded  aS 
£EilliBg  into  three  separate  classes — the  scenes  which  the  noet 
described  from  his  own  knowledge — the  scenes  which  he  described 
jfrom  report — the  scenes  which  were  quite  ima^nary. 

To  the  first  section  of  this  geographioal  system  belong  those 
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few  Bpots  of  the  Grecian  continent,  to  which,  for  a  time,  tLe 
action  is  transferred.  To  it  belongs  also,  beyond  question,  the 
rocky  isle  of  Ithaca,  the  domain  in  which  Odysseus  dwelt,  and 
bore  sway  as  an  overlord  over  the  tributary  princes.  All  these 
are  scenes  not  only  real,  but  directly  known  to  the  poet— scenes, 
however,  which,  as  we  must  not  fail  to  recollect,  are  treated 
by  him  in  the  poetical  and  ideal  fashion.  We  must  not,  like 
Vblcker,  deny  reality  to  Homer's  Ithaca  more  than  to  his  Pylas 
or  his  Sparta.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not,  with  Gel), 
derogate  from  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  poet's  genius,  by 
endeavouring  to  discover,  in  the  reality,  a  counterpart  to  every 
feature  of  beauty  with  which  his  imagination  adorned  what  it 
adventured  to  describe.  In  reference  to  this  class  of  the  Homeiie 
scenery,  our  author's  introductory  remarks  deal  justly  with  both 
of  the  erroneous  opinions. 

<  The  irapression  which  a  personal  visit  to  this  island  can  hardly  fail  to 
leave  on  the  mind  of  the  impartial  student  of  Homer  is,  that  so  great  is 
the  general  resemblance  between  its  natural  features  and  those  of  the  one 
described  in  the  Odyssey,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  discover  in  each 
case  a  bay,  rock  cavern  or  mountain,  answering  to  bis  description,  as  to 
decide,  among  the  many  that  present  themselves,  on  the  precise  one 
which  he  may  happen  to  have  bad  in  view.  In  estimating  the  amoiint 
or  value  of  this  correspondence,  he  will  also  bear  in  mind  how  unreason- 
able it  were  to  exact  from  the  poet  of  any  age,  although  possessed  of  the 
closest  personal  familiarity  with  the  district  selected  for  his  scene  of 
action,  the  rigid  accuracy  of  the  land-sufFcyor,  or  to  deny  him  the  privi- 
lege of  his  profession,  even  in  his  description  of  real  objects,  to  depart  a 
little  from  the  truth,  where  a  slight  variation  of  site  or  appearance  was 
necessary  to  their  full  effect.  To  pronounce,  therefore,  as  some  bare 
done,  in  the  £ice  of  so  great  a  mass  of  general  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  Homer  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  Ithaca,  because  the  more  fas- 
tidious commentator  may  find  difficulty  in  arranging  on  his  classical 
atlas,  consistently  with  existing  appearances,  the  hut  of  Eumseus,  the 
fountain  of  Arethusa,  or  the  port  of  Phorcys,  were  almost  as  unreason- 
able as  to  deny  the  author  of  Waverley  any  personal  knowledge  of  Scot- 
land, because  of  an  equal  difficulty  of  identifying  the  bay  of  EUangowan 
or  the  castle  of  Tillietudlem. 

<  Equally  unwarrantable,  on  the  other  side,  are  the  attempts  ol  the 
more  orthodox  school  of  Homeric  interpreters,  to  force  on  existing;  ob- 
jects or  localities  a  closeness  of  harmony  with  his  descriptions,  such  as 
was  doubtless  as  little  congenial  to  his  own  taste  as  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  his  poem ;  and  this  over-subtlety,  as  displayed  in  the  elegant 
bat  not  very  critical  work  of  Gell,  the  patriarch  of  modern  Ithacan  topo- 
graphers, is  among  the  chief  causes  that  have  led  some  of  his  successors 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that,  wbiie 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  recognize  a  strong  general  resem- 
blance between  the  descriptions  of  scenery  contained  in  any  poetical  work 
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of  deep  interest,  and  the  real  localities  to  which  they  refer,  it  would  tend 
but  little  to  enhance  this  pleasure,  could  I  b&  convinced  of  the  accuracy 
of  all  their  minutest  details,  even  to  the  back-door,  kitchen,  and  draw-well 
of  the  hero's  dwelling.'— (Vol.  i.  pp.  60-61.) 

Thus  njuch  for  one  extreme  of  the  Homeric  system  of  geogra- 
phy. Diametrically  opposed  to  it  stands  the  other  extreme, 
whose  distinctive  character  Mr  Mure  seems  to  apprehend  less 
clearly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  hesitating  manner  in  which  he 
mentions  the  claims  of  another  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  be  held 
as  representing  a  prominent  scene  in  the  Odyssey.  He  does  not 
indeed  believe  that  Corfu  represents  Scheria,  and  his  scepticism 
is  assuredly  well  founded  ;  but  he  does  not  make  the  denial  with 
sufficient  boldness,  nor  does  he,  apparently,  recognise  clearly  the 
principle  upon  which  the  denial  rests.  In  the  class  of  Homeric 
scenes  with  which  we  now  deal,  lie  names  signifying  spots  which 
never  existed,  and  which  were  never  conceived  as  existing  by 
the  poet  himself.  To  this  class  must  be  referred  the  greater 
number  (and  some  would  include  in  it  all,  without  exception) 
of  the  scenes  in  which  the  wandering  prince  of  Ithaca  appears, 
till  he  is  landed  at  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs  on  the  beach  of  his 
native  isle.  These  are  regions  situated  in  a  world  of  mere 
imagination — their  place  as  unreal  as  their  dwellers  and  adven- 
tures are  wild  and  fantastical.  It  matters  nothing  to  us  that 
wrong  notions  have  been  entertained  as  to  these  poetical  spots- 
notions  nourished  sometimes  by  national  and  local  vanity,  always 
by  erroneous  comprehension  of  that  which  is  the  essence  of  old 
poetical  tradition.  We  care  not  though  from  the  days  of  Timaeus 
the  Sicilians  claimed  for  their  own  delightful  island  the  conse- 
crated name  of  Thrinacria,  where  pastured  the  sacred  herds  of 
the  Sun  ;  and  though  there  also  Thucydides,  and  Euripides,  and 
Polybius,  placed  the  Cyclopes  and  the  bloodstained  den  of  Poly- 
phemus. We  disregard  with  equal  confidence  the  belief  which 
(perhaps  springing  up  early  in  the  Post- Homeric  days  of  Greece, 
caught  eagerly  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  echoed  by  Strabo  and 
the  other  Greek  flatterers  of  their  nation)  pointed  to  the  coasts 
of  Southern  Italy  as  containing  the  Isle  of  Circe,  the  terrific 
ocean-pass  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  pastoral  haunts 
of  the  gigantic  Lsestrygones.  Even  less  ground  is  there  for 
identifying  with  Corcyra,  or  with  any  spot  on  this  prosaic  earth, 
th6  poetic  region  of  Scheria,  the  seat  of  the  blessed  Phaeacians, 
the  fairyland  of  Grecian  legends,  the  ideal  of  Grecian  happi- 
ness, and  beauty,  and  virtue.  This  Elysian  picture  is  as  unreal 
as  that  to  which  it  is  a  counterpart — the  dismal  scene  at  the 
gloomy  frontiers  of  the  earth,  where  the  wanderer  offered  sacri- 
fice to  evoke  the  shadows  of  the  unhappy  dead.     If  we  look  for 
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any  of  tbese  scenes  on  the  map,  it  should  be,  as  Pape  Knight 
sarcastically  advised,  in  the  same  latitude  with  Utopia,  or 
Brobdigna£[. 

But  lastly,  (although  neither  Nitzsch  nor  the  other  Homeric 
critics,  whose  views  we  chiefly  follow,  have  brought  out  this 
point  with  sufficient  distinctness^  there  are  clearly  some  par- 
ticulars in  the  geography  of  the  Odyssey  which  cannot  be  satis- 
fiactorily  explained  by  a  reference  to  either  of  these  two  classes— 
the  scenes  real  and  known  to  the  poet — the  scenes  invented, 
whether  by  himself  or  by  the  framers  of  the  older  fables.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  recognise  a  third  class  of  cases,  in  which  Homer 
describes  poetically  scenes  regarded  by  him  in  a  different  light. 
These,  if  they  did  not  really  exist,  were  at  any  rate  supposed  by 
him  to  do  so;  but  they  were  known  to  him  only  from  vague 
rumours,  such  as  the  unexact  stories  of  Grecian  mariners,  or  the 
tales  of  other  travellers,  set  forth  with  a  rich  garniture  of  dis- 
tortion and  exaggeration.  In  the  question,  how  many  of  the 
scenes  in  the  Odyssey  ought  to  be  referred  to  this  intermediate 
class,  lies,  as  we  venture  to  think,  the  principal  field  for  contro- 
versy which  is  still  fairly  open  to  the  geographical  annotators  on 
Homer.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  narrow  the  class  by  including 
in  it  no  more  than  the  very  first  steps  in  the  hero's  journey— the 
Cicones  and  the  Lotophagi ;  and  in  thi^  view  we  might  consider 
the  purely  fabulous  part  of  the  tale  to  begin  with  the  darkness,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  adventurers  sail  towards  the  rude  haven 
of  the  Cyclopes,  as  it  ends  with  the  happy  slumber  which  her- 
alds the  restoration  of  the  chief  to  his  native  isles«  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  doubt,  with  some  show  of  reason,  whether, 
in  separating  thus  strongly  between  the  purely  and  the  partially . 
invented,  we  do  not  take  things  too  strictly,  too  academically, 
too  Teutonically  ;  we  may  doubt  whether,  even  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  Ulysses*  adventures,  and  even  throughout  the  marvel- 
lous tale  which  he  tells  to  his  believing  hosts  in  Scberia,  there 
do  not  occur  scenes  which,  to  the  poet's  own  mind,  presented  the 
same  mi^ed  character  as  the  account  of  the  Lotophagi,  But,  in 
endeavouring  to  systematize  our  notions  of  the  literary  questions 
to  which  the  work  before  us  has  invited,  we  have  already,  perhaps, 
travelled  a  little  out  of  the  record.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
return  ere  we  altogether  lose  sight  of  our  traveller  and  his  tour. 

We  pass  to  another  section  of  his  book,  being  that  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  seeming  to  us,  not  less  tl^an  the  chapters  on 
Ithaca,  to  make  good  bis  claim  to  be  held  an  imparter  of  original 
information.  At  Athens  he  finds  none  of  those  primitive  forti- 
fications, amidst  which,  both  in  other  parts  of  Northern  Greece, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  labours  with  a  zeal 
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as  indefatigable  as  if  he  were  himself  an  aboriginal  Pelasgian. 
For  more  than  twenty  centuries  the  turf  has  grown,  and  the  flocks 
have  wandered,  among  those  solitary  rocks  where  rose  the  Tita- 
nic ruins  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae.  In  the  heart  of  Attica,  per- 
haps, where  the  Cephisus  and  Ilissus  flowed  beneath  the  rock  of 
Athene,  no  monuments  had  ever  been  reared  emulating  the  mas- 
siveness  of  the  stupendous  piles  which  yet  stand  upon  the  heights 
of  Argolis ;  and  when  more  civilized  generations  had  crowned  the 
Cecropian  Hill  with  its  Ionian  Acropolis,  nothing  was  there  left 
o£the  barbaric  times,  except  some  portions  of  the  northern  walls, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  a  fortress  erected  by  Pelasgians;  probably 
by  some  remnant  of  that  wonderful  race,  later  and  less  powerful 
than  those  who  had  elsewhere  toiled  like  earth-born  giants.  The 
chief  antiquities  of  Athens  belong  to  the  proudest  and  brightest 
times  of  Hellenic  civilization.  They  have  been  visited,  as  oljects 
of  pilgrimage,  by  men  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  They 
have  been  described  and  depicted  times  without  number.  But  both 
in  their  state  and  in  the  opportunities  for  investigating  their  his- 
tory, the  late  vicissitudes  in  the  political  position  of  Greece  have 
brought  about  changes  of  the  most  remarkable  kind.  Of  these 
changes,  the  work  under  our  notice  gives  an  excellent  account, 
which  to  most  of  its  readers  will,  we  suspect,  be  entirely  new ;  while 
there  can  be  few  who  will  not  derive  additional  matter  for 
thought,  both  from  the  facts  and  from  the  opinions  expressed  in 
regard  to  them. 

Before  the  emancipation  of  Greece,  our  knowledge  of  Athe- 
nian topography,  chiefly  imparted  through  countrymen  of  oup 
own,  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  utmost  point  which  it 
could  be  expected  to  attain,  so  long  as  the  country  should  remain 
in  tho  hands  of  its  Turkish  masters.  The  pen  had  done  its 
best,  and  in  some  instances  its  worst ;  what  remained  to  be  done 
was  the  function  of  the  pick-axe.  There  had  been  more  than 
enough  of  dissertation-writing,  as  well  as  of  tourist-raptures : 
what  was  wanted  was  a  scheme  of  intelligent  excavations.  That 
which  the  French,  during  their  occupation  of  Italy,  began  to  do 
for  Rome,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  rulers  of  Greece 
would  do  for  Athens — laying  open  to  the  eye  the  ruins  of  the 
classical  times,  which  were  built  up  amidst  the  Turkish  and 
Frankish  fortifications  of  the  Acropolis,  or  buried  beneath  the 
soil  and  the  hovels  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  The 
state  of  Athens  was  alluringly  favourable  for  such  operations ; 
singularly  so,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  ground  containing 
thj?  relics  of  Rome. 

The  precious  opportunity  was  unused.  It  may  be  more  just 
to  say  that,  with  regard  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  it  was 
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deliberately  annihilated.  The  selection  of  Athens  as  the  seat  of 
King  Otho*8  sovereignty,  whether  politically  right  or  wrong, 
was  extremely  unfortunate  for  the  classical  monuments  of  the 
place.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  likely  to  be 
most  disadvantag^eous  on  account  of  the  risks  to  which  it  exposed 
the  architectural  works  already  known,  or  on  account  of  the 
obstacles  which  it  threatened  to  interpose  in  the  way  of  further 
investigations.  But  a  second  error  was  added  to  the  first.  Even 
if  Athens  must  be  the  seat  of  government,  the  new  metropolis 
might,  it  should  seem,  have  been  so  placed  as  to  interfere  little, 
or  not  at  all,  with  the  buried  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  .  This  wise 
abstinence  was  not  practised.  Tha  Greco- Bavarian  Athens  lies 
entirely  within  the  Athens  of  Theseus,  Themistocles,  and  Had- 
rian; and  in  that  space  it  occupies  precisely  the  spots  where 
many  of  the  finest  ancient  structures  stood,  and  where  many  of 
their  ruins  must  still  lie  buried.  In  the  plain,  therefore,  all  hope 
of  further  discoveries  is  at  an  end.  Little  or  nothing,  also,  has 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  lower  eminences  about  the 
city,  where  were  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  the  Museum.  The 
identification  of  Mount  Saint  George  with  Lycabettus,  which  our 
author  rightly  considers  to  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  was  first 
stated,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Dr  Wordsworth.  In  the  case  of  the 
Theseion,  as  it  would  appear,  the  German  antiquaries  in  Greece 
have  indicated  a  tendency  to  that  revolutionary  system  of  arch- 
seology  which,  with  various  success,  they  have  applied  to  monu- 
ments and  sites  in  Rome.  The  summary  with  which  we  are 
favoured,  of  the  arguments  by  which  Dr  Ross  strives  to  support 
his  transformation  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  into  a  Temple 
of  Mars,  have  not  as  yet  convinced  us  that  there  are,  for  this 
change,  reasons  so  strong  as  those  which  justified  M.  Bunsen 
in  twisting  the  Roman  Forum  back  into  the  attitude  which  it 
occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

On  the  Acropolis  much  has  been  done.  The  operations  have 
already  brought  to  light  a  great  deal  that  is  both  new  and 
valuable ;  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  demolition  of  the  pic- 
turesque square  tower  of  the  middle  ages,  which  is  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  the  landscape,  to  put  this  classical  rock  almost 
beyond  the  recognition  of  those  who  saw  it  a  few  years  ago. 

*  The  exertions  of  the  Greco- Bavarian  government  towards  the  dis- 
co verv,  maintenance,  or  restoration  of  ancient  monuments,  have  hitherto 
he«n  concentrated  almost  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  thus  far,  it  must  be  ailmitted,  the  result  of  its  measures  reflects  credit 
on  the  /oal,  industry)  and  judgment  of  this  department  of  administration. 

<  'Hie  walls  of  the  Propylea,  with  the  extant  columns  of  its  portico^ 
are  in  a  ^roat  measure  disengaged  from  the  unseemly  masses  of  Turkish 
ma$onrj  in  which  ihey  were  formerly  imbedded ;  the  original  plan  of 
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the  structure,  which  was  before  matter  of  doubtful  speculation,  can  now 
be  recognised  nearly  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  the  square  bulwark  form- 
ing its  left  flank,  which  was  lately  the  basement  of  a  Turkish  bastion, 
presents  at  least  the  skeleton  of  the  celebrated  Pinacotheca  or  Picture- 
gallery,  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Pausanias. 

<  But  the  object  which,  on  nearer  approach,  can  hardly  fail,  by  its  no- 
velty as  well  as  beauty,  most  forcibly  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  familiar  with  the  Acropolis  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
older  drawings  or  descriptions,  is  the  little  Temple  of  Victory,  situated 
on  the  south-west  edge  of  the  precipice,  immediately  below  the  tower. 
This  building,  which  was  still  in  existence  when  Wheler  and  Spon 
visited  Athens  in  1676,  had  long  disappeared  before  the  days  of  the  pre- 
sent or  even  the  last  generation  of  travellers.  Some  fragments  of  ma- 
sonry, however,  supposed  to  belong  to  it,  still  remained  visible  on  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  former  site ;  and  four  slabs  of  its 
sculptured  frieze,  which  had  been  built  into  a  neighbouring  wall,  found 
their  way,  in  the  course  of  Lord  Elgin's  operations,  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. One  of  the  first  undertakings  of  the  Royal  Conservators  of  An- 
tiquities, was  the  excavation  and  recomposition  of  its  materials.  It  has 
now,  under  the  magic  auspices  of  Messrs  Ross  and  Schubart,  risen  like 
a  phoenix  from  its  ashes ;  and,  as  seen  from  a  little  distance,  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  new  but  unfinished  edifice :  its  white  marble  columns 
and  walls  glittering  in  the  sun,  with  a  splendour  little  short  of  that 
which  they  displayed  when  fresh  from  the  chisels  of  their  original  con- 
structors. The  materials  were  found  nearly  complete,  buried  under  an 
upper  story  of  rubbish  belonging  to  Turkish  buildings  on  the  same  site, 
ruined  posterior  to  itself.  This  temple  is  of  very  small  dimensions,  and 
of  the  class  called  by  Vitruvius  amphiprostyle  ;  consisting  of  a  cell  with 
four  Ionic  columns  at  each  front,  but  none  at  the  sides.  The  walls  of 
the  cell,  with  the  two  porticoes,  have  been  re-constructed  in  their  in- 
tegrity. The  remains  of  the  entablature,  comprising  nearly  the  whole 
frieze  with  the  exception  of  the  pieces  in  the  British  Museum,  were  ly- 
ing in  a  neighbouring  shed,  preparatory  to  being  replaced.  The  reliefs 
are  of  the  most  perfect  period  of  art,  representing  Greeks  triumphant  over 
Persians  or  other  oriental  barbarians,  in  a  style  somewhat  more  easy  and 
lively  than  that  of  Phidias.  The  epoch  of  the  construction  of  this  temple 
is  doubtful :  some  place  it  earlier,  but  it  cannot  well  be  brought  lower, 
than  the  Periclean  era. 

<  A  somewhat  similar  process  of  restoration  was  carrying  on  in  the 
case  of  the  Erechtheum.  Many  of  its  lost  fragments  had  already  been 
disinterred  and  replaced  ;  and,  as  I  understood,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  government  to  make  good  the  remaining  deficiencies  to  the  extent 
of  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  building— walls,  porticoes,  and  roof. 
In  a  neighbouring  workshop,  a  Swiss  sculptor  was  engaged  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  new  caryatid  of  Pentelic  marble,  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
removed  by  Lord  Elgin.  Capitals  of  columns  and  other  ornamental 
pieces  of  masonry  were  also  in  progress.        *  *  ♦  * 

*  The  only  considerable  relic  of  modem  structure  now  in  the  Acro- 
polis, besides  the  tower  at  its  south-western  angle,  is  the  mosque  in  the 
centre  of  the  Parthenon ;  the  removal  of  which  would  not  probably  be 
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detrimental  to  the  general  effect  of  the  rain.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
the  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  since  its  area  has  heen  cleared  of  its  other 
Turkish  appendages,  presents  a  somewhat  bare  and  desolate  aspect,  and 
is  probably  a  far  less  picturesque  scene  than  it  was  in  Turkish  times, 
yet  hitherto  it  may  be  said,  that  what  has  been  done  has  heen  done  well. 
But  if  the  square  tower  be  pulled  down — if  the  Erechtheum  and  the  Par- 
thenon be  restored  and  roofed  in  upon  the  new  renorating  principles-- 
if  the  surrounding  area  be  then  levelled,  paved,  and  appropriated,  as  will 
doubtless  be  the  case  if  the  system  now  in  vogue  continue  to  be  acted 
upon,  to  displays  of  modern  Hellenic  taste  in  architecture — ^the  result 
will  hardly  be  such  as  to  afford  matter  of  congratulation  to  any  true 
lover  of  art  or  antiquity/ — (Vol.  il.  pp.  65,  68,  73.) 

It  is  time  to  quit  the  purely  antiquarian  section  of  the  work, 
upon  whichy  it  may  be,  we  have  already  bestowed  what  to  some 
will  appear  an  undue  share  of  attention.  We  hasten  to  say, 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  portion  of  the  author's^  la- 
bours in  which  he  is  entitled  to  claim  the  praise  of  original 
observation.  There  has  not,  till  now,  been  communicated  to 
the  British  public,  from  any  competent  source,  a  view  of  those 
singularly  interesting  features  which  have  been  superinduced 
both  upon  the  face  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  character  and 
social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  recognition  of  the  na- 
tional independence,  and  the  attempt  to  assimilate  the  political 
state  of  Greece  to  that  of  the  other  European  kingdoms.  Mr 
Strong's  volume,  recently  published,  treats  these  new  relations 
in  an  aspect  strictly  statistical ;  and  presents  a  mass  of  documents, 
and  figures,  and  tabular  results,  which  must  prove  singularly 
valuable  as  the  first  materials  for  speculation  on  these  important 
topics.  But  upon  these  we  have  at  present  no  fit  opportunity  of 
entering.  We  remark  only,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  we  have 
found  the  Athenian  Banker's  systematic  survey  to  throw  much 
necessary  light  upon  Mr  Mure's  travelling  sketches. 

We  have  said,  then,  that  both  in  this  interesting  department 
(to  which  he  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  work)  and  in  that  of 
classical  antiquities,  Mr  Mure  appears  to  us  to  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  stock  of  real  knowled&^e  in  regard  to  Greece. 
The  amount  of  the  acquisitions  which,  In  the  two  branches  to- 
gether, he  has  presented  to  his  readers,  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  the  publication  of  his  researches ;  even  if  these 
had  been  communicated  in  a  manner  inferior  to  that  in  which  he 
has  been  able  to  communicate  them. 

In  rerard  to  the  manner  of  communication,  the  second  qualifi- 
cation which  we  laid  down  for  intending  travellersi  our  opuuea  VH 
upon  the  whole,  extremely  favourable.  The  work  must  be  re* 
garded  as  one  addressing  itself  to  an  eztensivte  drele  of  readers, 
»nd  aiming  at  conveying  information  in  a  popntar  and  agreeable 
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form.  We  are  justified  in  considering  it  from  this  point  of  view 
by  several  features  in  its  plan  and  execution,  which,  if  it  had 
been  designed  for  a  very  narrow  and  highly-instructed  class  of 
students,  could  not  have  been  introduced  by  a  writer  possessing 
so  much  tact  as  well  as  knowledge.  As  a  popular  book  of 
travels,  then,  it  is  disfigured  by  some  serious  faults.  It  has  two 
in  particular,  which  run  greatly  into  each  other :  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  diffuse  description — a  tendency,  not  less  strong,  to  con- 
troversial digression. 

The  author  has  an  excellent  eye  for  natural  scenery  and  its 
adjuncts — a  quick  apprehension  of  those  salient  points  of  human 
character  which  strike  a  passing  observer,  and  a  turn  for  medi- 
tative, half  poetic  reflection,  which  we  cannot  prevail  upon  our- 
selves to  think  unbecoming  his  character,  whether  as  an  accom- 
plished scholar  or  as  a  Colonel  of  Militia.  But  his  manner  of 
expression  is  equally  long-drawn  in  description  and  in  medita- 
tion ;  and  the  picture  of  a  group  clustered  round  a  hostelry  fire, 
the  sketch  of  a  landscape  seen  from  a  commanding  height,  and 
the  enunciation  of  the  sentiments  inspired  by  a  celebrated  ruiny 
are  alike  temptations  to  a  fulness  of  petty  detail,  which  mars  se- 
verely the  effect  of  the  whole.  Amusing  examples  of  this  tedious 
circumstantiality  are  furnished  by  passages  dealing  with  the 
animal  kingdom ;  such  as  the  apparition  of  the  six  vultures  among 
the  Acarnanian  ruins,  the  song  of  the  Boeotian  owl  at  Chseronea, 
and  the  conversation  with  the  camel  beside  the  Attic  khan  of 
San  Vlasio. 

Where  the  objects  observed  tempt  to  the  discussion  of  disputed 
questions,  the  same  tendency  is  annoyinglyactive  >  but  it  is  not  to 
such  cases  that  its  exercise  is  confined.  There  are  repeated  dis- 
sertations (such  as  a  philosophical  speculation  on  the  effects  of 
climate  upon  national  character)  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
even  the  excuse  of  arising  naturally  out  of  the  matter  imme- 
diately in  hand.  This  itch  fbr  digression  is  common  enough  in 
unpractised  writers ;  but  it  is  unworthy  of  one  who  does  not  here 
mSke  his  first  bow  to  the  public.  For  our  own  part,  we  like 
to  see  an  author  ride  his  hobby  with  spirit,  and  can  make  ample 
allowance  for  vagaries  which  may  leaa  him  now  and  then 
aside  from  the  proper  path.  But  when  he  not  only  p^allops  down 
every  cross-road,  out  incessantly  indulges  himself  m  a  steeple- 
chase ending  at  the  point  where  it  began,  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
warn  him,  that  the  reader  (who  may  be  regarded  as  having  accepted 
^  seat  on  the  crupper)  will,  if  once  thrown,  be  hardly  persuaded 
to  mount  again. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  book  will,  if  we  mistake  not, 
prove  agreeable  to  every  one  who  can  by  any  means  be  e;s:cited  to 
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take  an  interest  in  the  topics  of  which  it  treats.     Its  defects  are 
far  more  than  atoned  for  by  many  good  qualities. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  use  fully  the  materials  which 
it  furnishes,  for  aiding  us  to  form  a  conception  of  the  present  as> 
pect  and  position  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  their  country. 
Some  we  cannot  leave  unnoticed. 

The  half-ruined  town  of  Mesolonghi,  and  the  surrounding 
plain  with  its  scarred  stumps,  the  remains  of  olive  groves  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turks  during  the  siege,  presaged  in  like  manner 
the  .gloomy  features  of  a  picture  which  he  was  to  see  repeated 
at  almost  every  step  of  his  route,  and  which  he  has  described 
with  much  liveliness  and  feeling.  It  is  a  frightfully  instructive 
example  of  the  calamities  which  attend  on  war,  and  from  which 
the  justice  of  the  cause  is  no  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  that  is  its  scene.  Some  of  the  facts  collected  in  Mr  Gor- 
don's statistical  work,  to  which  we  formerly  referred,  aptly  illus- 
trate and  explain  the  casual  observations  of  the  traveller. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  territory  erected  into  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  was  one  from  which  those  were  expelled 
who  had  previously  constituted,  almost  exclusively,  the  higher 
classes — the  Turkish  landholders  and  the  functionaries  of  the 
Turkish  government.  They  who  remained,  they  who  had  re- 
sisted for  years  the  combined  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  had  at  length  compelled  the  powers  of  Europe  to  interfere 
for  saving  them  from  annihilation,  were  a  race  who  had,  till 
then,  been  but  the  slaves  of  barbarous  masters.  Of  this  fact — a 
fact  indispensable  to  be  considered  by  those  who  would  feirly 
estimate  the  difficulties  of  establishing  order  and  civilization  in 
Greek  society — we  speak  at  present  in  its  relation  to  the  occu- ' 
pancjr  of  the  soil.  The  lands  which  had  belonged,  either  to  the 
Turkish  government  or  to  private  persons  of  that  race,  were  in 
the  end  forfeited,  and  became  the  property  of  the  Greek  nation. 
Accordingly,  the  government  of  King  Otho,  although  its 
claims  are  not  yet  wholly  adjusted,  has  come  into  possession  of 
a^  vast  proportion  of  the  whole  country.  Not  more  than  an 
eighth,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  ninth  part  of  the  lands,  is  pri- 
vate property.  Both  the  government  and  the  individuals  found 
their  domains  almost  utterly  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the 
war ;  and,  when  we  have  regard  to  the  formidable  difficulties 
against  which  the  whole  nation  have  had  to  struggle  since  the 
acquisition  of  their  independence,  and  to  the  energy  with  which, 
m  various  quarters,  these  difficulties  have  been  combated,  we 
®^^.^^  find  cause  for  hope,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation 
^hich  all  accounts  agree  in  representing  as  still  paramount  over 
tne  greater  part  of  a  region  so  highly  favoured  by  nature. 
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The  centuries  of  Turkish  misrule  had  converted  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  country  into  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  wilds. 
The  exterminating  and  bitter  contest  which  raged  for  years  after 
the  first  rising,  severely  aggravated  these  evils ;  and  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  can  acquire  but  slowly  the  population  and  the 
wealth  which  are  requisite  for  enabling  it  to  redeem  its  statistical 
position.  A  country  said  to  be  capable  of  supporting  five  miU 
lions  of  souls,  is  inhabited  by  less  than  nine  hundred  thousand ; 
and  the  poverty  of  its  present  agricultural  resources  may  be  esti- 
mated in  some  measure  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  calculated  to 
be  but  one  yoke  of  oxen  for  every  four  persons  engaged  in 
tillage. 

•  In  the  rural  districts,  one  scene  of  ruin  presents  itself  after 
another-^relieved,  however,  in  many  quarters  by  the  cheering 
aspect  of  reviving  prosperity.  The  olive-trees  were  almost 
every  where  cut  down  and  burned  bv  the  Turks ;  the  plain  of 
Argos,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Navarin,  which  had  been 
covered  with  groves  of  this  useful  tree,  were  left  without  a  grow- 
ing plant.  The  currant  vineyards  were  chiefly  destroyed,  and 
those  which  remained  had  grown  wild.  Patras,  once  imbedded 
in  orchards,  stands  completely  bare.  Birds  of  prey  prowl 
every  where ;  and  in  the  defile  of  Tretus,  and  between  the  cita- 
del of  Corinth  and  the  sea,  the  bones  of  an  army  of  slain  Turks 
still  lie  mouldering  away.  The  towns  of  Greece,  almost  without 
any  exception,  were,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  mere  heaps  of  ruins ; 
and  upon  these  the  new  towns  are  gradually  rising.  Livadia,  as 
Mr  Mure  approached  it,  seemed  to  him  to  be  composed  of  small 
herb*plots  or  kitchen-gardens :  on  his  arrival,  these  were  seen  to 
be  the  areas  and  foundations  of  the  ruined  houses.  Thebes, 
having  lost  the  plane-trees  of  its  bazar,  its  domes  and  mina- 
rets, is  a  group  of  ^  hovels,  wOoden  sheds,  ruins,  and  rubbish,' 
with  a  high  square  tower  of  the  middle  ages  standing  at  one 
extremity  of  its  ridge,  the  sole  remnant  of  its  former  state. 
Tripolissza  and  Argos  are  rising  from  similar  devastations ;  and 
Athens  itself  presents  its  new  and  handsome  buildings  in  humi- 
liating contiguity  to  hillocks  of  overthrown  masonry.  The  de^ 
struction  of  Misitra,  instead  of  having  been  followed  by  its  re* 
erection  on  the  same  spot,  has  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Sparta,  on,  or  close  beside  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  The  name 
and  the  act  are  good  omens.  With  them  we  gladly  close  this 
enumeration  of  articles  included  in  the  price  which  a  brave 
nation  has  been  made  to  pay  for  its  freedom. 

To  the  character  of  the  nation,  Mr  Mure  shows  every  disposi- 
tion to  do  frank  and  hearty  justice.  The  excellent  spirit  which 
pervades  his  work,  where  the  Greeks  themselves  are  the  objects 
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of  rtifiark,  is  one  of  thd  most  ag^rteabte  of  the  qiiftlitiM  wkieh 
recommend  it  to  fkroun  It  is  a  spirit  of^od^will  and  kindnHS  ' 
towards  the  peoplei  and  of  warm  sympathy  with  them  ia  their 
past  struggles  and  their  present  condition.  Their  character  is 
comment^  upon  with  an  allowance,  not  less  just  than  kindly^ 
for  the  causes  of  deterioration  which  have  so  long  operated  upon 
it;  and  the  pleasing  features  which  came  under  lii»  notice 
are  depicted  with  a  friendly  yet  discriminating  hand. 

Very  early  in  the  wild  journey  along  the  coast  of  Aoamaiiia 
and  j^tolia^  which  is  the  first  stage  of  his  tour  on  the  oonti* 
nsnt  of  Greece,  he  is  led  to  speculations  of  a  kind  whidi  he 
delights  greatly  to  institute,  and  which,  in  more  than  one  iti*-- 
stance,  are  not  only  interesting  but  new  and  ingentdtis*  He 
qompares  thci  modern  race  with  the  corresponding  class  in  ancient 
times;  and,  upon  this  analogical  kind  of  illustration^  he  brings 
to  bear  very  much  sound  and  minute  learning* 

His  first  remarks  of  this  sort  are  elicited  by  a  meeting  wit& 
a  eommunity  of  Wallachian  shepherds,  who  lie  encamped  ^m  the 
desert  banks  of  the  Acheloiis,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  OBtii)idie. 
The  encounters  with  these  wandering  berdsmeii,  and  with  others 
of  the  same  class  who  come  in  his  way  afterwards,  give  rise  to 
many  intimations  of  analogy  between  pastoral  life  in  ancient 
Oreece^  and  that  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  same  regions. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  these — and  to  travellers  the  most 
practtcaliy  interesting — is  the  fierceness  of  the  native  dogs,  who 
every  where  in  Greece  are  represented  by  all  tourists  as  being  in 
Spirit  genuine  representatives  of  those  Itbacan  d<^,  that  would 
rain  have  slain  UlyesM  as  he  approached  the  lodge  of  Eatnttuti 
the  swineherd*  Our  author  brings  into  amusing  relation  witk 
this  noiiit  the  x«f/«a*«  of  Homer'— the  rough,  jagged,  large  stonea 
Vhich  h«  See6  scattered  every  whefre  over  the  surfec^  of  the  soil) 
and  i^hich  are  alike  available  for  pelting  off  a  pack  of  savage 
hounds,  and,  in  case  of  need,  for  supplying  the  place  of  more 
formidable  missiles  in  the  hand  of  a  hard-pressed  warrior 

Another  class  of  antique  recollections  to  which,  in  one  plac^i 
we  are  introduced  very  pleasingly,  are  those  which  regartl  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  The  voyages  of  Ulysses  are 
brought  strikingly,  and,  in  some  particulars,  not  without  novelty 
of  aspect,  into  juxtaposition  with  the  modern  traveller's  creep* 
Ing  sail  from  the  Pirasus  to  Cape  Colonna  and  Corinth.  Else- 
^b^re  ancient  and  modern  dwellings  are  compared ;  although 
on  this  point  too  much  has  been  done  by  others  to  have  left 
ttuch  for  any  new  observer  to  accomplish.  There  is  a  whimsi- 
eal  liveliness  in  the  manner  which  our  author  treats  another  class* 
i^id  tdpic,  to  which  he  recurs  again  and  again.     This  is  the 
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piwalcat  OfMim  filth,  with  its  ntttural  Mconpanlmtnt  of  f «iy 
mtn,  Ih6  pifigtte  Of  all  touriitd  from  the  north  ]  Afid  (as  wo  aro 
pathetitally  informed)  neculiatly  hoitilo  to  the  writer  of  thefte 
t^o  volumes.  He  makes  a  half  serious  attempt  to  derive  the 
pedigree  of  some  of  his  nightly  tormentors  in  a  direct  Hoe  from 
those  poetical  reptitia  whidi  were  anathematized  by  the  Aristo- 
plianie  disciple  of  Socrates.  There  is  a  more  real  seriousness  in 
the  rational  observations  which  are  made  upon  the  points  of  diffe- 
renee  between  anoient  and  modern  Greeks  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal eleanlifiess  generally ;  and  mUeh  diserimination  is  shown 
in  the  use  of  the  clatsioal  materials  whieh  are  applied  to  the 
dttctdation  of  the  question.  The  preient  state  of  the  Oreeks  at 
large^  in  respect  of  this  quality  of  civilisation,  is  amusingly  illus*- 
trated  by  the  deliberate  approval  which  Mr  Mure  pronounced 
upon  an  apartment  offered  to  him  as  a  lodging  in  Mesolonghi. 
]|  was  (comparatively)  cleaO,  &ecaz/i€  it  had  been  recently  in- 
lUibfted  by  fowls  only^  These  unpleasing  habits — to  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
for  so  many  years  in  the  present  generation  must  have  added 
greatly^^eontraat  singularly  both  with  the  prevalent  fondriesa  of 
Sie  Greeks  for  showy  dresseS)  and  with  the  well*knOwn  pio«* 
tnreiqueness  whieh  most  of  their  national  eostumes  so  strikingly 
display^ 

But  tho  <  Aistanella '  and  the  dirty  bed^ruga  were  by  no 
means  the  only  modem  objects  which  attracted  the  notice  of  our 
traveller.  Several  even  of  his  lightest  sketches  of  scenes  and 
characters,  lead  us  onWard  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  state  in  whieh  the  lower  orders  of  Grecian  society  have  been 
left  by  the  eonvulsions  whenee  they  have  lately  emerged*  One 
of  ihe  most  eomplete  groups  of  personages  presented  to  us  is  thai 
by  which  the  writer  found  bimseif  surrounded  in  the  khan  of  Li« 
vadia,  where  he  was  detained  for  several  days  by  a  oharaeleristU 
eally  Bceotian  deluge  of  rain.  The  description  of  the  khan 
(made  to  illustrate  the  fatal  fall  of  Homer's  Elpenor,)  and  that  of 
the  torrent  of  rain  (which.  In  its  turn,  illustrates  some  classic 
Cal  superstitions,)  are  followed  by  portraits  of  the  tourist^s 
fellow-lodgers,  from  which  we  select  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
traits.  These  bear  more  or  less  direetly  upon  several  very  im- 
portant questions  as  to  the  present  aspect  of  society  in  the 
country : — 

<  four  of  the  small  private  apartments  were  occupied  besides  my  own; 
oiie  bv  a  leech  merchant  from  Athens,  who  spoke  bad  though  intelli-i 
gible  Italian,  and  was  more  eivilized  in  appearance  and  manner  than  the 
other  guests.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  wet  weather,  wbici)>  by 
raising  the  Weters  of  the  lake  to  an  unusual  height,  prevented  his  fisher* 
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men  from  parsumg  their  comfortless  avocation^  and  suspended  his  own 
business^  The  animals  are  caught  by  country  people  in  his  employ, 
who  wade  with  bare  feet  and  legs  into  the  water,  and  seize  them  as  they 
fasten  on  their  skin.  Another  room  was  occupied  by  a  couple  of  Argive 
cotton  merchants^  of  rude  demeanour  and  uncouth  ponderous  persons, 
enveloped  in  a  vast  quantity  of  coarse  white  woollen  drapery.  A  third 
was  the  quarter  of  two  Albanian  veterans,  belonging  to  a  party  of  irre- 
gular light  infantry  stationed  in  the  town.  These  troops  are  distributed 
in  detachments  through  the  different  provinces,  as  a  sort  of  moveable 
armed  police,  liable  to  be  called  out  to  pursue  brigands,  or  otherwise 
support  the  civil  authorities  or  the  regular  gendarmerie.  But  from  any 
thing  I  could  learn  or  see,  I  was  not  led  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the 
value  of  their  services  ;  and  their  employment  seemed  generally  to  be 
considered  as  little  better  than  an  expedient  to  prevent  them  from 
relapsing  into  those  habits  of  predatory  life  from  which  they  had,  most 
of  tbem,  been  previously  reclaimed.  They  were,  like  others  of  their 
cloth  whom  I  happened  to  meet,  wild,  ferocious-looking  fellows,  and 
offensively  dirty,  in  spite  of  their  beautiful  though  8oile<l  and  greasy 
uniform,  of  native  fashion  but  Bavarian  colours,  white  and  blue.  Nic61a 
[[the  traveller's  servant]  was  very  amusing  on  the  subject  of  his  two  coun- 
trymen, speaking  of  them,  with  a  mixture  of  compassion  and  contempt, 
under  the  title  of  **  questi  poveri  Chimariotti."  Chimariote  is  the  title 
they  usually  bear,  derived  £rom  the  town  and  district  of  Chimara,  on  the 
Adriatic,  distinguished  for  this  class  of  warriors  ;  and  which  has  been 
extended  in  popular  use  to  those  of  the  whole  Acroceraunian  range* 
He  gave  a  moving  account  of  the  sbabbiness  of  their  pay,  as  well  as  of 
the  filth  and  misery  of  their  persons,  quarters,  and  mode  of  life,  which 
was  indeed  too  self-evident  to  require  any  commentary.  They  seemed 
to  be  very  much  their  own  masters,  and  subjected  to  little  either  of 
discipline,  dnty,  or  authority,  that  I  could  perceive. 

<  The  other  palikar,  who  seemed  to  be  the  man  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence of  the  two,  at  least  in  his  own  estimation,  a  fine  athletic  fellow, 
with  a  fierce  sinister  countenance  and  a  free  and  forward  manner,  paid  me 
a  visit  on  the  second  afternoon ;  and  after  shaking  me  cordially  by  the 
hand,  uttered,  with  much  vehement  gesture,  a  long  and  energetic  ha- 
rangue, scarcely  one  word  of  which  I  understood,  but  which  I  interpreted 
to  convey  certain  anathemas  against  brigands  and  klephts,  with  offers  of 
his  protection  'and  services  in  case  of  emergency,  and  an  assurance  of 
their  value.  My  reason  for  putting  this  construction  on  his  address, 
apart  from  the  tenor  of  the  few  expressions  I  comprehended,  was,  that 
about  the  time  of  our  arrival,  reports  had  reached  the  place  of  a  renewal 
or  increase  of  brigandage  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  especially  towards 
Thermopylae  and  the  Turkish  frontier,  always  the  more  especial  theatre 
of  predatory  warfare,  and  in  which  direction  he  supposed  we  were  bound. 
These  reports  were  in  so  far  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  post-rider 
from  Tdlanta  at  the  Khan  that  forenoon,  on  foot,  having  been  plundered 
of  his  horse,  and  stripped  of  every  article  on  his  person,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  woollen^  rags  scarcely  sufiicient  to  cover  his  nakedness. 
Nic61a,  on  communicating  this  part  of  intelligence,  observed  in  his  sar- 
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castic  way,  that  the  travellers  across  the  Turkish  frontier,  if  they  wished 
to  ride  in  security,  had  better  wait  until  the  season  was  a  little  further 
advanced,  when  the  government  would  probably  send  up  Generals  Church 
or  Gordon,  or  some  other  of  their  commanders,  to  enlist  the  bands  in 
their  own  service,  and  bestow  commissions  of  colonel,  major,  or  captain 
of  light  infantry,  on  their  chiefs.  I  took  this  for  a  jest  at  the  moment : 
but  I  afterwards  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  there  was  as  much  truth  as 
satire  in  the  remark,  having  been  informed  on  high  authority,  that  this 
strange  method  of  encouraging  the  evil  it  was  sought  to  check  had  in 
fact  been  frequently  resorted  to,  and  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  regards 
the  proffered  services  of  the  Chimariote  warrior,  considering  the  mode  in 
which  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  was  habitually  recruited,  they  did 
not  seem  calculated  to  afford  much  comfort  had  1  really  been  likely  to 
require  them. 

*  But  the  most  curious  inmates  of  the  establishment  were  my  own  next^ 
door  neighbours,  a  party  of  students  at  the  Academy  of  Livadia*  They 
were  five  in  number,  brothers,  or  near  relatives  of  each  other ;  the  eldest 
a  fine  tall  handsome  youth  of  about  seventeen,  the  youngest  a  boy  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  Their  room  contained,  as  usual,  no  article  of  domes- 
tic forniture ;  bat  amends  were  made  by  four  oblong  wooden  chests  of 
8uch  bulk  as  to  cover  the  greater  portion  of  its  area.  These  were  the  repo- 
sitories of  their  clothes,  books,  provisions,  and  valuables  of  all  kinds ; 
And  also  served  them  as  desks  for  writing  their  exercises,  and  for  pillows 
when  asleep.  On  the  intermediate  space,  they  reclined,  squatted,  romp- 
ed, and  reposed,  upon  their  shaggy  goat-skin  cloaks  or  hair  capottes, 
which  protected  them  from  the  storm  by  day,  and  formed  their  mattress 
and  bedding  by  night.  They  never  undressed,  much  less  changed  their 
attire,  during  the  period  of  my  residence,  nor  probably  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  unless  when  the  decay  of  the  suit  they  wore,  or  the  obligation 
of  some  great  religious  festival,  might  require  its  partial  or  complete 
renewal. 

*  In  the  midst  of  all  this  filth  and  misery  there  was  something  exceed- 
ingly engaging' in  their  temper  and  demeanour.  We  were  only  separated 
by  a  thin  partition  of  boards,  full  of  chinks,  through  which  each  party 
could  hear  every  thing,  and  see  a  good  deal  of  what  was  going  on  on  the 
other  side ;  and  although,  from  daybreak  uptil  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
«t  niglit,  with  a  short  interval  of  absence  at  school  hours,  they  kept  up  a 
perpetual  clatter,  swelling  every  now  and  then  into  boisterous  screaming 
and  romping,  I  never  heard  a  cross  word,  or  observed  a  symptom  of 
quarrel  or  disagreement  among  them.  Their  lessons,  which  were  all  car-, 
ried  on  in  common— <t;iva  voce — and  conjointly  with  their  chattering  and 
merriment,  comprised,  m  as  far  as  languages  were  concerned,  the  Greek, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  the  Italian,  but  no  Latin.  One  of  their  chief 
exercises  was-repeating  and  learning  by  heart  portions  of  an  Italo-Greek 
vocabulary*  In  the  performance  of  this  task,  as  indeed  of  all  others 
imposed  on  them,  they  bad  instinctively  resorted  to  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction,  rehearsing  to  each  other  in  turns  their  separate  allotments, 
every  third  or  fourth  sentence  of  which  gave  rise  to  a  jest  and  peals  of 
laughter.     The  older  ones  acted  the  part  of  tutors  or  monitors  to  their 
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JanioKi  and  ooottiondlj  iMonad-^hoiigh  tbrongfaooi  pilptUj  in  ; 

the  fnnetlons  of  ptdigoga«,  tYen  to  th«  txtent  of  adminittcrisg  chutm- 
nent  with  the  ilipper,  to  thii  day  m  in  anoienfc  Greeoe*  a  oommon  node 
of  iniietion,  aoeompaniod  with  the  proper  amount  of  angry  words  on  the 
part  €Bi  the  eeetigator,  and  of  entraatiety  eipoetulationi,  or  lamentations 
on  thet  of  the  chastised.  They  seemed  all  to  be  gifted  by  nature  with  a 
qoiekness  of  capacity,  in  the  inverse  ratio  fortunately  of  the  wretdied 
jneans  employed  for  its  cultivation.  Half  an  hour  was  occasionally 
devoted  to  reading  aloud,  subject  of  course  to  the  same  interruptions. 
The  works  selected  for  this  exercise  were  chiefly  in  the  Romaic,  the 
exact  matter  of  which  I  could  rarely  follow»  but  they  appeared  almost 
exolasively  of  a  religious  tendency* 

f  It  was  with  much  regret  that  I  was  obliged  to  fbrs!go  cultivating 
their  closer  acquaintance ;  but  after  having  been  at  such  pains  to  free  my 
own  quarters  tfom  ilth  and  vermin,  the  terror  of  fresh  contamination, 
while  it  efl^ctually  excluded  my  visits  to  them,  rendered  me  little  dispo- 
sed to  enoourage  any  similar  compliment  on  their  pert.   I  therefore  wee 
for  confining  my  intercourse  with  them  to  a  little  conversation  durii^ 
our  occasional  walks  on  the  portico*     But  the  elder  one  of  the  party, 
observing  me  one  day  reading  by  the  fireside,  took  coui^age,  and.  ap- 
proaching very  respectfully,  asked  to  look  at  the  book.     It  was  a  volume 
of  the  small  Leipstg  stereotype  edition  of  Pausanias.     He  both  read 
and  understood  it  tolerably,  was  much  delighted  with  the  topographiod 
description  of  bis  own  native  district  of  Pheois,  and  seemed  lost  in  admv- 
ration  of  the  beauty  of  the  volume,  although  of  very  ordinary  papor  and 
homely  binding.    I  was  sorry  I  could  not  spare  him  a  present  of  a  nuiw- 
ber  or  two  of  my  set,  which  I  certainly  would  have  donci  had  1  knowj% 
as  I  afterwards  discovered,  thai  I  could  easily  have  replaced  them  at 
Athens.    After  this  first  inroad  he  renswed  his  visits  each  anocessive 
day  {  but  had  the  good  taste  not  to  make  them  vwj  long,  and  when  dis- 
posed to  get  rid  of  him,  I  very  easily  succeeded  by  resuming  my  walk  in 
the  gallery.     The  younger  ones,  emboldened  by  his  example,  also  once 
or  twice  attempted  to  effect  a  lodgement ;  but,  observing  with  ready 
tact  the  signs  of  disapprobation  on  my  countenance,  he  put  them  to 
flight  in  an  instant   by  emphatically  pronouncing  the   words  <<  £x6^ 
tetrdpoda'*— •«  get  out,  you  brutes  I**  literalty,  <•  you  quadrupede***     He 
informed  me  that  two  of  them  were  his  brothers,  the  other  two  hia  cowi 
sins,  also  brothers  of  each  other.     His  Mher  was  a  Papa  of  Diatossoi  thf 
ancient  Ambrysus,  in  Phoeis.     He  himself  had  been  two  yeara  at  the 
Academy,  tbe  others  a  proportionally  shorter  time.     They  had  hirad  the 
room  in  the  Khan  as  their  permanent  lodging.     They  visited  the  Aca> 
dcnty  at  stated  hours ;  but  in  other  respects  lived  quitf  independently, 
subject  to  no  apparent  control  except  an  occasional  visit  from  an  old 
black*bearded  Papa  of  the  town,  who  seemed  to  have,  or  rather  to  flincj 
he  had,  seme  charge  of  themi  either  in  the  capacity  of  privato  tntor  of 
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i»iigioU8  inatniotor.  Th^  only  poroeptible  effect  of  hn  presence  was  a 
certain  addition  to  their  habitual  merriment»  of  which  he  was  himself  not 
unfrequentlj  the  butt,  but  always  in  the  same  spirit  of  good-humour  that 
pervaded  their  intercourse  with  each  other.' — (Vol.  L  p.  239-246.) 

Thia  long^  extract  oonveys  no  inadequate  impreaaion,  both  of 
the  temper  in  which  Mr  Mure  speaka  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the 
comparative  amount  of  notice  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  seve- 
ral classes  which  together  make  up  the  Greek  nation. 

To  the  state  of  tHe  rural  districts,  and  to  some  sections  of.  the 
rural  population,  be  gives>  as  we  have  already  bad  some  occa- 
sion to  remark,  much  and  repeated  attention.  And  certainly 
close  observation  is  merited  by  a  class  who  constitute,  according 
to  Mr  Strong^s  returns,  about  one-half  of  the  male  adults  of  the 
motion.  In  regard  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  agriculture  in 
Greece,  the  general  impression  left  upon  the  reader's  mind  by 
Mr  Mure's  casual  glimpses  will  not  differ  materially,  in  its  results, 
from  the  more  specific  one  conveyed  by  the  former  observer's 
tabular  and  numerical  details.  In  regard  to  commerce,  however, 
to  which,  even  before  the  emancipation  of  Greece  was  attained, 
hex  most  intelligent  friends  looked  with  sanguine  hope  as  the 
most  promising  source  of  her  future  prosperity,  the  volumes  now 
before  us  afford,  it  may  be  said,  no  information  whatever ;  and 
an  impressioa  very  far  from  accurate  might  be  made  by  one  or 
two  incidental  allusions,  which  alone  are  to  be  found  in  relation 
to  ihe  subject.  Of  the  state  of  native  manufactures  in  Greece, 
it  does  not  indeed  seem  easy  to  speak  in  terms  too  disparaging. 
Every  thing  has  yet  to  be  done :  the  country  is  but  rising  out 
of  the  slough  of  barbarism  into  which  tyranny  had  plunged  it. 
But,  in  regard  to  commerce,  even  at  this  earliest  stage  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  in  spite  of  errors  here,  as  elsewhere, 
committed  by  the  government,  there  is  abundant  room  for  cheer- 
fulness and  hope.  The  Greek  mercantile  navy — the  school  in 
which  Canaris  was  trained  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  Turks 
f^continues  to  be  a  school  both  for  sturdy  independence  and  for 
steady  and  enterprising  industry.  Mr  Mure's  book,  however^ 
is  our  text ;  and  we  must  not  go  beyond  it  for  the  matter  which 
would  be  required  for  illustrating  this  assertion. 

His  curiosity  seems,  like  that  of  most  travellers,  to  have  been 
strongly  attracted  by  the  wildest  portions  of  the  nation — those 
who  have,  by  a  discouraging  crossness  of  destiny,  been  at  once 
the  most  active  instruments  in  working  out  the  liberation  of 
Greece  from  her  Turkish  despots,  and  the  most  serious  bin- 
derances  in  the  way  oi  establishing  that  good  order,  which  is  a 
preliminary  condition  towards  her. enjoyment  of  the  liberty ehe 
has  attain^.    Mneh  interest  attain  to  the  incidental  iUiistra; 
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tioDS  of  that  system  of  irregular  tactics^  which— employed  under 
the  Turkish  rule  in  a  marauding"warfare,  chiefly  directed  against 
the  oppressors  of  the  race,  but  occi^ionally  against  fellow-coun- 
trymen— was  devoted  usefully  to  the  noblest  purposes  during  the 
war  of  liberation ;  but  which,  sullied  even  in  that  contest  by 
abuses  betokening  its  impure  origin,  has,  since  the  recognition  of 
Greek  independence,  threatened,  more  than  once,  to  plunge  the 
country  into  an  unmitigated  anarchy.  In  the  volume  under 
notice,  however,  we  see  the  character  of  the  irregular  Greek 
warfare  treated  only  iii  its  development  towards  one  quarter,  in 
which  it  ends  by  producing  downright  robbery.  We  should 
have  liked  well  to  receive  illustrations  of  it  in  another  light. 
The  ^  Klephts,'  who  have  professionally  practised  that  profes- 
sion since  the  peace,  are  very  mean  rogues  indeed ;  but  among 
the  ^  Klephts'  and  *  Armatoli'  of  the  Turkish  times,  were  bred, 
as  we  must  never  fail  to  recollect,  the  leaders  who  maintained, 
unflinchingly  for  years,  the  most  desperate  national  conflict 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  modern  history.  Looking  back  to  the 
scenes  which  have  been  caused  by  the  wild  temper  of  the  Colo- 
kotronis,  and  Mavromichalis,  and  others,  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks— to  the  misrule  and  rebellions  of  the  interim  republic, 
;and  the  bloody  act  of  Mainote  revenge  which  closed  the  reign  of 
its  wily  chief — and  to  the  more  recent  ebullitions  of  the  same 
spirit,  since  the  accession  of  King  Otho — ^we  have  felt,  we  must 
own,  less  interest  in  perusing  the  travelling  sketches  of  Klephtic 
tactics  and  adventures  than  in  glancing  at  those  parts  of  the 
other  book,  which  give  details  like  those  of  an  almanac.  It 
is  interesting  in  the  extreme,  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  events 
not  many  years  old,  to  see  such  names  as  Mavromichalis,  and 
Colokotronis,  and  Palamedes,  and  Manginas,  and  Mavrocorda- 
tos,  and  Colettis,  set  down  together  as  belonging  to  men  who  are 
members  of  the  same  Council  of  State.  But  we  must  wait  for 
another  opportunity,  and  for  a  few  articles  of  information  supple- 
mentary to  those  which  we  already  possess,  before  entering  upon 
the  field  thus  presented. 

Nor  does  Mr  Mure's  book  either  tempt  or  entitle  us  to  treat 
the  state  or  prospects  of  Greece  in  a  political  point  of  view.  He 
himself  carefully  shuns  politics — thus  excluding  himself,  perhaps, 
from  affording  some  information  of  a  kind  that  might  have  pos^ 
sessed  both  use  and  interest.  However,  if  he  had  dealt  much  in 
speculations  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  should 
have  found  it^  necessary  to  enter  a  pretty  strong  dissent  to  some 
of  his  conclusions.  At  least,  such  is  the  suspicion  we  are  tempted 
to  entertain  from  the  perusal  of  that  which  is  almost  die  onlv 
PMMge  purely  political  throughout  his  work— a  passage  in  which 
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he  speakg  of  the  Greek  Revolution  in  comparison  ivith  the  abor- 
tive revolutions  of  Italy.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  will  not 
interpret  his  political  opinions  by  implication.  We  thank  him 
for  the  good  spirit  in  which  the  social  relations  of  Greece  are 
treated  generally,  and  decline  going  out  of  our  way  to  seek  for 
themes  of  censure. 

The  last  quotation  we  made  does  but  justice  to  that  universal 
zeal  for  education,  of  which,  from  various  sources,  we  receive  the 
most  cheering  accounts,  and  which  is  one  of  the  &irest  auguries 
we  could  desire  for  the  future.  The  past  history  of  the  struggle 
for  independence  is,  in  itself,  an  augury  to  the  same  effect ;  and 
is  spoken  of  by  Mr  Mure  with  much  enthusiasm.  We  gladly 
quote,  in  conclusion,  part  of  the  animated  discussion  which  serves 
as  the  introduction  to  his  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Mesolonghi :— ^ 

'  I  remember  at  Athens  to  have  heard  a  veteran  Philhellene,  who 
had  borne  his  share  in  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  of  whose  name 
honoarable  mention  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  its  vicissitudes,  maintain, 
that  the  acts  of  prowess  by  which  it  was  distinguished  fell  no  way  short 
of  those  which  shed  the  greatest  lustre  on  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
old  Hellenic  history — ^that  of  the  Persian  invasion.  The  remark, 
though  acquiesced  in  by  some  of  his  comrades,  struck  me  at  the  moment 
as  a  paradox  or  an  exaggeration ;  but,  on  a  fiair  estimate  of  all  the  spe- 
cialties of  the  two  cases,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  con- 
troverted. Apart  from  individual  displays  of  valour  or  patriotism,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  just  balance  of  the  merits  of  any  such  compari- 
son, that  we  should  consider,  in  each  case,  the  whole  circumstances 
under  which  the  struggle  commenced  and  was  carried  on.  In  the 
Greeks  of  the  present  age  we  find  a  people  who,  after  having,  at  a 
remote  period  of  history,  passed  through  the  successive  stages  of  decline, 
decay,  and  death,  to  which  the  body  politic,  like  the  human  frame,  is 
inevitably  destined — who,  after  having  lain  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years  in  a  state  of  corruption  and  torpor,  though  in  the  enjoyment,  it  is 
true,  of  a  species  of  mock  independence — had  been  finally  reduced  to 
little  better  than  abject  slavery,  by  the  most  cruel  race  of  foreign  tyrants 
that  ever  planted  its  settlements  in  a  conquered  country.  During  more 
than  four  successive  centuries,  they  had  been  habituated  to  be  buffeted 
and  spit  upon,  to  see  their  laws  set  aside  or  violated,  their  religion 
trampled  under  foot,  their  industry  blighted,  and  their  substance  absorbed 
by  the  most  grinding  system  of  taxation ;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
these^ccumulated  causes  of  debasement,  had  become,  perhaps  not  unde-> 
servedly,  a  by-word  among  the  surrounding  nations  for  all  that  is  con- 
temptible and  worthless  in  our  species.  That  any  people  under  such 
circumstances  should  have  preserved  a  national  character  at  all,  is  per- 
haps a  rare  phenomenon ;  but  that  they  should  at  this  last  hour  suddenly 
shake  off  the  spirit  of  tame  submission  which  had  become  to  them  a 
second  nature,  and  rise  to  a  man  against  the  overwhelming  power  of 
their  oppressors,  and  with  all  the  native  energy  of  a  young  and  vigorous 
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MM  of  fifirce  barbarians,  is  an  erent  uQexampldd  in  tbe  luatary  ^f 
.  maQkiad. 

*  How  stands  the  case  on  the  other  side?  The  Greeks,  at  the  period 
^f  the  Persian  war,  were  a  people  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  vigour, 
flashed  with  recollections  of  ancient  glory,  filled  with  the  loftiest  spirit 
of  national  pride  and  independence.  The  whole  population  was  regu- 
larly trained  to  arms,  and  inured  to  the  dangers  and  duties  of  military 
life.  Their  lower  classes  were  practised  warriors,  their  upper  ranks 
skilful  commanders.  Their  armies  and  fleets  were  in  a  high  state  of 
discipline  and  equipment,  and  were  opposed  to  comparatiirely  undisci- 
plined and  unwarlike  hordes.  They- were  invaded,  it  is  true,  by  tire 
whole  force  of  a  mighty  empire,  of  which  their  native  country,  in  point 
of  extent,  would  scarcely  have  furnished  a  petty  province ;  but  it  was  at 
that  time  fully  peopled,  and  the  single  state  of  Attica  probably  contained 
A  population  Uttle  short  of  that  of  the  whole  of  Greece  proper  at  the 
present  day.  Their  enemies  were  at  a  distance,  and  full  time  was  given 
to  prepare  and  concentrate  their  means  of  defence*  In  the  case  of  .the 
modern  Greeks,  all  these  favourable  circumstances  were  reversed.  In 
addition  to  the  disadvantages  already  noticed,  the  wealthier  classes  were 
either  merchants  or  servants  of  the  Porte — a  timid  and  time*aerving 
race.  Their  warriors  were  brigands  and  outlaws,  or  raw  unpractised 
peasantry;  their  mariners,  fishermen  or  pirates*  Commanders  they  had 
none,  above  the  rank  of  a  captain  of  bucaniers  or  of  mountain  banditti* 
Funds  they  eould  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  at  all.  Their  enemies  were 
not  only  a  race  of  ^proved  valour  and  powerful  resources,  comparatively 
disciplined,  experienced,  and  well  equipped,  but  were  cantoned  in  the 
heart  of  their  country,  and  in  possession  of  all  its  principal  fortresses. 
In  respect  to  numbers,  the  disproportion  between  the  Christian  popu* 
lation  of  Greece  and  the  Turkish  empire,  may  be  considered  virtually 
as  great  as  that  between  the  dominions  of  Xerxes  and  the  states  of  the 
Hellenic  confederacy.  But  besides  this,  during  the  two  or  three  first 
years  of  the  war,  they  had  not  only  the  force  of  their  declared  enemy  to 
contend  with,  but  the  still  more  galling  hostility  of  his  European  allies, 
many  of  whom,  under  the  name  of  neutrality,  used  every  means  con- 
sistent with  the  shadow  of  its  maintenance,  to  favour  the  Turks  and 
browbeat  the  Greeks,  Driven  from  their  fields  and  homes,  to  make 
their  abode  for  months  or  years  '<  in  deserts  and  in  mountains^  in  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth;''  astonished  and  appalled  to  find  themselves 
denounced  as  the  common  enemy  of  civilized  Europe,  in  those  very 
quarters  to  which  they  had  most  confidently  looked  for  sympathy  and 
support — under  all  these  afiiicting  discouragements  they  never  lost 
heart;  and  a  few  raw  levies  of  squalid  mountaineers  or  unwarlike  fisher- 
men, by  the  unaided  resources  of  their  own  valour  or  conduct,  succes- 
siveiy  overpowered  the  garrisons,  dispersed  the  choicest  armies,  and 
baffled  or  discomfited  the  ponderous  navies,  of  one  of  the  naightiest 
empires  of  modern  times.' — (Vol.  i,  p.  I4$-148.) 
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Art.  VIIL — Das  Rationale  System  der  Politische  Oekonomie^  von 
Dr  Friedrich  List,  CThe  National  System  qf  Political 
Economy^  by  Dr  Frederic  List.)  8vo.  volume  I.  Stutt- 
gart and  Tubingen :  1841. 

BBV0R9  W9  proofed  to  our  examination  of  our  author's  pre- 
tended system,  we  must  state  the  contents  and  the  puepose 
of  his  volume,  with  the  motives  which  induce  us  to  notice  it. 
We  must  pre^Eice  the  statement  with  an  explanation  of  the 
causes  in  which  this  volume  has  originated ;  and,  in  order  to  this 
explanation,  we  must  advert  to  the  origin  and  the  objects  of  the 
^  German  Customs-^Union.' 

Before  the  continental  system,  established  by  Napoleon, 
closed  the  ports  of  Germany  against  English  manufactured 
goods,  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  principal  German  states,  pro- 
tected their  own  manufaotures  by  prohibitory  or  restrictive  tariffs. 
Each  of  the  states  of  inferior  importance,  into  which  the  rest  of 
Germany  wHs  then  divided,  had  its  separate  system  of  import- 
duties  as  well  as  Austria  or  Prussia.  The  several  tariffs  of  these 
aumerouil  inferior  states  opposed  the  most  mischievous  obstacles 
to  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany  ;  but  they  permitted  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods,  including  those  of 
England.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  a  statement  made  by  ow 
author,  that  the  Prussian  government  had  begun  to  perceive 
the  mischiefs  of  its  prohibitive  and  restrictive  policy.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  growing  tendency  to  a  liberal  commerdal  policy^ 
it  had  considerably  reduced  its  duties  on  foreign  manufactured 
articles ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  reductions,  its  tariff  no 
longer  afforded  to  its  own  manufacturing  subjects  a  complete 
protection  against  English  competition. 

From  1806  to  the  general  peace  in  1814,  English  manufaoi- 
tured  goods  were  nearly  excluded  from  Germany ;  the  exelu^ 
sion  being  caused  by  Napoleon's  continental  system)  and  by 
other  obstacles  to  commerce  which  arose  from  the  general  war. 
In  consequence  of  this  exclusion,  manufactures  were  created  in 
parts  of  Germany  which  had  not  previously  manufactured  for 
themselves ;  and  manufactures  were  extended  in  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  a  manufacturing  industry  had  previously  arisen« 

After  the  general  peace  in  1814,  English  manufactured  goods 
ware  again  imported  into  Germany— me  Austrian  states  being 
the  only  parta  of  the  country  from  which  they  were  exoluded  by 
-%  pfohibitory  tariff.     As  the  En^^Uah  xaanii^ctttring  oafMitals 
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were  larger  tban  tbe  German,  and  England  was  superior  to 
Germany  in  the  arts  of  manufacturing  industry,  this  renewed 
importation  was  disastrous  to  the  German  manu&cturers ;  and  it 
threatened  to  destroy  the  unnatural  manufacturing  establish* 
ments  which  had  been  created  by  the  war,  and  by  Napoleon's 
continental  system* 

The  manufacturing  distress  which  generally  affected  Germany, 
in  consequence  of  the  renewed  importation  of  English  manufac- 
tured goods,  fell  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  Rhenish  provinces 
of  Prussia.  During  the  war,  those  provinces  had  been  French 
departments;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  incorporation  with 
that  extensive  country,  the  vast  markets  of  France  had  been 
open  to  their  manufactured  products.  Accordingly,  on  the 
transfer  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  from  France  to  Prussia,  the 
manufacturing  population  of  those  provinces  were  visited  with  a 
double  calamity.  They  were  excluded  from  vast  markets  which 
had  lately  been  open  to  their  products ;  whilst  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the  Prussian  tariff,  expo- 
sed them  to  the  crushing  competition  of  the  English  manu- 
fiacturers. 

In  consequence  of  the  distress  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
rmewed  importation  of  English  manufactured  goods,  the  manu- 
fftcturing  subjects  of  the  Prussian  government  were  deeply  dis- 
contented at  its  commercial  policy;  and  they  vehemently 
demanded  a  tariff  of  import  duties,  calculated  to  protect  them 
completely  against  English  competition.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment (if  we  may  believe  our  author)  was  inclined  to  the  principle 
of  free  international  trade;  but  there  were  motives,  arising 
from  its  position,  which  urged  it  to  comply  with  the  demand. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Rhenish  provinces  at  that  time  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  transfer  to  Prussia ;  and  the  severe  dis- 
tress of  their  manufacturing  population,  sharpened  their  desire 
for  a  reunion  with  France.  In  the  next  place,  laws  had  been 
recently  passed  by  the  English  legislature  for  the  protection  of 
the  landed  interest.  In  consequence  of  these  laws,  Prussian 
corn  an4  other  raw  products  were  excluded  from  the  English 
markets;  and,  assuming  that  the  Prussian  government  (agreeably 
to  its  secret  inclination)  had  permitted  the  free  importation  of 
English  manufactured  goods,  it  is  manifest  that  this  exclusion  (to 
the  extent  to  which  it  operated)  would  ultimately  have  compelled 
its  subjects  to  manu&cture  for  themselves.  It  appears,  therefore^ 
that  the  English  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  raw  products, 
weakened  me  inducement  of  the  Prussian  government  to  reject 
the  demand  for  a  more  protective  tariff,  fiy  rejecting  the  de- 
mand. It  would  have  indamed  the  existbg  discontent  of  its  dis^ 
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tressed  manufacturing  subjects ;  and»  owing  to  the  tendency  of 
those  restrictions  to  force  Prussia  to  manufacture  for  herself,  it 
would  not  have  secured  to  the  body  of  its  subjects  the  full 
advantages  of  free  international  trade. 

Determined  by  the  motives  to  which  we  have  adverted,  the 
Prussian  government,  in  1818,  issued  a  new  tariff  of  import 
duties ;  and  this  tariff  (afterwards  copied  by  the  German  Customs- 
Union)  amply  protected  the  Prussian  manufacturers  against, 
their  English  competitors. 

But  though  it  amply  protected  the  Prussian  manufactures,  it 
increased  the  distress  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  inferior  states 
of  Germany.  The  new  policy  of  the  Prussian  government  ex- 
cluded these  manufacturers  from  the  Prussian  territories;  as  the 
prohibitory  systems  of  the  Austrian  and  French  governments  had 
previously  excluded  them  from  the  Austrian  and  French  domi- 
nions. The  effect  of  these  exclusions  from  the  Prussian  terri- 
tories, and  from  the  Austrian  and  French  dominions,  was 
aggravated  by  the  obstacles  to  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany, 
which  arose  from  the  separate  tariffs  of  the  inferior  German 
states;  so  that  the  manufacturers  in  each  of  those  small. commu^ 
nities  were  nearly  confined  to  their  narrow  domestic  market. 

The  distressed  manufacturers  in  the  inferior  states  of  Germany, 
naturally  turned  their  minds  to  the  means  of  curing  the  evil ; 
and,  in  1819,  a  number  of  manufacturers  and  traders,  subjects  of 
those  states,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  devising 
and  promoting  a  remedy.  After  various  consultations,  they  de« 
termined  to  direct  their  labours  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
following  objects : — the  establishment  of  a  tariff  common  to 
Germany,  instead  of  the  separate  tariffs  of  the  several  Ger- 
man states ;  and  the  complete  protection  of  the  Gerpian  manu- 
facturers against  English  and  other  foreign  competitors.  As 
this  association  consisted  of  6000  members,  and  represented  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  Germany,  they  had 
naturally  much  influence  with  the  German  public,  and,  through 
the  German  public,  with  the  German  governments.  According 
to  our  author,  Germany  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  ^  Customs^ 
Union ;'  and,  by  their  labours  to  diffuse  their  opinions,  and  to 
determine  the  governments  to  adopt  their  objects,  they  seem  to 
have  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  or  to  have 
contributed  materially  to  that  result.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their 
objects  were  ultimately  accomplished.  Three  confederacies,  tend- 
ing to  the  promotion  of  those  objects,  were  successively  formed 
by  various!  German  states.  Bavaria  and  WUrtemhurg  were  parties 
to  the  first ;  Prussia,  with  certain  states  contiguous  to  the  Prussian 
flominions,  were  parties  to  the  second;  and  certain  states  ia 
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cmtnl  OtmuBiy,  iteri  pirtiM  to  thi  thirds  Tli«  ihr«8  emf^dmi- 
des  W9re  ftubMquently  uniuid;  and  th«  <  Q^rman  Cu«tOflM->Unioii^ 
ii  the  eonfedertoy  whioh  rttulted  from  th«  furion*  Moit  of  the 
German  states  are  now  members  of  this  Unioti;  the  Attltriati 
states,  the  Meoklenburgs,  Holtlein,  Hanover,  and  the  Haose 
Towns,  being,  tre  beUerei  the  only  states  still  refusing  to  Join  It. 
-  The  seyeral  statea  whioh  are  members  of  the  Union  have 
Tilinqnisbed  their  separata  tariffs  i^-b.  tariff  of  import  dttties,  com- 
mon to  all  the  states,  has  been  established  by  their  Joint  authority ) 
rayenue  officers,  empowered  by  the  same  authority,  levy  thegdtities 
which  the  tariff  impoaes ;  and  the  share  of  each  state  in  the  pNW 
oeeds  of  the  tariff,  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  its  population. 
These  financial  and  commercial  provisions  have  been  followed  by 
important  effects  on  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany*  Thoiigh 
the  several  countries  which  are  members  of  the  Union  are  Sove^ 
ragn  and  distinct  states,  they  are  nevertheless,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Union,  one  country  with  one  frontier.  Accordingly,  few 
of  the  fiscal  obstacles,  naturally  lying  in  the  way  of  international 
trade,  obstruct  the  mutual  commerce  of  these  independent  com* 
munitics. 

Important  effects  On  the  foreign  commerce  of  Germany  huve 
i^esuited  from  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Union  tariff  on  foreign 
manufactured  goods.  Generally  Speaking,  these  duties  are  pro* 
portioned  to  the  Weight,  and  not  to  the  value  of  the  article. 
Accordingly,  they  admit  the  importation  of  the  finer  and  dearer 
eommodities,  which  are  exclusively  consumed  by  the  wealthier 
elasses;  and  they  prevent  Of  impede  the  importation  of  the 
coarser  wd  cheaper  commodities,  which  are  objeots  of  general 
eonsumption.  Considered  as  duties  ad  talatem^  the  duties  !m« 
posed  by  the  tarkff  on  the  coarser  commoditieii  vary  from  fiO  to 
60  per  cent ;  so  that  commodities  of  this  description,  manufae^ 
iured  in  England  and  other  foreign  countries,  are  nearly  exclude 
ed  by  those  duties  from  the  states  belonging  to  the  Union.  One 
principal  object  of  the  Union  tariff  is  the  protection  and  enconr- 
Bgement  of  German  manufacturing  industry  \  and  in  preventing 
4he  importation  of  the  eoarser,  and  permitting  the  importation  of 
ihe  finer  commodities,  the  authors  of  the  tariff  adopted  a  measure 
Well  calculated  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  As  the  manufttctu- 
ting  industry  of  Germany  is  comparatively  rude,  she  has  few  or 
no  aptitudes  for  producing  the  finer  commodities  $  and  the 
^tranches  of  manufacturing  industry  which  are  devoted  to  the 
production  of  articles  generally  consumed,  are  incomparably  the 
most  important.  ^    . 

It  appears  fr<»n  the  preceding  statement,  that  the  authora  of 
<he  Union  had  two  principal  objects  ?— The  temoval  of  the  ob»- 
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steoltttd  tibi  internal  eommtrcw  of  Germany,  which  arose  from 
the  Beparafeo  tariffs  of  her  stveral  states ;  and  tha  axdasion  of 
foxwign  manufactures  from  Gannan  markets^  for  the  protection 
and  enoeuragement  t>f  German  manufaeturing  industry.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  two  objects  have  no  natural  connexion ;  and 
accordingly  the  members  of  the  association  of  1619,  who  were 
not  directly  concerned  in  manufacturing  enterpriies,  aimed  ex* 
dusi^rely  at  the  first*  Indeed,  the  principle  which  prompted  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  manufactured  goods,  is  not  consistent  with 
the  principle  which  required  the  abolition  of  the  separate  tariffs ; 
inasmuch  as  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  people  of  Germany 
from  freedom  of  oommeirce  between  her  several  states,  would  be 
enhacced  by  freedom  of  commerce  between  Germany  and 
foreign  countries. 

Dr  List,  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  association,  to  whose  labours  we  have  adverted. 
It  appears,  indeed,  from  a  statement  in  his  preface,  that  he 
Started  the  idea  of  such  an  association,  and  even  the  idea  of  a 
*  German  CustomsniUnion.'  He  was  then  a  professor  (we  believe 
of  Political  Economy)  in  the  University  ot  Tiibingen ;  and  he 
has  since  devoted  his  life  to  economical  speculations,  or  to  prac* 
tical  pursuits  tending  to  suggest  them*     Strong  in  study  and  ex- 
perience, he  contemptuously  rejects  the  principle  of  free  interna- 
tional trade ;  and  he  looks  upon  Turgot  and  Adam  Smith,  with 
the  other  political  economists  by  whom  the  principle  is  main* 
tained,  as  drivelling  and  ridiculous  dreamers.     He  thinks  that 
the  benefits  conferred  on  the  German  people  by  the  Customs** 
Union,  chiefly  arise  from  its  prohibitory  and  restrictive  tariff,  and 
not  from  the  freedom  of  commerce  which  it  gives  to  the  interior 
of  Germany  $  and  he  zealously  maintains  the  expediency  of  pr<>« 
tecting  German  manufacturers,  by  excluding  their  foreign  rivals 
from  German  markets.     As  English  manufacturing  industry  is 
tttpericN:  to  German,  it  would  crush  the  unnatural  manufactures 
created  in  Germany,  if  the  commerce  between  the  countries  were 
freed  from  prohibitions  and  restrictions ;  and  as  Dr  List  (like  too 
Hiany  other  eealots)  loves  his  cause  less  than  he  hates  its  ene* 
mies,  the  vehemence  of  his  passion  for  promoting  German  tnanu<- 
factures,  is  surpassed  by  the  fierceness  of  his  antipathy  to  the 
manufacturing  greatness  of  England.     It  appears,  from  his  pre*^ 
faee,  that  he  left  Germany  in  1821  ;  that  he  did  not  return  to 
that  country  till  1883  ;  and  that  he  resided  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America  during  the  interval,  or  the  greater  part  of  it. 
It  seems  that  his  hostility  to  the  manufacturing  greatness  of  Eng- 
land was  not  softened  by  his  absence  from  his  country.  In  a  series 
(tf  letters  published  in  American  Newspapers  in  16'27,  he  sup^ 
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ported  the  cause  of  those  American  manufactarers  who  aimed  at 
the  exclusion  of  English  manufactured  goods.  It  seems  that 
these  letters  did  good  service  to  the  cause,  and  got  him  the  &TOur 
of  its  partizans ;  for  they  were  published  as  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
*  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Political  Economy,'  by  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures  and 
Arts.  Since  his  return  to  Germany  in  1833,  he  has  tried  to  con- 
firm his  countrymen  in  the  false  economical  principles  which 
Erompted  the  prohibitory  duties  imposed  by  the  Union  tariff;  and 
e  has  laboured  to  abase  the  manufacturing  greatness  of  Eng* 
land,  by  inciting  other  nations  to  exclude  her  manufactures  from 
their  markets.  These  are  the  principal  objects  of  numberless 
articles  which  he  has  published  in  Newspapers  and  Reviews ;  and 
they  are  also  the  principal  objects  of  the  volume  before  us,  though 
it  wears  the  name  and  form  of  a  System  of  Political  Economy. 
.  We  have  stated  the  origin  and  objects.of  the  *  German  Customs- 
Union/  and  explained  the  origin  of  our  author's  volume.  Before 
we  proceed  to  our  examination  of  his  pretended  system,  we  must 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  title  of  his  volume,  its  contents  and 
purpose,  and  its  method  and  spirit ;  and  we  must  state  our  rea- 
sons for  our  careful  review  of  a  production  which  intrinsically 
is  not  worthy  of  serious  notice. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  our  author,  that  the  theories  of  poli- 
tical economy,  which  embrace  the  principle  of  free  international 
trade,  are  properly  theories  of  cosmopolitical  economy.  Over- 
looking the  international  wars  and  the  various  other  causes  by 
which  international  trade  is  actually  disturbed,  they  suppose  that 
nations,  for  commercial  purposes,  are  practically  one  communi- 
ty ;  and  the  economical  interests  of  nations,  as  forming  this  com- 
munity of  mankind,  are  the  subject  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned. But  his  own  system  of  political  economy,  which  rejects 
the  principle  of  free  international  trade,  is  a  theory  oi political  or 
ncLtional  economy^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  expression.  It  keeps 
in  view  the  various  causes  by  which  international  trade  is  actually 
disturbed  ;  and  it  treats  of  the  economical  interests  of  the  sepa- 
rate and  contending  nations  into  which  the  world  is  actually 
divided. 

Proud  of  a  discovery  which  was  reserved  for  his  own  sagacity, 
he  is  eager  to  distinguish  his  political  system  from  all  cosmopoUti- 
cal  conceits.  Accordingly,  he  gives  his  treatise  the  title  (some- 
what tautologous,  it  cannot  be  denied)  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  present  article:  namely,  *  The  National  (or  political)  System 
*  of  Political  (or  national)  Economy.'  His  poor  misconcepUon  of 
^e  doctrines  which  he  tries  to  brand  with  the  nickname  of  cos- 
mopolitical  economy,  we  cannot  examine  in  the  present  plac«; 
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but  we  shall  make  some  remarks  upon  it  in  an  after  part  of  tUd 
article,  if  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  insert  them. 

Assuming  that  our  author's  treatise  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  system,  it  is  not  a  system  of  political  economy,  but  a  system  or 
theory  of  international  trade.  The  present  volume  is  limited  to 
this  subject ;  and  if  the  contents  of  the  unpublished  volume  may 
be  inferred  from  a  sketch  of  them  which  is  given  in  the  preface 
to  the  present,  they  will  chiefly  consist  of  subjects  special  in  their 
nature,  and  relating  exclusively  to  the  economical  interests  of 
Germany. 

Considered  as  a  system  of  international  trade,  his  treatise  is 
unworthy  of  notice ;  as  will  appear  sufficiently  from  the  follow* 
ing  statement  of  its  contents,  and  the  subsequent  remarks  upon 
them.  He  states,  in  his  preface,  his  motives  to  undertake  hit 
enquiry ;  he  gives,  in  a  subsequent  introduction,  the  principal 
conclusions  to  which  his  enquiry  has  led  him  ;  and  he  then  af« 
fects  to  consider  the  matter  of  his  volume,  under  the  four  books 
into  which  he  divides  it.  The  ostensible  subject  of  the  first 
and  second  books,  is  his  system  of  international  trade ;  as  that 
of  the  fourth  is  his  system  of  commercial  policy  ;  the  professed 
purpose  of  the  third  book,  is  a  review  of  the  systems  of  interna^ 
tional  trade  which  certain  preceding  economists  have  given  to 
the  world.  Now,  if  the  contents  or  his  volume  fulfilled  the  pro- 
mise of  its  ostensible  plan,  its  substance  will  consist  of  two  parts : 
a  system  or  theory  of  international  trade,  and  a  corresponding 
system  of  commercial  policy.  Whether  the  latter  system  would 
essentially  differ  from  the  former,  is  a  question  foreign  to  our 
purpose.  Although  the  systems  might  essentially  oifier,  it  i^ 
manifest  that  th^  matter  of  each  of  them  would  nearly  corre- 
spond to  that  of  the  other.  They  would  mainly  differ  in  respect 
of  the  aspects  froril  which  they  severally  considered  their  com- 
mon subject.  The  former  might  consider  it  from  a  speculative 
point  of  view,  or  treat  it  as  the  subject  of  a  science  ;  the  latter 
might  survey  it  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  or  treat  it  as  the 
su^ect  of  an  art.  Now,  as  everv  speculative  and  every  practi^ 
cal  system  is  intended  for  general  application,  it  consists  of  ge^ 
neral  principles  or  general  rules,  and  is  not  directly  concerned 
with  particulars  or  singulars.  Accordingly,  the  economical 
interests  of  nations  (or  nations  considered  generally)  should 
form  the  subject  of  our  author's  treatise.  If  his  treatise  be  limits 
ed  to  the  economical  interests  of  certain  particular  nations,  it  it 
neither  a  system  of  international  trade,  nor  a  system  of  commer^ 
cial  policy ;  but  it  consists  of  applications  of  principles  or  rule! 
(which  it  expressly  or  tacitly  borrows  from  such  system)  to  th6 
particular  interests  with  which  it  is  really  concerned.     Notwith- 
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standing  its  pretension  to  the  name  of  a  system,  such  is  the  trae 
character  of  our  author's  treatise.     It  is  concerned  with  the  par* 
ticular  interests  of  the  principal  nations  of  continental  Europe^ 
with  those  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and,  above 
ally  with  those  of  his  own  country ;  and  it  is  addressed  to  those 
particular  nations  for  a  special  and  practical  object.     He  labours 
t6  inculcate  on  them,  (though  he  occasionally  extends  his  argu- 
ments to  all  nations  able  to  manufacture  for  themselves,)  that 
they  ought  to  adopt  or  adhere  to  that  policy  which  he  styles  the 
protectit>e  system;  that  they  ought  to  plant  manufactures  on  their 
own  territories,  or  foster  the  manufactures  which  they  have  al- 
ready created,  by  forbidding  or  restricting  the  importation  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods.     To  this  particular  and  directly 
practical  object,  all  the  contents  of  his  volume  which  partake 
of  a  general  and  speculative  character  are  subservient  and  accom- 
modated.    It  is  prominent  in  all  the  departments,  and  in  most  of 
the  sulMlepartments,  into  which  he  divides  his  treatise ; — in  those 
which  he  wiects  to  devote  to  his  system  of  international  trade,  as 
in  those  which  he  professes  to  assign  to  his  system  of  commercial 
policy.     Indeed,  we  cannot  perceive  that  the  divisions  of  his 
volume  are  distinguishable  by  their  subjects  or  purposes ;  or 
that  it  has  any  divisions  at  all,  but  those  which  are  made  by 
the  titles  prefixed  to  his  books  and  chapters.     Nor  are  the  spirit 
and  the  tone  of  his  treatise  more  scientific  than  its  scope  and 
method.     He  regards  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  great- 
ness of  England  with  envious  and  bitter  hostility ;  he  anticipates . 
the  decay  of  that  greatness  with  inhuman  exultation  \  and  for 
the  purpose  of  promotinfl^  the  cause  to  which  his  volume  is  de- 
voted, he  misrepresents  her  commercial  policy,  and  appeals  to 
vulgar  and  malignant  prejudices.     In  fine,  though  his  volume 
pretends  to  the  name  of  a  system,  and  (including  the  preface) 
runs  to  the  length  of  660  pages,  its  object,  manner,  and  spirit, 
are  those  of  a  popular  pamphlet.     It  is  the  work  of  a  zealous  and 
unscrupulous  advocate,  striving  to  establish  a  given  practical  con- 
clusion, and  not  the  production  of  a  dispassionate  enquirer,  seek- 
ingto  promote  the  improvement  of  a  science  or  an  art. 

iDr  List's  treatise,  as  a  theory  of  international  trade,  is,  there- 
ft"^f>  ^^worthy  of  grave  criticism  ;  but  the  practical  purpose  for 
.^\  ^j  ^*  published,  and  the  temper  of  the  public  which  it  is 
intended  to  influence,  give  it  an  importance  which  entitles  it  to 
venous  notice.  Feelings  of  hostility  to  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  Engrland,  and  opinions  favourable  to  the  protective 
pvstem,  are  widely  diflFused  in  Germany  as  well  as  France  j  and 
they  are  rapidly  spreading  in  the  other  nations  of  continentol 
**uro^,  in  the  United  States,  and  even  in  Brazil  and  the  South 
American  repubhcs.    The  extensive  prevalence  of  these  opinions 
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and  feelings,  mainly  arises  from  the  restrictive  policy  pursued  by 
England  herself;  and  unless  she  roots  them  out,  or  stops  their 
rapid  spread,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  free  trade,  they  may 
lead  to  a  conspiracy  of  nations  against  her  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, far  more  formidable  than  the  continental  system  of  Na* 
poleon.  Napoleon's  system  of  exclusion  was  limited  to  a  part 
of  continental  Europe ;  and  being  odious  (as  well  as  mischie- 
vous) to  the  generality  of  his  subjects  and  vassals,  was  exten- 
sively evaded.  But  all  the  principal  countries  of  continental 
Europe,  with  many  of  the  countries  of  the  New  World,  may  join 
in  the  conspiracy  against  our  manufactures  and  commerce,  which 
our  own  suicidal  policy  tends  to  prQvoke;  and,  since  the  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  would  exclude  our  commodities  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  their  subjects,  the  exclusion  would 
probably  be  enforced  with  comparative  strictness.  As  our  author 
continually  appeals  to  these  prevalent  opinions  and  feelings,  and 
is  no  contemptible  hand  at  a  popular  pamphlet,  we  fear  that  his 
volume  will  extend  them  in  Germany,  if  not  in  all  the  countries 
which  it  is  intended  to  influence.  That  it  will  circulate  widely 
in  Germany,  and  make  a  mischievous  impression  on  the  German 
public,  may  be  presumed  from  the  rapid  sale  which  it  has  already 
met  with — a  second  edition  having  been  demanded  before  the 
end  of  the  autumn  of  1841,  though  the  first  edition  was  not  pub- 
lished till  the  close  of  the  summer  in  the  same  year.  As  articles 
in  English  Journals,  relating  to  the  interests  of  Germany,  are 
frequently  noticed  in  those  of  that  country,  a  dissection  of  his 
volume  in  this  Journal  may  do  something  to  counteract  the 
impression.  We  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  detect  the 
drift  of  his  system,  and  to  give  a  tangible  shape  to  his  loose 
and  desultory  arguments ;  but  if  we  shall  attract  the  attention, 
and  influence  the  opinions,  of  a  small  number  of  German  readers, 
we  shall  think  ourselves  well  rewarded  for  the  painful  and  dis- 
gusting drudgery.  We  think  that  our  notice  of  a  writer  so  hos- 
tile to  England  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  English  public; 
since  his  volume  reflects  opinions  widely  diffused,  and  is  a  la- 
boured expression  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  commonly 
maintained. 

In  reviewing  this  desultory  volume,  we  shall  put  the  substance 
of  such  of  its  contents  as  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  notice,  in 
a  form  and  order  of  our  own.  If  we  attempted  to  follow  our 
author  through  his  pretended  plan,  the  article  would  run  to  in- 
tolerable length  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  his  pretended 
system,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  volume,  we  must  endeavour  to  extricate  hia 
arguments  from  the  confusion  in  which  he  involves  them.  Though ; 
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many  of  his  arguments  conflict  with  one  another,  and  all  are 
impertinent  to  the  purpose  of  his  treatise,  the  desultory  manner 
in  which  he  presents  them  tends  to  conceal  their  nothingness ; 
but  if  they  were  arranged  in  a  regular  and  perspicuous  series,  the 
bare  arrangement  would  nearly  suffice  to  confute  them.  A  rab- 
ble of  men  is  powerless  or  feeble,  because  it  is  undisciplined  and 
disorderly ;  but  a  rabble  of  contradictory  and  impertinent  argu- 
ments is  strong  in  its  confusion. 

The  following  is  the  order  which  we  intend  to  observe  in  our 
review  of  this  volume.  1.  We  shall  first  examine  our  author's 
system  of  international  trade.  2.  Certain  of  our  remarks  on 
his  misrepresentations  of  the  commercial  policy  of  England, 
could  not  be  inserted  in  that  examination  without  breaking.its 
continuity;  and  we,  therefore,  shall  place  those  remarks  in  a 
second  part.  In  this  part,  we  shall  shortly  state  the  causes  of 
the  prevalent  hostility  to  her  manufacturing  and  commercial 
greatness;  we  shall  shortly  state  the  mischiefs  with  which  it 
threatens  herself  and  other  civilized  nations ;  and  we  shall  notice 
the  policy  which  she  will  speedily  adopt  if  she  be  anxious  to 
avert  them. 

I.  We  introduce  our  examination  of  his  system  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  its  general  purport ;  dividing  our  statement 
into  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the  two  theories  of  which  his 
system  is  compounded: — 1.  The  interests  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  a  nation  are  promoted  by  the  perfect  freedom  of  its  in- 
ternal trade.  The  interests  of  the  nations  which  compose  the 
community  of  mankind  would  be  promoted,  to  a  still  higher  de- 
gree, by  perfect  freedom  of  international  trade ;  for  the  division 
of  labour  is  extended  as  the  field  of  commerce  is  enlarged ;  and 
every  extension  of  the  division  of  labour  augments  the  produc- 
tiveness of  labour  and  capital.  As  a  nation  is  formed  of  indivi- 
duals subject  to  a  common  government,  the  freedom  of  its  inter- 
nal trade  is  protected  from  interruptions  ;  and  if  nations  were  as 
closely  united  by  an  universal  confederacy  as  the  members  of  a 
single  nation  are  united  by  a  common  government,  freedom  of 
international  trade  would  be  equally  secured  from  disturbances. 
At  present,  however,  the  foreign  trade  of  every  nation  is  exposed 
to  disturbances,  arising  from  international  wars;  and  also  to  dis- 
turbances arising  from  restrictions  which  other  nations  may  im- 
pose upon  their  own  external  commerce.  Till  nations  are  united 
by  a  universal  confederacy,  having  the  purpose  and  effect  of  ob* 
viating  such  disturbances,  the  freedom  of  their  mutual  commerce 
will  remain  imperfect,  though  the  freedom  of  their  internal  trade 
be  rendered  complete.  At  present,  therefore,  it  is  the  interest 
of  every  nation  which  possesses  the  means  of  manufacturing  for 
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itself,  to  adopt  or  retain  the  protectire  system.  By  embracing 
or  adhering  to  this  policy,  it  sacrifices  some  good,  but  it  obviates 
more  evil.  Although  it  rejects  the  advantages  arising  from  free- 
dom of  international  commerce,  it  escapes  the  preponderant  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  the  causes  by  which  that  freedom  is  troubled 
and  abridged.  2.  The  principal  nations  of  the  £uropean  con- 
tinent (an  expression  including,  for  the  present  purpose,  the  na- 
tions of  European  origin  which  form  the  United  States  of  North 
America)  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Of  the  nations  in 
question,  some  are  nearly  in  the  state  of  a  purely  agricultural 
country  ;  the  others  are  more  advanced  from  the  purely  agricul* 
tural  condition,  but  are  still  inferior  to  England  in  manufacturing 
industry.  As  a  purely  agricultural  country  has  no  manufactures 
of  its  own,  it  has  no  considerable  trade,  internal  or  foreign,  no 
skilful  and  highly  productive  agriculture ;  and  since  the  state  of 
a  nation,  in  respect  of  civilization  and  power,  is  mainly  deter* 
mined  by  its  economical  condition,  such  a  country  is  condemned 
by  its  poverty  to  semi-barbarism  and  political  weakness.  Ac* 
cordingly,  though  perfect  freedom  of  international  trade  were 
possible  at  present,  the  nations  in  question  would  consult  their 
present  interests  by  declining  the  proffered  opportunity.  Such 
of  those  nations  as  are  nearly  in  the  state  of  a  purely  agricul- 
tural country,  would  plant  manufactures  on  their  own  territories 
by  forbidding  or  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods ;  such  as  are  more  advanced  from  the  purely  agri- 
cultural condition,  would  protect  their  rising  manufactures  by  a 
similar  policy ;  and  each  would  persist  steadily  in  this  system  of 
prohibitions  or  restrictions,  until  her  own  manufacturers,  unsup- 
ported by  such  factitious  helps,  could  compete  with  any  other 
manufacturers  in  her  own  and  in  foreign  markets.  In  conse- 
quence of  her  past  protection  to  her  own  manufacturers,  England 
is  now  pre-eminent  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry. 
Having  ascended  to  this  pre-eminence,  she  would  promote  her 
present  interests  by  adopting  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  by 
persuading  the  nations  in  question  to  follow  the  specious  exam- 
ple. At  present,  however,  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade  which 
would  be  advantageous  to  her,  would  be  ruinous  to  them.  As 
she  could  manufacture  at  a  cost  lower  than  that  at  which  they 
could  manufacture  for  themselves,  she  would  supply  them  with 

{roods  for  their  own  consumption,  as  well  as  exclude  their  manu- 
acturers  from  third  countries.  By  deluging  their  markets  with 
her  cheap  goods,  she  would  prevent  them  from  planting  manu- 
factures on  their  own  territories^  or  crush  the  rising  manufac- 
tures which  they  had  created  ^  and  she  thus  would  keep  them  in 
the  state  of  a  merely  agricultiiral  country^^  or  force  them  to  re*' 
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trograde  to  that  poor  and  feeble  condition.     In  fine,  England 
would  monopolize  the   manufactures,  and   therefore  the  com- 
merce, of  the  world ;  she  would  abase  the  principal  countries  of 
continental  Europe,  as  well  as  the  countries  which  are  less  civi- 
lized and  powerful,  to  a  state  of  helpless  and  degrading  depen- 
dence on  her  own  manufacturing  and  commercial  supremacy  ;  by 
the  peaceful  and  insinuating  arts  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
she  would  establish  an  empire  more  extensive,  and  more  opposed 
to  the  general  improvement  of  mankind,  than  that  which  was 
forced  on  reluctant  nations  by  the  warlike  policy  of  Rome.     At 
present,  therefore,  the  nations  in  question  would  consult  their 
interests  by  adopting  or  retaining  the  protective  system  ;  though 
when  they  had  risen,  by  means  of  that  system,  to  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  prosperity  which  England  already  enjoys, 
they  would  consult  their  own  interests,  and  the  general  interests 
of  nations,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  free  trade.     Perfect  free- 
dom of  international  trade  would  then  be  advantageous  to  the 
4;ommunity  of  mankind ;  for,  as  many  nations  would  be  nearly 
equal  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  it  would  not 
enable  England,  or  any  single  nation,  to  monopolize  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  the  world.     It  appears,  therefore,  in 
the  last  result,  that  the  nations  in  question,  by  adopting  or  re- 
taining the  protective  system,  would  pursue  a  policy  liberal  in 
its  tendencies,  though  restrictive  in  its  immediate  effects.     By 
steadily  adhering  to  the  system  until  they  equalled  England  in 
manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  they  would  gradually 
prepare  the  way  for  the  only  freedom  of  international  trade  which 
enlightened  citizens  of  the  world  can  deem  desirable  ; — the  free- 
dom of  international  trade  which  would  promote  the  interests  of 
mankind,  and  would  not  exalt  a  single  nation  at  the  cost  of  all 
other  communities. 

It.  appears  from  the  preceding  statement,  that  the  system  is 
compounded  of  two  theories  which  flatly  contradict  one  another. 
According  to  the  first,  freedom  of  trade  would  promote  the  pre- 
sent interests  of  all  nations,  if  it  were  secured  from  certain  dis- 
turbing causes ;  according  to  the  second,  it  would  not  promote 
the  present  interests  of  the  principal  nations  of  continental  Europe, 
though  those  causes  were  completely  obviated.  If  we  wrote  for 
no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  confuting  our  author,  we  should 
content  ourselves  with  stating  the  contradictory  theories  and 
pointing  out  the  contradiction  ;  but,  since  the  opinions  of  which 
these  theories  are  formed  are  widely  diffused,  notwithstanding 
their  incoherency,  we  shall  waive  this  preliminary  objection,  and 
proceed  to  our  analysis  of  his  system.  We  shall  begin  oar  ana- 
lysis with  an  examination  of  the  second  theory ;  and  having  com- 
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pleted  this  examination,  we  shally  briefly  consider  the  first.  We 
shali  try  to  prove,  in  the  former  part  of  the  analysis,  that  free- 
dom of  trade  would  be  useful  to  all  nations,  if  it  were  secured 
from  the  disturbances  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  We  shall 
try  to  prove,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  analysis,  that  its  liability  to 
those  (listurbances  does  not  affect  the  hypothetical  conclusion. 

We  commence  our  explanation  of  the  second  theory  with  a 
statement  of  certain  objections  to  which  it  is  liable ;  since  this 
preliminary  statement  will  shorten  our  dissection  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  our  author  supports  it.  These  objections,  which 
are  founded  on  mischiefs  produced  by  the  protective  system,  may 
be  conveniently  stated  under  the  three  following  heads : — 

1st.  In  every  nation  in  which  this  system  obtains,  the  govern- 
ment gives  a  direction  to  the  national  labour  and  capital,  which 
they  would  not  take  spontaneously.  In  so  far  as  the  system 
operates,  the  protected  manufactures  are  forced  into  existence  by 
the  interference  of  the  government  with  the  economical  concerns 
of  its  subjects.  Public  prudence  is  substituted  for  private ;  the 
wisdom  of  an  unwieldy  and  badly- constituted  joint- stock  com- 
pany, for  the  discretion  of  individuals.  The  economical  concerns 
of  the  nation  are  not  managed  by  the  government,  as  those  of  a 
joint-stock  company  are  managed  by  a  board  of  directors ;  but 
the  government  determines  the  articles  which  its  subjects  shall 
produce,  though  it  leaves  them  to  produce  those  articles  in  their 
own  way. 

Now,  every  interference  of  a  government  with  the  interests 
and  concerns  of  its  subjects,  ought  to  be  founded  on  sufficient 
special  reasons.  Of  those  numberless  interests  and  concerns, 
there  is  a  vast  and  indeterminate  multitude  with  which  the 
government  ought  not  to  intermeddle.  There  is  always,  there- 
fore, a  general  presumption  against  the  expediency  of  such  an 
interference;  and  unless  there  be  special  reasons  sufficiently 
showing  the  contrary,  the  general  presumption  ought  to  prevail. 
There  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment is  necessary.  It  is  manifest,  for  example,  that  the  business 
of  legislating,  or  of  administering  justice,  or  of  defending  the 
nation  against  foreign  enemies,  cannot  be  left  to  the  voluntary 
principle.  In  other  cases,  the  interference  of  the  government,  it 
not  necessary,  is  expedient.  It  is  often  expedient,  for  example^ 
that  public  roads,  or  other  means  of  public  transport,  should  be 
created  by  public  resources ;  and  it  is  expedient  (at  least  in  our 
opinion)  that  government  should  provide  their  subjects  with 
secular  and  religious  instruction.  But,  in  the  last-mentioned 
eases,  there  are  good  special  reasons  for  the  intervention  of  the 
state,  since  private  individuals,  from  want  of  means  or  motives^ 
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:n^ouId  not  accomplish  the  end  for  which  the  government  inter-r 
feres.  Our  author  objects  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  freedom 
of  trade»  that  thev  would  prove  the  iuexpediency  of  various 
restraints  universally  admitted  to  be  useful ;  as,  for  example,  the 
inexpediency  of  checking  the  industry  of  thieves.  But  the  freedom 
which  is  advocated  by  the  partisans  of  free  trade,  is  the  freedom 
of  pursuing  ends  which  are  useful  or  harmless,  by  beneficent  or 
innocuous  means ;  and  in  all  the  cases  produced  by  our  author, 
in  support  of  his  pitiful  objection,  the  ends  or  the  means  are  so 
palpably  pernicious,  that  there  are  good  special  reasons  for  im- 
posing the  restraints. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  we  are  not  bound 
to  prove,  in  an  affirmative  or  direct  manner,  the  expediency  of 
freedom  of  trade,  since  there  is  a  general  presumption  against 
the  interference  of  governments  with  the  interest  and  concerns 
of  their  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  our  author  was  bound  to 
prove»  by  sufficient  special  reasons,  the  expediency  of  the  protec* 
tive  system ;  and  if  it  appear,  from  our  dissection  of  his  are^u- 
ments,  that  he  has  not  produced  such  reasons,  it  will  follow  that 
his  arguments  have  not  touched  the  presumption,  nor  proved  the 
conclusion  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  by  his  treatise. 
That  the  interferences  of  governments  with  the  economical  in- 
terests of  their  subjects  are  commonly  inexpedient,  is  repeatedly 
admitted  b^  himself.  For  example,  he  says  that  there  are  cer- 
tain countries  which  have  no  aptitude  for  manufacturing,  or  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  no  vocation  to  manufacture.  He  admits 
that  such  a  country  misapplies  its  labour  and  capital,  if  it  creates 
a  manufacture  by  m^ans  of  the  protective  system ;  and  he  admits 
that  the  inaptitude  of  the  country  for  the  protected  manufacture, 
may  be  sufficiently  presumed  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  protec- 
tion. He  therefore  admits  in  effect,  (though  he  does  not  per- 
ceive the  implied  consequence,)  that  every  branch  of  industry 
which  has  not  arisen  spontaneously^  is  presumptively  an  evil  to  the 
pountry  which  has  forced  it  into  existence. 

2d.  The  nations  of  continental  Europe,  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  are  the  nations  to  which  he  recommends  bis 
protective  system.  Now,  if  it  were  adopted  by  these  nations, 
a^nd  also  by  England,  all  the  more  civilized  countries  of  the  old 
and  new  world  would  be  prevented  from  exchanging  their  pro* 
ductsu  The  extent  of  this  mischievous  consequence,  which  would 
equally^  a£[ect  all  of  them,  would  be  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  consistency  with  which  they  adopted  the  foolish  and  malignant 
poUcy.  If  they  adopted  the  system  to  the  full  extent  of  its  logical 
consequences,  it  would  nearly  extinguish  their  mutual  commerce. 
None  of  Uie^e  countries  cQuld  sell  her  manufactujres  to  the  othera; 
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inasmuch  as  the  others  would  refuse  to  buy  them;  nor  could  she* 
sell  to  the  others  any  considerable  quantity  of  her  raw  products, 
inasmuch  as  she,  in  her  turn,  would  reject  their  manufactured 
^oods.  It  is  manifest  that  their  mutual  commerce  would  be 
umited  to  exchanges  of  raw  products;  and  since  their  raw  pro- 
ducts are  nearly  similar  in  kind,  these  exchanges  would  not  be 
numerous  or  important. 

A  division  of  labour  amongst  nations  is  one  of  the  beneficent 
consequences  of  international  trade ;  and  the  extent  of  the  divi- 
sion, with  the  magnitude  of  the  good  which  it  produces,  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  freedom  of  their  mutual  commerce.  If  all  tHe 
countries  in  question  fully  adopted  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
each  would  take  the  part  in  the  dommon  business  of  production 
for  which  it  is  best  qualified  by  its  natural  and  acquired  aptitudes. 
In  consequence  of  their  thus  co-operating  to  the  common  end, 
the  aggregate  product  of  their  industry  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented ;  and  as  each  would  have  a  share  in  the  aggregate  pro- 
duct, commensurate  with  its  contribution  to  the  joint  result,  the 
productiveness  of  its  labour  and  capital  would  be  greatly  increased* 
But  if  they  fully  adopted  the  protective  system,  it  would  nearly 
prevent  the  concert  which  we  have  just  described,  and  each  would 
debar  itself,  by  its  own  elaborate  folly,  from  most  of  the  advan- 
tages of  that  spontaneous  co-operation. 

Our  author  perceives  occasionally,  that  his  theory  is  open  to 
the  objection  which  we  have  just  stated.  To  obviate  the  objec- 
tion, he  suggests  a  scheme  of  international  trade  which  is  not 
less  absurd  than  his  protective  system.  Each  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  temperate  zones,  (i.  e.  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America,)  is  to  carry  on  a  direct 
trade  with  the  nations  of  the  torrid  zones ;  directly  exchanging 
its  own  manufactured  products  for  the  raw  products  of  the  torrid 
zones,  which  are  styled  colonial  wares. 

To  show  that  the  scheme  obviates  the  objection,  he  resorts  to 
the  following  argument.  He  supposes  that  the  mutual  commerce 
of  those  civilized  nations  is  of  small  account ;  he  supposes  that 
their  trade  with  the  torrid  zones  is  of  far  greater  importance ; 
and  he  argues  that  the  extinction  of  the  former,  caused  by  his 
protective  system,  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  great 
extension  which  the  scheme  would  give  to  the  latter.  Now,  this 
argument  conflicts  with  a  proposition  which  forms  an  essential 
part  of  his  protective  system.  According  to  this  proposition,  it  is 
the  policy  of  those  civilized  nations  td  feed  their  manufacturing 
industry  by  encouraging  the  importation  of  agricultural  products ; 
wd  England  is  sapping  her  manufacturing  prosperity  by  exclud- 
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ing  agricultural  products,  for  the  protection  of  her  landed  interests* 
It  is  manifestly  assumed  by  this  proposition,  that,  if  those  civi- 
lized nations  adopted  his  protective  system,  they  would  import 
one  another's  products  to  some  considerable  extent ;  and  this 
assumption  conflicts  with  the  argument  which  supposes  that  their 
mutual  commerce  is  of  small  account.  It  is  true,  that  his  pro- 
tective system  would  nearly  extinguish  this  commerce,  as  we 
have  shown  above ;  and  that  he  suggests  his  scheme  of  interna- 
tional trade,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  an  objection  raised  upon 
that  consequence.  Accordingly,  his  argumentation  concerning 
the  matter  in  question,  is  a  tissue  of  contradictions.  He  assumes 
that  the  mutual  commerce  of  those  civilized  nations  would  not  be 
extinguished  by  his  protective  system ;  suspecting  that  the  system 
ivould  extinguish  the  commerce,  he  suggests  his  scheme  as  an 
answer  to  the  objection;  and  the  principal  argument  by^ which 
he  maintains  the  scheme,  supposes  tne  consequence  on  which  the 
bbjection  is  founded. 

According  to  our  author,  the  nations  of  continental  Europe 
would  enlarge  their  motives  to  industry,  by  enlarging  their  con- 
sumption of  colonial  wares.  This  assumption,  which  he  advances 
as  an  argument  in  support  of  his  scheme,  is  impertinent  to  the 
purpose  for  which  he  produces  it.  From  the  assumed  tendency 
of  the  enlarged  consumption  to  invite  them  to  greater  industry, 
it  will  not  follow  that  they  ought  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
and  carry  their  manufactures  to  the  torrid  zone.  As  their  apti- 
tude for  manufacturing  are  inferior  to  those  of  England,  they 
would  naturally  turn  their  industry  to  the  raising  of  raw  pro- 
ducts; and  they  would  naturally  exchange  these  products  for 
colonial  wares  which  England  had  purchased  with  her  cheap 
manufactured  goods.  By  this  roundabout  process,  their  con- 
sumption of  colonial  wares  would  be  more  enlarged  than  by  the 
direct  process  which  our  author  recommends;  since  a  quantity  of 
their  labour  and  capital,  applied  to  the  raising  of  raw  products, 
would  command  a  larger  amount  of  foreign  commodities  than  the 
same  quantity  applied  to  manufacturing.  One  of  his  arguments 
in  support  of  the  protective  system,  admits  of  a  similar  answer. 
He  says  that  the  consumption  of  manufactures  invites  to  indus- 
try; and  he  infers  that  the  protective  system  stimulates  the 
industry  of  a  nation  by  which  it  is  adopted.  Now,  unless  the 
nation  has  aptitudes  for  manufacturing,  (or  can  produce  manufac- 
tures more  cheaply  than  she  can  buy  them,)  the  protective 
system,  instead  of  stimulating  her  industry,  tends  to  discourage 
it.  The  capital  and  labour  which  she  unnaturally  turns  to 
manufacturing,  would  be  more  productive  if  they  were  otherwise 
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applied ;  and  consequently  their  products  would  exchange  for  a 
quantity  of  manufactures  larger  than  the  quantity  which  they 
actually  produced. 

He  further  argues,  in  support  of  his  scheme,  that  the  inter- 
national trade  which  he  suggests  is  recommended  by  nature  herself. 
He  says  that  the  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate  zones  are 
called  to  manufacturing  industry  by  their  aptitudes  for  it ;  whilst 
the  nations  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  wanting  the  intelligence  and 
energy  which  that  industry  requires,  ought  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  raising  of  raw  products.     Without  pausing  to  examine  his 
assumption  concerning  the  natural  character  of  the  last-mentioned 
nations,  we  will  notice  the  reasoning  to  which  it  leads  him.     He 
infers,  from  their  assumed  unfitness  for  manufacturing  industry, 
that  they  would  not  consult  their  interests  by  adopting  the  pro- 
tective system:  he  says  that  their  unfitness  for  any  manufacture 
which  they  might  create  by  dint  of  f)rotection,  might  be  presumed 
from  its  factitious  origin ;  and  he  affirms  that  the  respective  voca- 
tions of  various  nations  are  determined  by  their  several  aptitudes. 
Now,  though  he  applies  it  partially,  this  reasoning  will  hold 
universally.     It  is  not  more  applicable  to  the  nations  of  the 
torrid,  than  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate  zones.    These 
civilized  nations  have  different  aptitudes,  calling  them  to  difierent 
branches  of  productive  industry;  some,  for  example,  being  inland 
countries,  or  being  scantily  furnished  with  the  means  of  manu- 
facturing, whilst  others  are  maritime  countries,  or  possess  those 
means  in  abundance.     Our  author,  moreover,  admits  by  impli- 
cation, that  there  is  always  a  presumption  against  the  fitness  of 
a  country  for  a  branch  of  industry  which  it  creates  by  protection. 
Accordingly,  the  several  branches  of  industry  for  wnich  these 
civilized  nations  are  respectively  fitted,  ought  not  to  be  settled 
by  protective  systems ;  but  each  should  take  the  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  production,  which  the  principle  of  free  trade  would  spon- 
taneously determine. 

Our  notice  of  the  scheme  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  is 
merely  incidental  to  our  design.  We  have  stated  the  arguments 
by  which  he  maintains  it,  for  the  purpose  of  proving,  by  nis  own 
admissions,  that  his  protective  system  is  untenable.  According- 
ly, we  shall  not  prolong  our  examination  of  that  project,  but 
shall  proceed  with  our  objections  to  his.  second  theory. 

dd.  He  exhorts  the  nations  of  continental  Europe,  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  to  manufacture  for  themselves 
to  the  utmost  of  their  physical  means.  In  giving  them  this 
advice,  he  invites  them  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  interests  of 
England,  but  is  far  from  showing  them  the  way  to  promote  their 
owi».     By  fully  adopting  his  protective  system,   they  would 
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abridge,  to  a  g^eat  extent,  the  efficient  demand  for  her  raanufao- 
tures ;  and  they  would  annihilate,  to  the  same  extent,  the  manii* 
faeturing  capital  and  skill  which  she  has  laboriously  acquired^ 
But  in  doing  this  harm  to  her,  they  would  bring  down  evil  on 
themselves.  Generally  speaking,  her  manufacturing  industry  is 
more  productive  than  theirs.  Accordingly,  it  is  generally  their 
interest  to  abstain  from  manufacturing,  and  to  turn  themselves  to 
other  employments.  By  producing  manufactures  for  themselves, 
when  they  could  get  them  from  her  at  a  smaller  cost,  they  would 
abridge  the  general  productiveness  of  their  labour  and  capital, 
and  their  general  command  of  raw  and  manufactured  commodities. 
Nor  would  it  be  their  interest  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
though  their  natural  means  of  manufacturing  were  equal  to  hers. 
The  acquisition  of  factitious  means  equal  to  hers,  would  cost  them 
an  enormous  outlay  of  labour  and  capital ;  and  the  labour  and 
capital  applied  to  the  purpose  would  be  expended  to  mere  waste. 
If  the  trade  between  her  and  them  were  perfectly  free,  the 
manufacturing  capital  and  skill  which  she  has  acquired,  would  be 
(in  effect)  theirs  as  well  as  hers ;  since  her  instruments  of  produc- 
tion would  yield  them  all  the  products  which  they  could  get  by 
instruments  of  their  own  creation.  By  rejecting  the  products  of 
her  accumulated  instruments  for  the  fancied  advantage  of  creating 
instruments  for  themselves,  they  would  (in  effect)  destroy  a  capital 
of  their  own  for  the  fancied  iCdvantage  of  replacing  it.  If  England 
and  the  nations  in  question  were  connected  by  a  free  trade,  the 
capital  and  skill  which  she  has  accumulated  would  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  the  parties  to  the  commerce ;  so  that,  if  those 
nations  adopted  the  policy  which  this  writer  inculcates,  they  would 
commit  the  stupid  atrocity  of  cutting  their  own  throats,  for  the 
diabolical  satisfaction  of  destroying  a  prosperous  friend. 

Having  stated  certain  objections  to  his  second  theory,  we  shall 
consider  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  maintains  it. 

Ist.  He  asserts  that  a  country  which  is  purely  ^agricultural 
(meaning  a  country  which  has  no  manufacturing  industry)  is 
necessarily  poor ;  that  the  civilization  of  a  country  in  that  condi- 
tion is  necessarily  low ;  and  that  her  poverty  and  low  civiliasation 
condemn  her  to  political  weakness.  If  our  readers  will  turn  to 
the  statement  in  which  we  have  given  the  purport  of  his  system, 
they  will  see  that  the  assertions  to  whi^  we  have  just  referred 
are  the  corner-stone  of  his  second  theory.  Accordingly,  we  shall 
examine  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  endeavours  to  estab- 
lish them,  as  well  as  our  limits  will  permit. 

He  says  that  a  country  not  possessed  of  manufactures,  cannot 
possess  a  skilful  and  highly  productive  agriculture ;  the  demand 
WW  agricultural  products,  which  arises  from  manufactures,  being 
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a  necessary  condition  of  a&^ricultnral  advancement.  The  argu- 
ment confounds  ideas  whicn  are  palpably  different,  and  proceeds 
on  an  assumption  which  is  perfectly  gratuitous.  It  confounds  a 
demand  arising  from  manufactures,  with  a  demand  arising  spe* 
cifically  from  domestic  manufactures;  and  it  assumes  that  the 
necessity  for  the  former  implies  a  necessity  for  the  latter.  From 
the  necessity  for  a  demand  arising  from  manufactures,  it  will  not 
follow  that  the  country  is  poor  because  she  is  not  possessed  of 
manufactures  of  her  own.  If  her  soil  be  fertile,  and  if  her  capa-^ 
cities  for  agriculture  be  otherwise  great,  the  quantity  of  her 
agricultural  products,  and  the  quantity  of  the  manufactured  arti-> 
des  which  she  imports,  may  be  proportionally  large.  Nor  will 
it  follow,  from  the  same  necessity,  that  the  country  would  improve 
her  agriculture  by  adopting  the  protective  system.  Unless  she 
could  manufacture  to  advantage,  (on  which  supposition  she  would 

{>roduce  manufactures  spontaneously,)  she  would  misdirect  her 
abour  and  capital  by  forcing  a  manufacturing  industry — she 
would  abridge  the  general  productiveness  of  her  labour  and 
capital,  and  her  general  command  of  raw  and  manufactured  com* 
modities.  The  demand  for  her  agricultural  products,  arising 
iirom  manufactures,  would  therefore  diminish ;  and  since  the 
forced  manufactures  would  be  mpre  costly  than  the  articles  which 
sJie  imports, 'the  value  of  her  agricultural  products,  as  exchanged 
for  manufactures,  would  proportionally  decrease.  He  says  that 
the  agriculture  of  Germany  has  extended  and  improved,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  protection  afforded  to  her  manufacturing  industry 
by  the  tariff  of  the  Customs* Union.  Granting  that  her  agricul- 
ture has  extended  and  improved  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Union,  it  will  not  follow  that  the  extension  and  improvement  ar« 
consequences  of  the  forced  manufactures.  The  freedom  given 
by  the  Union  to  her  internal  trade,  with  the  peace  which  she  has 
enjoyed  since  the  establishment,  would  sufficiently  account  for  the 
fact.  Although  her  policy  in  relation  to  foreign  commerce  were, 
worse  than  it  actually  is,  those  advantages  would  naturally  have 
been  followed  by  a  general  improvement  of  her  industry.  If  he 
would  use  the  fact  as  an  argument  for  the  protective  system,  he 
must  show  that  the  extension  and  improvement  have  been  greater 
than  they  would  have  been  if  she  had  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
free  trade. 

And  here  we  may  conveniently  advert  to  the  partial  and  in*» 
consistent  manner  in  which  he  would  apply  his  protective  system* 
Though  he  advocates  the  protection  of  manufactures,  he  con- 
demns the  protection  of  agriculture.  The  prosperity^  of  agri- 
culture depends  (says  he)  on  the  prosperity  of  domestic  manu- 
factures ;   by  the  impolitic  exclusion  of  foreign  agricultural 
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prodacts,  domestic  manufactures  are  crippled ;  and,  consequently,; 
the  protection  of  agriculture  defeats  the  end  for  i;(^hich  it  is  spe- 
cifically given.     Asisuming  that  the  country  can  manufacture  to 
advantage,  this  reasoning  is  just.     The  extension  of  domestic 
manufactures,  which  is  consequent  on  a  free  importation  of  agri- 
cultural products,  enlarges  the  general  demand  for  the  products 
of  domestic  agriculture ;  although  it  may  abridge  the  demand 
for  the  domestic  agricultural  products,  which  are  identical  in  kind 
with  the  products  principally  imported.     If  agriculture  is  pro- 
tected, the  extension  of  domestic  manufactures  is  stopped  or 
retarded ;  the  general  productiveness  of  the  labour  and   capital 
of  the  country  is  proportionally  abridged;  and,  consequently, 
the  enlargement  of  the  general  demand  for  domestic  agricultural 
products  is  prevented  to  the  same  extent.     But  the  protection 
of  manufactures  is  liable  to  the  same  objections.     Unless  the 
country  can  manufacture  to  advantage,  (on  which  supposition 
the  protection  is  impertinent,)  she  misdirects  her  labour  and 
capital  by  forcing  a  manufacturing  industry  ;  and,  consequently, 
she  abridges  the  aggregate  of  her  productive  powers,  and  the 
general  demand  for  the  products  of  her  agriculture.     Speaking 
of  the  exclusion  of  German  cattle  from  the  French  dominions, 
he  says,  that  France,  by  this  exclusive  policy,  abridges  the  gene* 
ral  productiveness  of  her  agricultural  labour  and  capital.     He 
says,  that  she  turns  them  from  productive  employments  to  an 
employment  comparatively  barren ;  since  it  must  be  presumed, 
from  the  protection  which  she  affords  to  this  branch  of  her  in- 
dustry, that  she  is  not  fitted  by  nature  for  the  rearing  and  breed- 
ing of  cattle.     But  the  objection  lies  to  his  own  system,  and  to 
all  protective  policy.     If  agricultural  labour  and  capital  feceive 
the  best  direction,  when  their  direction  is  determined  by  free 
trade,  the  direction  of  labour  and  capital  of  every  description 
ought  to  be  abandoned  to  the  guidance  of  the  same  beneficent 
principle. 

To  prove  that  a  country  which  has  no  manufactures  of  its 
own  is  necessarily  poor  and  rude,  he  resorts  to  an  induction  from 
instances.  From  the  poverty  and  rudeness  of  certain  countries 
not  possessed  of  manufactures,  he  concludes  that  poverty  and 
rudeness  are  consequences  of  the  agricultural  condition.  For 
example,  he  refers  to  the  European  countries  which,  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  purely  agricultural  states  ;  and  he  says,  that 
Poland  and  Russia  hardly  began  to  emerge  from  semi* barbarism 
before  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Now,  in  these  in- 
stances, (and  in  the  others  which  he  produces,)  the  poverty  and 
rudeness  of  the  country  manifestly  arose  from  causes  which  had 
no  necessary  connexion  with  her  purely  agricultural  condition. 
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In  each  of  the  countries  particularly  in  question,  the  political 
and  legal  institutions  were  unfavourable  to  the  security  of 
property ;  the  working  people  were  serfs,  in  a  state  of  ab- 
ject dependence  on  their  lords  or  owners;  and  there  was  no 
sufficient  demand  from  other  countries  for  the  products  of  her 
agriculture.  Owing  to  these  causes,  (and  others  of  a  similar 
tendency,)  there  were  no  sufficient  inducements  to  industry  and 
accumulation ;  and  accordingly  the  nation  was  indolent,  indi- 
gent, and  barbarous.  This  induction  proves,  beyond  controversy,, 
that  a  poor  and  rude  nation  is  necessarily  poor  and  rude ;  but  it 
does  not  prove  (what  he  was  bound  to  prove)  the  necessary 
poverty  and  rudeness  of  a  purely  agricultural  country.  To  the 
instances  which  he  produces  in  support  of  his  conclusion,  we 
could  easily  oppose  instances  showing  its  futility ;  and,  by  an 
induction  not  more  absurd  than  his  own,  we  could  show  that 
the  want  of  domestic  manufactures  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
opulence  and  civilization.  The  only  instance  which  our  limits 
will  allow  us  to  produce,  is  that  of  the  United  States  of  America* 
During  the  last  fifty  years  their  capital  has  accumulated  with 
unexampled  rapidity ;  and,  if  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the 
arts  of  productive  industry  suffices  to  constitute  a  high  civiliza- 
tion, it  will  not  be  disputed  that  they  are  highly  civilized.  Now, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  these  states  were  purely 
agricultural  countries ;  previously  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  their 
domestic  manufactures  were  of  small  amount ;  and  even  at  pre- 
sent they  may  rank  with  agricultural  rather  than  manufacturing 
nations.  We  are  not  bound  to  multiply  instances  for  the  purpose 
of  refuting  his  conclusion ;  since  it  conflicts  with  the  part  of  his 
theory  which  concerns  the  vocation  of  a  country  to  manufacturing 
industry.  In  this  part  of  his  theory  he  says,  that  an  agricultural 
country  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  rudeness  has  not  the  vocation, 
and  that  she  ought  to  confine  her  industry  to  the  production  of 
raw  products,  until  she  reaches  the  degree  of  opulence  which 
fits  countries  for  manufacturing  to  advantage.  He  supposes, 
therefore,  that  some  agricultural  countries  are  not  poor  and  rude  ; 
and  that  an  agricultural  country  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  rude- 
ness, may  advance  to  opulence  and -civilization  by  mere  dint  of 
agriculture. 

The  tests  of  a  vocation  to  manufacture,  as  they  are  determined 
by  our  author,  are  nearly  related  to  the  subject  which  we  have 
just  considered ;  and  we,  therefore,  may  notice  them  conveniently 
here.  No  country  (says  he)  has  a  true  call  to  manufactures, 
unless  she  is  gifted  with  the  following  capacities  for  manufactu- 
rine^  to  advantage: — A  large  and  well-rounded  territory;  a  large 
and  manifold  provision  of  the  natural  means  of  manufacturing ; 
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an  agriculture  pretty  far  advanced,  {ziemlich  tpeii  vorgeruckte  ;) 
a  general  diffusion  of  mental  cultivation  amongst  the  individuals 
composing  the  community;  political  and  legal  ipstitutions,  which 
afford  security  for  person  and  property,  and  allow  a  free  use  of 
bodily  and  mental  faculties.  It  appears  sufficiently,  from  the  bare 
statement,  that  his  tests  are  too  indeterminate  to  admit  of  applica- 
tion in  practice.  Indeed,  the  various  applications  of  them,  which 
are  made  in  various  parts  of  his  chaotic  theory,  are  inconsistent 
and  contradictory.  Occasionally,  some  of  the  principal  nations  of 
continental  Europe  are  excluded  from  the  class  of  caZ/e^/ countries  ; 
as,  for  example,  Spain  and  Russia.     But,  in  a  chapter  specially 

fiven  to  Russia,  the  monstrously  foolish  policy  which  nas  led 
er  to  force  manufactures,  is  mentioned  with  decided  approbation ; 
and  it  is  supposed,  therefore,  that  Russia  has  a  true  call.  It 
seems  to  be  assumed,  in  most  parts  of  his  treatise,  that  most  of 
the  principal  nations  of  continental  Europe  are  fitted  for  manu- 
facturing ;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  supposed  that  his  system  is 
generally  recommended  to  those  nations,  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  We  will  remark  in  conclusion,  that  the 
necessary  vagueness  of  his  tests  proves  the  absurdity  of  his 
system.  Whether  a  country  be  fitted  for  manufacturing,  is  a 
question  of  infinite  extent  and  invincible  difficulty.  In  pretend 
ing  to  resolve  the  question,  and  in  giving  a  forced  direction  to  the 
national  labour  and  capital,  a  government  falls  inevitably  into 
great  and  pernicious  blunders.  If  the  direction  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  the  question  is 
settled  with  comparative  certainty,  and  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  loss  and  suffering.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
close  approach  to  precision  with  which  the  principle  (where 
it  is  allowed  to  operate)  proportions  the  supply  of  commodities 
to  the  efficient  demand. 

2nd.  To  prove  the  expediency  of  his  protective  system,  he  pro- 
duces a  theory  of  his  own  invention,  which  he  styles  the  theory 
of  productive  powers.  Wealth,  says  he,  is  distinguishable  from 
its  causes ;  the'  possession  of  wealth,  from  the  powers  of  pro- 
ducing it.  Accordingly,  the  opulence  of  a  nation  is  not  propor- 
tioned to  her  wealth  ;  t.  e.,  to  the  quantity  of  objects  having  a 
value  in  exchange,  which  the  nation  actually  possesses.  Her 
opulence  is  proportioned  to  her  powers  of  production ;  and  she 
is  nch,  though  her  wealth  be  small,  if  her  productive  powers  are 
numerous  and  extensive.  But,  according  to  the  economists  of 
the  cosmopolitical  school,  the  opulence  of  a  nation  is  proportioned 
to  her  wealth,  and  not  to  her  means  of  creating  it.  According 
to  the  theory  of  production,  advanced  by  the  same  economists, 
iier  productive  powers  consist  of  the  wealth  which  she  has  re- 
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served  as  capital ;  and  this  theory  of  theirs,  which  is.  a  main 
source  of  their  numerous  errors,  may  be  styled  the  theory  of  ex^ 
changeable  values. 

Now  the  capital  of  a  nation  is  the  part  of  her  wealth  which 
is  destined  to  the  production  of  further  wealth ;  and  it  includes 
those  talents  of  her  members  which  are  subservient  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  which  have  been  acquired  and  accumulated  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  capital  and  labour.  Accordingly,  her  capital  con- 
sists of  productive  powers  which  she  has  acquired  or  made. 
Besides  these,  she  has  powers  of  production  which  are  gifts  of 
nature.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  natural  powers  of  her  soil ; 
and  such  are  the  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  with  which  her 
members  are  naturally  endowed.  It  is  manifesjk,  therefore,  that 
her  powers  are  partly  factitious  and  partly  natural ;  nor  was  it 
ever  maintained  (to  our  knowledge)  that  her  means  of  creating 
wealth  lie  entirely  in  her  capital.  But,  though  her  productive 
powers  are  larger  than  her  capital,  those  powers  would  be  merely 
latent  unless  her  capital  called  them  into  action.  For  examplie, 
the  powers  of  body  and  mind  which  her  members  have  received 
from  nature,  would  not  be  productive  to  any  considerable  extent 
unless  they  were  trained  to  the  business  of  production;  and 
they  cannot  be  trained  to  the  business  of  production  without 
an  expenditure  of  capital.  When  trained,  they  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  business  with  any  considerable  effect,  unless  they 
were  supported  and  aided  by  further  capital ;  as,  for  example, 
by  capital  expended  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  by  machinery 
and  other  adminicles  of  labour.  Accordingly,  the  productive 
powers  of  a  nation,  which  are  active  and  applicable^  are  nearly 
co-extensive  with  her  capital ;  and  when  it  is  said  by  the  econo- 
mists in  question,  that  the  productive  powers  of  a  nation  lie  in  her 
capital,  that  is  their  manifest  meaning.  The  theory  produced 
by  our  author,  with  a  ludicrous  air  of  originality  and  depth,  is 
absolutely  futile ;  or,  at  the  best,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  cap- 
tious correction  of  a  hasty  and  loose  expression. 

To  show  that  his  protective  system  would  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  the  nations  to  which  he  recommends  it,  is  the  object  of 
his  theory  of  productive  powers ;  but,  granting  that  the  theory  (if 
such  it  can  be  called)  is  just  as  pregnant  as  it  is  shallow  and  futile, 
it  is  impertinent  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  produces  it. 

If  a  country  (says  he)  is  purely  agricultural,  many  of  her 
natural  powers  are  latent  and  useless ;  those  specially  applicable 
to  manufacturing  are  not  applied  to  the  production  of  manufac- 
turers ;  and  if  she  would  avail  herself  of  all  the  powers  with 
which  she  is  endowed  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  she  must  create 
a  manufacturing  industry  by  means  of  the  protective  system. 

VOL.  LXXV.  NO.  CLII.  2  M 
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Th6  atgamt^t  which  we  have  just  stated  amoants  io  this :  that 
a  country  which  does  not  manufacture,  does  not  raanufacture. 
Sttch^  howeveri  is  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  argu- 
m^Dti  that  be  regards  it  as  the  corner-stone  of  his  protective  sys- 
tem. To  tlve  tendency  of  the  system  to  tarn  to  account  latent 
powers,  h^  chiefly  ascribes  its  marvellous  efficacy  in  raising 
nations  from  poverty  to  opulence* 

.  It  is  eleir.  that  a  country  which  does  not  manufacture,  does 
not  ihanufactUre ;  or  (as  our  author  hath  it)  that  her  natural 
powers  st^ally  applicable  to  manufacturing!  are  latent  and 
idlis.  Whether  the  country,  by  allowiog  them  to  lie  idle,  does 
or  does  liot  proniote  her  true  economical  interests,  depends  on 
the  extent  of  her  aptitudes  for  manufacturing  industry*  If  she 
can  produce  manufactures  more  cheaply  than  she  can  import 
tliemi  she  does  not  prt^mote  her  interest  by  neglecting  her  inanu- 
fActuring  pdwers.  If  she  can  import  matiufactures  more  cheaply 
than  she  cah  produce  tdem,  she  does  protnote  her  interests  by 
neglecting  her  latent  capacities.  If  she  called  them  into  action,  she 
would  abquir^  mami^actwrinig  power  which  shie  had  not  virtually 
possessed ;  but»  since  she  would  make  the  acquisition  by  a  mis- 
direction of  het  cwital  and  labour^  she  would  abridge  the  Jig|^re- 
gt'ate  of  her  proauctive  poweni  and  her  general  command  of 
commodities,  A  similar  toswer  may  be  given  to  an  allegation 
which  is  mkde  by  our  author  for  a  i»peci<d  purpose.  In  defuid- 
ing  the  protective  tariff  of  the  Gentian  Customs- Union,  he 
allege  that  German  manufactures  hftve  flourished  under  the 
l^tectioQ.  If  he  metos  that  they  have  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  pfotectioiH  he  virtually  condemns  the  tnriff,  althoii^h  he 
intends  to  praise  It.  From  the  fdrced  creation  of  the  manufac- 
tures which  have  larisen  Under  the  protection,  it  may  be  pre- 
suitaed  (kccording  to  hi)  own  admissioti)  that  Gerteany  wants 
aptitudes  for  diose  branches  of  iildu*try» .  The  high  protective 
duties  by  which  they  are  saved  from  destruction^  with  our 
authoFs  importunate  clamour  for  further  protection^  turns  the 
vielent  presumption  into  perfect  and  satisfiictory  pro(>f.  The 
mnnatutal  manufactures  in  whidi  our  author  exults^  are»  Ihere- 
f&i^i  an  eidi  to  Germany.  The  laboUt  Ikbd  ciipital  n^hi^ 
she  has  expended  ufibik  them^  have  been  ioreed  frotoi  uKMre  pro- 
fitable emplo^nentau  In  Itcquiring^  manufiH^turing  poweiA  by 
dint  bf  protection)  die  has  abridged  the  aggregate  ei  her  pro- 
ductive iheans. 

In  ditmissiiig  his  t^eo^y  of  ph>ductlve  powers,  wte  will  Botice 

a  theory ^  ahb  of  his  owh  inventibn^  tx>  which  it  is  doaely  i%latoed. 

.  fiendes  tfite  |)DodueCive  powers  (natural  and  factitious)  to  whidi 

we  have  ahready  adverted,  there  are  vadnus  remoter  eausea  (not 

within  the  purview  of  political  economy)  by  which  production  is 
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stimulated  and  increased.  Such,  for  exampldi  are  political  in* 
stitutions  fairourable  to  the  security  of  property ;  an  intimate 
union  between  the  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided ; 
political  power  sufficient  for  its  effective  defence  against  its  ex- 
ternal  enemies ;  and  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  axid  sdund 
morality  amongst  the  individuals  and  bodies  of  wUcb  the  oolU^ 
munity  is  composed.  By  securing  the  fruits  of  industry  and 
frugality  to  those  who  work  and  sare,  the  remoter  eauses  in 
question  incite  to  labour  anci  accumulation;  and  by  quicken- 
ing and  enlarging  the  intelligence  of  the  productive  classess 
they  augment  the  productiveness  of  labour  and  capital* 
These  stimulants  to  labour  and  accumulation  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  our  author's  treatise*  He  dwells  again  and  again  on 
their  great  productive  effects,  though  those  effeets  (we  m^y 
safely  assert)  were  never  disputed  or  doubted*  On  aocouHt  of 
their  productive  effectSi  he  insists  that  they  ought  to  be  ranked 
with  the  productive  powers  which  fall  within  the  purview  of 
political  economy  ;  and  he  censured  the  incidental  aqd  slighting 
manner  in  which  they  are  noticed  by  Dr  Adam  Smith.  Now, 
assuming  their  productive  effects,  (which  nobody  ever  doubted,) 
they  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  his  treatise*  From  the  ten- 
dency of  the  causes  in  question  to  promote  the  wealth  of  nationii 
he  cannot  infer  that  his  own  protective  system  haft  a  similar  itn* 
dency ;  and  this  is  the  thing  (we  are  compelled  to  repeat)  whiek 
he  undertook  to  prove.  In  ranking  the  eauses  in  question 
with  those  productive  powers  whii^h  £bl11  within  the  purview  ef 
political  economy,  he  betrays  his  small  knowledge  of  this  paHi* 
cular  science,  and  his  smiill  aequaititanoe  with  thti  nature  af 
science  in  general.  Every  science  has  iti  owii  tubj^dt ;  tbougk 
such  is  the  tendency  of  every  subject  to  branth  out  into  infinity^ 
that  every  science  touches  occasionally  on  the  subjeots  of  other 
sciences.  If  every  subject  ta  which  a  science  adverts  wer^  pv^^ 
perly  within  its  purview,  eaob  of  the  seiences  would  enlbmce  the 
others,  and  the  advantage  of  their  division  weald  be  lost.  Al^ 
though  political  economy  frequently  touohea  upon  theianl^  tke 
causes  in  question  lie  beyond  its  province.  Fctar  ezamtde,  good 
political  institutions  promote  the  wealth  of  nation!^;  but  th^jr 
cannot  be  ranked  with  the  productive  powers  whieh  poUtieal 
economy  directly  contemplates.  They  ftre  properly  the  subjeets 
of  sciences  (politics  and  leffislationj  whieh  an^  diitinfeC  froMi 
political  economy,  although  they  borckt  upoii  iL 

Zd.  To  prove  that  the  nation^  of  contipeotal  Europe  wolild 
consult  their  interests  by  adopting  his  proteetitli  system,  he  aa* 
serts  that  the  system^  by  extending  their  indnufsctures,  would 
extend  their  trade.     It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  system 
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would  abridge  their  trade  as  well  as  their  agriculture.  As  we 
have  shown  by  our  preliminary  objections,  it  would  nearly  ex- 
tinguish their  mutual  commerce ;  and  if  it  were  adopted  by  the 
United  States  and  England,  as  well  as  by  the  nations  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  it  would  nearly  extinguish  the  mutual  commerce 
of  all  the  most  civilized  countries  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  answer  to  his  groundless  assertion.  If  a 
country  has  no  aptitudes  for  manufacturing  to  advantage,  she 
promotes  her  commercial  interests,  as  well  as  her  interests  gene- 
rally, by  exporting  raw  products  and  importing  manufactured 
articles ;  inasmuch  as  the  export  and  import,  if  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  form  of  themselves  a  considerable  internal 
trade.  Nor  is  the  possession  of  a  large  manufacturing  industry 
a  necessary  condition  of  a  large  external  commerce.  If  a  coun- 
try h&s  an  extensive  and  accessible  coast,  an  extensive  coasting 
trade,  great  facilities  for  building  and  sailing  ships,  and  numerous 
raw  products  fitted  for  exportation,  her  foreign  commerce  will 
naturally  be  large,  although  her  manufacturing  industry  be  next 
to  nothing.  For  example,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  England  ;  and  yet 
their  manufacturing  industry  is  not  considerable,  and  till  lately 
was  extremely  snuJI.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
they  were  purely  agricultural  and  commercial  countries;  and  yet 
it  is  admitted  by  our  author,  (whose  inconsistencies  are  endless,) 
that  their  shipping  increased,  during  the  interval  between  1789 
and  1801,  from  two  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  tons.  But 
granting  that  a  country,  which  cannot  manufacture  to  advantage, 
enlai|^  her  trade  by  protecting  her  manufacturing  industry,  it 
will  not  follow  from  this  admission,  that  her  general  interests  are 
promoted  by  the  forced  manufactures.  By  forcing  manufactures 
she  misdirects  her  labour  and  capital ;  and  the  addition  to  her 
trade,  as  being  an  effect  of  the  unnatural  creation,  is  a  subtrac- 
tion from  the  sum  of  her  economical  prosperity^ 

It  is  also  asserted  by  our  author,  that  a  purely  agricultural 
country  must  force  manufactures,  if  she  wishes  for  the  possession 
of  colonies;  since  colonies  come  of  commerce,  and  commerce 
comes  of  manufacturing.  Without  disputing  this  very  disput- 
able reasoning,  we  will  remark  that  the  possession  of  colonies 
would  be  useless  to  the  country  possessing  them,  if  freedom  of 
trade  were  universal  and  perfect.  Dependent  colonies  are  use- 
ful to  the  dominant  country,  as  affording  a  vent  for  her  products, 
and  giving  her  products  in  return  ;  and  if  freedom  of  trade  were 
universal  and  perfect,  the  colonial  markets  would  be  open  to  all 
nations.  Accordingly,  other  nations  would  share  with  the  domi- 
nant country  in  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  colonial  trade ; 
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whilst  the  expense  and  trouble  of  governing  the  colonies  would 
fall  exclusively  upon  her.  ,      .       .  *    »• 

Ath.  A  purely  agricultural  country,  by  adopting  the  protwsUve 
system,  turns  to  use  her  natural  powers  specially  apphcable  to 
manufacturing;  and  in  consequence  of  the  manufacturing  mdus- 
try  which  she  thus  forces  Into  existence,  her  commerce  is  enlarged, 
and  her  agriculture  is  extended  and  improved.  Such  are  the 
advantages  which  she  obtains  by  the  system,  according  to  the 
arguments  which  we  have  stated  and  dissected.  Nor  are  these 
specific  advantages  the  only  fruits  of  her  policy.  If  we  may 
trust  our  author,  they  are  followed  by  another  advant^e  ot  a 
general  description.  By  the  creation  of  the  forced  manufactures, 
by  the  consequent  enlargement  of  her  commerce,  and  by  Uie 
consequent  extension  and  improvement  of  her  agriculture,  Aer 
productive  powers  are  balanced  or  harmonized.  ^ 

He  may  possibly  mean,  by  this  somewhat  metaphorical  argu- 
ment,, that  her  labour  and  capital  are  duly  distributed  amongst 
the  several  branches  of  her  productive  industry ;  and  consequent- 
ly, that  their  general  productiveness  is  enlarged  by  the  distribu- 
tion, to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  capacities  for  producUon.  It 
this  be  his  meaning,  we  have  answered  the  argument  already; 
having  shown  that  the  creation  of  the  forced  manufiictures 
abridges  the  aggregate  of  her  productive  powers.  ^ 

He  may  mean  that  the  country,  previously  to  her  adoption  of 
the  system,  is  merely  agricultural ;  but  that  she  becomes,  by 
means  of  the  system,  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  as  well  as 
an  agricultural  state.  If  this  be  his  meaning,  he  supposes  that 
the  country  would  gain  by  the  transition,  although  she  had  no 
aptitudes  for  manufactures  or  commerce— althoug;h  she  abridged 
the  aegregate  of  her  productive  powers,  by  turning  her  labour 
and  capital  to  those  branches  of  industry.  He  supposes,  thero- 
fore,  that  manufactures  and  commerce  are  invaluable. 

Indeed,  most  of  his  arguments  in  support  of  the  protective 
system  are  tacitly  founded  on  two  fallacious  supposiUons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first,  manufactures  and  commerce  are  not  means 
to  ulterior  economical  objects.  They  are  not  means  of  aug- 
menting to  the  utmost  the  productive  powers  of  the  counter,  or 
of  enlarging  to  the  utmost  its  general  command  of  commodities. 
They  are  in  themselves  ends;  and  they  possess  an  inestimaWe 
utility,  or  an  absolute  and  transcendant  worth.  Accordingly, 
a  purely  agricultural  country,  which  consults  its  own  interests, 
will  strive  with  all  its  might  to  acquire  manufactures  and  com- 
merce ;  regardless  of  the  extent  of  its  aptitudes  for  these  branches 
of  industr?,  and  of  the  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  which  the 
acquisition  may  cost.    According  to  the  second  suppositton,  the 
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poorest  country  may  become,  by  means  of  the  protective  system, 
as  lieh  as  the  riehest.  Tliis  Ulttstaii  is  not  confined  to  Dr  List» 
It  is  widely  spread  in  the  countries  to  which  bis  system  is  r^om- 
ntnded*  It  hat  chiefly  arisen  from  the  protective  system  so  long 
pursued  bv  England  \ — the  matchless  prosperity  of  her  m^uufac* 
tures,  and  of  her  commerce  aad  agriculture,  having  naturally 
made  her  an  authority  on  questions  of  economical  policy.  la 
these  countries  they  naturally  reason  thus : — *  England  has  pro- 
^  teeted  her  manufoetures-^Eiiriand  is  rich ;  if  we  protect  oursi 
*  we  shall  be  as  rich  as  she.'  They  forget  that  England  has  un- 
rivalled  natural  capacities  for  manubcturing  and  ccniunercial 
industry ;  that  these  capacities  might  possibly  have  produced  ber 
prosperity,  although  she  had  adhered  to  the  principle  of  free 
trade;  and  that  no  country  with  capacities  deddedly  inferior,  can 
ascend  to  an  equal  prosperity  by  any  policy  whatever.  Such  a 
country,  if  she  were  reasonable,  would  try  to  make  the  most  oi 
her  natuml  aptitudes ;  and  would  not  waste  ber  resources,  and 
ve^  her  spirit,  by  vainly  grasping  at  an  <^ulence  which  nature 
has  danied  her.  Whether  the  protective  system)  or  the  principle 
of  froie  trade,  would  turn  her  natural  aptituoes  to  the  best  account, 
may  possibly  adaut  oS  a  doubt ;  but  she  certainly  would  qot  as- 
cend, by  means  pf  the  protective  system,  to  the  opulence  of  the 
richest  nation. 

5th.  We  close  our  examination  of  Dr  List'?  second  theory,  with 
a  ftw  remarics  on  his  crowning  absurdity.  If  freedom  of  trade 
were  uaivertal  and  periiiot,  England  (says  he)  wpuld  monopo* 
lize  the  manufsctiires,  and,  therefore,  the  commerce  of  the 
world  I  she  would  conquer  a  mauulstfturing  and  commercial  em- 

Cmore  exteasive  and. pernicious  than  the  military  empire  of 
e. 
Mow,  granting  that  England  would  cKclusively  supply  the 
iBianufacturM  consumed  by  all  other  natiims,  her  ewlusive  power 
of  supply  would  not  resemble  a  mompolyy,  Ighe  would  have  an 
exclusive  power  of  supplying  9M  other  nations  with  themanufac- 
iured  articles  i^hicfa  they  needed ;  as  a  monoppltet  has  an  ezidu- 
slve  right  of  selling  his  article  to  all  who  are  bound  by  bis  moao- 
i^y.  So  fiir  the  eases  are  analogous ;  but  in  eyery  other  re- 
ipe«|t  they  are  directly  opposed*  He  is  protected  by  a  law  from 
theintruaioti  of  competitors.  She  would  be  lJabl#  tp  the  com- 
petition #f  every  nation  which  could  produce  manufactures  as 
cheaply  as  herself.  Hie  exclusive  right  is  commonly  hurtful  to 
the  consumers  I  for,  in  consequence  of  his  security  against  com- 
pentiOA,  he  can  raise  the  price  of  his  article  above  its  oatuml 
Jriue*  Htf  exclusive  ppwer  wouU  be  advantagems  to  her  «». 
^*Mi»»  J  ausee  it  woi)ld  arise  entifel^  firpm  her  matcUeea  9^m- 
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ties  for  manufacturing,  and  the  matchless  cheapness  of  her  manu- 
factored  products* 

If  her  power  of  supply  would  have  little  analogy  to  a  mono- 
poly, the  acquisition  of  the  power  woqld  have  no  analogy  what- 
ever to  the  conquest  of  an  empire  by  force  of  arms.  The  mili- 
tary conqueror  thrusts  his  dominion  on  the  conquered,  and  (oom- 
monly)  to  their  great  detriment ;  but  England  would  acquire 
her  power  with  the  free  consent  of  her  customers,  and  to  their 
great  advantage.  It  woi^Id  not  be  her  interest  (as  our  author 
supposes)  to  crush  or  Repress  their  industry ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Fifth  Moni^rohy  which  haunts  his  imagination,  would  rest  on  no 
other  basis  th^n  their  ability  to  purphase  her  goods.  In  fearing 
that  England,  by  force  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  would 
erect  a  tyranny  in  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  he  betrays  a 
confusion  of  ideas  which  may  pass  for  a  psychological  curiosity. 
He  fears  that  England,  in  selling  them  cbegp  goods,  would  in- 
flict a  benefit  upon  them  with  their  own  unconstrained  consent. 

We  have  tried  to  prove,  in  our  examination  of  his  second 
theory,  that  freedom  of  trade  would  be  useful  to  all  nationS|  jf 
certain  disturbing  causes  were  completely  obviated.  We  shall 
try  to  prove,  in  our  examination  of  his  first  theory,  that  those 
causes  will  not  aiFect  the  conclusion  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  by  arguing  on  that  hypothesis.  By  the  theory  in 
question,  he  admits  that  the  conclusion  would  hold  if  the  hypo- 
thesis were  true ;  and  his  arguments  for  the  protective  system, 
and  against  the  principle  of  freedom  of  trade,  are  exclusively 
drawn  from  the  causes  bv  which  that  freedom  i$  disturbed.  Of 
those  arguments,  the  following  are  the  principal. 

\st.  If  a  country  imports  manufactures,  her  intercourse  with 
the  countries  from  which  she  is  supplied  may  be  stopped  by  in- 
ternational war.  In  this  evept,  she  is  forced  to  manufacture  for 
herself  during  the  continuance  of  the  stoppage,  although  she 
may  wapt  capacities  for  manufacturing  to  advantage.  If  she 
adheres  to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  her  markets  are  deluged, 
aflfcer  the  restoration  of  peace,  with  the  cheap  products  of  the 
countries  which  are  fitted  for  manufiusturing  industry  ;  and  the 
domestic  manufactures  which  the  war  had  compelled  her  to 
create,  are  crushed  by  the  renewed  importation.  These  derange- 
ments of  her  economical  condition  may  arise  from  every  war  ip 
which  she  is  engaged  pr  iqaplicated.  She,  therefore,  consults 
her  interests  by  adopting  the  protective  system,  if  she  possesses 
the  means  of  manufacturing  for  herself ;  the  good  which  she  gain^ 
by  avoiding  the  derangements,  far  surpassing  the  good  which 
freedom  of  trade  could  afibrd  her. 

We  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  i\^  argunu^nt  .exaggerates 
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the  derangements  arising  from  war.  No  ordinary  war  would 
prevent  the  importing  country  from  obtaining  manufactured  arti* 
cles  from  other  countries ;  although  the  supply  might  be  nar- 
rowed, and  the  prices  of  the  articles  might  be  raised,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obstacles  which  the  war  would  oppose  to  her 
commerce.  Assuming  that  an  ordinary  war  would  force  her  to 
manufacture  for  herself,  the  destruction  of  the  forced  manufac- 
tures, consequent  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  would  not  be  the 
terrible  disaster  which  the  argument  supposes ;  since  the  evil 
might  be  much  mitigated  by  a  temporary  protective  system,  cal- 
culated to  let  them  down  by  gentle  degrees.  It  appears  to  us, 
therefore,  that  she  would  suffer  incomparably  less  from  these  con- 
tingent and  passing  derangements,  than  from  the  certain  and  per- 
manent mischiefs  of  a  restrictive  commercial  policy. 

In  the  next  place,  freedom  of  trade  tends  to  prevent  war,  and, 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  derangements  on  which  the  argument  is 
founded.  If  the  interests  of  nations  were  thoroughly  interlaced 
by  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  disturbances  of  their  mutual  com- 
merce would  be  followed  by  intolerable  evils ;  and,  as  being  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  the  disturbing  causes,  war  would  be  feared 
and 'detested  by  the  productive  population  of  the  world.  The 
commerce  of  civilized  countries  is  limited  at  present  by  numberless 
prohibitions  and  restraints;  and  the  derangements  which  war 
creates,  with  the  consequent  fear  which  it  inspires,  are,  therefore, 
comparatively  slight.  But  if  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  pro- 
duce the  proofs,  we  could  show  that  the  prospect  of  the  wars 
with  which  these  countries  have  recently  been  threatened,  filled 
their  industrious  classes  with  anxiety  and  alarm ;  and  that  the 
rage  for  fighting  which  had  seized  on  a  part  of  their  population, 
was  opposed  and  subdued  by  those  pacific  dispositions.  If  free- 
dom of  commerce  would  tend  to  extinguish  war,  a  restrictive 
commercial  policy  tends  to  perpetuate  the  evil.  The  policy  is 
founded  on  pernicious  misconceptions  of  the  economical  interests 
of  nations;  and  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  example  and 
authority  of  the  most  thriving  and  influential  state,  the  misappre- 
hensions are  widely  diffused.  According  to  these  conceptions  of 
national  interests,  the  interests  of  different  nations  are  distinct  and 
opposed ;  one  nation's  gain  is  another  nation's  loss ;  and  the 
nations  which  have  risen  to  prosperity,  by  means  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  have  built  their  opulence  and  power  on  the 
poverty  and  depression  of  the  rest.  These  misconceptions  of 
nations,  concerning  their  economical  interests,  inflame  the  hatred 
with  which  they  regard  one  another,  in  consequence  of  their 
chiidish  longings  for  military  conquest  and  glory  ;  and  they  ag- 
gravate the  stupid  antipathies  springing  from  differences  of  races, 
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or  from  differences  of  religions,  institutions,  or  manners.  And 
whilst  the  restrictive  policy  strengthens  their  motives  to  quarrel, 
it  weakeus  the  motives  to  amity  and  co-operation  which  are  pre- 
sented by  their  economical  interests,  as  rightly  understood.  This 
malignant  policy  tends  to  sever  their  interests,  and  to  extinguish 
the  pacific  dispositions  which  arise  from  international  commerce  ; 
and  if  it  were  adopted  by  all  nations  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
logical  consequences,  the  world  would  be  plagued  with  universal 
and  incessant  war. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  argument  now  in  question,  we  must 
notice  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  put  by  the  advocates  of 
a  restrictive  policy  ; — by  those  who  (like  our  author)  advocate  the 
exclusion  of  manufactured  articles,  and  by  those  who  (like  the 
partisans  of  our  own  corn  laws)  advocate  the  exclusion  of  raw 
products.  In  consequence  of  war,  (and  the  other  disturbing 
cause  which  we  shall  consider  presently,)  every  nation  which  ad- 
heres to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  is  liable  to  derangements  of 
her  economical  condition,  like  those  which  are  described  above. 
It  is  argued,  therefore,  that  every. nation  should  make  herself 
independent  of  others,  by  preventing  the  importation  of  manufac- 
tured or  raw  products,  and  by  producing  the  former  or  the  latter 
on  her  own  territory. 

If  human  malignity  and  folly  were  as  active  and  irremediable 
as  the  argument  supposes,  it  might  be  the  interest  of  a  nation  to 
make  herself  independent  of  others,  by  surrounding  her  territory 
with  a  brazen  wall  of  prohibitions  ;  since  safe  mediocrity,  or  even 
secure  poverty,  is  better  than  opulence  constantly  liable  to  rever- 
ses. Whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  her  interest  to  make 
herself  independent  of  others,  is,  however,  an  idle  question ;  in 
as  much  as  the  independence  is  not  to  be  attained  to,  by  any 
policy  which  any  nation  will  adopt.  All  men  see  or  feel,  dis- 
tinctly or  obscurely,  that  the  good  which  they  get  by  international 
trade  far  surpasses  the  evil  which  it  occasionally  brings  upon 
them  ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  coaxed  or  frightened  into  a  total 
relinquishment  of  the  good,  by  any  fallacy  or  bugbear.  A  nation 
may  be  led,  by  false  conceptions  of  her  interests,  to  adopt  a  pro- 
hibitive policy  to  some  extent ;  but  so  glaring  would  be  the  evil 
of  a  complete  system  of  prohibition,  that  the  governing  classes 
would  never  seek  to  establish  it,  nor  could  they  ever  force  it  on 
the  rest  of  the  community.    For  example,  the  importation  of  raw 

{>roducts  of  some  descriptions  is  prevented  by  the  English  land- 
ords  ;  but  there  are  raw  products  of  many  other  descriptions,  (as 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  cotton,)  which  they  would 
never  desire,  nor  ever  be  able  to  exclude.     Kor  is  our  author 
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consistent  in  the  scheme  of  prohibitions  which  he  designs  for  the 
protection  of  German  manufactures.  Not  to  mention  that  he 
would  permit  the  importation  of  raw  products,  he  sees  the  neces- 
sity of  permitting  the  importation  of  certain  manufactured  articles; 
as,  for  example,  machines  and  other  articles  used  in  manufeetu- 
ring",  and  not  producible  in  Germany.  Now,  where  the  prohibitive 
policy  is  adopted  partially,  (and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  adopted,)  the  nation  is  liable  to  the  derangements  which 
the  policy  pretends  to  obviate.  For  example,  a  war  between 
England  and  America,  by  hindering  the  supply  of  American 
cotton,  might  hinder  the  manufacturing  of ,  cotton  in  the  former 
country.  It,  therefore,  might  lead  by  consequence  to  a  general 
derangement  of  her  manufacturing  industry  ;  and  it  mignt  also 
lead,  by  further  consequence,  to  a  similar  derangement  of  her 
commerce  and  agriculture.     It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the 


policy  pretends 

productive  powers  and  her  command  of  commodities,  by  the  vain 
endeavour  to  attain  to  an  impossible  independence.  If  they 
would  avoid  the  derangements  arising  from  war,  nations  will  not 
aim  at  independence  of  one  another;  but  they  will  fully  adopt 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  extepd  their  mutual  dependence  to 
the  very  utmost.  If  it  were  adopted  universally  and  completely, 
that  principle  would  extinguish  war ;  and  it,  therefore,  could  ex- 
tinguish the  economical  evils  in  question,  with  the  numberless 
other  evils  which  war  inflicts  upon  mankind. 

^nd.  A  nation  which  imports  manufactures  is  liable  to  similar 
derangements,  on  account  of  the  possible  exclusion  of  her  raw 

Products  by  the  country  (or  countries)  from  which  she  is  supplied, 
n  the  event  of  that  country  excluding  her  raw  products,  she 
loses  her  power  of  purchasing  manufactures,  and  is  forced  to 
manufacture  for  herself.  In  the  event  of  that  country  abandon* 
ing  the  excluMve  policy,  she  suffers  from  another  and  a  greater 
evil.  If  she  adheres  to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  that  country 
deluges  her  market  with  cheap  manufactured  goods  ;  and  the  do- 
mestic manu&ctures  which  the  exclusion  has  forced  her  to  create, 
are  destroyed  by  the  renewed  importation.  Rather  than  submit 
to  the  hazard  of  these  repeated  derangements,  she  ought  to  elect 
the  smaller  evil  of  adopting  the  protective  system. 

This  argument  of  our  author's  is  advanced  in  Germany  and 
America,  to  show  the  expediency  of  the  protection  which  they 

five  to  their  domestic  manufactures ;  England  (as  it  is  pretended) 
aving  driven  them  to  that  policy,  by  her  previous  exclusion  of 
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their  raw  products.  The  first  half  of  the  argument  is  manifestly 
fallacious.  The  necessity  of  manufacturing  to  a  disadvantage, 
which  is  forced  on  the  importing  country  by  the  exclusive  policy 
of  the  other,  is  a  miserable  reason  for  her  adopting  the  protective 
system.  By  rejecting  the  manufactures  of  the  excluding  coun- 
try, she  probably  aggravates  the  evil  which  provokes  her  to 
retaliate  the  exclusion.  If  the  exclusion  of  her  raw  products  has 
not  been  complete,  she  has  partly  preserved  her  power  of  pur- 
chasing foreign  manufactures.  By  adopting  a  system  which  en- 
tirely prevents  their  importation,  she  foolishly  completes  the 
necessity  of  manufacturing  to  a  disadvantage,  which  the  folly  of 
the  excluding  country  has  partially  imposed  upon  her.  It  may 
happen  that  the  necessity  which  she  lays  upon  herself  does  not 
aggravate  the  necessity  proceeding  from  the  excluding  country  ; 
and  in  this  event  her  retaliating  policy  is  harmless  in  fact.  Its 
tendency,  however,  is  mischievous,  although  it  is  harmless  by 
accident ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  even  entitled  to  the  nega- 
tive commendation  of  being  an  innocent  absurdity.  At  the  best, 
her  policy  is  superfluous  and  impertinent,  since  her  manufactures 
are  protected,  in  substance  and  effect,  by  the  exclusion  which  she 
idly  retorts. 

With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  forced  manufactures, 
consequent  on  the  renewed  importation,  the  evil  might  be  much 
mitigated  by  a  temporary  protective  system  calculated  to  let 
them  down  by  gentle  degrees. 

And  here  we  must  advert  to  a  fallacy  which  Dr  List  often 
insinuates,  though  we  cannot  affirm  that  he  any  where  puts  it 
expressly.  He  often  confounds  the  protection  which  is  granted 
to  an  unprofitable  manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  its 
fall,  with  that  which  is  granted  to  a  similar  manufacture  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  it,  or  perpetuating  its  existence — leading  his 
careless  readers  to  infer  the  expediency  of  the  latter  from  the 
obvious  utility  of  the  fDrmer. 

II.  We  shall  briefly  consider  the  subjects  of  the  second  par4; 
of  tJiis  article  under  the  following  heads  : — 1st.  The  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  commercial  policy  of  England  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  volume  before  us.  2d.  The  causes  of  the  prevalent 
hostility  to  her  manufacturing  and  commercial  pre-eminence, 
with  the  mischiefs  which  the  spirit  has  produced  and  threatens 
to  produce.  3d.  The  nature  of  the  commercial  policy  which  (in 
'our  opinion)  she  must  speedily  adopt,  if  she  would  obviate  the 
present,  or  avert  the  contingent  evils, 

Ist,  He  says  that  England  preaches  to  other  nations  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  free  trade,  without  any  serious  purpose  of  abandonino^  lier 
restrictive  policy.     Now  the  policy  pursued  by  her  legislature, 
and  the  opinions  held  (till  lately)  by  the  majority  of  her  people, 
have  conflicted  with  the  opinions  of  Dr  Adam  Smith  and  her 
other  eminent  writers  on  political  economy ;  and  consequently, 
the  majority  of  her  legislature,  and  (till  lately)  the  majority  of 
her  people,  have  opposed  the  policy  recommended  by  her  enlight- 
ened statesmen.     On  this  inconsistency  he  raises  a  fallacy  which 
appears  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  his  volume.     The  en- 
lightened minority  which  has  contended  for  a  liberal  policy,  and 
the  majority  which  has  stuck  steadily  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors, are,  according  to  him,  one  party  ;  and  out  of  the  one  party 
formed  by  the  confusion  of  two  contending  parties,  he  maJ^es  a 
fictitious   personage   whom  he   calls    England.      Accordingly, 
England  is  playing  the  part  of  a  double  dealer.     She  preaches 
the  principle  of  free  trade  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and 
would  fain  persuade  them  to  take  her  manufactures;  but  she 
sticks  and  means  to  stick  to  her  own  restrictive  policy,  and  has 
not  the  smallest  wish  for  their  raw  products.     Now  he  knows, 
as  well  as  we  do,  that  this  representation  is  false  and  absurd. 
Whenever  another  representation  is  demanded  by  the  purpose  of 
his  volume,  he  says,  that  the  great  majority  of  our  manufacturers 
and  traders  are  opposed  to  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
landed  interest;  that  they  are  willing  to  relinquish  the  prohibi- 
tions and  restrictions  intended  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
branches  of  industry ;  and  that  all  enlightened  Englishmen  are 
partisans  of  free  trade,  as  knowing  that  the  principle  would  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  country.     He  imputes  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  raw  products  to  the  blundering  selfishness  of  the  land- 
lords.    He  says,  that  they  are  ruining  the  manufactures,  and, 
therefore,  the  agriculture  of  the  nation ;  thus  killing  the  hen 
which  yielded  them  the  golden  eggs.     He  rejoices  at  the  blind 
obstinacy  with  which  they  have  persisted  in  their  suicidal  policy; 
since  the  policy  has  created,  and  is  cherishing,  the  manufactures 
which  have  sprung  up  in  other  civilized  countries.     The  purpose 
of  his  fallacy  is  plain.     He  fears  that  just  opinions  concerning 
commercial  policy  are  rapidly  spreading  in  England ;  that  the 
wiser  portion  of  the  landed  class  are  getting  correct  notions  of 
their  own  interests ;  that  the  demand  for  freedom  of  trade  will 
become  general  and  resistless  before  the  lapse  of  many  years  ;  and 
that  this  demand  will  force  the  majority  of  the  class  to  relinquish 
the  laws  designed  for  its  protection.     He,  therefore,  labours  to 
persuade  his  countrymen,  that  England  is  invincibly  attached  to 
her  restncuve  policy;  and  that  even  the  Englishmen  who  talk 
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against  it  bave  no  intention  of  giving  it  up.  If  this  notion 
should  get  possession  of  the  German  people,  it  may  confirm  them 
in  their  attachment  to  the  protective  system  ;  and  if  the  protec* 
tive  system  were  firmly  rooted  in  Germany,  she  would  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  return  to  free  trade,  in  the  event  of  England  re- 
verting to  that  principle*  The  absurdity  of  his  fallacy  is  as  plain 
as  its  purpose.  Suppose  that  England  were  preaching  free  trade, 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  to  her  restrictive  policy,  what  could 
she  gain  by  her  double  dealing  ?  Could  she  hope  that  her 
praists  of  free  trade  would  persuade  other  nations  to  adopt  the 
principle,  when  her  own  adherence  to  her  own  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  betrayed  her  conviction  of  its  inexpediency  ?  As- 
suming that  she  did  persuade  them,  what  would  she  get  by  her 
•success  ?  She  would  induce  them  to  open  their  ports  to  her 
manufactured  goods.  That  is  true;  but  since  she  would  ex- 
clude their  products  from  her  own  markets,  she  would  send  them 
none  of  her  goods,  or  give  them  her  goods  for  nothing.  She, 
therefore,  would  labour,  by  her  deep  dissembling,  to  get  the 
precious  privilege  of  working  for  others  gratuitously  ;  a  project 
(it  must  be  owned)  truly  Machiavelian,  and  worthy  of  the 
grasping  and  perfidious  Albion. 

He  says  that  England  abolished  slavery  in  her  own  colonies, 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  industry  of  other  slaveholding 
countries.  She  hoped  that  the  abolition  would  provoke  a  re- 
bellion in  those  countries,  resembling  the  servile  insurrection  in 
St  Domingo ;  or  that  their  fear  of  the  terrible  consequences 
would  compel  them  to  follow  her  example.  She  hoped  that 
their  industry  would  perish  or  decay  in  either  of  the  two  events ; 
since,  in  the  last  event,  the  emancipated  slaves  would  probably 
be  unfit  for  their  suddenly  acquired  freedom,  and  would  refuse 
to  work  for  their  former  owners  in  the  capacity  of  free  labourers. 
Though  varnished  over  with  the  cant  of  philanthropy,  and  the 
cant  of  Christian  benevolence,  the  abolition  was  suggested  by 
calculating  selfishness.  She  thought  that  the  measure,  by  de- 
stroying the  productive  powers  of  the  slaveholding  countries, 
would  confine  the  production  of  colonial  products  to  her  own 
possessions  in  India ;  thus  helping  her  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
commercial  monopoly  and  tyranny  at  which  she  grasps  with 
insatiable  avarice  and  ambition. 

We  cannot  stay  to  examine  the  construction  which  he  here 
puts  upon  her  motives ;  since  a  statement  of  the  .gratuitous  as- 
sumptions and  the  extra vrgant  absurdities  which  it  implies,  would 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  our  limited  space.  We,  there- 
fore, must  confine  ourselves  to  a  passing  remark.   If  the  destruc* 
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tion  of  the  other  slaveholding  countries  was  the  object  of  the 
measure,  she  eontemplated  the  destruction  of  her  own  slave* 
holding  colohies  a6  an  incidental  Consequence  of  her  policy; 
and  as  some  of  the  countries  whose  ruin  she  designed  are  her 
best  markets  for  her  tnanufactUred  products,  she  also  designed 
the  ruin  of  her  own  nianfacturing  industry.  The  mental  state 
which  hid  construction  betrays,  is  so  poor  and  pitiable,  that  our 
resentment  merges  in  compassion.  By  doubting  the  benevo- 
lence which  manifestly  determined  her  to  the  measure,  and  bv 
his  blindness  to  her  generosity  in  making  the  sacrifices  which 
it  required,  he  shows  that  his  moral  perceptions  are  as  confused 
and  obtuse  as  his  understanding. 

In  thus  mii^representing  her  motives,  he  is  doing  his  best  to 
invite  the  slaVenolding  countries  to  hatred  of  England ;  hoping 
(like  Other  partisans  of  the  German  protective  system)  that 
their  resentment  may  get  the  better  of  their  pecuniary  interests, 
and  may  lesid  them  to  transfer  their  custom  from  l^hgland  to 
Germany. 

And  here  we  must  express  our  deep  regret  at  the  course  which 
has  been  taken  by  some  of  the  English  abolitionists.  In  seek- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  exclusion  of  foreign  slave-raised  products 
from  the  markets  of  England,  they  are  postponing  superior  to 
inferior  interests;  for  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  (though  we 
admit  the  importance  of  their  object,  and  respect  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  they  have  pursued  it,)  that  the  interests  of 
humanity  would  be  more  promoted  by  general  freedom  of  com- 
tiierce,  than  by  a  Speedy  extinction  of  slavery.  Nor  would  the 
exclusion  of  those  products  from  the  markets  of  England  have 
any  considerable  tendency  to  advance  their  particular  purpo  se ; 
since  it  must  be  plain  to  all  who  have  observed  the  opinions  and 
feelings  prevalent  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  other  countries 
would  not  abstain  from  the  use  of  them,  iii  consequence  of  her 
example.  If  the  digression  were  permissible,  we  could  show 
that  the  exclusion  would  rather  retard  than  promote  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  object ;  since  it  would  retard  the  opetation  of 
the  economical  laws  by  which  slavery  must  be  ultimately  ex- 
tinguished. 

2nd.  The  misrepresentations  which  we  have  just  stated,  (and 
which  are  a  few  of  those  occurring  in  Dr  List's  volume,)  suffi- 
ciently show  his  hostility  to  the  manu&ctures  arid  commerce  of 
England.  The  hostility  (we  are  sorry  to  s^y)  is  not  limited  to  him, 
or  the  German  manufacturers,  whos^  representative  and  organ 
he  may  be  deemed.  Some  of  the  German  States  have  delibera- 
tive chambers,  whose  debates  are  occasionally  reported;  and  in 
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ail  the  German  States,  (excepting  the  Austrian,)  the  Newspapers 
and  other  Journals^  though  subject  to  a  Censorship,  enjoy,  in  fact, 
a  certain  freedom  of  discussion.  Those  debates,  and  the  discus- 
sions in  these  Journals,  are  a  good  index  to  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  Germany ;  and  they  will  (we  think)  convince  any  one 
who  may  read  them  regularly  and  attentively,  that  the  hostility 
is  widely  diffused  amongst  Germans  of  most  classes.  Indeed, 
the  popularity  of  the  yolume  before  us  would  suffice  to  establish 
the  fact  $  since  such  a  tissue  of  absurdities  would  not  have  been 
received  with  favour  bv  the  German  public,  unless  it  had  re- 
flected prejudiced  which  they  already  entertained. 

The  misapprehensions  of  national  interests  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  restrictive  commercial  policy,  are  undoubtedly  one 
cause  of  this  hostile  feeling.  It  id  commonly  believed  in  Ger- 
many, (even  by  men  Mrho  are  pthervirise  instructed  and  unpreju- 
diced,) that  England  has  acquired  her  manufacturing  pre-emi- 
nence at  the  cost  of  her  foreign  customers ;  and  that  Germany 
must  persist  in  the  protective  system  which  she  has  recently 
adopted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  formerly  inflicted  upon  her 
by  £ng;lish  monopoly  and  oppression.  The  German  manufac- 
turers, who  have  been  led  by  the  system  to  risk  their  capitals  in 
unnatural  manufacturing  enterprises^  have  appealed  to  these  mis- 
chievous {^rejudices^  and  laboured  to  strengthen  and  extend  them; 
— the  Netvspapers  and  other  Journals,  which  are  apparently  organs 
df  the  manufacturing  party,  being  filled  widi  declamations  against 
England,  and  misrepresentations  of  her  conduct  and  motives. 
But  in  dpite  of  the  prevalence  of  these  prejudices,  and  the  efforts 
6f  the  manufacturers  to  strengthen  and  extend  them^  the  body 
of  the  German  people  would  have  resisted  the  protective  system, 
.  If  England  had  admitted  the  raw  products  of  Germany.  The 
systeiki  is  mischievous  to  the  body  of  the  German  p(^pie,  and  to 
the  German  agriculturists ;  and  if  their  hostility  to  England  had 
n<^t  b^eh  confik'med  by  her  own  policy,  it  would  have  yielded  to 
their  pecuniary  interests.  But  in  consequence  of  this  policy,  the 
motives  which  would  naturally  have  led  them  to  resist  the  pro- 
tective system  were  extinguished  or  Weakened.  Seeing  that 
Oetman  products  Were  excluded  from  English  markets,  and  that 
the  exclusion  imposed  upon  Germany  the  necessity  of  m«mufac- 
toring  for  herself,  they  listened  to  their  prejudices  agaihst  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  Ifallacies  of  the  Gertnan  manu&cturers.  They 
were  persuaded  by  the  partisans  of  the  protet^tive  system,  that 
forced  raiajiufaetures  wouM  promote  the  interests  of  Germany ; 
and  that  these  manu&ctured  would  create  h  demand  for  the  raw 
products  of  the  country,  greater  than  the  foreign  demand  arising 
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from  freedom  of  trade.  We  have  been  assured  by  many  Ger- 
mans, well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  that  this  is 
the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  the  public  mind  in  most 
parts  of  Germany ;  and  the  fact  might  be  fairly  inferred  from  its 
intrinsic  probability,  independently  of  testimony  or  other  extrin- 
sic evidence.  We  believe  that  a  similar  course  has  been  taken 
by  the  public  mind  in  all  the  other  countries  which  would  natu- 
rally import  manufactures;  as,  for  example,  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  In  these  countries,  hostility  to  English* manu- 
factures, springing  from  misapprehensions  of  national  interests, 
is  more  or  less  prevalent ;  but  if  England  had  opened  her  ports 
to  their  raw  products,  the  interests  of  the  public,  with  those  of 
the  agricultural  classes,  would  have  got  the  better  of  the  sense- 
less antipathy. 

The  mischief  done  by  their  own  protective  system  to  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, has  been  described  in  preceding  parts  of  this  article.  It  has 
abridged  the  natural  productiveness  of  their  labour  and  capital ; 
and  if  the  prejudices  on  which  it  is  founded  should  acquire  addi- 
tional strength,  the  stringency  of  the  system,  with  the  mischief 
consequent  upon  it,  will  be  proportionally  aggravated.  The 
same  mischief  has  been  done  to  England  by  her  own  restrictive 
policy.  It  has  counteracted  the  tendency  of  her  matchless  faci- 
lities for  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry;  and  it,  there- 
fore, has  retarded  the  rate  at  which  her  capital  would  naturally 
have  accumulated.  If  she  persist  in  the  policy,  she  will  probably 
be  visited  with  the  terrible  evils  which  afflict  a  country  whose 
economical  condition  is  declining.  She  may  provoke  the  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe  to  increase  the  severity  of  their 
protective  system ;  and  she  may  provoke  her  best  customers,  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  to  exclude  her  manufactures  by  prohi- 
bitory tariffs.  If  the  nations  of  continental  Europe,  with  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  should  adopt  a  protective  system 
altogether  or  nearly  prohibitory,  the  present  demand  for  her 
manufactures  will  be  greatly  reduced ;  and  the  reduotion  will  be 
followed  by  the  destruction  or  exportation  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  manufacturing  capital.  As  a  further  consequence,  her  com- 
merce will  proportionally  decline,  and  a  large  portion  of  her 
commercial  capital  will  be  destroyed  or  exported.  As  an  ulterior 
consequence,  her  agriculture  will  proportionally  recede,  and  a 
large  portion  of  her  agricultural  capital  will  be  annihilated;  since 
the  extension  of  her  agriculture  (with  the  consequent  rise  of 
rents)  has  arisen  from  the  demand  for  her  agricultural  pro- 
ducts^ created  by  the  extension  of  her  manu&ctures  and  com- 
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uerce*  The  distress  of  the  capitalists  and  landlords  \vill  be 
accompanied  by  a  calamity  \vhich  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  dismay.  A  large  portion  of  the  working  people  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  wages  of  the  rest  will  be 
greatly  reduced ;  the  evil  being  aggravated  by  the  rate  at  which 
their  numbers  increase,  in  consequence  of  the  past  increase  in 
the  demand  for  their  labour. 

3d.  The  remedy  for  the  evils  which  she  has  brought  upon 
herself,  and  the  preventive  of  the  evils  with  which  she  is  threat- 
ened^ is  an  absolute  abandonment  of  the  prohibitory  and  restric- 
tive policy.  She  must  abolish  all  the  laws  by  which  importation 
is  directly  prohibited  or  restrained,  with  all  the  import  duties 
which  are  calculated  for  that  purpose,  and  not  for  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  raising  a  public  revenue.  Though  we  cannot  notice 
the  provisions  which  the  measure  would  require,  we  will  advert 
to  two  of  the  principles  by  which  it  ought  to  be  guided.  A  pro- 
tected branch  of  industry  might  suiFer  permanently  or  for  a  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  transition  to  freedom  of  trade;  and  in  every 
case  of  this  description,  the  protection  ought  to  be  prolonged  for 
the  purpose  of  softening  the  evil,  in  so  far  as  the  prolongation 
would  consist  with  the  end  of  the  measure.  But  a  protection 
granted  to  a  domestic  product,  for  that  temporary  and  limited 
purpose,  0U8;ht  not  to  be  granted  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner 
which  would  prevent  a  regular  importation  of  the  corresponding 
■  foreign  commodity. 

A  vent  for  our  manufactured  products  in  the  countries  which 
now  exclude  them,  would  be  the  end  of  the  measure;  and  pro- 
tections granted  to  domestic  products  would  manifestly  defeat  the 
end,  if  they  prevented  a  regular  importation  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties. For  example,  by  the  present  English  corn  laws,  foreign 
corn  is  excluded  from  England  in  ordinary  seasons ;  and  so  long 
as  the  English  demand  for  foreign  corn  shall  be  exceptional  and 
capricious,  there  can  be  no  considerable  demand  for  English 
manufactures  in  foreign  corn-growing  countries.  Compared  with 
this  obvious  objection  to  the  present  corn  laws,  the  otner  objec- 
tions to  which  they  are  liable  are  nearly  insignificant 

Temporary  protections,  intended  to  soften  the  transition,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  end  of  the  measure,  would  clearly  be 
expedient ;  for,  though  the  good  of  the  public  demands  the  abo- 
lition of  mischievous  laws,  it  demands  that  every  regard,  com- 
patible with  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance,  should  be  shown  to 
the  interests  which  they  have  called  into  being.  In  reference  to 
the  interests  which  have  been  created  by  the  corn  laws,  we  may 
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'remitrlr,  that  there  are  natural  causes  whieh  would  mitigate  the 
evil  of  the  transition.  Though  many  of  the  countries  which 
exclude  our  manufactures  are  fitted  by  nature  for  the  growth 
and  exportation  of  corn^  they  could  hardly  export  a  considerable 
quantity  without  a  previous  extension  and  improvement  of  their 
agriculture.  As  this  extension  and  improvement  (with  the  in- 
crease of  capital  and  population  which  tney  suppose)  would  not 
be  the  work  of  a  moment,  none  of  those  countries  could  supply 
us  with  a  considerable  quantity  for  some  considerable  time  after 
the  opening  of  our  ports.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
extension  and  improvement  would  enhasce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  owing  to  this  cause,  and  to  the  cost  of  transport,  the 
price  of  foreign  corn  in  English  markets  would  be  necessarily 
much  higher  than  is  commonly  imagined.  If  these  natural 
causes  were  aided  by  a  temporary  protection,  the  evil  of  the 
transition  would  be  unimportant,  as  compared  with  the  probable 
mischief  of  persisting  in  the  restrictive  policy ;  and  it  would  be 
amply  compensated,  at  the  long  run,  by  the  increase  in  the 
general  demand  for  domestic  agricultural  products  which  freedom 
of  trade  would  create. 

The  end  of  the  measure  would  be  very  imperfectly  accom- 
plished, unless  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America  followed  the  example  given  them  by  Eng- 
land. We  believe,  however,  that  these  countries  would  relin- 
quish their  protective  system,  if  England  abandoned  her  restrie- 
tlve  policy;  and  we  will  shortly  assign  the  reasons  on  which 
our  conviction  is  founded. 

In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  the  governments  of  these 
countries  are  inclined  to  the  principle  of  free  trade.  We  presume 
that  most  of  the  men  by  whom  these  governments  are  conducted, 
are  men  of  superior  abilities  and  superior  acquirements  ;  and  we 
infer  from  this  reasonable  presumption,  that  they  see  the  mischiefs 
and  absurdities  of  the  opposite  policy.  With  regard  to  the  Ger- 
man (and  especially  the  Prussian)  statesmen,  our  conviction  is 
~  confirmed  by  incidental  admissions  occurring  in  the  volume  before 
us.  It  is  manifestly  the  opinion  of  Dr  List,  that  tbey  are  in- 
fected, to  a  lamentable  extent,  with  cosmqpolitical  errors ;  and 
he  manifestly  fears  that  they  would  abandon  the  protective  sys- 
tem, unless  the  opinion  of  the  country  compelled  them  to  adhere 
to  It.  Although  the  governments  in  question  thought  the  pro- 
tective system  advantageous  to  their  subjects,  the  miancial  diffi- 
culties by  which  they  are  generally  embarrassed,  would  incline 
them  to  the  principle  of  free  trade ;  for,  if  their  import  duties  on 
foreign  manufactured  articles  were  considerably  reduced^  the  re- 
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duction  would  be  followed  by  an  impoytation  wfaioh  would  yield 
them  a  coiisiderable  revenue. 

Nor  would  the  inclination  of  the  government  be  thwarted  by 
the  dispositions  of  their  subjects,  if  England  were  wise  enough 
to  abandon  her  restrictive  policy.  If  she  offered  a  steady  demand 
for  the  raw  products  of  the  countries  in  question,  the  people 
generally,  and  the  agricultural  classes  in  particular,  would  soon 
perceive  the  inexpediency  of  their  protective  system.  Their  mis- 
apprehensions of  national  interests,  their  resentment  at  her  exclu- 
sion of  their  raw  products,  and  the  errors  instilled  into  them  by 
their  own  manufacturers,  would  speedily  yield  to  their  pecuniary 
interests.  They  would  soon  tire  of  a  system  which  deprived  them 
of  cheap  manufactures^  and  excluded  them  from  the  best  market 
for  the  products  of  their  agriculture.  With  regard  to  Germany, 
our  conviction  (we  are  happy  to  say)  coincides  with  the  opinion 
which  is  visibly  entertained  by  our  author.  To  prove  that  Ger- 
many should  adhere  to  her  protective  system,  though  England 
relinquished  her  restrictive  policy,  is  one  of  his  principal  objects ; 
and  we  fairly  presume,  from  the  desperate  energy  with  which  he 
labours  the  topic,  that  he  thinks  the  German  agriculturists  would 
sicken  of  the  system  if  the  markets  of  England  were  constantly 
open  to  their  products. 

If  England  adopted  the  principle  of  free  trade,  her  mere  ex- 
ample would  determine  the  countries  in  question  to  relinquish 
their  protective  system.  The  misapprehensions  of  national  in- 
terests which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  system,  have  been  propa- 
gated or  strengthened  in  those  countries  by  her  authority ;  since 
it  is  commonly  imagined  by  the  majority  of  their  people,  that 
she  owes  her  economical  prosperity  to  her  prohibitory  and  re- 
strictive policy.  '  If  she  abandoned  the  policy,  her  authority 
would  extinguish  the  errors  which  it  has  propagated  or  con- 
firmed. Disabused  by  her  wisdom  of  the  mischievous  illusions 
into  which  they  have  been  led  by  her  folly,  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  those  countries  would  arrive  at  just  apprehensions  of 
their  own  interests ;  and  having  lost  the  support  which  it  finds 
in  their  present  misconceptions,  the  protective  system  would 
rest  upon  nothing  but  the  sinister  interests  of  the  manufacturing 
classes. 

We  have  been  provoked  by  its  pernicious  tendency,  and  still 
more  by  its  malevolent  spirit,  to  do  unsparing  justice  on  this 
incendiary  volume.  It  may  possibly  be  supposed  by  our  general 
readers,  that  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  we  have  hand- 
led the  author,  evinces  a  want  of  that  respect  which  is  due  to  his 
country.     We  should  merit  the  contempt  with  which  we  have 
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treated  his  book,  if  we  were  capable  of  retorting  upon  Germany 
the  slightest  of  the  insults  which  he  has  heaped  upon  England ; 
and  we  therefore  beg  leave  to  assure  them,  that  the  possible 
supposition  would  be  groundless.  Germany  is  one  of  the  coun- 
tries which  we  respect  the  most,  and  to  which  we  are  the  most 
attached ;  having  found  in  the  works  of  her  philosophers,  her 
historians,  and  her  scholars,  exhaustless  mines  of  knowledfire  and 
instruction,  and  exhaustless  sources  of  pleasure  or  consolation. 
Above  all,  we  admire  the  spirit  of  comprehensive  humanity  which 
pfenerally  runs  through  the  writings  of  her  classical  authors;  and 
It  is  one  of  our  causes  of  quarrel  with  Dr  List,  that  he  labours  to 
diffuse  a  spirit  of  exclusive  and  barbarous  nationality  in  the 
country  of  liebnitz,  Kant,  and  Lessing. 


ERRATA. 


Page  Sil,  line   6  from  top  of  the  page,ybr  Malabar,  read  Coromandel. 
...    did,  line  19         ...  „.       for  Coromandel,  read  Malabar. 

...     422,  and  throughout  the  Article,  for  Mellingen  read  MilUngea. 
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Cicero's  Political  Works.  Translated  by  F.  Barham.  2  vols.  870. 
21s. 

The  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  With  Notes,  &€•  By  T.  Mitchell. 
8to.    Ss. 

Thucydides'  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  W^ar.  A  new  recension  of 
the  Text;  with  Notes,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  2 
Tols.    Vol.  I.    8vo»    18s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Tragedies  of  ^schyltts.  By  J.  P.  Boyes.   870.  9s. 

EDUCATION  ANPi  8CH00L-B00&S. 

The  Tnrkish  Interpreter ;  a  new  Gnmmar  of  the  Tirkisli  Lapguage. 
By  M^or  Charles  Boyd.    8to.     12s. 

Sacred  Lyrics  for  iMin  Versification.  By  the  Rey.  S.  Hodgsoa. 
12mo.     6s.  6d. 

Formatire  Greek  Graminar.    By  Geoif  e  K.  Gillespie.  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Model  Lessons  for  Infant  School  Teachers*  Second  Part.  Foolscap. 
8s.  6d.  ^ 

Dictionary  of  Latin  Synonymes.  By  L.  Ramshorn.  From  the  Ger- 
mim  of  F.  Lieber.    Post  8vo.    78. 

Carpenter's  Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes.  New  Edition.   18mo. 

Petit  Musee  de  Literature  Fran^aisei  or,  th«  French  Speaker.  By 
M.  Le  Page.     12mo.    8s.  6d.  bd. 

Thf  YMAg  Scholar's  ManiMa  of  Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  T. 
Carpenter.     12mo.     Is.  6d. 
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'  Chamben'  Educational  Course. — English  Graoimar  and  Compoailipn. 
Part  L     By  A.  J.  D.  D'Orsey,     12mo.     Is.  6d. 

Open  and  See ;  or,  First  Reading  Lessons.     Square.    28.  6d. 

Short  and  Easy  Access  to  French  Grammar  and  Conrersation.  By 
F.  L.  Murgeaud.     12mo.    4s.  6d. 

The  Education  of  Mothers  of  Families.  By  M.  Aim6  Martin. 
Translated  from  the  French.     By  Edwin  Lee,     Post  8fo.     lOs.  6d« 

Brooke's  Gazetteer  in  Miniature.     By  Findlay.     18mo.     78. 

Nesbit's  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences.     12mo.    Ss. 

New  French  and  English  Lexicon.  By  M.  G.  De  la  Voye.  ISmo. 
10s.  6d.  bd. 

ReT.  T.  K.  Arnold's  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Verse  Compoii* 
tion.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Traveller's  Hand-Book;  Dialogues  in  English,  French,  and 
Italian.     By  J.  B.  Cardi.     5s.  6d. 

The  Practice  of  Elodution.  By  B.  H.  Smart.  Fourth  Edition. 
1 2mo.     5s. 

Chambers*  Educational  Course.   Rudiments  of  Zoology.  Foolscap.  4s. 

Grammar  of  the  German  Language.     By  W.  £.  Jelf.     6vo.     168. 

Letters  from  Hofwyl  on  the  Educational  Institution  of  De  Fellenberg. 
By  a  Parent.     Post  8vo.     98. 

The  Enunciations,  Figures,  and  Corollaries  of  Euclid's  Elements. 
Square.    2e.  6d. 

Six  Lectures  on  Arithmetic.     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

Mrs  Milner's  Christian  Mother.     Second  Edition.    S2mo.    9s. 

Greek  Extracts.     Part  II.     (Rugby.)     12mo.     Ss. 

Brief  Outline  of  Ancient  History.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

The  Boy's  Own  Drawing-Book.  Human  Figure  SeriM,  I  and  II. 
Ss.  6d.  each, 

Hand-Book  of  Practical  Perspective.     I8mo.    28. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Discourses  on  the  Fine  Arts.  Illustrated  by 
John  Burnet.     4to.     2Z.  2s. 

Sir  Uvedale  Price  on  the  Picturesque.  Edited  by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder. 
8^o.     218. 

Treatise  on  Fresco,  Encaustic,  and  Tempera  Painting.  By  Eugento 
Latilla.    8vo.    5s. 

Winkle's  Illustrations  of  British  Cathedrals.  Vol.  III.  Royal  8^6. 
21s.    4to.     21. 2s. 

Andrew's  Art  of  Flower  Painting.     Coloured  Plates.     Oblong.     16s. 

The  Vocalist's  Preceptor.     By  Joseph  De  Pinna.     Folio.     10s.  6d. 

Two  Letters  on  Pictorial  Colour  and  Effect.  By  R.  Hendrie. 
12mo.     5s. 

London  as  it  Is.  Original  Views.  Drawn  and  Lithographed,  by 
T.  S.  Boys.     With  Historical  Descriptions.     Folio.     4h  48. 

GARDENING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Treatise  on  Agriculture.  By  John  Sproule«  Second  Edition.  8ro.  15s« 
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On  the  Growth  of  Plants  in  closely  glazed  cases.  By  N.  B.  Ward. 
8to.    58. 

Elements  of  Agncultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  By  J.  F.  W. 
Johnston.     12nio.     59. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrabs  of  Great  Britain,  being 
the  *^  Arboretum  et  Frnticetum"  abridged.    8to.    2/.  10s. 

The  Breeds  of  the  Domesticated  Animals  of  the  British  Isles.  By 
D.  Low.    2  vols.  Imperial  4to.     ]L62.  16s. 

Practical  Chemistry  for  Farmers  and  Landowners.  By  J.  Trimmer. 
12mo.    5s. 

The  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia,  and  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs.  By 
Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  Esq.     One  thick  yoI.  8to.    2Z.  10s. 

HISTORY. 

The  War  in  Syria.  By  Commodore  Sir  C.  Napier.  2  vols,  post 
8vo.     18s, 

Miss  Julia  Comer's  History  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Foolscap.  2a.  6d. 

Britannia  after  the  Romans.     Vol.11.    4to.     10s. 

Account  of  the  Kii^dom  of  Caubul.  By  the  Hon.  M.  Elphinstone. 
New  Edition.     2  toIs.  8to.     286. 

Patrick  FraserTy  tier's  History  of  Scotland.    Vol.  Vll.    PostSvo.  6s. 

Chronicles  of  England,  a  Metrical  History.  By  G.  Raymond.  Post 
870.     10s.  6d. 

The  Domography ;  or,  Uniyersal  History  and  Chronology  Displayed 
at  Sight.     By  Gerard  and  Tourier.     iSs. 

The  Gipsies  ;  or,  the  Sealed  Book  Opened.  By  S.  Roberts.  Fifth ' 
Edition.     PostSvo      10s.  6d. 

History  of  Scotland.     By  Patrick  F.  Tytler.     Vol.  VIII.     8vo.    128. 

Chronological  Pictures  of  English  History.    Part  I.     Folio.     7s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Knights*- Templars,  the  Temple  Church,  and  the 
Temple.     By  C.  G.  Addison.     Second  Edition.     Sro.     18s. 

History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.     By  E.  Thornton.     Vol.  II. 
Svo.     16s. 
.     On  the  Use  and  Study  of  History.  By  W.  T.  M'Cullagh.  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  delivered  in  1842.  By 
T.  Arnold,  D.D.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Gipsies.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  James  Crabb.  Foolscap. 
46.  6d. 

History  of  Scotland.  By  Patrick  F.  Tytler.  Vol.  VIIL   Post  8vo.  Gs. 

History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolution.  By  A.  Alison. 
Vol.  X.  (completion.)     8vo.     20s. 

An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians. 
By  E.  W.  Lane.     Third  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.     288. 

Theocratic  Philosophy  of  English  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Schom- 
herg.     2  vols.  8vo.     25s. 

Belgium  since  the  Revolution  of  1830.  By  the  Rev.  W,  Trollope. 
Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  General  Armoury  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  John 
Burke,  and  John  Bernard  Burke.     Royal  8vo.    2/.  2s. 
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System  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance.  By  Sir  J.  A.  Park.  Eighth 
Edition.     By  F.  Hildyard.     2  vols,  royal  8vo.     2/. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Laws,  Customs,  &c.  of  the  Port  of  London. 
By  A.  Pulling.    8Vo.     16s. 

On  the  History  and  Law  of  Entails  in  Scotland.  By  E.  D.  Sand- 
ford.    870.     ISs. 

Ordines  Cancillariae,  heing  a  Collection  of  General  Orders  of  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  from  1814.     By  C.  Beavan.    5s.  6d. 

Guide  to  the  Laws  of  England  affecting  Roman  Catholics.  By  T* 
Austey.    8vo.    Ts. 

Principles  of  the  Laws  of  England.  By  R.  Saigent.  Second  Edition. 
Part  I.  Common  Law — Conveyancing.     8fo.    15s. 

Chitty's  General  Practice  of  the  Law.  Third  Edition  of  Vols.  III.  &  IV. 
in  one  vol.     By  R.  Lush,     Royal  8vo.     50s. 

Inquiries  in  International  Law.     By  James  Reddie.   8vo.    7s. 

Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law.  By  Phillimore.  Ninth  Edition.  4  vols. 
8vo.    3^  16s. 

Practice  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Privy  Council ;  together  with  the 
Practice  of  Parliamentary  Divorce.  By  J.  Macqueen.  Royal  8to. 
ILlls.  6d. 

BCECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Marine  Surveying  and  Hydrometry 
to  the  Practice  of  Civil  Engineering.  By  David  Stevenson.  Royal  8vo. 
doth.     15s.    . 

The  Hand-Book  of  Turning.     12mo.     7s.  6d. 

Tredgold  on  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron.  Fourth  Edition.  By  E. 
Hodgkinson.     Part  I.    Svo.     12s. 

Architecture  of  Machinery.     By  S.  Clegg,  jun.    4to.     128. 

Course  of  Civil  Engineerine^.  By  John  Gregory.  Vol.  I.   8vo.   10s.  6d. 

Page's  Decorator  and  Mechanic's  Assistant.    Ohlong  8vo.    58.  6d. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 

On  the  Mutual  Relation  between  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology, 
&c     By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.     8fo.    5s. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  T.  Andrews, 
M.D.    Royal  8fo.     18s. 

Peretra's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica.  Second  Edition,  much  enlar- 
ged.   2  vols.  8fo.    27.  10s. 

Maunsell  and  Ewanson  on  Diseases  of  Children.  Fourth  Edition. 
Svo.     12s.  6d. 

'     On  the  Preservation  of  Health.     By  John  H.  Curtis.     Fourth  Edi- 
tion, 12mo.    6s.  6d. 

The  Nature  land  Causes  of  Epilepsy.     By  J.  Jackson.    8vo.    6s. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery.  By  F.  Churchill,  M.D.  Fools- 
cap.    12s.  6d. 

Chemistry  of  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water.  By  T.  Griffiths.  12mo.  58. 

Lizars' Text-Book  of  Anatomy.     Part  II.     ]2mo.    2s.  6d, 
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Consumption,  the  new  Core;  Aftthmay  the  new  Remedy.  By  Dr 
Kittoe.     Foolscap.     5b. 

The  NerFOtts  System  and  its  Fanctions.  By  H.  Mayo.  Post  fifo, 
68.  6d. 

Therapeatic  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica.  By  M*  P^e^ 
M.D.     12mo.  •  6s. 

Lectures  on  Animal  Physiology.     By  B.  T.  Lowne.     12mo.    5^.  6d. 

The  Young  Wife  and  Mother's  Book. — Advice  to  Mothers,  ftc.  By 
Pye  H.  Chavasse,  Esq.     Second  Edition.     12mo.    5s. 

Hooper's  Physician's  Vade  Mecum.  New  Edition.  By  Dr  Qay. 
12mo.     10s. 

Dr  Tavernier's  Treatise  on  the  Treatment  of  Deformities  of  the 
Spine.     Translated  by  W.  Brewer,  M.D.     8fo.    5s. 

Manual  of  Clinical  Medicine.     By  D.  Spillan,  M.D.     18mo.    Ss.  6d. 

Mineral  Springs  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Borcette.  By  L.  Wetzlar. 
Post  8to.    28.  6d. 

Essays  and  Orations.  By  Sir  H.  Halford,  Bart.  New  Edition. 
Foolscap.     63.  6d. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Syphilitic  Diseases.  By  R.  Carmichael.  8f(f, 
7s.  6d. 

Quaire^s  Ailatomical  Plates  of  the  Bones  and  Ligaments.  Folio.  ^. 
plain  ;  2{.  Ids.  coloured. 

The  Simple  Treatment  of  Disease.  ByJ.M.Gnlly,  M.D.  18mo.  48. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Diseases  by  Water.  By  J.  Wilson. 
8ro.    4s.  6d. 

Professor  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry.  By  Dr  Gregory.   Svo.  fs.  6d. 

Pulmonary  Consumption,  its  Prevention  and  Cure.  By  H*  Gilberi. 
8yo.    8s. 

Braiihwaitc's  Retrospect  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  No.  V.— Jftiiuary 
to  July.     Foolscap,     ds.  6d. 

METAP0T8ICS  AND  MORAL  VUlLOBOtBY. 

Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  New  Edition. 
870.    98. 

MISCSLLANSOUS  LITBBATUBS* 

The  Modem  Shooter,  containing  practical  instractione  and  directiomi 
for  erery  description  of  Inland  and  CoMt  Shoating.  By  Captain  Lacy. 
8fo.     2  Is. 

Sketches  of  Country  Life  and  Country  Matters.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Hawkins.     New  Edition.     ]2mo.     ds. 

Clerical  Economics ;  or  Hints,  Rural  and  Household.  By  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  Old  School.     12mo.    48. 

Slight  Sketches  and  Scattered  Thoughts.  By  the  Author  of  Prayers 
for  Private  Use.     12mo.     3s. 

The  Domestic  Dictionary,  and  Housekeeper's  Manual.  By  Q.  Merle. 
8?o.    9s. 

The  History  and  Management  of  Bees.    By  J.  Wighton*    l£mo.  9%> 

Sketches  of  Life  and  Character.  By  Alet»  Campbell.    Foeleoap.    5s. 

Huish's  Natural  History  and  Management  of  Beet«    IfkAd.    10s.  6d. 
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History  af  the  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufactures.  Bj  J.  Bifcboff. 
2  vols.  dvo.    268. 

Heraldry  of  Fish.  Notices  of  the  Principal  Families  bearing  Fisb  ttt 
their  Arms,     By  T.  Moule.     8vo.     Sis.     Royal  8vo.     22.  Ss. 

The  Works  of  Montaigne.  Edited  by  W.  Ha^litt.  Royal  8fo.  168. 6d. 
.  Amenities  o^  Literature.  By  J.  Disraeli*  2d  Edition.  3  vols.  6vo. 
24s. 

Village  Pencillings,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Eliz.  Pieroe.  Post  8^6. 
10s. 

History  of  the  Earldoms  of  Strathern,  Monteitb,  and  Airtb.  By  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas.     Svo,     128. 

The  Connection  betiveen  Physiology  and  Intellectual  Philosophy.  By 
John  Barlow.     l2mo.    Ss.  6d. 

Codex  Exoniensis ;  a  Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetfy,  ttrith  ah 
English  Translation.     By  B.  Thorpe.    Royal  8vo.    20s. 

The  Climate  of  the  United  States.  By  Samuel  Torry,  M.D.  8vo. 
14s. 

Some  Loose  Leaves  from  my  Portfolio.  By  G.  Cooper.  Post  8fo. 
10s.  6(1. 

Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Mancheit^r. 
Second  Series.     Vol.  VI.     8fo.     14s. 

Supplement  to  Buchanan  on  Mill*Work.  Edited  by  G.  Rennie*  18 
Folio  Plates,  with  Letterpress.     Svo.     18s. 

English  Surnames ;  Essays  on  Family  Nomenclatare,  &c.  By  M<  A. 
Lower.    Post  Svo.    6s. 

A  Few  Words  of  Adrice  to  Cadets.  By  Henry  Kem  Second  £di- 
tion.     Post  Svo.     5s. 

Jokes  of  the  Cambridge  Coffee-Housei  In  the  Sevettteenth  Century. 
Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.     ISmo.    28. 

Female  Writers;  their  Proper  Sphere  and  Powers  of  Usefnlness. 
By  M.  A.  Stoddart.    Foolscap.     4s.  6d. 

Fragments  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  the  late  Miss  Elisabeth  Smith. 
New  Edition.     Post  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Horse  and  the  Hound  $  their  Uses  and  Treatment*  By  Nimrod. 
Post  Svo.     12s. 

Dietionary  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art.  General  Editor^  W.  T. 
Brande  $  assisted  by  Joseph  Cauvin.     1  thick  voL  Svo.    81. 

Manual  of  Dignities,  Privilege^  and  Preeedenee.  By  C.  R»  Dodd. 
I2mo.    9s. 

Short  Whist.  By  F.  P.  Watson.  And  Long  Whist.  By  Admiral 
Burney.     ISmo.    2s.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTOKY. 

Coloured  Illustrations  of  British  Birds  and  their  Eggs.  By  H.  L. 
Meyer.     Vol.  I.    Svo.    22.  12s.  6d. 

The  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs*  Being  the  First  Part 
of  the  Geology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle.    By  C.  Darwin.  8?o.  l^s* 

Geology  for  Beginners.    By  G.  F.  Richardson*    ISmo^    I3s.  6d. 
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ThongfaU  on  a  Pebble ;  or,  a  First  Lesson  in  Geology.  Bf  Dr  Man- 
tall.    Sixth  Edition.    Square.    28. 6d. 

Macgilliyray's  Manoal  of  British  Ornithology.  Part  II.  Water  Birds. 
Foolscap.    4s.  6d. 

My  Bee  Book.    By  the  Her.  W.  C.  Cotton.    Post  Svo.     128. 

Tbe  Ornithologist's  Gaide  to  the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
By  R.  Dunn.    Post  8fo.    5s. 

The  Little  Book  of  Nature.    Square  32mo.    Gs.  6d.     Morocco. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements  of  Astronomy.     By  Hugo  Reid.     12roo.    3s.  6d. 
A  New  Analogy  for  determining  the  Distances  of  the  Planets  from 
the  Sun.     12mo.    2s. 

Practical  Geodesy.     By  Butler  Williams.    Svo.     I28.  6d. 
Manual  of  Electro-Metallurgy.     By  G.  Shaw.     Svo.     28.  6d. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  By  A.  De  Morgan.  Svo.    i4s.  6d. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

•    The  Captain's  Wife.     By  the  AutJior  of"  Cavendish."     3  vols,  post 
Svo.     l/.lls.  6d. 

The  Ward  of  Thorpe  Combe.  By  Mrs  Trollope.  3  vols,  post  Svo. 
U.  lls.6d. 

The  Bishop's  Daughter.  By  the  Author  of  <<  Life  Book  of  a  La- 
bourer."    Foolscap.    7s. 

Masterman  Ready ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  By  Captain  Mar- 
ryatt.     Vol.  IL     Foolscap.     78. 6d. 

Passion  and  Principle,  a  Novel.  Edited  by  Captain  F.  Chamier.  3 
vols,  post  Svo.     \l.  lis.  6d. 

Softness ;  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "  Hardness."  3  vols,  post 
Svo.     H.  lls.6d. 

Modem  French  Life.  Edited  by  Mrs  Gore.  3  vols,  post  Svo.  \l 
lis.  6d.  ^ 

.    Bernard  Leslie;  a  Tale  of  the  last  Ten  Years.    By  the  Rev.  W. 
Gresley.    Foolscap.    48. 6d. 

Morley  Emstein.    By  G.  P.  R.  James.     3  vols,  post  Svo.    \l  lis.  6d. 

A  Trip  Home,  with  some  Homespun  Yarns.     Post  Svo.     l^s 

Decided  Preference ;  a  Tale  founded  upon  Facts.  By  an  Old  Spin- 
star.     2  vols,  post  Svo.     Ids. 

Tales  of  the  Jury-Room.  By  Gerald  Griffin.  3  vols,  post  Svo.  \l 
lis.  6d. 

The  Marchioness ;  a  Strange,  but  True  Tale.  By  Elizabeth  Thorn- 
ton.    2  vols,  post  Svo.     16s. 

Sir  Henry  Delme ;  a  Love  Story.  By  a  Bushman.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  2l8. 

The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North.  Vol.  I.  Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
-   Jj^^er  Connell.  By  the  O'Hara  Family.  3  vols,  post  Svo.  IL  lls.6d. 

The  Lottery  of  Life.  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  3  rols.  post 
Svo.     U.  lis.  6d.  ^ 

The  Ambassador's  Wife.  By  Mrs  Gore.  3  vols,  post  Svo.  It  lis.  6d. 
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The  Man  of  Sorrow ;  a  NoveL  By  the  late  Theodore  Hook.  3 
Tols.  post  8vo.     2 1 8. 

£va ;  a  True  Story.    By  Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer,  Bart.    Foolscap.    Ss. 

Christmas  Stories.    5th  Edition.     12mo.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Tempter  and  the  Tempted.  By  the  Baroness  de  Calabrella.  8 
vols,  post  8?o.     \l.  lis.  6d. 

The  Hungarian  Castle.     By  Miss  Pardee.    3  vols,  post  8vo.     1{. 

Il8.6d. 

The  Manceuvring  Mother.  By  the  Author  of  <<  The  History  of  a 
Flirt.*'    3  vols,  post  8vo.     U.  lis.  6d. 

POETRY  AND  THE  BRAMA. 

A  Voice  in  Ramah ;  or,  Lament  of  the  Poor  African.  A  Poem.  By 
A.  Steinmetz.     Foolscap.    7s.  6d. 

Poems  by  David  Vedder.     Foolscap.     6s. 

Poems,  chiefly  of  Early  and  Late  Years.  By  W.  Wordsworth.  Fools- 
cap.    9s. 

Poems^by  the  Rev.  T.  Whytehead.     Foolscap.     Ss. 
^The  Angels  ;  a  Vision.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Clark.     Foolscap.     2s.  6d. 

S.  Gray's  Messiad  ;  or,  the  Life,  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Exaltation 
of  the  Messiah.     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

The  Progress  of  Religion.  A  Poem.  By  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone, 
Bart.     12mo.    4s.  6d. 

The  {Messiah.  A  Poem.  By  R.  Montgomery.  Eighth  Edition. 
Foolscap.    58. 

Poems :  to  which  is  added,  Belmour  House ;  a  Play.  By  G.  K. 
Matthews.     12rao.     ds. 

Poetry  of  the  Seasons,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nature.    32mo.    3$. 

Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.     2  vols.  12mo.     12s. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  other  Poems.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man.    By  E.  S.  and  F.  J.  Turner.     Foolscap.    5s. 

The  Siege  of  Barcelona.  A  Poem.  By  Lieut.-Col.  G.  B.  Hippisley. 
Foolscap.    5s. 

Poetical  Recollections  of  Irish  History.  By  Jane  E.  Herbert.  Royal 
32mo.    4s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Chatterton.    2  vols,  foolscap.     15s. 

Poetry  of  Love.     Royal  32mo.     2s.  6d. 

Brian,  the  Probationer.  A  Tragedy.  By  the  late  Isabel  Hill.   8vo.  58. 

Nugse  Metricse.  Latin  Poems  and  Translations.  By  Sir  H.  Halford, 
Bart*     Foolscap.    3s.  6d. 

The  Maiden  of  Moscow.  A  Poem.  By  the  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley. 
8vo.    25s. 

Poems.     By  Clara  Coulthard.     Square.     3s. 

Poetry  and  Poets  of  America.   By  R.  W.  Griswold.   Royal  6vo.   18s. 

The  Book  of  British  Ballads.  Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall.  Part  I.  Royal 
Svo.    58. 

Josephus,  and  other  Poems.     By  Francis  M.  Eaton.     Post  8vo.    5s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Miss  Susanna  Blaroire.     Foolscap.     Gs. 

Edwin  the  Fair.   An  Historical  Drama.  By  H.  Taylor.  Foolscap.  7b. 
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'  POLITICS  AND  rOLXTlCAL  BeoNaMY, 

H.  Af iriT«lc*B  Leotaces  on  ColoniM  and  Coloiii^atioiit  Vol  IL 
8to.    i28. 

Wmt  »od  Peace ;  the  Erik  of  the  Firsti  and  a  Flan  for  preaerying^  the 
Last.     Bj  Wm.  Jay.     12mo.    48. 

Baok0  apd  Baukers.    By  David  Hardcastle.    Post  8to.    lOs.  fid. 

Some  Account  of  the  Trade  in  Slaves  from  Africa.  By  James  Ban- 
dineL    Royal  8vo.    9$. 

The  Condition  and  Treatment  of  Children  employed  in  Mines  and 
Collieries.    8vo.     2s.  6d. 

New  Zealand;  its  Advantages  and  Prospects  as  a  British  Colony. 
By  Charles  Terry.    8vo.     18s. 

The  Country  Banks  and  the  Currency.  Bf  G.  M.  Bell.   Foolscap.  48. 

General  Orders ;  issued  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Arranged 
and  indexed  by  W.  G.  Lumley*     12mo.     5s. 

Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Church.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Lifford.     12mo.    48. 

RIDLX0I0U8  SUBJECTS. 

Rev.  Hugh  White's  Twenty  Sermons.  Seyenth  £dition.  1  yol. 
Foolscap.    7e*  6d. 

Dr.  Keith's  Signs  of  the  Times.   Seventh  Edition.  2vdi.l6mo.   Ifo. 

HempbiU'a  God  in  bis  Works;  or,  Redemption  in  Creation.  Fools- 
cap,   ds.  6d. 

Disconrses  on  Human  Life.  ByO»  Dewey  (of  New  York)-  ISmo*  6$. 

Ancient  Christianity,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the 
Times.    Vol.  IL    Svo.    10s.  6d. 

Scriptural  Instruction  for  the  Least  and  the  Loweit*  Fart  II.-.-01d 
Testament.    18mo.    48. 

Our  Home  Population ;  or,  the  Voluntary  Principle  and  Lay  Agency 
sanctioned  of  God.     iQmo.    Ss.  6d. 

A  Pastor's  Memorial  to  his  Former  Flock.  By  J.  Macdonald. 
ISmo,    4s. 

Rev.  W.  Palmer's  Letters  to  Dr  Wiseman  on  the  Errora  of  Roman- 
ism.   8vo,     12s. 

The  Christian's  Token  of  Remembrance ;  or,  Sabbath  Musings.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  Bond.    dSmo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Churchman's  Manual ;  Collects,  Prayers,  &c,  for  Family  Wor^ 
ship.    4to.     4s.  6d. 

Analysis  of  Butler^a  Analogy  of  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  K.  M.  IHighe. 
I8mo.    3s.  6d. 

Christ, our  Law.  Bytbe  Author  of  <<Cbrist,onr  Example."  Foolsc^.  6s. 

The  Primitive  Hebrew  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Cartwrighu     ISmo.    6$. 

Thiyya ;  or,  the  Atttractive  Power  of  the  Cross,  from  the  German. 
By  £.M.  Lloyd.    ISmo.     Is.  6d. 

Thf  Apostles'  Creed.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith.    18mo.     10s. 

Alpha  and  Omega;  a  Series  of  Sabbath  School  Lectajree»  on  tbe  Titles, 
«c.,  of  Christ.    16mo,   'Ss.'fid. 
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PFotestaQtism.    Fire  Lectures.    By  J,  Gordon.    ISmo.    Ss.  6d. 

I>.  Morison's  Religious  History  of  Man.     12mo.    6s. 

Dr.  Hook's  Churqh  Dictionary.     New  Edition.     12nrio.     78. 

Truth  on  both  Sides ;  or,  Can  the  Believer  finally  Fall.     By  the  Rev. 
S.  Brown.     Foolscap.    5s. 

Rev.  H.  Atkin's  Theological  Lecture$.   (2  vols.)    Vol.  I.    12mo.   7s. 

The  Mother's  Help  in  explaining  the  Churoh  Catechism,  and  occa- 
sional Services.    By  the  Rev.  J»  James,  D.D.     12mo.    8s.  6d. 

tlomilies  for  the  Times ;  or,  Rome  and  her  New  Allies.    By  the 
Rev,  J.  Morrison,  D.D.     Post  8vo.    Ss. 

Harmonia  Apostolica ;  or,  St  James  and  St  Paul  on  Justification.  By 
Bishop  Bull.     8vo.     6s. 

Rev.  E.  Bickersteth's  Family  Prayers.    Foolscap.    5$. 

Gems  of  Protestant  Truth.  Selected  from  the  Speeches  of  Edward 
Dalton.     18mo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Works  of  Archbishop  Magee;  now  first  collected,  with  Memoir. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.    2  vols.    8vo.     268. 

Sermons  at  Bath.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Elwin.     12mo,    58. 

An  Equalization  of  Scripture  Money,  Weight  and  Measure}  with  the 
British.     By  Joseph  Paletnorpe.    4to,     lOs. 

A  Tabular  Viey/^  of  the  Variations  in  the  Communion  and  Baptismal 
Ofi&ces  of  the  Church  of  England.     By  F.  Bulley.     8vo.    7s.  6d. 

South  Indian  Missionary  Sketches.  Part  I. — Madras  and  Mayaveram. 
12mo.    3s.  6d. 

Sermons  for  the  Young.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Watson.     18mo.    28.  6d. 

Rev.  M.  O'Sullivan  on  the  Apostasy  predicted  by  St  Pftul.  8vo.   Hs. 

The  Accordance  pf  Religion  with  Nature.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  S. 
Oabell.     8vo.    98. 

Paxton's  Illustrations  of  Scripture.  Vol.  III.  Natural  History. 
Foolscap.     6s. 

A  Pastor's  Address  to  his  Flock  on  the  Efforts  of  the  Romanists.  By 
George  Wilkins,  D.D.     Post  8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

Catena  Aurea.  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels — collected  out  of 
the  works  of  the  Fathers.  By  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Vol.  I. — St  Mat- 
thew.    Part  III.     8vo.    7s, 

The  Churchman's  Year;  or.  Liturgical  Remarks  on  Sundays  wd 
Saints'  Day.     By  G.  F.  Townsend.     2  vols.  8vo.    24s. 

Letters  to  Various  Friends.  By  the  late  Mrs  Stevens.  Edited  by 
her  Sister.     Post  8vo.     128. 

Fifty-two  Sketches  of  Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  F.  Close.    8vo.     68. 

Four  Sermons  before  the  Queen.  By  S.  Wilberfprce,  Archdeacon  of 
Surrey.     I2mo.     4s. 

The  Great  Awakening.  History  of  the  Revival  of  Religion.  By  J. 
Tracy.    8vo.   .14s. 

Themes  and  Texts  for  the  Pulpit.  By  A.  C.  Baldwin.   12mo.  78. 6d. 

Dr  H.  Ware  on  the  Foundation,  Evidences^  and  Truths  of  Religion. 
2  vols.  12mo.     12s. 

Mrs  Agnes  Bulmer's  Select  Letters.     I8mo.     3s. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Lorimer*s  Manual  of  Presbytery.     12mo.    48.  6d. 

TheBookof  Jasher.    Translated  from  the  Hebrew.    8vo.     lOs, 
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'    Archbishop  Usher's  Whole  Works.    Vol.  S.    6ro.    19m. 

Infant  Salvation ;  or.  All  Saved  that  Die  in  Infiuicjr,    Bj  the  Her. 
J.  Gumming.    32mo.     28. 

Bickersteth's  Christian  Psalmody.    Lai^  Edition.     12mo.    4s.  6d. 
cloth. 

History  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England.    By  the  Rev. 
T.  Lathbury.     Foolscap.     78.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  Salvation.     By  T.  Ragg.     Foolscap,     is.  6d. 

Fuller's  Church  History.    New  Edition.   By  J.  Nichols.  3  vols.  8vo. 
278. 

Rev.  H.  M<Neile's  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  England.    Eighth 
Edition.     1 2mo.    5s. 

Do.     Sermons  on  the  Second  Advent.  Fiflh  Edition.   12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Ed.  Scobell's  Sermons  on  the  Temptation  of  Christ  in  the  Wilder- 
ness.    12mo.    46. 

Histoj^  of  Christian  Missions  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Pr^nt 
Time,     by  J.  A.  Huie.    12mo.     5s. 

Mission  of  Enquiry  to  the  Jews  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1839. 
PostSvo.    88. 6d. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Lorimer's  Treatise  on  the  Office  of  a  Deacon.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Mouravieff 's  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia.  Trandated  by  Black- 
more.    8vo.     14s. 

Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa,  l^j  Rev.  R. 
Moffat.    8vo.     128. 

Bishop  Heber's  Hymns  for  Church  Service.     18mo.     2s. 

The  Rise  of  the  Old  Dissent,  Exemplified  in  the  Life  of  Oliver  Hey- 
wood,  1630-1702.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter.     8vo.     148. 

Lecture-Sermons  on  the  Distinctive  Errors  of  Romanism.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennet.     Third  Edition.    8vo.     13s. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness  in  the  Common  Prayer.  By  T,  Bisse,  D.D* 
New  Edition.     By  F.  P.  Pocock.     12mo.     5s. 

Lectures  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  P.  Walds» 
Esq.     Third  Edition.     12mo.     4s. 

Meditations  and  Reflections  for  a  Month.  Second  Edition*  Foolscap. 
4s. 

The  Death  of  Christ  the  Redemption  of  his  People.  By  A.  Marshall, 
D.D.     12mo.    Ss.6d. 

Apologia.  Four  Letters  by  the  Rev.  J.  Newton.  New  Edition. 
Foolscap.    28. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Manning.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Waltham-on-Sea  ;  or,  Conversations  in  our  Parish.     Foolscap.    48. 

History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hethering- 
ton.     Second  Edition.     8vo.     128.. 

The  Exclusive  Claims  of  the  Puseyite  Episcopalians  to  be  Christian 
Ministers,  Indefensible.     By  J.  Brown,  D.D.     Foolscap.     7s.  6d. 

Revival  of  Scriptural  Principles  in  the  Anglican  Church.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  Bird.    8vo.    9$. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Faber's  Provincial  Letters  from  the  County-Palatine  of 
Durham,  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Principles  of  the  Oxford 
Tractarians.     12mo.     5s.  '  . 
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llie  S^terftl  Editions  o^  th*  Book  of  Commoit  Pratyef,  froA  it*  Com- 
pilation to  the  Last  Revision.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Keeling:    8vo.    21s. 

Rev.  J.  Berrldge's  Zioti's  Songs.  New  Edition:  Witif  P^eftfce  by 
J.  C,  Philpot.     32ino.     28.  6d. 

The  Critical  Greek  and  Ertglish  New  Testametit.'    Post  8td     8g. 

A  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Wiii  Notes  hf  W.  Frtn<*, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Skinner.     New  Edition.     8vo.     12s. 

The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.     Eighth  Edition.     ISm'b.    is. 

Biblical  Cabinet,  vds.  XXXVIIl.  ahd  XXXIX.'   ttdriek'*  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Hebrews.     2  vols,  foolscap.     128. 
.   Rfev.  A.  BarnesC  Theory  ani  Dea^r^feness  of  Revirdrls.     W^Hi  a 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  B.  Noell.     18mo.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Colonial  Church  Atlas.    4tb.     lOs.  6d. 

Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  By  S.  Thompson.  Fourtlf  Editio^. 
12too.     Is.  6rd. 

Illustrations  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Brogden.     3  vols,  post  8vd.    ^7«. 

The  Teacher's  Farewell ;  a  Parting  Gift.     ISriio.    Ss. 

Apostolical  Independency.    By  J.  S.  Brigk.    FcfolscaJ!).     1^6. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOPOGBAPHT. 

Descriptive  Account  of  Assam.     By  WilJ^an  Robinson.     8vo.    248. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Cirencester.     12md.     58. 

The  History,  Antiquities,  and  Geology  of  Bacton  in  Norfolk.  By 
Charles  Green.    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Gnide  to  the  Port  of  London.    By  James  Elmes.    12mo.    4s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Foulsham,  Norfoll:.  By  tR^  H^.  T. 
Quarlls.    Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

VOLTAGES  AND  TRAfELSf. 

Dr  Mott's  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  fiast.     Koyal  8yo.     158.  .  . 

Greece  Revisited,  and  Sketches  in  Lower  Egypt  in  1840.  By  Ed^ar 
Garston.     2  vols.  8vo.     28s. 

Narrative  of  the  Second  Campaign  in  China.  By  Keith  S.  Mact:dnzie. 
Esq.     Post  8vo.  ,  lOs.  6d.  ....  .      .    . 

Scott's  Narrative  of  a  Recent  Imprisonment  in  China.  iSecond  Edi- 
tion.    12mo.     4s.  6d. 

The  East  India  Voyager.  In  thre^  parts.  Part  I. — ^^Civil  Sierioce ; 
Part  II. — Advice  to  Cadets ;  Part  III. — Medical  Service.  Post  8vo. 
28.  eacK  ,_,   , 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the  Esmailla  of  Abd-el-Kader.  By  Col. 
Scott.    Post8vo.     10s.  6d.  .,       .._ 

Residence  in  Cabool  in  the  years  1836-87-38.  By  the  late  Sir  Alex. 
Burnes.    8vo.     I8s.      ^  .    . 

Rambles  and  Researches  in  Thuringian  Saxony.  ByJ.  F.  Stanford. 
8vo.    10s.  6d. 

An  Illustrated  Itinerary  of  the  County  of  Cornwall.    Imperial  8vo. 

168. 

Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia-Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and 
Armenia.    By  W.  F.  Ainsworth.    2  vols,  post  8vo.    24s. 

VOU  LXXV.  NO.  CLII.  2  O 
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The  Laodman's  Log-Book,  or  an  Emigrant's  Life  at  Sea.  By  J. 
Hayter.     Foolscap.    58. 

The  Fame  and  Glory  of  England  Vindicated ;  being  an  Answer  to  the 
Glory  and  Shame  of  England.     12mo.     Gs. 

lUastrations  to  the  Hand-Book  for  Travellers.  By  J.  Lehnhardt, 
Southern  Germany.    Post  8?o.     128. 

Do,  do.  do.  Northern  and  Southern  Germany.   In 

1  Tol.  post  8yo.     2l8. 

Hon.  Mrs  Damer  s  Diary  of  a  Tonr  in  Xjreece,  Turkey,  &c  Second 
Edition.    2  Tok.  post  8yo.     IGs. 

A  Scamper  through  Italy  and  the  Tyrol.  By  a  Gentleman.  Foolscap. 

38. 

Travels  in  Kashmir,  Ladak,  and  lakardo.  By  G.  T.  Vigne.  2  Tols. 
870.    368. 

The  Spas  of  England.  By  Dr  Granville.  Complete  in  2  vols,  post 
8vo.     24s. 

My  Last  Tour  and  First  Work ;  or  a  Visit  to  the  Baths  of  Wildhad 
and  Rippoldsau.     By  Lady  Vavasour.    8vo.     12s. 

The  Idler  in  France.  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   2  vols,  post  8vo.     16s. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

The  School,  the  Field,  and  the  Fireside.    3  vols.  I8mo.    2s.  6d.  each. 
Sequel  to  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer.     By  Mrs  Sherwood.     I8mo. 
28.  6d. 

The  Juvenile  Miscellany  of  Amusement  and  Instruction.  Foolscap.  68. 
Bingley's  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge.  New  Edition.  By  Cooper. 

2  vols.  I2mo.     16b. 

Childhood's  Duties.     By  M.  A.  S.  Baber.     18mo.    2s. 

Agden  Court ;  a  Tale  for  Children.     I2mo.    2s.  6d. 

Leila  in  England ;  a  continuation  of  Leila  on  the  Island.  By  Miss 
Tytler.     I2mo.    68. 

Conversations  on  the  History  of  England.  By  Mrs  Marcet.  18mo. 
48.  6d. 

The  Game  of  Grammar.    By  Mrs  Marcet.    Ss. 

Lucy  and  Arthur ;  a  Book  for  Children.     Square.     3s. 

Springtide;  Do.  Square.     Ss. 

Holiday  Tales.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley.     Square.     2s. 

Blue  Beard.  With  Illustrations.   By  F.  W.N.  Bayley.  Square.  2s.  6d. 

Coloured  Picture  Story-Book.     Square.     Is.  6d. 

Little  Stories  from  the  Parlour  Printing  Press.     Foolscap.     2s.  6d. 

Universal  History,  on  Scriptural  Principles,  for  the  Use  of  Children. 
18mo.    8s. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors;  or  Anecdotes,  Details,  and  Recollections  of 
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INDEX. 


A 

Agassiz^  Professor,  quoted  as  to  the  rate  of  motion  in  glaciers,  59,  60, 
and  72,  73 — his  work  on  the  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers^  87,  88. 

Agricullural  LabourerSj  state  of. — See  Mendidly, 

America — resembles  France  in  her  pride,  10,  11 — intelligence  and  con- 
dition of  her  people,  11,  12 — vanity  of,  12 — sources  from  which  she 
takes  her  opinion  of  England,  12,  IS^-is  not  characterized  as  ainbi« 
tious,  13 — her  territory  too  extensive,  14— not  influenced  by  fear,  or 
by  sufficient  prudence,  14,  15 — her  public  morality  and  litigiousness, 
15,  16 — has  little  national  sympathy,  16 — irritable,  and  apt  to  take 
offence  when  none  was  intended,  17 — ^negotiation  with  Great  Britain 
as  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  right  to  visit  and 
search  her  vessels,  24-28  and  41,  42 — as  a  nation,  her  character  seems 
to  deteriorate,  44. 

America,  Central,  ruins  of,  those  of  Copan,  398,  399 — accuracy  of  the 
drawings  given  in  Mr  Stephens'  book,  399,  400 — remains  found  in 
Copan  and  Paleiique  differ  decidedly  in  their  character,  400— colossal 
carved  blocks  at  Copan,  401-404---remains  at  Palenque  are  immea- 
surably superior  to  those  of  Copan,  404-408 — their  hieroglyphics  show 
to  all  appearance  a  system  of  writing,  408 — this  confirmed  by  Mexican 
manuscripts,  409,  410 — geographical  distribution  of  these  characters, 
410,  411 — great  uncertainty  of  the  language  ever  being  known,  411- 
416 — the  ruins  indicate  a  people  further  advanced  in  taste  than  in 
intellect,  416,  417 — their  history  a  mere  blank,  417— -appear  to  have 
been  built  near  the  time  of  the  first  Spanish  invasion,  418 — laws  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  stated  by  Juarros,  419,  420 — the  study  of  such 
antiquities  of  little  value,  420,  421. 

Athens — lower  parts  of  the  ancient  city  deliberately  annihilated,  to  make 
room  for  the  modern  buildings,  499i  500. 

Auldjof  Mr,  quoted  as  to  the  ascent  of  the  Glacier  of  Bossons,  64. 

Austria — settlement  of  the  female  line  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  by 
<  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,'  229 — personal  qualities  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  229 — Silesia  invaded  by  Frederic  the  Great — conduct 
of  Frederic,  230.232— enthusiasm  of  Hungary  towards  Maria  Theresa, 
234-235— policy  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  254-258— Maria  Theresa's 
letter  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  258.     See  Frederic* 

Australia,  South — Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  140 — settlement  of  this  Colony  tried  as  an 
experiment,  140 — failure  of,  and  exp|n8fr  to^  the  mother  country,  14]., 
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672  Lithp. 

142 — account  of  tbe  negotiations  with  government,  142-148 — ^three 
principles  of  colonization  involved  in  its  fiettleaient,  149-155 — 
series  of  miscarriages  exhibited  in  its  management,  155-157 — re- 
commendations of  the  Committee,  157 — raising  of  the  minimum 
price  of  land  objected  to,  156,  1^9 — ^Colonel  Gawler's  expenditure, 
160,  161 — conflicting  testimony  as  to  the  natural  productiveness 
of  the  Colony,  161,  162. 

B 

Barro%vs  Tour  in  Austrian  Lombardy,  &c.,  454 — sight  of  the  Righi 
Mountain,  454— warm-baths  of  Pfeflers,  454,  i55 — town  of  Coire, 
the  capital  of  the  Orisons,  455 — anecdote  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France, 
456— road  of  Via  Mala  in  Switzerland,  456,  457 — elevation  of  the 
village  of  Sphigen,  457,  468 — Lago  di  Como,  459 — cathedral  of 
Milan,  459,  460 — Leonardi  da  Vinci's  picture  of  the  Last  Supper, 
'  460,  461 — the  libraries  of,  461 — public  buildings  of,  461 — height  of 
Stelvib  pass  and  view  from,  463 — city  of  Innsbruck,  463« -exquisite 
statuary  in  its  cathedral,  463,  464 — salt  mines  of  Hallein,  465 — city 
of  Munich,  466,  467. 

Begging^  number  of  the  families  in  England  who  subsist  by  this  art, 
and  the  amount  they  collect,  480,  481.     See  Mendicity, 

Borgia — Don  Francis — elected  General  of  the  Jesuits,  347 — his  noble 
birth,  347,  348 — his  early  renown,  348 — great  epoch  of  his  life,  349 
— appointed  viceroy  of  Catalonia,  350 — death  of  his  duchess,  351 — 
renounced  his  worldly  honours  and  wealth,  and  entered  as  a  member 

•  of  the  Jesuits,  352,  353 — character  of,  355-357. 

Britain — pride  and  high  estimation  in  which  she  regards  herself,  17,  18 
— her  foreign  affairs  attract  but  seldona  the  attention  of  her  people,  18, 
19 — ^^apt  to  be  arrogant  and  unjust,  19 — her  endeavours  to  suppress 
the  African  slave  trade  an  illustration  of,  20-29— as  an  European 
'  powet  cannot  be  considered  as  ambitious,  29,  30 — indifferent  to 
extending  her  influence,  '30,  31 — ^prudent  in  keeping  out  of  )var, 
3l,  32 — but  difficult,  yvheh  once  engaged,  to  get  her  out  of  it,  32 — 
angry  feelings  of,  not  easily  roused,  32 — case  of  Macleod,  33 — ^plac- 
able  and  generous  in  her  resentments,  33,  34 — synTpathy  for  tjie 
misfortune's  of  her  neighbours,  34 — her  treatment  of  enemies,  35— is 
pertinacious  in  confiscating  an  enemy's  property,  although  private, 
when  taken  either  at  sea  or  in  port,  35— acts  with  justice  and  forbear- 
ance towards  them  when  at  war  on  land,  35,  36— her  unjust  treatment 
of  Norway,  36,  37 — as  a  belligerent  ally,  her  conduct  has  been  exem- 
plary, 37— towards  neutrals  it  cannot  be  exempt  from  severe  censure, 
87,  and  40, 41 — ^behaviour  towards  Denmark  in  1^07,  88-40-:-assume8 
the  right  of  search  for  English  sailors  in  American  vessels,  41,  42— 
her  conduct  with  respect  the  "  Russo-Dutch  Loan,"  4^— her  position 
wifh  America,  France,  and  other  Powers,  44-48. 

JB^^«^  (the)  of  1842,  187-218.     See  C?prw. 

C 

CamjtbdVsy  Thomas,  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  21^.    See  Frederic. 
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Ohqrpeiitief*^  Esaai  sur  l^s  Cflfici^s,  4c.}  quoted,  66r^defeads  the  dilata- 
tion thepry  of  glacier  movement,  70-78— his  JE^sqi  npficed,  88-897 

Coaly  tax  on  fhe  exf oft  of,  207,  208. 

Cofi^y  AIexand9P,  bi^  ^xqui^ite  specimen^  pf  sculptnre  in  the  cathedral 
of  Inps|)ruck,  4^3,  464. 

Colonwt  pf  no  us^'to  a  mother  cpuptiy  were  trade  free  and  uniy^rsal. 
540-541.' 

CepaUy  fuins  qf,  in  C^nt^al  America,  3^8-404. 

(Jorn  zWf— niotives  which  inducpp  iSir  Robert  Peel  to  bring  in 
bis  j^}teratipn  pi},  190-191— bis  measure  prohibitory,  ip^ — price  of 
foreign  w)|eat  at  Jersey,  19^-193 — fixed  di|ty  infinitely  superior  to 

.  that  of  the  sliding  scale,  ).94 — Wbat  effect  woi^ld  a  permanent  prohi- 
bition bave  bad  upon  Great  Britain,  compared  w^th  the  rates  of  duty 
since  1828?  194-195— effect  pf  a  moderate  fixed  r^te,  igS-iSIS- 
principle  Q^  whjpli  the  fate  of  w»g6a  depends,  196-20i-reffept  of  th^ 
Tariff  on  pastijre  Ij^nds,  209. 

Criminal  Jt^risfn^dence,  Frepch  apd  £nglis^|  po|xip^r^d|  95^-396.r— 
See  Lafarge. 

D 

D'Avgens — assopiate  of  Frpdpric  the  Great — cha^*^eter  of,  345. 
JJteui^arky  copdnct  of  England  if>  1807,  towards,  38-40. 
D^eUingy  altoget^ier  peculiar  to  th^  modern  ^orld,  4' 

429^udicia)  single  pombt^l;,  423-426 — ^instapoes  o 

of  the  dueU)  herpes,  and  men  of  bonpur,  i^  the  daj 

435 — edicts  issued  ^gain^t,  435-438— mjinia  for,  af 

in  Englt^nd,  4387440— after  the  ^cc^ssiop  of  (Jeorj 

duelling  in    Ireland,   44 J »   ^^2 — present;   aitftte   o 

againsti  445,  447— jseyerity  of  the  Uw  rather  t^nd 

prevent,  447-449 — in  all  cf^ses  pf  dueUt  parties  sboi 

jqry,  as  in  the  paseof  qtber  offenceg,  449-4^1 — Eu] 

the  exa?Pplfi  of  Pr^ijssift  ^^^  A^^trif^,  in  paving 

imprisonment  for  both  principals  and  seconds,  454-452. 
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ing«  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  on  this  subject,  in  accordance  witb 
the  views  held  by  the  former  government,  134-136 — institution  of 
Normal  Schools  one  of  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken,  136-138— 
gratuilies  should  be  given  to  well-qualified  teachers,  138 — compilation 
and  publication  of  a  complete  set  of  school-books  also  necessary,  139. 

England^  her  manufacturing  prosperity  believed  in  Germany  to  have 
been  attained  by  her  protective  policy,  542 — free  trade  desired  by  the 
people  of,  547-549 — was  slavery  abolished  in  its  colonies  in  order  to 
crush  the  industry  of  other- slave- holding  countries?  549 — absurd 
course  pursued  by  abolitionists  to  exclude  foreign  slave  productions 
from  the  English  market,  540 — hostility  to  its  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, especially  in  Germany,  540 — evils  likely  to  result  from  her  re- 
strictive policy,  552,  553 — nature  of  the  commercial  policy  she  must 
adopt  to  avert  her  declining  trade,  553-556. 

England^  her  position  with  France,  between  1748  and  1756,  261. 

£uttacet  Mr,  charge  against  the  French  for  having  destroyed  Vinci's 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper  in  Milan,  not  correct,  460,  461. 


F 

Fancy  and  Imagination,  analysis  of  the  distinction  between,  164-174. 

France^  causes  which  have  influenced  the  public  conduct  of,  4,  5 — 
national  character  of  her  pride,  5,  7 — ambition,  7 — is  not  checked  - 
by  any  feeling  of  justice,  faith,  or  public  morality,  7 — warlike  propen- 
sities 7,  8 — is  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  8 
—cause  of,  8,  9 — ^prides  herself  in  her  sympathy,  9,  10— mode  in 
which  she  is  influenced  by  resentment,  10 — conduct  in  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  21-23 — in  regard  to  neutral  vessels  trad- 
ing with  England,  40,  41 — her  present  character,  44 — position  and 
prospects  of,  44-47 — her  criminal  law  deficient,  359. 

France^  state  of  duelling  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  429-431 — Brant6me*s, 
account  of  Duprat,  the  paragon  of  France,  434-435 — edicts  issued 
against  duelling,  436. 

Francis^  Faihery  third  General  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  348.  See 
Borgia. 

Frederic  the  Great,  48 — sketch  of  his  grandfather,  219 — of  his  father, 
.  Frederic  William,  219— treatment  of,  till  his  25th  year,  221-223— 
his  abode  at  Rheinsberg — pursuits  and  amusements,  223 — educa- 
tion and  abilities  of,  224 — partiality  for  the  French  language,  225-226 

'  ---correspondence  with  Voltaire,  226 — succeeds  his  father,  227 — acces- 
sion of  Maria  Theresa  to  the  throne  of  Austria  under  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  229 — Frederic  invades  Silesia  without  apprising  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  of  his  design,  230 — evils  produced  in  Europe  by  this  step, 

;  232 — ^his  first  battle  at  Molwitz,  233— state  of  Europe  till  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  238 — his  character— slavish  application  to  public 
business  which  he  displayed,  238-242 — vices  of  his  administration^ 
242«243— -aketch  of  his  associates — manner  he  spent  his  time  with 
them  at  Potsdam,  24S-247 — eccentric  friendship  witb,  and  treatment 
of  Voltaire,  249-254 — policy  of  the  Austrian  court,  254— of  France, 
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255-258-*Coa1ition  of  the  great  European  powers  against  Frederic, 
258 — position  of  Frederic,  259*262— -disputes  between  France  and 
England,  261— the  Seven  Years'  War— battle  of  Prague,  263,  26i— 
battle  of  Kolin,  264,  265— state  of  Frederic's  mind,  265,  266 — recon- 
ciliation with  Voltaire,  266-268— battle  of  Leuthen,  269 — high  posi- 
tion this  victory  placed  him  in,  270,  271 — enthusiasm  of  England  in 
his  favour,  271,  272— surprised  and  defeated  at  Hoch-kirchen,  273 — 
conduct  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  275 — defeated  at  Kunersdorf  276 — 
campaign  of  1760,  277,  278 — policy  of  England  after  the  death  of 
Pitt,  278,  279 — of  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  279 — ^peace  of  Huberts- 
burg,  280— appalling  state  of  Prussia,  280,  281. 

G 

Gawlersy  Colonel,  profuse  expenditure  of  money  on  the  Colony  of  South 
Australia,  156-160-161. 

Geology — revolution  in  the  views  held  in  regard  to,  49-51 — ^the  Glacier 
theory,  52-53.     See  Glacier. 

German  (The)  nations  considered  as  individuals,  review  of,  1. 

German  Customs' Union,  origin  and  objects  of,  515-519. 

Glacier  Theory,  4 — meaning  of  the  term,  53 — appearance  of  a  glacier  in 
a  diminishing  and  progressive  state,  54, 55 — torrents  which  proceed  from 
them,  55,  5^ — moraines,  or  accumulation  of  debris,  56-58 — illustrate 
the  movement  of  the  glacier,  58-60 — rate  at  which  they  move,  60— 
the  theory  of  the  glacier  tables,  60,  61 — formation  of  pools  of  water  on 
the  ice,  61 — formation  and  magnitude  of  the  gravel  cones,  61  -63 — diffi- 
culty in  ascending  some  of  the  glaciers,  63,  64 — the  nivi,fim,  or 
unconsolidated  glacier,  65-68— -difference  between  the  crevasse  of  the 
glacier  and  that  of  the  neve,  66,  67 — chasm  of  separation  between  the 
glacier  and  the  neve,  called  the  Berg-schrund,  67 — awful  position  in 
which  M.^Hugi  and  his  companion  was  placed,  68 — De  Saussure's  theory, 
69 — the  gravitation  of  glacier  motion  considered,  70-73 — the  dilata- 
tion theory  Reviewed,  73-78 — veined  appearance  of  the  ice,  75 — appli- 
cation of  the  glacier  phenomena,  to  account  for  certain  changes  in  the 
earth's  surface,  79,  80 — on  the  transportation  of  masses  of  rock  from 
great  distances,  80-95 — on  the  figure,  polish,  and  states  of  surface, 
which  glaciers  are  capable  of  giving  to  the  rocks  over  which  they 
move,  95-101 — objections  which  have  been,  and  may  be  urged  against 
the  glacier  theory,  101-105. 

Greece — travels  in  Greece.     See  Mure, 

H 

Hieroglyphics,  those  on  the  ruins  of  Palenque  in  Central  America,''408- 
412 — knowledge  of  Egyptian  not  very  encouraging,  412,  413 — no 
key  yet  discovered  to  those  of  Central  America,  414-416. 

HuUaKs  school  in  London  for  instructing  schoolmasters  in  singing,  110. 

I 
Ignatius  Loyola,  297.     See  Loyola,  ' 

Imagination  and  Fancy,  what  difference  exists  between  ?  165-175. 
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fycime  Ta^f-^lacm  wbicb  b^ve  led  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  brjn^^  tbis 
g^easore  ibrward*  202-210 — tp  be  a  jnst  tf^x,  it  ^hoi^ld  include  4U  who 
gonld  be  held  able  to  pay  it,  210,  211 — the  tax  should  be  confined  to 
^hat  portion  of  income  lairly  called  roFenue,  211-213 — case  pf  preca- 
rious Of  terqpprary  inyestments,  213-^inconies  derived  from  trusts, 
213, 214— i^  a  tax  upon  the  creation  of  capital,  214,  215 — a  direct  tax 
nppn  eFery  man's  declared  expenditure  would  be  the  b^st,  21i^ — oppo- 
sition of  Lord  John  Russell  ^as  not  sufficiently  immediatjB,  216 — 
Lord  Brougham's  views  on,  21Q,  2i7-^wjltultimately  be  fatal  tq  Peel's 

^  administration,  217,  218. 

Jfnnshrucky  city  of,  463— exquisite  sculpture  in  its  cathedral,  463, 464. 

Irish  Beggars,  classes  of,  and  their  characteristics,  471,  472. 

.JesuUst  rise  and  progress  of,  297-^48.  See  Loyola,  Xavier,  LayneZy 
asui  Borgieu 

Judicature,  end  to  be  obtained  by,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  tjntb, 
360-362. 

K 
Keith,  George,  E^rl  Mariscbal — associate  of  Frederip  the  Grefiti  224 — 
death  of,  at  tbe  battle  of  Hocb-kirchen,  273. 

L 

Lafargey  Trial  of  Madame — law  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  prance  most 
imperfect,  359-362 — ^procedure  at  her  trial,  as  contrasted  with  a  cri- 
minal trial  in  £ngland,  362-364— -the  acte  ftaccusatian,  or  indict- 
ment, an  extraordinary  document,  364 — marriage  of  Madapae  Laiarge, 
as  stated  iq  the  indictment,  367,  369 — language  used  to  tbe  jury  by 
the  AFocat-G6a6ral,  as  if,  before  conviction,  the  prisoner  was  guilty, 
369-373 — by  the  law  of  England,  two  felonies  cannot  be  proved  under 
one  indict n)ent,  373 — examination  of  the  prisoner  by  the  presiding 
judge,  374 — the  prisoner's  account  of  her  marriage,  ^75 — irrelevant 
evidence  led  on  the  trial  regarding  tbe  de^th  of  her  husband,  M. 
Lafarge,  377-389 — analysis  of  the  evidence,  389 — the  evidence,  when 
carefully  examined,  proves  that  D^nis,  the  clerk  ^  M.  La^^rge,  was 
tbe  murderer,  390-392 — did  the  chemical  e:^periiP9nt8  pfiade  on  the 
body  prove  whether  poison  had  been  given  during  Ijfi^  or  pot  ?  994, 
396. 

Laynezy  lago,  elected  General  of  the  Jesuit?,  343 — his  character,  i^id 
influence  he  had  on  the  prosperity  of  that  holy  body,  344-347. 

Leake,  Colonel,  his  works  on  Greece,  models  of  their  kind,  492. 

List,  Dr  Frederick  on  the  Principles  of  the  German  Customs-Union, 
515 — qrigiri  and  objects  of,  515-519 — felse  prinpiples  infiulcat^d  in 
his  wprk,  ^l^ — analysis  of,  519*524— |:|is  sys^iein  of  internatipP&l 
trade  expounded,  524-427 — interference  of  a  governpfignt  wjt^  ihe 
affairs  of  its  subjects  js  inexpedient,  527 — recpfupaendi  t)is  p^'Oitf^cUv^ 
system  to  the  continental  nations  of  Europe  and  America — 528-531 — 
recommends  these  nations  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  531 — argu- 
ments by  which  he  maintains  his  theory,  $32— :fuivocaf|es  ti^^  pvotfC* 
tipit  of^mannfactures',  and  condemns  the  protection  of  agriculture^  53$^ 
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53§— his  theory  of  productive  powers,  536-539 — asserts  that  }ff 
continental  Europe  adopting  the  protective  system,  their  manufactures 
aQjj  trade  would  be  extended,  539,  542— fallacy  in  hqlding  th^t,  if 
freedom  of  trade  were  universal  and  perfect,  England  would  mono- 
polize the  comiperce  of  tlie  world,  542-547 — ipisrepresenfations  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  Englapd,  547-556. 

Loyola^  Ignatius,  m^pstic  appearance  of,  297-rreligio|is  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  seized,  298,  299 — spiritual  vicious  he  saw,  299,  300 — 
iiat^re  pf  bis  work,  entitled  *^  Spiritual  Exercise^/'  300-302 — his  pil- 
grimages, 302— studies  he  pursued,  302, 303 — method  of  making  con- 
verts, 302 — self  caused  tortures  he  and  his  disciples  suffered  on  their 
journey  to  Ron^e,  304,  305 — an  admirable  judge  of  human  character, 
305 — mode  of  training  his  disciples,  305,  30g — received  with  great 
reluctance,  from  Pope  Paul  III.,  the  M^gna  Charta  of  the  order  of 
Jesus,  336 — elected  General  of  the  order,  ib, — scheme  of  government 
he  laid  down  and  pi^rsued,  336-339 — his  character,  contrasted  with 
that  of  Luther,  340-342. 

Luther y  character  of,  contrasted  with  Ignatius  Loyola,  340,  341. 

M 

Manufactures f  analysis  of  the  German  Protective  Theory,  624-556. 

Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Austria.     See  Austria. 

Mendicitt/t  state  of,  in  England,  and  to  what  attributed,  467 — divided 
into  two  classes,  468 — examples  of  the  second  class,  t.  «,,  of  temporary 
or  occasional  mendicancy,  468-472 — condition  of  the  agricultural  poor 
in  England,  472 — food  of,  and  quantity  required  for  each  individual, 
473 — able-bodied  paupers  in  the  unions  are  better  fed,  474 — contrast 
in  their  dietaries,  474 — table  qf  the  number  of  the  vagrant  poor  who 
passed  in  one  day  through  thirteen  towns  selected  as  examples,  475 — 
receipts  of  agricultural  families  who  subsist  by  begging,  476,  477 — - 
average  expenditure  of  these  families  for  food  and  lodging,.  478 — it 
is  more- profitable,  therefore,  to  beg  than  to  work,  ib» — digest  of  the 
Vagrant  Act,  479,  480 — terms,  practice,  devices  and  income  of 
the  begging  art,  480-486 — line  to  be  drawn  between  the  professional 
beggar  and  those  from  destitution  and  misery,  486 — description  of 
persons  who  "  travel,  and  earn  their  bread''  by  begging,  486-488— 
plans  resorted  to  to  obtain  alms,  488,  489-— explanation  of  the  ticket 

'   system,  489-491. 

Mexico — symbolical  paintings  of  the  natives  were  preserved  in  the 
Spanish  tribunals,  as  documentary  evidence  in  lawsuits^  414,  415. 

Milan,  description  of,  459-461. 

MUHfj^ms  History  of  Duelling.  422*     See  Duelling- 

Moore,  Thoma§ — poetical  works,  162-165 — criticism  on  the  distinction 
between  io^agipfLtion  and  fancy,  165-175 — characteristic  of  hi^ poetical 
powers,  fancy  or  wit,  175 — his  delicate  touches  of  tenderness  and 
gaiety  the  most  captivating  of  his  powers,  175,  176 — identity  in  his 
Qiin^  qf  iQiisip  and  poetry,  176-180 — deficient  in  dramatic  faculty, 
180,  181 — poetical  verses  quoted,  191-184 — extract  from  his  early 
biography  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  in  1798,  184-186. 
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MoraineSf  formation  of,  56-58 — ^their  movement  illustrates  the  progress 
of  a  glacier,  58-60. 

Munich,  city  of,  eminence  it  has  attained  bj  the  liberality  and  taste  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  466,  467. 

Mur^s  Tour  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  492 — merits  of  the  work, 
493-494,  and  502-503 — site  of  the  Heraeum,  494— geography  of 
the  Odyssey,  495-498 — Peiasgian  remains,  498-499 — exertions  of  the 
government  to  discover  and  restore  the  antiquities  of  Athens^  500-502 
— vast  proportion  of  the  country  now  the  property  of  the  nation,  504 — 
ruined  condition  of  its  towns,  and  also  of  the  country,  504 — character 
of  the  people,  505 — analogy  between  the  ancient  and  modern  race, 
506 — filthy  habits  too  prevalent,  507 — extract,  description  of  the 
persons  Mr  Mure  met  with  in  the  Khan  of  Livadia,  507 — agri- 
cultural and  commercial  prosperty  of  Greece,  511 — character  of  the 
mountaineers,  511,  512 — the  same  spirit  displayed  by  tbe  modern 
Greek  as  by  the  ancient  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  their  history, 
513,  514. 

N  ^ 

Nations — Causes  which  influence  the  public  conduct  of  one  nation  to- 
wards another,  1-4. 

Necker,  M.  L.  A.,  Eludes  Giologiques  dans  les  Alpes — quoted  as  to  the 
ancient  alluvial  formation,  79,  80 — quoted  as  to  the  form  of  the 
diluvial  blocks,  93 — states  that  a  mineral  can  never  scratch  another  of 
the  same  degree  of  hardness,  100 — quoted  as  to  the  distribution  of 
boulders,  101. 

Neutrals,  maritime  rights  of  a  belligerent  against,  40. 

Nevif  structure  of,  in  the  glacier  formation,  65 — its  crevasse  differs 
from  that  of  the  glacier,  66,  67> 

Normal  Schools,  their  institution,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  forward 
the  cause  of  education,  136-138. 

Norway,  unjust  treatment  of,  by  England,  36,  37« 


O 

Odyssey — ^geographical  position  of  the  places  mentioned  in,  492. 


P 

Palenque  in  Central  America,  ruins  of,  404-408 — hieroglyphics  on, 

408-416. 
Pauperism  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Great  Britain.     See  Mendicity. 
Peeh,  Sir  Robert,  speeches  on  the  Budget  in  1842,  187. 
Playfair,  Professor,  on  the  agents  by  which  stones  are  transported  to 

great  distances,  82,  83. 
Portugal,  conduct  of,  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  23,  24. 
Prussian  tariff  of  1818,  increased  the  distress  of  the  manufacturers  in 

the  inferior  German  states,  517. 
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Bichelieu,  Duke  of,  his  character,  268,  269. 

Rocks,  transportation  of,  to  great  distances,  80 — theories  regarding, 
88-92 — the  glaciers  appear  to  be  the  active  agents,  92-95. 

Roothmen^s  Life  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  associates,  297.  See 
Loyola. 

S 

Salt  Mines  of  Hallein,  description  of,  465. 

SaussureSi  De,  theory,  that  the  glacier  moves  by  gravitation,  69 — ob- 
jections to,  70-73. 

ScotCsy  Sir  William,  decision,  as  to  the  power  of  England  to  suppress, 
by  itself,  the  slave  trade,  21,  22. 

Slave-trade,  endeavours  of  England  to  influence  the  other  powers  to  sup- 
press it,  20 — conduct  of  France,  21-23— of  Portugal,  23— of  Ame- 
rica, 24-28. 

Stephen^  Travels  in  Central  America,  397.     See  America, 

Stervartj  Dugald,  on  Imagination  and  Fancy,  166. 

A^ti^ar,  tariff  of  1842  on,  most  impolitic,  205,  206. 

T 

Tari^^-— difference  between  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  budgets,  204 — loss 
on  the  timber  duties,  205 — on  that  of  sugar,  205,  206 — on  export 
duties,  206-207 — tax  on  coals  exported,  207-208 — inconsistency 
with  which  it  has  been  framed,  208 — effect  it  will  have  on  pasture 
lands,  209. 

Teachers — most  defective  state  of  proper  education  amongst,  114— 
extracts  from  report  of  school  inspectors  in  England  regarding  their 
incompetency,  115-132 — better  qualified  in  Scotland,  132-133 — 
necessity  of  Normal  schools  for  training  teachers,  136-137.  See 
Education. 

Timber i  loss  sustained  on  the  duties  on,  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  205. 

V 

Vagrancy  in  England. — See  Mendicity. 

Vagrant  Act,  digest  of,  479,  480 — is  nearly  a  dead  letter — treasons  for, 
487,  488 — See  Mendicity. 

Venetz,  M.  on  the  ancient  extension  of  glaciers,  83-86. 

Vind^St  Leonardi  da,  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  at  Milan,  460,  461~« 
Napoleon's  care  of  it,  461. 

Voltaire,  his  opinions  when  he  first  corresponded  with  Frederic  the  Great, 
226,  227 — mission  to  the  Prussian  court,  236 — circumstances  which 
made  him  desire  to  leave  France,  247-249— invited  to  Berlin,  249 — 
reception  in  Prussia,  249 — eccentric  friendship  with  Frederic  the 
Great,  250 — causes  of  quarrel  between  them,  250-252 — his  diatribe  on 
Maupertuis,  252 — leaves  Prussia,  252 — Outrageous  conduct  of  Fre- 
deric towards  him,  253 — influence  which  his  writings  had,  254 — re- 
conciliation with  Frederic,  266-268— -What  were  his  feelings  towards 
that  monarch  ?  268. 
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W 

Wages,  rate  of,  principle  ota  wbicfa  they  depend,  197 — etideUce  tff  Mr 
Milne  as  to  their  cofnne^stioTt  with  agricnltiire,  197-199 — txases  which 
have  led  to  the  Mhcf  that  wages  ris^  and  fdl  with  th%  price  of  corn, 
199-SIOI. 

War — conduct  of  England  in  seizing  the  private  property  of  her  enemies 
at  sea  or  in  port,  35 — contrasted  #ith  her  forbearance  on  land,  35-36. 

Whig  budget  of  1842,  to  iefcrease  the  revenftie  by  diminishing  duties, 
187-190. 

Wordsworth,  W.,  criticism  on  his  definition  of  fancy  and  imagination, 
167-169. 

X 

Xa4ner,  Francis,  appearance  of,  298 — ^s^lf-inflicted  tortufes  he  endured, 
304j--early  life  of,  307 — influence  of  Ignatius  Loyola  oref  him,  307, 
308 — appointed  to  plant  the  fcJhristifitn  fa?th  in  Indian  308 — visit  to  his 
early  home,  309 — royage  to  India,  909,  310 — depfafvity  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Goa,  310— his  labours  there,  and  through  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  310-316 — assumes  the  defence  at  the  siege  of  Sumatra, 
316-317 — influence  his  works  of  love  and  charity  had,  317 — conver- 
sion of  Auger  and  his  attendants,  318 — code  ctf  instructioiis  Ire  feft  his 
brother  missionaries,  319 — proceeds  to  Japan*  with  Auge^,  519 — his 
sufferings,  controversies  with  the  established  priesthood  of  Japan, 
and  evangelical  works,  320,  327 — departs  for  Goa — miracle  he  per- 
formed on  the  voyage,  327 — prepares  to  go  to  China — causes  which 
delayed  his  vdyage,  328^  3:W— death  and  character  of,  S30-335. 
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